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Prolegomena 


Peter Fibiger Bang 


It was my hope to give expression to the restlessness, the deep disorder, 
which the great explorations, the overthrow in three continents of estab- 
lished social organizations . . . this great upheaval has brought about . . . 
It was my hope to sketch a subject which, fifty years hence, a great histo- 
rian might pursue. For there is no such thing as history nowadays; there 
are only manifestos and antiquarian research; and on the subject of em- 
pire there is only the pamphleteering of churls . . . in that dream of writing 
I was attracted less by the act and the labour than by the calm and the order 
which the act would have implied.! 


Half a century has passed since V. S. Naipaul penned these sentences in The Mimic 
Men, his examination of the postcolonial condition; and now it is time, time to 
write the history of empire. Yet the order and calm that he anticipated are nowhere 
in sight. The legacies of colonialism are as hotly contested as ever, while empire 
has defied expectations by returning to current agendas.” It used to be part of re- 
ceived wisdom that empires were a thing of the past. History had taken a decisive 
turn from empire to nation. By the end of the Cold War, Fukuyama could even de- 
clare that history had come to an end. The future would belong to freedom and 
national democracy. This was the highpoint of the postcolonial dream, but also 
its last gasp. Such utopian hopes have since been dashed as history has returned 
with a vengeance. Humanitarian military interventions, neo-colonialism, the cul- 
ture of historic commemoration, institutionalized racism, and ethnic conflicts in 
former imperial territories (including Europe) are but some of the issues that reveal 
the lingering legacies of empire in the present. Although anti-imperialist in rhet- 
oric, all the leading powers of today—the United States, China, as well as Russia— 
may be thought, for better or worse, to pursue their own policies of domination. 
Humanity has moved beyond the postcolonial moment, marked by the dissolution 
of European overseas possessions, and imperialism has resurfaced as a global force. 
When the Roman poet Virgil made Jupiter promise “empire without end” either in 
time or space, he was more prophetic than he could have known.? Empire, it turns 
out, is truly protean and its long and deep history continues. 


! Naipaul 1967, 38-39. These prolegomena, also to be found in Vol. 1, are reprinted here for those that may 
choose only to consult this Volume 2. 

? Ward and Rasch 2019 for a window on the many public debates still raging around the legacies of the 
British Empire. 

3 Virgil, Aeneid I, vv. 278-279: his ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono: imperium sine fine dedi. 
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Most theories of empire, however, remain wedded to the experience mapped out 
in the brief period when European powers dominated the world. This perspective, 
it is clear now, must be contextualized, the template widened and situated within a 
proper world history of conquest and domination. After all, a long time has passed 
since Europe could claim to dictate the course of world history: our intellectual ho- 
rizon must be adjusted accordingly. This is what these volumes seek to do, by tracking 
the phenomenon of empire from its earliest beginnings in the third millennium BCE 
up until the twenty-first century and in all its global reach and variety. They cover a 
story that contains the usual and familiar suspects of Rome, the dynasties of China, 
the Mongols of Chinggis Khan, and the British, but also veer far outside the histor- 
ical mainstream to capture the experience even of fairly nebulous entities such as 
the Songhay Empire of western Sub-Saharan Africa or the Srivijaya perched across 
the Strait of Malacca. Not every power that has been, or could be, labeled an empire 
is included here: a selection had to be made with due attention to size and impact as 
well as cultural and geographical variety. Some will undoubtedly find fault with our 
choices; but the 45 chapters in this second volume that survey the histories of dif- 
ferent empires across the millennia and around the planet should be enough to allow 
the contours of a truly global story to emerge with clarity. This is not a random col- 
lection of examples; it focuses on the three principal clusters that structure the study 
of empire: the vast realms of Western Afro-Eurasian antiquity, the grand agrarian 
dominions of Asia, and the colonial overseas possessions of Europe. 

These empires are of central importance, not only because of disciplinary 
conventions, but because in terms of their scale, durability, and modes of rule, they 
affected the lives of more people than other types of states and decisively shaped the 
course of much of human history. Paradoxically, reliance on “blunt” criteria of cen- 
trality rather than on perhaps more fashionable traits, such as marginality, makes 
it much easier to organize a less Eurocentric history of the imperial experience. 
Even our vision of the early modern period, frequently regarded as characterized 
above all by the formation of European colonial and commercial imperialism, per- 
ceptibly changes once this principle is applied. During that period, Asia was by no 
means in the grip of stagnation, as the historiographical myth used to have it. On 
the contrary, it witnessed vigorous and dynamic formation of new empires and 
dynasties with the Ottomans, the Mughals, and the Qing. Between them, these im- 
perial monarchies governed far larger populations than anything the contemporary 
European polities could aspire to control. Consequently, they lead the part devoted, 
in this, the second volume, to those centuries. 

If calm turns out to be an elusive aspiration, the necessary labor invoked in 
Naipaul’s prescient observations has proven real enough. This project was conceived 
in Rome a decade ago and has been long in the making. As a couple of the peer 
reviewers who assessed our original proposal remarked, long delays had to be ex- 
pected and successful completion would require repeated search for substitutes as 
some authors pulled out. The hard-headed realism of these comments has by now 
been fully confirmed. Any endeavor that involves as many people as this project is 
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bound to run up against life as it inevitably bursts into the ivory tower to upset even 
the best laid plans and the firmest of commitments. The only remedies against this 
unruliness are patience, a charitable approach to one’s colleagues—all of us chroni- 
cally overburdened with writing assignments—a little innocuous deception, and the 
odd, good-humored use of unconventional editorial stratagems. One tardy author, 
for instance, had to put up with his editor turning up in person almost quite literally 
on his doorstep, from halfway around the globe, to coax the contribution out of him. 

Yet even the connective power of modern planetary transport and communica- 
tion technology could not overcome every obstacle. Two-thirds into the project, our 
editorial triad was sadly reduced to a duo by the untimely and unexpected death in 
2015 of C. A. Bayly, or Chris. Just a few weeks before the fatal day, we spoke on the 
phone and one of his last remarks to me was “when will I see you next,’ after which 
we began briefly to discuss plans for another workshop in Copenhagen to continue 
our conversation about comparative world history. We never got to finalize these 
plans, however, before silence fell. Now I am glad that I never got around to sending 
him my editorial comments for his chapter, still in the shape of a lecture, on the 
British Empire during the long nineteenth century. They would only have served to 
standardize what now reads as the final and very personal statement on the British 
Empire by one of its greatest historians. One can almost, as Nicolas Canny remarked 
to me in correspondence, hear Chris’s voice when one reads the chapter; and so the 
dialogue and the quest continue. 

It was precisely during one of our conversations that this project was born. We 
had worked together for some years on an attempt financed by COST (European 
Cooperation in Science and Technology) to develop comparisons of very large pre- 
colonial or tributary territorial empires. After the end of the final conference in Rome 
we met up, to enjoy a glass of wine and reflect on the whole comparative endeavor 
together with Walter (Scheidel), who had been running a parallel project comparing 
the ancient Roman and Chinese empires.* The state of affairs was paradoxical. While 
many historians were sympathetic and happy to engage in comparative dialogues, 
few were prepared to take the final step and actually write comparative history. In 
that respect, the participants in our project truthfully mirrored both the condition 
of imperial history and the organization of the wider discipline. Academics are still 
mostly employed to write the history of single societies. There is no field of imperial 
history, but many histories of empires. Instead of going against the grain, we then 
decided to work with what was there. While the COST program had not generated a 
group of full-fledged comparativists, it had built up an extraordinarily wide network 
of imperial historians and sociologists. Here was a solid basis from which to work, 
widen scope and ambition even further, and reach out for a genuine world history. 

A lingering deep-seated skepticism toward comparative analysis and macro- 
historical synthesis remains common among most historians. For many practitioners 


* Bang and Bayly 2011; Bang and Kolodziejczyk 2012; Forsén and Salmeri 2008; Scheidel 2009, 2015. 
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of a discipline that prizes archival research and meticulous study of documents, a 
focus on cross-cultural comparisons and broad-ranging developments remains du- 
bious, an activity prone to error and unable fully to do justice to the specifics of the 
circumstances, cultures, and societies in question. The comparativist labors under 
heightened suspicion. A transgressor, no generalist can hope to command the range 
of languages and plumb the depths of local antiquarian knowledge required to 
compete with the traditional area specialists who inhabit and often jealously guard 
the various territories across which comparative inquiry must roam. The contin- 
uing strength of this sentiment may, at least in part, explain the recent rush, in some 
quarters, toward connected histories at the expense of comparison, within the field 
of global and world history.° The microscopic study of border-crossing activities 
and cultural exchanges seems to offer a way to accommodate the agenda of glob- 
alization within a safely familiar disciplinary environment. “Se vogliamo che tutto 
rimanga come é, bisogna che tutto cambi/if we want everything to remain as it is, 
it is necessary that everything changes.” It is difficult not to be reminded of the fa- 
mous words from I] Gattopardo, the novel by Giuseppe Tomasi di Lampedusa set in 
nineteenth-century Sicily. Expressing the hope of a member of the nobility to cap- 
ture and annul the nationalist revolution of Mazzini and Garibaldi by joining the 
cause, their charm and cynicism have become emblematic of the capacity of “ancien 
regimes” of all kinds to endure and reassert themselves.° 

Against these concerns of traditional historiography, we must object, compar- 
ative world history has something far more important to offer than merely a less 
skilled take on the same material that is already being handled with greater exper- 
tise by others. Reading through the pages of William McNeill’s Plagues and Peoples 
from the 1970s, for instance, it is striking just how visionary his discussion of the 
significance of the Antonine and Justinianic plagues for the Roman Empire now 
appears. More than a generation later, these pandemics have come to occupy a cen- 
tral place in accounts of the empire composed by ancient historians.’ By contrast, 
McNeill’s understanding of the late Roman state apparatus, as an unbearably top- 
heavy structure, does at a first glimpse seem a little out of touch—but only until one 
remembers that it used to be mainstream among the specialists to denounce the 
multiplying offices of the late antique imperial state as emblematic of a corruption 
that eventually strangled the body politic.® If part of McNeill’s analysis may now 
seem to be off the mark, this is not in any substantial way because his description 
of the past necessarily had to be more cursory and perhaps more likely to fall prey 
to mistakes and misunderstandings of details than more narrowly focused studies. 
Quite the reverse, by attempting to identify a broader picture it uncovered a dimen- 
sion of past life and society that was not accessible to more traditional, seemingly 
safely anchored scholarship. 


5 Conrad 2016, for a survey of the field, p. 9 and passim on connected histories. 
® Tomasi di Lampedusa 2002, 50. 

7 McNeill 1976, 130-142. See most recently, Harper 2017. 

8 So MacMullen 1988; Jones 1964. 
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1. Traditional Historiography: 
Societies, e.g. empires, studied as individual, separate sets 


JOU 


2. Comparative Contextualization: 

Comparison reveals how the individual sets, e.g. of empires, connect 

and overlap with other sets to form clusters or even subsets that may be 

part of a wider set, e.g. colonial empires or universal empires within the wider 
set of all empires. This perspective is inaccessible to students at step 1. 


Figure 0.1 Traditional historiography and comparative contextualization 


A short tour around set-theory will help express this insight in general terms. 
Some may remember that K. N. Chaudhuri failed to win many kudos from his 
colleagues when his ambitious Asia before Europe ventured onto this theoretical 
terrain a generation ago;° but it is part of the folly of human nature happily to re- 
peat the errors of others, usually in a more simplified version. Figure 0.1 tries to 
illustrate the argument. Step 1 shows the time-tested, and institutionally predom- 
inant way of writing history. Here every society, however internally divided, tends 
to be conceived of as a single isolated set. Much speaks in favor of this approach, 
but as step 2 in Figure 0.1 illustrates, this is only one way of analyzing a social 
formation. Some significant aspects of reality remain hidden from sight: how 
the separate societal sets relate to each other, overlap, connect and form bigger 
sets. It is to recover this dimension of past existence that we need to compare 
and make visible the properties that are shared between individual societies, the 
commonalities. 


° Chaudhuri 1990, chs. 1 and 2. 
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In a particularly influential social science version of this approach, comparison 
serves to sharpen causal analysis. Detection of a point of divergence makes it pos- 
sible to address differences in outcomes between otherwise similar societies. An ex- 
planatory cause would seem to have been isolated. Yet, cases are commonly too few 
in number, past phenomena too imperfectly known, and human affairs generally 
too messy to permit solid, law-like causal explanations to be formed.!° Comparison, 
however, not only falls short of its promise, it also accomplishes much more. In 
a very fundamental way, it breaks the isolation, illustrated in step 1 of the figure, 
to reveal how social formations form part of wider historical contexts, step 2. By 
identifying broad similarities between societies, comparison provides pointers and 
serves to contextualize individual cases by establishing parallels and identifying 
wider patterns.'! Differently put, the identification of analogies between social 
formations, with some shared characteristics, rearranges our singular examples as 
part of larger sets, empires for instance. That is urgently needed and a precondition 
for the pursuit of world history. 

To be sure, the commonalities and connections that become visible in this exer- 
cise will oftentimes be dismissed by the area specialists as too general and impre- 
cise; but these qualms are, at least much of the time, misplaced. Rejection should 
not follow automatically from the fact that comparison presents a case in a different 
light and resolution than is customary. Why would we simply want epistemolog- 
ically to privilege step 1 to the exclusion of step 2, confining our understanding 
solely to one perspective instead of the other? The value of pointing to parallels does 
not depend on absolute identity. Should an overlap of say 50, 60, or 80% between 
societies, by definition, be any less interesting than their differences? After all, few 
societal settings exist under such a pressure of forces that arrangements develop 
as completely predetermined, with no room left for inconsequential variation. As 
often as not, the real danger is rather that minute differences are elevated to a high 
explanatory position when what has really happened is that analysis has succumbed 
to the prejudice of small differences. On the issue of national identity, no one today 
could credibly maintain that each nationalism, in spite of all its predictable quirks, 
must be treated as unique and in isolation. Why should imperialism, a much older 
and even bruter force, the quest to conquer and dominate the resources of other 
societies and their populations, be viewed any differently? 

Contrary to the disciplinary inclination of our profession toward particularism, 
it must be emphasized that comparison simply allows us to see a social formation in 
a wider context, revealing a more general dimension of the past, invisible to the his- 
torian studying a society in the singular. That dimension is not any less real. Some 
phenomena emerge only when you take a step back and observe them from a dis- 
tance sufficient to make the clutter of life look hazy and prevent infinite details from 


10 Sewell 2005, ch. 3, a critique of the influential view of the comparative method represented by Skocpol 
1979, 33-40; Lange 2013 broadly surveys the use of historical comparison in the social sciences. 
1 Bang 2014. 
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obscuring the broader pattern. Few historians of the Persian Empire wonder about 
the extraordinary, revolutionary geographical expansion of imperial power that 
was so quickly achieved by the Achaemenids, few ask about the formation of the 
standing imperial army of Rome in a wider world historical context, or relate the 
role of Confucian literary elite-culture in the stable government of vast expanses 
of territory to other imperial cosmopolitan cultures. Even the view, still not un- 
common among students of European colonialism, that this phenomenon was of 
its own kind, the really defining form of imperialism, remains for the most part a 
more or less tacitly accepted assumption, rarely examined in the wider and deeper 
context that would be necessary to justify this position. 

These volumes refuse to choose between the two alternative perspectives on 
the past. They seek to harness the capacity of more conventional historiography to 
survey the phenomenon of imperialism in much of its sprawling variety, but also 
to situate this variety within wider contexts and thus reveal the bigger picture by 
observing the formation of empire over the very longue durée and the broadest geo- 
graphical sweep. This is what the design of Figure 0.1 seeks to illustrate, with its 
image of individual empires forming a set of interlocking sets. The basic ambition of 
these volumes, then, is firmly to place the histories of empires in the context of other 
imperial formations, to form a world history and develop a new picture, paradoxi- 
cally by the radical pursuit of traditional means. 

To this end, this work has been organized in two volumes, the first comparative 
and analytical in scope, the second, a history of histories. The opening chapter of Vol. 
1 attempts to survey both definitions and the dominant theories of empire and range 
them into an analytical matrix which can be used to structure a world-historical 
synthesis. This is followed by a set of 15 comparative, thematic chapters, each of 
them seeking to explore a specific dimension of the multifarious experience of im- 
perial societies across the centuries. No general theoretical framework holds sway 
among students of empire. The field is characterized by a fair number of schools, 
often competing and at loggerheads. However, rival theories need not necessarily be 
treated as mutually exclusive. Formation of empire has been too all-encompassing a 
force in history, not to demand a heterogeneous approach. In fact, theoretical diver- 
sity may more profitably be understood as illuminating and interrogating different 
aspects of the operation of power and the imperial experience. Recent interest in the 
construction and negotiation of cultural and gender identities, for instance, does not 
so much supplant as complement earlier work on economic exploitation. Existing 
bodies of theory have, therefore, served to guide our identification and treatment 
of analytical themes. But it is a key point of these thematic chapters that they do not 
simply seek to introduce a set of abstract theory. They aim to put the historical expe- 
rience more firmly into play. As no theories are on offer that encompass the imperial 
experience across the entire span of world history, the authors have been asked to 
revert to comparison to build from the ground up, so to speak, to reveal broader 
patterns for a wide range of thematics, covering a broad spectrum from resource 
extraction and social hierarchies to knowledge production, memories, and decline. 
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The current volume, the second of this work, moves on to survey the develop- 
ment of empires through time and around the globe. It seeks to assemble a world 
history from a set of individual imperial histories, divided into eight periods of world- 
historical time. Each phase is introduced by a short synthesis, fleshing out the main 
developments in a global context and perspective. As the individual histories chart the 
emergence and evolution of several kinds of imperial polities through different histor- 
ical epochs and basic technological regimes, it would have been unreasonable to force 
each chapter into a single, narrow mold. A uniform template would have functioned 
rather as a straightjacket than as an efficient means of ensuring coherence—a certain 
recipe for schematic results that would undo one of the most fundamental benefits of 
comparison, the inspiration arising from the confrontation of the habitual and well- 
known with other less familiar experiences and ways of addressing a topic. Authors ac- 
cordingly enjoyed considerable leeway in shaping their chapters in order to allow for 
both individual creativity and historical variation. Nevertheless, a few basic minimum 
requirements have been broadly adhered to. The chapters on particular empires are 
expected both to provide a chronological overview charting the historical course of 
their polities and to offer analysis of the military and economic foundation, the polit- 
ical organization of government and administration, as well as social and cultural his- 
tory. These themes have provided a frame strong enough to give direction and allow 
a global vision to emerge from the many single studies included in these volumes. 
Overall, our history chapters converge on a view of the problem of imperial power 
that may be summarized in the historical sociology of Michael Mann as one of organ- 
izational capacity and logistical constraints.'!* And in the combination of perspectives 
represented in the work as a whole, we hope to have placed the individual imperial 
histories firmly within a variety of comparative, interlocking world historical contexts. 

Now, at the end of the long, and it should be said, exciting labor which has gone 
into the completion of this work, it is a dear duty and great joy to acknowledge the 
help and advice generously offered by so many friends, students, and colleagues 
over the years. First of all, we must express our gratitude to the many contributors 
who agreed to join us on the journey, with much patience required from some, from 
others, to work under no little stress. In the final stages of the project, Alex Gron 
Johnsen acted as an invaluable and exemplary research assistant, keeping track of 
contracts, permits, illustrations, standardizing the manuscript, and much, much 
more. Sven Wind Larsen and Emilie Sort Mikkelsen each joined him for periods 
in his manifold tasks, while Nicolai Bagger took on the challenge of creating the 
index. Jonathan Weiland and Peder Dam drew up a good number of maps for our 
volumes, executing them with efficiency and flair. Mark Pyzyk took care of revising 
the language of contributors whose first language is not English. Anni Haahr 
Henriksen, Thomas Otvald Jensen, and Peter Berthelsen gave much valued prac- 
tical help at the very end of the production process. At Oxford University Press, 


12 Mann 1986. 
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Stefan Vranka has been a safe editorial anchor for our efforts while Raj Suthan, 
with a steady hand, steered the manuscript through production. Professor Susan 
Bayly graciously trusted us to handle Chris’s contribution after his passing. COST 
(European Cooperation in Science and Technology) must, yet again, be thanked for 
its original support of the foray into comparative history which has now culminated 
in this publication. So must Independent Research Fund Denmark, Culture and 
Communication, which financed a collective project that has made it such a delight 
to engage in thought about world history for the last few years at the Saxo Institute 
in Copenhagen. At a felicitous conjuncture, Jacob Tullberg, Karsten Johanning, 
Kristian Kanstrup Christensen, Lars-Emil Nybo Nissen and Martin Miller came 
together to provide me with a vibrant conversational community around the study 
of empire. Finally, a very special thanks, to Elaine Yuan who has decided to travel 
through world history with me. 

These volumes represent the fruits of a dialogue between ancient and modern, 
Western and Asian history that started 20 years ago. Today, some would like to 
confine the agenda of global and world history to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the era that saw our planet spun into an ever-thickening web of commu- 
nication, commerce, and conflict woven, at first, by European colonialism. But, as 
humanity is progressively moving away from the days when the world was centered 
on Europe and history marched to its tune, this would be the wrong direction for 
our discipline. Quite the reverse, only precolonial society grants our imagination 
access to a life before Western hegemony. This is an experience that we can hardly 
afford to ignore in our efforts to come to grips with the seismic changes of our pre- 
sent. More than ever, history needs to cultivate a broader and longer view. Across 
centuries and cultures, the experiences of the past can still be made to speak to the 
concerns of our times. We leave the final words to Polybios, the Greek politician 
whom empire tore out of his own society more than 2,000 years ago and prompted 
to take up the pen and embark on the study of world history: 


From this point onwards history becomes an organic whole .. . all events bear a 
relationship and contributes to a single end... The fact is that we can obtain 
no more than an impression of a whole from a part, but certainly neither a thor- 
ough knowledge nor an accurate understanding .. . it is only by combining and 
comparing the various parts of the whole with one another and noting their 
resemblances and their differences that we shall arrive at a comprehensive 
view, and thus encompass both the practical benefits and the pleasures that the 
reading of history affords.'° 

Copenhagen, November 2018. 


13 Polybios, Histories, book 1, ch. 3, line 4, and ch. 4, lines 9-11 (translated by Scott-Kilvert in Polybius 
1979, 43, 45). 
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PART I 
BRONZE TO IRON AGE 


The Near-Eastern “Invention” of Empire 
(Third Millennium to 300 BcE) 


Peter Fibiger Bang 


Inside the fort of Allahabad the observant visitor may, in the distance, catch a 
glimpse of a majestic column. Standing some 10 meters tall, but half hidden behind 
tree tops, the monument is only just about visible from the trail that the multitudes 
of Hindu devotees follow on their visit to the many holy places scattered across the 
vast compound.! The mighty ramparts of the fort were erected from the 1580s CE 
onward, right at the confluence, the sangam, of the Ganges, Yamuna, and Sarasvati 
rivers on the orders of the Mughal emperor Akbar. Located at a crossroads of the 
great waterways of the immense floodplains of North India, the place was of ob- 
vious strategic significance. But even more, it was imbued with deep religious 
meaning. Allahabad serves as one of the locations for the Kumbh Mela, allegedly 
the biggest human gathering on the planet, where nowadays perhaps more than 
100 million Hindu pilgrims assemble every twelfth year to have their sins washed 
away in the holy waters. A place of such numinous force has rarely failed to attract 
the attention of rulers. 

When the British established their power in India and lodged the garrison in 
the fortress—from which the current local regiment and ordinance depot of the 
Indian army still derives its origin—the column, then lying prostrate on the ground, 
attracted the attention of James Prinsep. During these early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, German and French scholars were making remarkable progress in 
deciphering both cuneiform and hieroglyphics, the scripts of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. The English, Prinsep thought, had better not stand behind the achieve- 
ments of their European rivals and so, as the secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, he began a vigorous program of recording the most ancient inscriptions 
to be found on monuments across India.” On the exquisitely polished surface of 
the red sandstone of the Allahabad pillar, it turned out, were several groups of 
inscriptions. The most easily decipherable was carved in beautiful Persian letters 


! The article on the Allahabad Pillar in Wikipedia (last accessed summer 2019) contains much basic intro- 
duction and bibliography. 
? Prinsep 1834, 118. 
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in a belt around the central part of the pillar: “Allah Akbar! The light of the faith of 
Muhammad, Jahangir, badshah, gazi...son of Akbar... son of Amir Teimur, lord 
of the auspicious conjunction . . 3 Dated to the year 1014 of the Islamic era, the text 
announced the claim of Jahangir to the royal succession on the death of Akbar in 
1605 cE. Jahangir had presided at the fortress as governor of the province and was 
now eager to accede to the throne ahead of any rival male relatives he might have. 
‘The sentences proudly inserted him into a line of rulers stretching back to the great 
Central Asian conqueror of the turn of the fourteenth century CE—the fabled and 
feared Timur Lenk. 

But the claim went further still. The statement of dynastic succession overwrote 
part of another, far longer, inscription written in the Sanskrit of a much earlier era. 
It is now clear that this text was written at the instigation of Samudragupta, an im- 
perial lord projecting his power across North India in the fourth century cE: “He 
was without an antagonist on earth; he, by the overflowing of the multitude of (his) 
many good qualities adorned by hundreds of good actions, has wiped off the fame of 
other kings with the soles of (his) feet* In appropriating the ancient monumental 
pillar to underscore his own claims, Jahangir had good precedence. In Delhi, Sultan 
Feroz Shah had already in the fourteenth century added his own inscriptions on 
two similar such columns before placing them, at considerable effort, atop his new 
palatial complexes as proud adornments and testimonies to the achievement of his 
era. Both these Muslim monarchs of the mid-second millennium cz, however, had 
long since been preceded by Samudragupta. When this king of the Gupta dynasty 
had his name and accomplishments inscribed on the Allahabad pillar to record for 
posterity how he had surpassed all other rulers, it had not been on a clean slate. For, 
above his inscription was, finally, a further set of texts recording the edicts issued 
by an emperor, Piyadasi, “the beloved of the gods” In the Buddhist tradition, this 
ruler was known as Asoka and, based upon the inscription’s reference to some of the 
post-Alexander kings of the Hellenistic world as contemporaries, it was now sud- 
denly possible for Prinsep to locate this scion of the mighty Mauryan dynasty firmly 
in the third century BcE. From his seat at Pataliputra on the Ganges, the power of 
Asoka had been projected far and wide across India. To the scholarship of the colo- 
nial period, the Allahabad pillar came to serve as an anchor in its efforts to devise a 
firmer chronology and master the most ancient periods of Indian history. For the 
world history of empire, the pillar does a no less significant job. It provides an axis 
that opens up a dizzying vista of deep chronological reach and wide geographical 
expanse (see further Ray in Chap. 7).° 

When the British, convinced of the significance of the pillar, chose to raise it up 
from the ground again, they participated not only in the nineteenth-century ri- 
valry of international powers to explore and record the planet and its past, they 


3 Burt 1834, 108 (Persian text and translation by T. S. Burt, modified by this author). 
4 Bhandakar, Chhabra, and Gai 1981, 218 (translation from the Sanskrit: lines 24-26). 
> Allen 2012, 2002 on Victorian scholarship, the rediscovery of Asoka, and the pillars. 
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also inscribed their own imperial project into a competition that linked conquerors 
across millennia from east to west (see Hilsdale, Vol. 1, Chap. 6 for a parallel ex- 
ample and general analysis). The history charted on the pillar, via several chron- 
ological stops from modern colonialism, over the Asian empires of the early 
modern world, to the great realms of deepest antiquity, had already been long in 
the making when Asoka put up his proclamation and arguably commences with 
a monarch of the Near Eastern Bronze Age, Sargon of Akkade: “Lo, the king who 
wants to equal me, where I have gone, let him also go.”® This historical summons to 
emulate the Akkadian ruler was penned centuries later, long after his dynasty had 
fallen. Boasting conquered foes across Mesopotamia down to the Persian Gulf and 
in the opposite direction, all the way to the Mediterranean, Sargon became legend. 
Tales and myths accumulated in his name while monarchs celebrated his deeds and 
sought to step into the shoes of the mighty conqueror, “ruler of the universe.” 

Sargon, ruling in the late third millennium Bcz, is commonly discussed as the 
first empire builder in world history. In fact, precious little is known of the realm 
claimed by Akkade; it appears to us only as a nebulous entity, a very light structure. 
By this time, the pharaohs had already united the many communities strewn along 
the Nile Valley under their rule, combining the thrones of both Upper and Lower 
Egypt. Normally, however, the word “empire,” among Egyptologists, is reserved for 
periods when the pharaohs attempted to project their power beyond their core do- 
minion, down into Nubia or up toward Palestine (Chap. 1). By contrast, Steinkeller 
includes Ur III, a geographically much more compact, but administratively firmer 
entity that followed the dynasty of Akkade, in his discussion of early Mesopotamian 
empire (Chap. 2). Where precisely to locate the beginnings of empire between 
these alternatives is perhaps less significant than recognizing the underlying pro- 
cess. State- and empire-building became possible when the agricultural population 
stopped being able to escape the demands of emerging military and ritual specialists. 
This happened first in the fertile flood valleys of the ancient Near East with the so- 
called Bronze Age urban revolution, during the fourth and early third millennium 
BCE. Favorable conditions for irrigated agriculture produced grain yields well above 
what was possible in other locations and supported growing numbers of people on 
the land. These in turn constituted a ready supply of labor with which to extend irri- 
gation works further. Irrigation agriculture and population fed on one another in an 
upward spiral. Soon the population had become too large to maintain itself outside 
the flood valleys; the peasantry was trapped and open for control. 

Historically, populations have been able to resist demands for labor or taxes by 
moving away: nomads, for instance, or slash-and-burn agriculturalists. The great 
anthropologist and macro-historian Jack Goody identified a decisive rift between 
the parts of the Old World that had participated fully in the Bronze Age urban rev- 
olution and those that did not. In Sub-Saharan Africa, state-building elites had 
made little progress because land had been too plentiful and population too sparse. 


® Translation quoted from Westenholz 1997, 77 (text 6, lines 121-123). 
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Confronted with their demands, people moved out of reach and on to new territo- 
ries. When empire finally emerged in Sub-Saharan West Africa, with the adoption 
of Islam from the North, imperial formations such as the Mali and Songhay (Chap. 
23) and the Sokoto Caliphate (Chap. 40) may have been geographically very ex- 
tended, but in terms of imposing effective control they were capable of relatively 
little.’ Not so in Mesopotamia or the Nile Valley, where priests and military men 
became able to extract a substantial part of the agricultural production in return for 
protection from the wrath of warriors and divine beings alike. 

In the beginning, this resulted in small, nucleated communities organized 
around a temple cult and ruling elite, supported by estates, corvée labor, and slaves. 
But the logic governing the process was expansive and aggregate as elites quickly 
became locked in competition with each other; the organization of “protection” - a 
point elegantly established by F. C. Lane - entailed clear economies of scale. Very 
early on, the pharaohs managed to extend their sway over a much wider territory, 
enabling them for years on end to call up the labor of the several thousand peasants 
required in order to erect the vast and awe-inspiring pyramids. However, within the 
wider dominions that were forming, local elites continued to control the smaller 
“temple communities” or city-states (as they are called among scholars of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, respectively), while mediating relations to the monarch hovering 
high above. There was little alternative to local government in a world where com- 
munication and transport was by slow-moving sailboat, domesticated animal, or 
one’s own feet. Distance, as Braudel remarked, was “the first enemy,’ an obstacle 
to integration against which empires had to wage an “unremitting struggle.”® 
Compulsory cooperation, a term coined by Michael Mann, became a central 
building block of geographically more extended forms of state power. Local and re- 
gional elites took care of most of the nitty-gritty affairs of government in return for 
a share of the income, the tribute generated by extracting a part of the produce and 
labor of the subject population. 

Distinguishing themselves from the rest of the population, the ruling elites began 
to develop lifestyles and public rituals that stood out from the simplicity and largely 
self-sufficient modes of living found among the peasantry. The class of rulers and 
priests required access to strategic goods, such as the metals necessary for the pro- 
duction of bronze, and they coveted rare and exotic materials. All these things were 
necessary to the elite for the fabrication of weapons and for employment in the 
elaborate ceremonies that served to enhance their prestige and appearance while 
the steep and rigid hierarchical order of society was being enacted and ritually 
impressed upon the commoners. But if the flood valleys were unusually fertile, they 
were also uncommonly uniform environments, often lacking in the range of natural 
resources available. To get access to greater variety, elites had to venture outside 
the agricultural base. Soon expansion also began to reach out toward the control 


7 See further Tymowski 2011 and more generally Scott 2009 (stressing that mountainous areas, too, were an 
area where people could escape the control of state-elites). 
8 Braudel 1972, vol. 1 [1949], 355 and 374, 317-374, discusses “empires and distance.” 
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of trade routes and supply lines of the more strategic and numinous materials. 
Mounting expeditions to obtain cedars from Lebanon—prized for their tall tree 
trunks, to be used as columns in monumental building—came to rank among the 
deeds that every Mesopotamian king should aspire to. More generally, agrarian em- 
pire and trade are often discussed as mutually exclusive opposites; but this is a false 
dichotomy. Imperial elites needed access to markets to transform part of their ag- 
ricultural wealth into a greater array of products and goods. Empire was a strategy 
to capture the world’s diversity, in materials as well as in people (See Haldon, Vol. 1, 
Chap. 5 on the political economy of empire). 

The demand of state-forming elites for distant products even fueled the rise of 
a thin Afro-Eurasian long-distance trade. Sometimes misleadingly referred to as 
the Silk Road, the series of overlapping macro-regional commercial networks that 
slowly came to span pre-industrial Eurasia may perhaps better be labeled as a form 
of “archaic globalization,” a result of elite ideologies of consumption and far-flung 
imperial conquest.? Under this rubric also belongs slavery, the capture of human 
labor, sometimes in possession of specialized skills that were not otherwise avail- 
able to rulers and their elites. Victory in war automatically brought with it captives, 
and through most of history, the growth of empire often went together with the 


10 « 


growth of slavery." “His might is in all lands,” Ramesses II, the model imperialist 


of ancient Egypt, announced for all times on the temple at Abu Simbel, “bringing 
for him multitudes of workmen from the captivity of his sword in every country.”!! 

Although emphasized through the depiction of long rows of ethnically diverse 
captives, the claim of Ramesses was wildly hyperbolic. His own expansive ambitions 
had been checked in 1274 BcE at the Battle of Kadesh, once a city in Syria, and soon 
he had had to come to terms with the ruler of the Hittites, a rival monarchy that had 
developed in Anatolia, recognizing him as an equal. But that was done only grudg- 
ingly. The temples of Ramesses were plastered over with triumphant depictions and 
verbal celebrations of the invincible military prowess of the pharaoh laying low his 
enemies, much to the dismay of his Hittite colleague, who complained in letters 
about the boastful and distorted representation of their military confrontations 
propagated in Egypt. Little did it help. On the temple built to worship Ramesses and 
keep his memory alive, an inscription portrayed the Hittites coming as supplicants 
to the pharaoh, asking for peace.!* Maybe Ramesses had to lend grudging recogni- 
tion to his Anatolian rival, but to the home audience he would still insist that he was 
the greatest and mightiest. This is a grammar that would continue to structure the 
competition for supremacy among monarchs and states through the centuries. 

‘The Near Eastern world had grown and populations had become denser since the 
time of Sargon. Several great powers had emerged among a vast number of lesser 


° Bayly 2002; Bang 2016. 

10 See Bradley and Cartledge 2011 (and the following volumes in this series). For Greco-Roman slavery, 
Finley 1980 remains classic for its global perspective, further Dal Lago and Katsari 2008. 

| Breasted 1906, § 498. 

2 Breasted 1906, § 371 (“to crave peace”). 
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rulers. This select family of “great kings” was pulled together in mutual recognition 
and rivalry.! The annals of ancient Near Eastern history presents a long catalogue 
of putative imperial powers, many more in fact than could be included for detailed 
treatment in the subsequent chapters of Part I. However, behind the vast parade of 
powers that came and went, a trend toward expansive growth and consolidation 
was gathering strength, but only slowly. The Bronze Age societies of the Levant still 
comprised only a few million people and state organizations remained brittle and 
vulnerable. The twelfth century BCE even saw a period of widespread collapse, espe- 
cially along the margins. Historians continue to struggle to explain this “dark age,’ 
but the first adaptation of iron for the production of weaponry likely represented a 
serious challenge to the hold on power for existing state and warrior elites. Iron was 
far more easily available than bronze alloy, which in addition to copper requires tin, 
a metal that was only obtainable from a very restricted number of distant geograph- 
ical locations. As new and old elites learned to adapt to the conditions of the iron 
age and managed to regain control, state-building resumed with greater strength; 
its repertoire of governing institutions and practices now took on firmer contours.4 
These developments culminated in the triumphant rise of Assur, a city-state in 
Northern Mesopotamia. From the late tenth century BCE until the late seventh cen- 
tury BCE, the Assyrians managed, bit by bit, to subject the rest of the ancient Near 
East to their rule and bring the old Mesopotamian process of state-formation to its 
logical conclusion: universal empire (Barjamovic, Chap. 3). 

From near and far, people would flock to new palatial cities constructed at Kalhu, 
Dur Sharrukin, and Nineveh to demonstrate their loyalty or seek the favor of the 
great king; eventually even Egypt was reduced to vassalage. The Assyrian lord knew 
no equal and his writ ran to all corners of the Levantine world while his armies 
wrought havoc among enemies and rebels. Populations of specialist craftsmen 
and laborers were deported to new locations to cater to the needs of the Assyrian 
rulers. Large irrigation works were constructed, hunting grounds with animals and 
plants from all over the realm were established to symbolize the universality of the 
empire in microcosm, while the world of letters was served by the sponsorship of 
vast book collections. The main text of the epic of Gilgamesh, among the oldest lit- 
erary texts in the world and a touchstone of ancient Mesopotamian court culture, 
was recovered during archaeological excavations of the royal library in Nineveh. 
Then, at the height ofits glory and power, the empire was riven by rebellion and civil 
war. A composite body, potential rival centers of power remained within its terri- 
tory. One such was Babylon, a vast city-state in southern Mesopotamia and once 
the seat of an empire of its own; it now came to serve as a basis for a rival claimant to 
the throne. However, the succession struggle opened a Pandora’s Box. In less than a 
decade Assyrian power collapsed while the Babylonians were able to capture a part 


13 Bryce 2005, 277, on the Hittite’s asking for peace. See further Bryce 2006 for a fundamental analysis of 
Near Eastern Bronze Age international politics. 

14 Richardson 2017. 

15 George 1999 for an introduction and translation. 
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of the imperial territories. In doing so, they also drew on assistance from the neigh- 
boring Iranian regions. This was a sign of things to come. 

A few decades later (539 BCE), Babylon would fall to an invading force led by 
Cyrus, a local Persian dynast. The Achaemenid or Persian Empire had been born 
(Waters, Chap. 4). Under Cyrus and his successors, the armies of the Achaemenid 
rulers would roam wider and further than anyone before. What Droysen remarked 
of Alexander the Great, the eventual Macedonian conqueror of the realm, could as 
well be said about the Achaemenids themselves: they seem both to bring an epoch 
in world history to its conclusion and be the initiators of a new age.!° From one 
perspective, the Achaemenids stepped successfully into the shoes of the Assyrian 
Empire, conquering all of its former territories. However, the new empire did more 
than just restore and build on the foundations of the past; it broke the bounds of the 
old Near Eastern world, extending its hegemony across Iran and deep into Central 
Asia, as well as to the west, pushing out through Anatolia to reach for the growing 
world of Hellenic city-states around the Aegean. Empire was now sustainable out- 
side the traditional population centers of the Levantine world. The zones of rela- 
tively dense sedentary peasantries, which required the intensification of land use 
and cultivation of food crops, had continued to grow bigger, and the formation of 
empire followed suit. The Achaemenid achievement marks a new plateau in world 
history that set the parameters of imperial rule for many centuries to come. In broad 
terms, they effectively stretched across as much territory as could be managed until 
the age of colonialism widened the reach of imperial power further still.!” 

As king of kings, their rule has become an emblem of imperial diversity, subjec- 
ting an almost infinite variety of ethnic groups and polities to their decentralized 
overlordship. Satraps were sent out from the court to govern individual regions of 
the empire, more in the nature of a viceroy than the civil servant of a centralizing 
administration. Meanwhile, the Achaemenid ruler himself traveled, taking turns 
residing in a number of royal residences situated around the empire. His realm was 
a patchwork, a composite and occasionally fissiparous body comprising many re- 
gionally distinct forms of political organization; the ruler responded in the only 
way possible—by conspicuously professing his respect for local customs and 
traditions. A loose unity, or integration, was produced not through assimilation, 
but through a hierarchical and ritual dialogue; the court of the ruler and his highest 
representatives would distribute privileges and distinctions to local elites, who were 
left mostly to govern themselves, in return for submissive loyalty. Only a small tier, 
mostly of Persian descent, constituted an empire-wide aristocracy, or “ethno-ruling 
class” as some prefer, on whom the very highest positions at court, in the army, 
and across the provinces would be bestowed. Their children would be sent to court 
to bond and fraternize with the royal offspring. Such a thin super-structure was 
enough. The demands of the Achaemenid world ruler would have been a relatively 


16 Droysen [1877] 2008, 3 (the opening sentence). 
” Taagepera 1978. See also Chase-Dunn and Khutkyy, Chap. 3 of Vol. 1, especially fig. 3.1. 
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light burden to carry, at least for much of the empire. But the realm was of such gi- 
gantic proportions that even modest tax demands were sufficient to make the depth 
of the imperial coffers proverbial. No one could match the wealth and amount of 
resources available to the Great King. 

The imperial monarchy of the Achaemenids set a powerful example for the 
next several centuries, sparking both emulation, tacit adaptation, and open rejec- 
tion. Herodotus (ca. 484-420 BcE), in one of the earliest extant works of history— 
written from the margins of the Persian world—saw the great realm as immoderate, 
militating against the laws of reason and proportion. Whether the Achaemenid 
world empire was reviled or admired, however, it produced an archetype that, 
bundling a set of solutions to the problem of extensive government in pre-industrial 
societies, would be both adapted, modified, developed, and reinvented from scratch 
in subsequent millennia by imperial rulers. This happened as the Achaemenid king 
of kings ceased to have the world to himself and found that rivals of his own cal- 
iber had appeared. The growth of peasant populations capable of supporting state- 
formation outpaced, so to speak, the reach of Persian arms. From the early sixth 
to the end of the fourth centuries BcE, the central-western Mediterranean, East 
Asia, and North India saw the rise of state-systems and states of sufficient weight 
to constitute new centers around which extensive empires would begin to congeal 
(Scheidel, Chap. 5). 


Bibliography, with Guidance 


The short opening chapters for Parts I to VIII seek to identify the overarching 
patterns and broad trends that are characteristic of each period in world historical 
terms. No attempt has been made to provide detailed references for these synthetic 
histories. This would have been an almost meaningless exercise given the vast, not 
to say disorienting, amount of historical scholarship that each of these aims to dis- 
till into a relatively short statement about the main developments in the history of 
imperialism. However, the opening syntheses should all be seen as having been 
written on the basis of the individual historical narrative chapters that follow in- 
side each part. While references have been restricted mostly to direct quotations or, 
minimally, to providing some literature on the specific examples that are discussed 
in detail, each accompanying bibliography will be prefaced by a few lines guiding 
readers toward some examples of scholarship. These will not always be the most re- 
cent, but will rather be works that have offered significant synthesizing overviews in 
the past, and that have helped shape a broader world historical understanding of the 
period and processes in question. Moreover Chapter 1, of volume 1, The Imperial 
Experience, provides an extensive theoretical survey with much guidance on the 
scholarship of empire. 

For the beginning of imperialism and state-formation, Mann (1986) is fun- 
damental. Eich (2015) supports our emphasis on war, military elites, and 
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state-formation emerging out of people's lack of ability to move out of reach. On 
the basic character of complex or state-forming pre-industrial societies, Hall (1985) 
and Crone (1989) offer trenchant discussion, while Braudel (1981) remains unsur- 
passed, not least in his emphasis on slow, demographically driven, spatial expan- 
sion. Bang and Scheidel (2013) survey the process of state-formation in western 
Eurasia from the Bronze Age up to the rise of Islam. Bang and Kolodziejczyk (2012) 
track the spread of universal empire and its grammar of lordship across Afro- 
Eurasian history, from the Assyrians and Achaemenids to the eighteenth century. 
Alcock et al. (2001) and Bang and Bayly (2011) examine the comparative histor- 
ical sociology of pre-colonial empires. Scheidel (2017) emphasizes their strength 
in forging steeper social hierarchies, and Burbank and Cooper (2010) explore im- 
perial strategies of rule, the manipulation of a politics of difference, from antiquity 
until the twentieth century. 
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Egypt, Old to New Kingdom (2686-1069 BCE) 


Juan Carlos Moreno Garcia 


What Is an “Egyptian Empire”? 


A historiographic tradition going back to the nineteenth century considers the 
history of pharaonic Egypt to be marked by a vivid qualitative contrast between 
two very different types of periods. Those regarded as “bright; when the state 
was “strong” and centralized, are referred to as “empires” or “kingdoms” (Reich 
in German, kingdom in English, and empire in French: e.g., Alten Reich, Middle 
Kingdom, Nouvel Empire would be the Old, Middle, and New Kingdoms of Egypt 
in German, English, and French, respectively), whereas intervening periods are 
suggestively called “intermediate” and are alleged to have been dominated by po- 
litical turmoil, state collapse, and cultural decadence. A paradoxical consequence 
of such historical periodization is that Egyptian “empires” were primarily defined 
on the basis of internal considerations (e.g., social stability, administrative centrali- 
zation, and the production of abundant, high-quality, state-sponsored art), and not 
on grounds of external expansion and conquest. Given the relative scarcity of ad- 
ministrative and diplomatic documents for these periods, art history and monu- 
mental architecture have played a determinative role in contemporary perceptions 
of ancient Egyptian power and state capacity. 

Old Kingdom Egypt (i.e., Ancien Empire, 2686-2125 BcE), when no external 
conquests took place, presents an extreme example. The same is true of Middle 
Kingdom Egypt (2055-1650 BcE), which until the 1990s was interpreted by many 
studies as a peaceful period—a cultural efflorescence that blossomed in isolation. 
Nevertheless, the massive pyramids built during the former period, and the “classic” 
art and literature produced in the latter, were thought to have fulfilled the criteria 
needed in order to conceptualize both as “empires.” 

The New Kingdom (1550-1069 BcE) stands in contrast to this, though somewhat 
puzzlingly. It was an age of extensive Egyptian conquests in Northeast Africa and 
the Levant, involving armed conflicts and diplomatic contact with the main powers 
of the Near East. However, this pharaonic expansion is usually argued away as an 
exceptional and vigorous reaction against prior foreign threats (or even as a result 
of a sudden and quite unexplained appetite for tribute). In short, it is presented as 
a rather eccentric episode in an otherwise isolated, inward-looking, and peaceful 
history. Remarkably, the Kushite and Saite periods of the first millennium BCE are 
usually dismissed as not being truly “Egyptian” because of foreign influences (both 
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are lumped into a decadent Basse Epoque). This is again in spite of Egyptian expan- 
sion under both dynasties into the Eastern Mediterranean, as well as an active for- 
eign policy involving Cyrenaica, the Aegean, the Syro-Levantine area, and Nubia.! 

What emerges is a naive, unarticulated, and, in the end, nearly incomprehen- 
sible interpretation of pharaonic foreign policy. It assumes that matters were deter- 
mined by the supposed geographic isolation of Egypt. And this, in turn, assumes 
that Egypt had insignificant interests outside the borders of the country and a re- 
luctance to get involved in external conflict, unless to counter foreign aggression. 
This limited perspective is the consequence of the traditional interpretation of an- 
cient Egypt as a craddle of civilization and, accordingly, its “natural” central po- 
sition as the primary source of diplomatic, economic, and cultural initiative in 
Northeast Africa and the southern Levant. Again, the very nature of the sources 
has greatly contributed to this unbalanced perception of Egyptian foreign policy, 
as historians have tried to compensate for the scarcity of administrative informa- 
tion (archives, diplomatic correspondence, official records) by giving inordinate 
attention to artistic and literary works. In fact, the bulk of the evidence consists 
of laudatory inscriptions, monumental iconography, and literary compositions, 
whose value as historical sources is burdened by the unilateral and heavily ideolog- 
ical perspective they encode. Further problems emerge from the insufficient use of 
archaeology in the study of the geography of power, conquest, and administration, 
in both a diachronic and comparative perspective. Likewise, they emerge from the 
neglect of geopolitical considerations, particularly with respect to the control of in- 
ternational flows of wealth, trade routes, as well as raw and luxury items. As for 
the role ascribed to the state (and its centralized control over economic activities), 
it is conceived of as the sole promoter of contact with foreign countries, ignoring 
the interests and capabilities of other social actors (e.g., traders, craftsmen, herders, 
mercenaries, potentates).” Even the mere possibility of the existence of divergent 
goals, interests, and strategies among competing factions within the ruling elite is 
dismissed in favor of an overwhelmingly monolithic state. 

It nevertheless seems unrealistic that every commercial venture abroad should 
have passed exclusively through the infrequent expeditions organized by the state 
that were celebrated in monumental art and epigraphy (as though Egypt’s economy 
was Virtually autarchic). Relatively obscure episodes like the Amarna interlude, or 
the advent of the New Kingdom Ramesside pharaohs, were accompanied by the 
foundation of new capitals (Tell Amarna, Pi-Ramesses), cultic innovation, and 
by marked divergences in foreign policy. This indicates that significant changes 
occurred, which are still poorly understood, in the balance of power between 
different sectors of the ruling elite (e.g., the military, priesthood, high officials) 
and distinct regions within the kingdom (e.g., Thebes, the Northeastern Delta). 
More intriguing, vital bases created by the pharaohs to organize and promote 
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foreign trade—like Tell el-Dab’a or the fortresses in Nubia at the end of the Middle 
Kingdom—not only survived the collapse of central authority, but flourished in its 
absence. In fact, they became burgeoning multicultural centers engaged in trade, 
well-integrated into the international networks of exchange, and in some instances 
they developed into independent political centers. These examples illustrate, once 
more, how an uncritical reliance on the official pharaonic record has played a 
distorting role in our modern perceptions of ancient Egyptian foreign policy. They 
also show that trade and commercial interests have been largely neglected in the 
study of Egyptian imperialism.? And this is most striking because while trade and 
the active integration of Egypt in international networks of exchange are well ac- 
cepted for the Pre-Dynastic and Archaic periods,* they are undervalued in histor- 
ical times, as if state-sponsored expeditions and exchanges of diplomatic gifts, both 
infrequent, monopolized any foreign contact. 

Nevertheless, recent archaeological discoveries suggest a rather more bal- 
anced interpretation of the nature, goals, and extent of the Egyptian interven- 
tion abroad. They also reveal the active role played by her neighbors, especially 
Nubia, as well as by mobile pastoral populations. Finally, they make it possible to 
set Egyptian geopolitical interests in a more comprehensive framework. Building 
an empire appears thus as only one option among several, following a particular 
historical logic that should be contrasted—in terms of costs, means, returns, and 
balance of power—with alternative “logics” that prevailed in other periods. In 
this light, Egyptian “empire” was quite limited in the period under considera- 
tion, being mostly restricted to the New Kingdom. Broadly speaking, Egyptian 
military intervention abroad was of two types. The first consisted of occasional 
expeditions into Nubia, Libyan territory, and into the Levant, accompanied—in 
the case of Lower Nubia—by the establishment of factories/fortresses. This seems 
to have been an effort to monopolize the traffic between inner Africa and the 
Mediterranean. The Nubian powers proved nevertheless to be not only indispen- 
sable mediators when dealing with regions further to the south, but also tena- 
cious rivals, able to get involved in Egypt herself. It was only in the New Kingdom 
period that a new kind of intervention appears, doubtless responding to new eco- 
nomic and commercial conditions that emerged in Northeast Africa and the Near 
East after the Middle Bronze Age collapse of the Middle Kingdom. Occasional 
expeditions were replaced by a durable occupation of more extensive areas, signif- 
icantly situated both at the source (i.e., Nubia) and at the end (i.e., Syro-Levantine 
region) of commercial routes that conveyed luxury goods (incense, gold, ivory, 
ebony, etc.) that were in high demand among Eastern Mediterranean and Near 
Eastern powers. The virtual Egyptian monopoly over the main land and sea routes 
supplying such goods (including the Red Sea) probably explain the exceptional 
international position of Egypt during the Late Bronze Age. Several factors sealed 
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off the possibility of recovering this position in later periods. The first was the 
development of new commercial routes at the end of the second millennium (for 
instance, the Incense Road). A second was the increasing involvement of mobile 
populations in exchange networks (for instance, Libyans, Sea Peoples, Chaldeans, 
Aramaeans). The final factor was the emergence of independent polities in some 
of the main areas of production (e.g., Kush, South-Arabia, Ethiopia), which 
escaped Egyptian control and its sustained logistic capacities. 


Egypt at the Crossroads: The Geopolitics 
of Pharaonic Imperialism 


The analysis of Egyptian imperialism in terms of crude economic interest—that 
is, as a predatory and self-conscious search for immediate and direct wealth (e.g., 
tribute, deliveries of precious items, and customs), as well as for direct political con- 
trol over a given area—would be reductive, if not entirely misleading. Rather, the 
study of geopolitical considerations can prove to be more productive if pursued 
along a series of interconnected lines: the flows of resources and wealth; the acces- 
sibility and possibility to control them; the means available to achieve such con- 
trol; the confluence or divergence of interests between different social actors (both 
internal and external); the balance of power between competing policies; and fi- 
nally, the reactions (political, economic, social, geopolitical, and cultural) that were 
provoked by imperial policies. 

Another critical element explaining Egyptian expansion abroad was the need to 
obtain strategic commodities that were scarce or simply absent in the Nile Valley. 
Certainly Egypt was celebrated for its immense agricultural wealth, but it was 
impoverished in metal ore and wood. Timber, for instance, was an indispensable 
commodity for architectural projects, shipbuilding, or the manufacture of specific 
components of military chariots, but had to be mainly imported from abroad. As 
for metals, copper was available close to the Nile Valley (in Sinai, the Jordan Valley, 
and the Eastern Desert, for instance) but its exploitation usually involved the col- 
laboration of local populations. Tin, however, was a central Asian commodity only 
available through trade. Finally, gold ore lay in close proximity to Egypt. The most 
noteworthy deposits were in Nubia and the Eastern Desert. The latter could be 
exploited directly by means of mining expeditions, but access to Nubian gold was 
not so easy, thus necessitating different political solutions that ranged from con- 
quest (for instance, in the New Kingdom) to forms of collaboration/partnership 
with Nubian powers (in the Middle Kingdom). In fact, recent discoveries reveal that 
the Nubian kingdom of Kerma became a formidable power around 1650 sce and 
that gold exploitation by local populations, apparently on a seasonal basis, provided 
Kerma with an important economic and strategic resource. Finally, silver was also 
imported. However, the huge quantities that were delivered as taxes by late second 
millennium farmers suggest that silver arrived in Egypt not only as tribute or 
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diplomatic gifts but also, quite probably, through commerce. Of course, this raises 
the question about the kind of goods that were exchanged for Egyptian imports. 
While pharaonic sources provide a homogenizing view of the commodities arriving 
in the Nile Valley as tribute, the reality was more complex. Textiles and high-quality 
manufactured items figure as the main exports, together with papyrus, natron, dry 
fish, linen, or lentils. But the bulk of Egyptian exports might have been cereals, as 
they were in Classical times. In fact, inscriptions from late second millennium BCE 
do reveal that grain was sent to the Hittite kingdom, quite probably in exchange for 
silver. 

A further aspect of Egyptian imperialism concerns the role played by mobile 
populations bordering the Nile Valley. Usually described in pharaonic sources as 
marauding troublemakers and bandits, they entered in fact into competition with 
Egyptian authorities for the use of grazing land in areas scarcely populated within 
Egypt itself, like Lower and Middle Egypt. Furthermore, archaeology reveals that 
they kept autonomous and extensive trade networks through the Western Desert 
and the Sinai, and also that some mobile populations, like the so-called Pan-Grave 
culture of the Eastern Desert, apparently carried out trade activities along the Nile 
Valley during the first half of the second millennium Bce. Far from the backward 
populations depicted in Egyptian sources, mobile populations were important 
vectors of exchanges, and their relations with Egyptian authorities oscillated be- 
tween collaboration, competition, and conflict for the exploitation of the resources 
of the Nile Valley. That is why they were not simply repulsed when military con- 
flict finally erupted but, instead, were settled as herders or policemen in Egypt it- 
self.° In sum, geopolitical concerns, rivalry with neighboring powers over strategic 
areas, access to critical resources, and control over trade networks figure promi- 
nently among the motivators underlying Egyptian imperial expansion along the 
Nile Valley and the Levant. 

Recent archaeological work in different areas of Northeast Africa and the Levant 
has proven essential for a deeper knowledge of the exchange routes and of flows of 
wealth in which Egypt was involved. The discovery of the ancient site of Balat (i.e., 
the oasis of Dakhla, in the Western Desert)—a third millennium pharaonic set- 
tlement in the Eastern Sahara—as well as the traces of an ancient trail connecting 
Balat to the Uweinat region, which was marked out with inscriptions, reveals that 
Egyptian expeditions were traveling hundreds of miles into the desert in search of 
pigments and incense.’ Silver, base metals, and slaves were imported from the Levant 
at the end of the third millennium, according to the inscription of Iny.’ Meanwhile 
a slightly later tomb of an official buried at Elephantine describes his role as supplier 
of goods from Nubia, the southern Red Sea, and the Levantine coast. A new inscrip- 
tion from the necropolis of Dashur mentions several military expeditions sent to 
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Lebanon and further north at the beginning of the second millennium,’ while the 
excavation of Tell el-Daba, in the Eastern Delta, has revealed an active naval and 
trading base connecting Egypt with the Levant in the Middle Kingdom. Around 
1650 BCE, it became the capital of the kingdom of the Hyksos (an independent 
polity that existed in the Eastern Delta around 1750-1550 BcE with a strong pres- 
ence of peoples from the southern Levant). Tell el-Dab’a became the center of their 
Egyptian-Levantine multicultural state that was heavily involved in trade with the 
Levant and that corresponded through letters with both Mesopotamia and Nubia. 
Mersa Gawasis, a Middle Kingdom harbor in the Red Sea, has provided epigraphic 
and archaeological evidence of trade with Crete, Canaan, and the land of Punt (ie., 
the Eritrean-Yemeni coast and the territories inland).!° The maritime diffusion 
of crops and animals between Africa and India are confirmed by finds of various 
millet seeds (Panicum miliaceum) at Ukma (close to Kerma, in Nubia), a plant un- 
known in Mesopotamia, the Levant, and Egypt but found in China and, from 2000 
BCE, also in the Indus Valley.!! A trade station operated at the oasis of Dakhla from 
1700 BCE on, apparently independent of any state initiative,” while an inscription 
from Elkab describes a raid against this locality that was orchestrated by Nubians 
and people from Punt around 1600 sce. The Ramesside fortress at Zawiyet Umm 
el-Rakham, about 300 kilometers west of Alexandria, on the Mediterranean coast, 
was likewise a trade center with the Levant, as revealed by the remains of several 
storerooms and storage vessels from Canaan, Cyprus, and the Aegean.’ Finally, the 
surprising discovery of an inscription of King Ramesses IT] near the oasis of Tayma, 
in Saudi Arabia, shows that Egyptian interests also extended to this strategic cross- 
roads in the Late Bronze Age. 

What emerges from this very selective evidence is not only that Egypt was in- 
volved in trade, contacts, and exchange routes covering a far wider ranging area 
than previously supposed, but also that the traditional assumption of Egypt as the 
uncontested geopolitical actor in this region deserves considerable qualification. 
Accordingly, in contrast to the central role attributed to Egypt and the pharaohs 
(based solely on boastful texts and triumphant scenes), a more balanced picture 
would examine the aims, nature, and extent of Egyptian foreign relations. Certainly, 
Egypt was a strategic crossroads that connected Northeast Africa and the Red Sea to 
the Levant, the Aegean, and the Near East, but now—through this new lens—it did 
so in competition with other powers. Nubians, Puntites, Libyans, Hyksos, and even 
autonomous powers within Egypt herself therefore appear under a new light as ac- 
tive protagonists with their own interests, and not as mere agents and mediators 
of the pharaohs. All of this consisted in a complex and variable network of rela- 
tions involving diplomacy, political alliance, and warfare—both small scale and 
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large—but also smuggling and alternative circuits that circumvented state control 
and exploited lucrative routes. Mobile populations (Nubians of the desert, Libyans, 
“Peoples of the Sea,” Levantine Bedouins) played a crucial but underestimated role. 
They managed to develop their own trading networks abroad, so their depiction as 
marauders in Egyptian sources needs a thorough re-evaluation. 

Two important considerations should then be highlighted about the role of 
Egyptian imperialism. On one hand, periods of strong, centralized pharaonic au- 
thority were concomitant with the creation of infrastructure aimed at controlling 
the routes through which commodities moved. Three types of infrastructure figure 
prominently in the archaeological and written record. First, certain harbors at the 
limits of the kingdom—like Avaris/Tell el-Daba in the Eastern Delta, Elephantine 
in the southernmost border of Egypt, and Ayn Sukhna and Mersa/Wadi Gawassis 
on the Red Sea—served as the main terminals for state-sponsored expeditions. 
Second, there were fortresses and chains of forts founded several hundred 
kilometers from the Egyptian borders, in the middle of potentially hostile territory, 
that served as checkpoints and trading centers. Their isolated location seems un- 
tenable on strictly military grounds, so their purpose must have been more com- 
mercial than defensive (the term “factory” would be probably better suited). This 
applies to Zawiyet Umm el-Rakham on the Libyan coast, Buhen, Mirgissa, and the 
fortresses founded around the Second Cataract, in Nubia, where the papyrological 
and epigraphic record reveals the importance of trade. Balat, in the oasis of Dakhla, 
combines aspects of both commercial base and fortified site. Third, select foreign 
countries appear as partners and intermediaries in Egyptian trade ventures, with 
Byblos and Punt being the best documented. Finally, it should be added that certain 
Egyptians institutions, like temples within and outside Egypt, also appear to be in- 
volved in trade and mining. This is true, for instance, of the temples in Nubia during 
the New Kingdom or the temple of Serabit el-Khadim in Sinai. 

On the other hand, it can be observed that trade networks flourished in periods 
when the pharaonic state split into competing polities. The Egyptian Delta in 
those periods became more Levantine in terms of its political and economic ac- 
tivities. Political fragmentation (as happened at the end of the Old, Middle, and 
New kingdoms) produced a political landscape of small and ephemeral polities 
with petty kings at their head, perhaps linked by hierarchical ties to the more pow- 
erful centers (like Tell el-Dab’a in the late Second Intermediate Period, as shown by 
inscribed scarabs). Another consequence was a more fluid circulation of Levantine 
populations and pastoral elements (possibly including Libyans) into Lower and 
Middle Egypt,'* in an economic environment where trade flourished and external 
contacts became more active. It is significant that Egypt’s reunification and rein- 
corporation of the Delta were usually accompanied by its administrative and po- 
litical reorganization. It was also marked by negative references to pastoral and/ 
or foreign populations, as literary compositions such as the Teaching for Merikare 
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or The Prophecy of Neferty show. Upper Egypt, on the other hand, appears more 
stable, with the Theban region serving as the primary political focus, probably 
because of its strategic role as a crossroads linking maritime and land routes in 
Northeast Africa (serving as both the “horizontal axis” linking the Western Desert 
and the Red Sea, and the “vertical axis” through which the Nile flowed). But its iso- 
lation from the Mediterranean shore (where the trade routes ended), coupled with 
Nubian competition on the Nile, meant that any durable hegemony depended on 
control over its northern and southern rivals. Nubians, Lower Egyptian polities, 
and Thebans thus appear alternately to fight, ally, and collaborate until one of 
them finally imposed its supremacy over the region and its trade routes. Over 
the centuries, the Hyksos, Theban, Kushite, and Saite dynasties exemplify such 
outcomes. 

Given this geopolitical environment, two conclusions can be inferred about 
Egyptian imperialism. On one hand, the primary aim of pharaonic foreign policy 
was to control (and, when possible, monopolize) the flows of wealth circulating 
through Northeast Africa, the Red Sea, and the southern Levant—from Cyrenaica 
to Byblos and from the Mediterranean Sea to the Indian Ocean—to capture the 
lucrative trade routes developed in periods of state incapacity and to eliminate 
rivals.!° On the other hand, however, this inevitably led to conflict with other 
powers advancing similar claims, whether they stood at the starting point of such 
routes—in inner Africa and the southernmost Red Sea—or at their end in the 
Levant. The end of the Middle Bronze Age, in this respect, marks a turning point. 
The trade routes that flourished during this period were followed, for the first time, 
by several subsequent phenomena. The first was a durable imperial intervention 
by Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and Nilotic powers in the Syro-Levantine area. The 
second was the Egyptian conquest of Nubia (at a time when Nubia was involved in 
long-distance contacts with the Indian Ocean and Punt). The third, and final, was 
large-scale military conflict with Libyan populations. Later, the collapse of the Late 
Bronze Age superpowers gave way to a new wave of flourishing trade and polit- 
ical fragmentation (in South Arabia, Phoenicia, Transjordan, Palestine, Syria, and 
Lower Egypt), which was followed in turn by the appearance of “world empires” 
seeking to control, for the first time, the Near East in its entirety, including its 
Nilotic and Arabian edges. 


Empire as a Geopolitical Variable: A Historical Outline 
The first “imperial” era in pharaonic history was the Old Kingdom (2686-2125 


BCE), a period in which there was no true empire, since we lack evidence that 
Egypt occupied or administered foreign territories.'° What appears instead is a 
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foreign policy consisting of infrequent military and trade encounters with Egypt's 
neighbors in Africa and the Levant, along with—to judge by the limited archaeo- 
logical evidence—occasional diplomatic contacts with Syrian states like Ebla.!” 

When considering the evidence provided by the execration texts (i.e., ritual 
formulae written on small crude figurines of prisoners which enumerate poten- 
tially hostile countries and people), Nubia appears to have been a major concern 
for the pharaohs. The majority of the peoples and places evoked are broadly located 
in Northeast Africa and they offer an invaluable, detailed picture of the polit- 
ical situation south of Egypt.!® Egypt’s preoccupation with Nubia is further con- 
firmed by occasional references to substantial pharaonic armies deployed there, 
sometimes numbering up to 20,000 men, which often resulted in the capture of 
prisoners and cattle, which were brought back to Egypt as booty.’ Nevertheless, 
commemorative texts present a rather unbalanced picture of relations between 
Egyptians and Nubians—tacitly assuming that conflict with “barbarian” Nubians 
was inevitable—to the point that it has been often admitted that these expeditions 
aimed at eliminating a potential menace on the southern border by depopulating 
Lower Nubia.”? However, recent archaeological discoveries prove that this was not 
the case, and that a Nubian presence, in fact, also extended deep into the Western 
Desert and even into Egypt itself, especially in the region between Gebelein and 
Elephantine. Hunters, for instance, figure prominently among the inhabitants of 
several villages at Gebelein, as do nomads, whereas Nubian cultic centers have been 
discovered around Hierakonpolis. Other inscriptions reveal that their collaboration 
was essential to the success of Egyptian caravans entering inner Africa.”! Whether 
Buhen was only a fortress or a factory, its location as an isolated Egyptian outpost 
in Nubia would have been inconceivable unless its presence was at least tolerated by 
the Nubians. The same could be said of Balat, in the oasis of Dakhla. It seems prefer- 
able then to assume that the Egyptian policy consisted, in fact, of a combination of 
alliances, partnership, collaboration, and armed conflict with the different Nubian 
polities mentioned by the texts. As for the apparent scarcity of Nubians in Lower 
Nubia, it cannot be ruled out that this was the result of their mobility as well as their 
increased specialization in pastoral production, herding, and transhumance across 
vast areas, which might have been undertaken in order to meet a possible Egyptian 
demand for hides and other products. 

In this light, Elephantine appears to have been a crucial base for the organization 
of caravans, as well as a multicultural society consisting of interpreters, soldiers, 
traders, leaders of expeditions, agents of the king, and Nubians—including sjnw (an 
Egyptian term translated as “runners” or “quick messengers”)—who are frequently 
attested in the execration texts (brief texts with lists of potential enemies of Egypt 
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written on figurines that represented prisoners).” Trade appears to have been an 
important activity there from the very beginning of the Old Kingdom, and not al- 
ways necessarily subordinated to the state. For instance, the main authorities of 
Elephantine did not hold the title of “great chief of the province,” as did their Upper 
Egyptian counterparts, but rather that of “overseer of interpreters/foreigners.” 
and their autobiographical inscriptions abound in fascinating details about the 
expeditions sent deep into Nubia. Herkhuf and Sabni, for example, led caravans of 
hundreds of donkeys loaded with incense, ebony, several kinds of resin, panther and 
lion skins, elephant tusks, and other goods.’ The routes in use followed the course 
of the Nile and desert tracks (like the “route of the oasis”), the particulars of which 
probably depended on a combination of logistical considerations, the location of 
the goods sought, and the potential for hostile encounters. Nubians thus appear 
less as a threat or as passive partners, and more as politically arranged mediators, 
pursuing their own interests and facilitating the success of Egyptian expeditions. 
Another element of such activities in Elephantine is the geographical scope 
of the expeditions led by the local leaders, which reached across a far wider area 
than in neighboring Nubia. Herkhuf, for instance, followed both the oases and the 
Elephantine trails. It departed from this locality, but also from Thinis, which was 
several hundred kilometers to the north.74 Khnumhotep states that “I went forth 
with my lords, the noblemen and seal-bearers of the god, Tjeti and Khui, to Byblos 
and to Punt [lacuna] times. I returned safely after having crossed these lands,° and 
Heqaib was sent to the Land of the “Asiatics” (Aamu) in order to bring back to Egypt 
the corpse of an official killed there, together with his troops, when he was building 
a ship to travel to Punt.”° Similar networks are attested in an exceptional late third 
millennium inscription from the same place, where an official collected the goods 
in Elephantine that had been brought from the Nubian lands of Medja and Yam, 
consisting in myrrh from Byblos, gold and copper from “The Land of the God” 
(= Punt and other sites), incense from Yam, ebony from Wetenet, ivory from a re- 
gion whose name is destroyed in the text, and several kinds of monkeys from other 
locations. Afterward, these goods were shipped to Heracleopolis, in the north.’” 
The fact that Levantine goods arrived into Nubia and were collected by Elephantine 
officials reveals the existence of a trade network over a vast area (Levant, Punt, 
Nubia, the Eastern Sahara) that was not controlled by the Egyptian state. In fact, 
Elephantine officials also appear involved in such trade as a private venture, at 
their own initiative.?* To sum up, Elephantine officials appear to have been true 
specialists in the provision of foreign valuables, not only from neighboring Nubia. 
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One of the main sources of metals and precious items (especially incense, myrrh, 
and semiprecious stone) was Punt.” Its remote location on both shores of the 
southern Red Sea, and the complex logistics needed to get there (including shipyards 
at Coptos, land trails crossing the Eastern Desert, and harbors like Wadi Gawassis), 
apparently precluded the possibility of armed conflicts and instead privileged trade 
expeditions.*° Nevertheless, the one-sided picture in the Egyptian records needs 
qualifying. On one hand, it is quite possible that Punt was not necessarily the pro- 
ducer of all the goods sought by the Egyptians but was instead a crossroads for 
traders, where commodities from distant locations were exchanged and stored. In 
fact, the Indian Ocean appears increasingly to have been, from very early on, an 
important route where seeds, animals, and other goods circulated between Africa 
and South Asia*! Perhaps the role of Punt was comparable to Dilmun (Bahrein), 
where Mesopotamian traders met their colleagues from distant countries, in- 
cluding India, Iran, and Oman. This could explain why goods from Punt reached 
Nubia independent of any Egyptian expedition, or why Asian seeds have appeared 
in several Nubian tombs, but not in Egypt. On the other hand, trade encounters be- 
tween Puntites and Egyptians relied on mutual, not solely Egyptian, interests. And 
if Egyptians certainly sent trade expeditions to Punt, Puntites could eventually have 
made common cause with Nubian polities and attacked Egypt, coming to partici- 
pate in internal Egyptian political affairs. In this respect it is worth remembering 
that governor Neheri I asserts at Hatnub, in Middle Egypt, that he faced a coali- 
tion of people from Nubia (the lands of Medja and Wawat), Asiatics, and Egyptians 
from both Northern and Southern Egypt. Moreover, another official—also from 
Middle Egypt, Khnumhotep I—boasted of helping his king to expel a local rival 
who was supported by Nubians and Asiatics.*” Nubians and Puntites appear there- 
fore in a more balanced light, as both active partners and eventual rivals of Egypt, 
while contacts with Northeast Africa and the Red Sea appear to be more complex 
than previously thought, involving not only state-sponsored ventures but also inde- 
pendent, private initiatives. 

As for the Eastern Sahara under the Old Kingdom, two different strategies are 
illustrated, respectively, in the cases of Libya and the oasis of Dakhla. Campaigns 
against “Libyans” involved the capture of substantial numbers of prisoners and 
livestock: 1,100 captives and at least 13,100 livestock in one case, and hundreds 
of thousands of cattle, donkeys, and small cattle in another.** Whereas such fig- 
ures should be treated with caution, they reveal nevertheless that “Libyans” raised 
flocks that were too large to be exclusively confined to the arid environment of 
the Libyan coast. It seems more likely to assume that their pastoral activities 
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encompassed a vast area from Cyrenaica and the western oases to, at least, the 
western edge of the Delta—a vague border area dotted with substantial lakes, 
swampy areas, and meadows—which was well suited to grazing but underpopu- 
lated and difficult to control. There, we see evidence for Egyptian livestock centers 
that had officials concerned with cattle and pasture management.** As pastoralism 
is a specialized economic activity, often closely related to sedentary populations, 
its importance in the western Delta is quite probably linked to Egyptian demand, 
making it inevitable that conflicts over grazing rights and deliveries of cattle and 
other products might have erupted between herders and agents of the crown. 
This would explain the occasional armed encounters described by the sources.*° 
A different strategy is attested further south. While the oases have only provided 
occasional evidence for a durable Egyptian presence there, Balat, at the oasis of 
Dakhla, emerges as a remarkable exception—a truly Egyptian town and adminis- 
trative center, headed by a governor and tasked with providing necessary logistics 
for the expeditions crossing the desert toward Nubia and Uweinat in search for 
incense and other valuables. 

Finally, while the Levant apparently avoided imperial conquest, judging by the 
evidence, it was only by providing access to precious valuables. Byblos was the 
main trade partner in the Levant. Furthermore, like Elephantine, a trade and lo- 
gistical base was apparently founded in the Eastern Delta and on its fortified 
border: Levantine temples have recently been discovered there,*° while Iny, an of- 
ficial who carried out many commercial expeditions to the Levant, set sail from 
Ra-hat—“the first mouth (of the Nile)”—toward Byblos, Lebanon, and other coun- 
tries in the area. In the course of his many voyages under kings Pepi I, Merenre, 
and Pepi II, the small fleets he commanded brought lapis lazuli, tin/lead, silver, and 
resins to Egypt, as well as “Asiatic” (aamu) men and women.*’ Nevertheless, armed 
conflicts were not unknown that involved repeated military expeditions and am- 
phibian operations, as well as huge armies in the order of tens of thousands of men. 
As a result, Asiatic fortified camps were razed, houses burned, and trees and vines 
destroyed.** Unfortunately the precise situation of the region is unknown but it 
certainly corresponds to southern Palestine. Trade and war appear thus as alterna- 
tive strategies in the Levant, but permanent occupation was precluded, as in Nubia. 
Egypt seems instead to have pursued control of the strategic land route leading into 
Asia (the “Ways of Horus”), the fortification of the Eastern Delta border, and the 
creation of checkpoints at the end of caravan routes. Nesutnefer was an overseer of 
fortresses and watchtowers in the provinces of Abydos and Hemmamiya, in Middle 
Egypt, as well as in the Eastern Delta. He thus controlled the routes from Asia and 
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the Western Desert that reached the Nile Valley. The recent discovery of a chain of 
small circular forts in western Sinai, dating to the end of the Old Kingdom, reveals 
that military protection was needed at that time for the mining expeditions sent to 
this area. This was perhaps related to the conflicts described in the inscriptions of 
Weni and Hegaib of Elephantine.*? 

Consequently, the absence of a true Egyptian empire in the third millennium 
may be explained by the fact that no other power challenged Egyptian interests 
and access to these routes (and their attendant goods). Both Nubia and the Levant 
were divided into many polities whose population and resources could not match 
those of Egypt. And, further afield, we hear of no other competing power contesting 
the Syro-Levantine and the Anatolian regions, with the short-lived exception 
of the Akkadian empire (ca. 2334-2218 BcE). As a result, no foreign invasion or 
premeditated attack threatened Egypt after the collapse of central authority fol- 
lowing the Old Kingdom. This is worth stressing, as governors and cults continued 
to operate, apparently undisturbed, in the isolated outpost of Balat, at the oasis of 
Dakhla. Meanwhile Nubia, then more politically organized and with rulers who 
occasionally advertised Egyptian royal titles, never invaded Egypt. What is more, 
Nubian soldiers fought in the contending armies of Thebes and Heracleopolis, and 
managed to acquire property in Egypt itself during the civil wars of the late third 
millennium. Trade continued to link Nubia, Punt, Byblos, and the Aegean across 
Egypt.*° 

However, the reunification of Egypt at the very end of the third millennium 
witnessed the revival of the same geopolitical concerns as in previous periods— 
that is, control of riverine, maritime, and desert routes connecting the Red Sea, the 
Eastern Sahara, and northern Sudan to the Mediterranean. Military campaigns 
were launched against the western oases and Lower Nubia in order to bring them 
under Egyptian control. Meanwhile, maritime expeditions to Punt resumed and 
armies were sent to Palestine and Lebanon. See map 1.1. 

Two major changes, however, are apparent. First, significant maritime bases were 
established at Mersa/Wadi Gawassis, on the Red Sea coast, and at Tell el-Dabi, 
in the Eastern Delta. Here Asiatics were settled as trade specialists, mercenaries, 
and interpreters, while Byblos remained the privileged Egyptian partner in the 
Levant.*! The growing importance of Asiatic affairs is also illustrated in literature 
(the execration texts from this period evoke dozens of Asiatic place names, peoples, 
and local leaders, while the Tale of Sinuhe is set in the Levant) and social dynamics 
(Asiatic serfs/slaves were transferred between dignitaries), while new administra- 
tive titles describe ships and trade with Byblos. As for Mersa/Wadi Gawassis, recent 
discoveries of Cananean, Cretan, Yemeni, and Eritrean wares, as well as inscriptions 
mentioning Punt, reveal the geographical scope of goods passing through this 
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harbor connecting Egypt and Punt. In fact, the emergence of a Northwest Semitic 
alphabetic script (“Proto-Sinaitic’) in the first centuries of the second millennium 
provides further evidence for intense contacts between Asiatics and Egyptians. 
Inscriptions in this script have been found at Serabit el-Khadim (Sinai), a moun- 
tain containing important turquoise mines and a temple dedicated to the god- 
dess Hathor. They were probably incised by Asiatic workers or by passersby. They 
have also been recovered at Wadi el-H6l (a desert route near Thebes leading to the 
Egyptian oases), close to the inscriptions left by Bebi—an “overseer of the troop of 
Asiatics’—and by a certain Mesy, whose mother was Nebet-Kepenet (literally, the 
“Lady of Byblos”). 

Second, a chain of impressive fortresses was built around the area of the Second 
Cataract, in Nubia.*? The first group (Ikkur and Baki) controlled access to Wadi 
Allaqi, the main route to the gold and copper mines of the eastern Nubian Desert, as 
well as an important caravan trail. The second group, about 150 kilometers further 
to the south, were built around the ancient fortress and factory of Buhen, a gold- 
producing area with easy access to the trails of the western Nubian Desert and the 
oases. Finally, the third group was built about 100 kilometers further to the south, 
in a zone that enabled easy control of the Nile. Both papyrological and epigraphic 
evidence reveal that control of trade was one of the main aims of this network of 
fortresses and, in fact, settlements flourished around some of them, as at Uronarti** 
and at Mirgissa, where Egyptian houses surrounded by warehouses constituted the 
Open City.* It is worth noting that the construction of the third group of fortresses 
does not imply the abandonment of previous groups, which suggests that their main 
purpose was not to form a fortified border against Nubian powers. A useful par- 
allel is the relationship between Romans and pastoral populations in North Africa, 
wherein forts served to direct, control, and tax the production of pastoralists at 
fixed points that also served as markets, recruitment, and “information collecting” 
centers. *° 

Trade thus appears to have been a major goal of Egyptian foreign policy, to the 
point that the infrastructures built for this purpose remained in use after the col- 
lapse of the pharaonic authority that created and supported them. Tell el-Daba 
became the capital of the new Hyksos kingdom, which was heavily involved in 
trade with Nubia and the Levant.*” Meanwhile, the Nubian fortresses were not 
only not abandoned or dismantled, they became the nucleus of settlements whose 
inhabitants recognized the Nubian ruler as their lord.*® In fact, the contrast in 
Middle Kingdom policy toward Nubia and the Levant is sharp. In the first case, a 
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network of fortresses and patrols sought permanent, comprehensive, military con- 
trol, which made it possible to control the desert and riverine routes that connected 
inner Africa to the Mediterranean (along with the gold producing areas of Nubia 
and the Eastern Desert). Such control was facilitated by infrastructure on the Red 
Sea coast (e.g., the harbors of Mersa/Wadi Gawassis and Ayn Sukhna). Keeping in 
mind that Puntites attacked Elkab in alliance with Nubian tribes,’ and that inter- 
mediary areas between Punt and Nubia—like the Gash Delta—played an important 
commercial role,® the strategic and geopolitical interests at stake in Nubia become 
clearer. As for their Levantine policy, data is scarcer. Certainly military expeditions 
against Palestine and Lebanon reveal a strategic concern, though this was appar- 
ently not followed by any permanent occupation or imposition of a durable “impe- 
rial” administrative structure.*! 

The end of the Middle Kingdom witnessed the consolidation of the Hyksos 
kingdom in the Eastern Delta and the rising power of the Nubian kingdom of 
Kerma. The Hyksos ruled a state that was in intensive contact with the Levant and 
was quite probably the hegemonic power over, at the very least, Lower Egypt. That 
region had broken up into a number of smaller polities whose rulers are prima- 
rily known from inscribed scarabs.*? This situation resembles the Levantine po- 
litical fragmentation, with its numerous petty states in mid-second millennium 
BCE. Asiatic herders crossed into Lower Egypt through Wadi Tumilat.°? Hyksos 
seals have also been found at Edfu, while some inscribed blocks with the names of 
Hyksos kings have been recovered at Gebelein. Contacts between Nubians and the 
Hyksos are also well attested through the oases of the Western Desert, and Nubian 
soldiers were present at the palace of the Hyksos king Khayan. Furthermore, a cu- 
neiform tablet and a seal reveal some sort of diplomatic contact with Babylonia, 
whose commercial interests in the Levant are well attested at Hazor, in northern 
Palestine. Also noteworthy is the evidence of trade and contacts between Egypt, 
Syria, and Anatolia.*4 In fact, dense trade networks flourished during this period 
and linked the Eastern Mediterranean to Mesopotamia and Northeast Africa. Such 
trade was not necessarily channeled through the states and their institutions (e.g., 
palaces, temples) but rather by networks of private traders organized in “trade 
diasporas.”°° 

The response to this flourishing trade was the emergence of several powers 
that competed for control over Syria and Palestine, where the main trade routes 
converged. The capture of these lucrative circuits, which allowed states to levy 
tribute and eliminate rivals or at least restrict their access to this area, was the pri- 
mary strategic concern for the states that dominated the Near East during the Late 
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Bronze Age (1550-1200 BcE).°° The Hittite attack on Babylonia (1595 BcE) can be 
better understood in light of the trade networks that linked Babylonia to Syria and 
Hazor and the rivalries it provoked between Babylonia and the dominant powers in 
Upper Mesopotamian (Mari, Assyria under Shamsi-Adad, and later Mitanni). The 
Egyptians incorporated themselves into this system already holding an important 
asset—Nubia and the Hyksos kingdom—the conquest of which meant the elimi- 
nation of a primary competitor on the Nilotic axis. It also meant control over the 
routes connecting the Red Sea and Northeast Africa with the Mediterranean, as 
well as control over gold production areas. In addition to these strategic, productive 
regions, after the expulsion of the Hyksos and conquest of the Levant, Egypt also 
controlled the arrival routes of these goods going from the Red Sea and Arabia to 
Syria and the Levant, including many of the main harbors and key land crossroads, 
like the Damascus basin. The virtual monopoly over trade routes connecting pro- 
ductive regions and markets for exotic goods brought Egypt fabulous wealth—a 
time “when gold was more abundant than sand,” according to the diplomatic corre- 
spondence known as the Amarna Letters. 

Within this context, Egyptian policy was built on the same principles prevailing 
in the Old and Middle Kingdom, the only difference being that, for the first time, it 
involved a direct confrontation with foreign states powerful enough to dispute its 
control over strategic areas. The Egyptian response was to build an empire. Nubia 
appears to have been the most strategic target. It was fully conquered and Egyptian 
influence reached the area around the Fifth Cataract, hundreds of kilometers fur- 
ther upstream than previous Middle Kingdom conquests. Not only the Nubian 
Desert and its rich gold deposits, but also the desert routes crossing this vast area 
(which probably represented an alternative land route toward Punt across the Gash 
Delta), thus fell under pharaonic control. As for the Western Desert, the recent dis- 
covery of a huge cistern excavated in the rock at Tundaba—between the Nile Valley 
and the oasis of Kharga—as well as ostraca mentioning taxes on liquids, show the 
extent of Egyptian authority over the surrounding deserts, their resources and 
trails. Towns and temples were founded in Nubia, Nubian princes were educated in 
Egypt, and a true administration was implemented in the region, supported by the 
collaboration and administrative integration of Nubian elites and rulers.°” 

Such control contrasts with the rather more informal organization of the 
Egyptian conquests in the Levant. With the exception of the first campaigns of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, which reached the Euphrates, Egypt’s main concern 
was limited to the coastal areas of Palestine, Lebanon, and Syria, as well as some 
zones that appeared as important trade crossroads during the Middle Bronze Age, 
like the areas around Hazor and Damascus. Even in the aftermath of the Egypto- 
Hittite treaty (ca. 1258 BcE), when their respective areas of influence were clearly 
settled and mutually agreed upon, Egypt managed to preserve control over many 
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of these strategic areas. This was in spite of the loss of the area around Qatna and 
Qadesh, along with the route leading to Babylonia. Sites like Sumur, Kumidi, and 
Gaza acted as administrative and organizational centers for Egyptian authorities. 
However, many petty kingdoms under Egyptian sovereignty apparently preserved a 
high degree of autonomy, as long as they collaborated with Egyptian authorities and 
remained loyal to the pharaoh.°® 

The absence of the kinds of imperial structures created in Nubia casts some 
light on the policy toward both regions. What appears, from one perspective, to 
be comprehensive Egyptian dominion over Nubia probably conceals a high degree 
of collaboration with local elites, who were essential to preserving any stable con- 
trol over such a vast area and its lucrative resources. In fact, the temples and towns 
founded there at this time can be interpreted as evidence that significant resources 
were left in Nubia and reinvested in the region. Even donations of land to temples 
and royal cults in Nubia, involving the participation of local potentates, appear to 
be a strategy to strengthen links between the Nubian elite and the pharaoh.*? None 
of this was implemented in the Syro-Levantine region. The Amarna diplomatic ar- 
chive reveals, by contrast, a surprising lack of concern toward their regional elite. 
However, appearances may be deceptive and, in fact, Nubia and the Levant may 
simply show two variants of the same policy, which allowed local powers a sub- 
stantial degree of autonomy in order to gain their collaboration. In any case, both 
Mitanni and Hatti, the main rivals of Egypt in Syria, could hardly afford to extend 
their territories to distant, productive areas in Egyptian hands (most noteworthy, 
those producing Nubian gold, African ivory, exotic imports, and incense from 
Punt). This gave Egypt a substantial advantage in international exchange. Military 
confrontation thus concerned only the control over some of main land routes in the 
north, in Syria, and never seriously threatened Egyptian control over the southern 
routes that passed through Palestine and southern Syria. This is probably why Egypt 
did not seek to thoroughly integrate the Levant as it did with Nubia. Quite signifi- 
cantly, when new land routes appeared that evaded Egyptian control (for instance, 
the Arabian Incense Road) and the Nubian elite stopped collaborating with Egypt, 
Egypt’s empire collapsed. 

Nevertheless, toward the end of the New Kingdom, Egypt entered a period of 
strenuous military conflict on several fronts that contributed to the gradual break- 
down of the empire. Military expeditions were launched against the Transjordan 
states of Edom and Moab. The Sea Peoples ravaged the Levantine coast and could 
only be stopped at the Delta. Libyans moved into Egypt through the Western oases 
and settled in the Delta as well as in certain regions of Fayoum and Middle Egypt. 
Meanwhile, a revolt led by the viceroy of Nubia was followed by a brief occupa- 
tion of Thebes before his final retreat into Nubia, which then was definitively lost to 
Egypt. Interpretation of these dramatic events still remains controversial, especially 
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because of the sudden divergence from previous centuries when relative geopolit- 
ical stability prevailed. Changes in production, in the development of new, alterna- 
tive trade routes, and the emergence of small traders, outside the sphere of palatial 
intervention, have been proposed as the main explanations for the movements 
of peoples and the crisis of many palatial systems in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Whatever the case may be, the disruption of maritime exchange networks appears 
as a surprisingly devastating vector in state collapse, and reveals the economic im- 
portance of trade for Late Bronze Age societies. 

In the case of the Levant, the Ramessides sent several expeditions against Edom, in 
what has traditionally been interpreted as an effort to bring under Egyptian control the 
copper-producing area of Timna. One such expedition, under Ramesses III, is remi- 
niscent of that of Weni at the end of the third millennium, in that it involved a com- 
bination of land and maritime forces. However, the recent discovery of an inscription 
of Ramesses III at the oasis of Tayma, in Saudi Arabia, reveals quite unexpectedly that 
Egyptian interests in Transjordan went beyond resource exploitation, pursuing control 
over land routes further east that included this strategic caravan crossroads. Keeping in 
mind that copper mining at Faynan and Timna—along the Arabah Valley—began in 
the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age as a small-scale activity, without any trace of 
external control,°! we can infer the fact that mobile populations were important vectors 
in establishing alternative trade routes. These, in turn, eroded the control of Bronze Age 
states, like Arameans in Upper Mesopotamia, Chaldeans in Southern Mesopotamia, 
and Moabites and Edomites in the southern Levant. In this respect it is noteworthy that 
the involvement of Ramesses III in Tayma coincides temporally with the last known 
maritime Egyptian expedition to Punt, just before the Incense Road connected South 
Arabia directly by land with the Transjordan kingdoms and the Mediterranean. 

Similar links between mobile populations and trade are observable on the 
western border of Egypt, and the Libyan invasions must be understood in the con- 
text of conditions prevailing in the Egyptian Delta. As stated before, the fact that 
cattle represented a substantial part of Libyan herds must mean that abundant 
water and pasturage were available to them and, consequently, that they traveled 
around the Western Delta. Nevertheless, the foundation of huge vineyards and 
olive plantations in the oases and around the western branch of the Nile, together 
with the needs of the new capital, Pi-Ramesses, located in the Eastern Delta, as well 
as the numerous herds kept in Lower Egypt, doubtless had a deep impact on the 
resources and land use of this region, making conflicts inevitable. As for the for- 
tress of Zawiyet Umm el-Rakham, strategically located on the Mediterranean coast 
halfway between the oasis of Siwa and the Nile valley, the archaeological evidence 
reveals that trade was an important activity in the area. It also reveals that Libyans 
were in charge of the horticulture and agriculture of the settlement. As Libyans 
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were also involved in trade, providing skins, elephant tusks, aromatic plants, and 
other precious items through the desert tracks, it becomes clearer why they, allied 
with some Peoples of the Sea, attacked the traditional grazing areas within Egypt 
(e.g., the Delta, Fayoum, and Middle Egypt) and settled there. All the oases of the 
Western Desert and the border areas of the Western Delta controlled by Libyans 
were crossed by exchange networks that connected the Mediterranean to the 
Fayoum through localities like Kom el-Hisn.°° As for Nubia, its withdrawal from 
the Egyptian Empire was concomitant with deep changes in the southern Red Sea 
region at the turn of the first millennium, which saw the emergence of the Incense 
Road as well as the first known states in South Arabia and the Ethiopian plateau, 
with intense contacts between these regions of the southern Red Sea. 


The Impact of Empire 


Building an empire had a significant impact on Egypt, both in terms of costs, alloca- 
tion of resources, and expected returns. Egyptological scholarship is usually vague 
about the reasons underlying the Egyptian expansion abroad and vacillates be- 
tween security and economic motivation, the latter being reduced to the capture of 
booty and tribute and, consequently, to an exercise in “bringing wealth” into Egypt. 
Nevertheless, both positions fail to explain why empire followed the global expan- 
sion of trade over a larger geographical span. In fact, the capture of lucrative trade 
routes appears to have been an essential cause of expansion abroad. When King 
Kamose launched an attack against Avaris, the capital of the Hyksos, and its harbor, 
he boasted that “I have not left a plank to the hundreds of ships of fresh cedar which 
were filled with gold, lapis lazuli, silver, turquoise, bronze axes without number, 
over and above the moringa-oil, incense, fat, honey, willow, box-wood, sticks and 
all their fine woods (all the fine products of Retenu [= Canaan and Syria]). I have 
confiscated all of it” While the reference to “hundreds of ships” might be bom- 
bastic, the cargo listed resembles the Uluburun wreck and its 10 tons of Cypriot 
copper, one ton of tin, half a ton of terebinth resin, 18 logs of ebony, ivory, ostrich 
eggshells, vestiges of murex, spices, metal vessels, and thousands of glass beads. 
Trade had expanded and fueled exchange during the Middle Bronze Age, to the 
point that capturing and taxing its revenues—at the cost of expensive wars, military 
occupation, and building an administrative structure on foreign territory—could 
prove to be more rewarding than seeking tribute alone. Compare the amounts of 
gold and silver gained in Thutmose III’s military expeditions in the Levant (between 
1-6 kilograms per campaign) with the huge quantities obtained from taxes within 
Egypt. Ramesses III donated to the temples 52 kilograms of gold—about half of 
it from Nubia—and one ton of silver from the annual taxes paid by the servants of 
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several royal temples and herds. Meanwhile, a single local guardian of natron paid 
91 kilograms of gold, and individual fishers paid 0.27 kilograms of silver each in 
annual taxes. The contrast is striking and reveals the weight of exchanges, as well 
as the extent of precious metal circulation. Silver was scarce in Egypt and had to 
be imported. Trade was therefore necessary to convert commodities into precious 
metals that were, in part, subsequently paid as regular taxes to the treasury. 

Traders figure frequently in New Kingdom sources as working for both 
institutions (for instance, for royal palace and temples) and for themselves (though 
not always officially), trading between cities along the Nile, selling and lending to 
private individuals and, in general, transforming commodities into precious metals 
and vice versa. The papyri that record the robbery of temples and royal tombs in 
the Late New Kingdom show, for instance, that traders were able to “launder” huge 
amounts of stolen gold and silver, thus confirming that both metals circulated 
widely in Egyptian society. Nevertheless, Egyptian traders were also very active in 
the Levant, and their activities are recorded in texts like the Amarna Letters, in the 
archaeological record, and even in literary texts, where exchange with the Syro- 
Levantine region is prominent among the business of wealthy individuals, who 
sold agricultural goods there.°’ In fact, the circulation of caravans and traders in 
the Near East was at that time subject to careful regulations among states in order 
to facilitate their activities. Silver fueled these exchanges. The recent discovery of 
three small silver hoards at the Levantine-Egyptian garrison town of Beth-Shean, 
together with stone weights using the Egyptian deben as the basic unit (as well as 
fish from the Nile), is illustrative not only of the use of “money” in transactions, 
but also of the existence of a trade system that included commodities like dried 
fish.°8 The export of Egyptian cereal was also a source of income, and shipments of 
grain to the Hittite Empire under Ramesses II, Merenptah, and Sethi II (1279-1194 
BCE) have been linked to the contemporary debasement of silver in Egypt, probably 
because it arrived in huge quantities as payment for the grain. Foreign merchants 
are also attested in Egypt as well as in Nubia, where they could rise to high status 
(Simentu, for instance, one of the sons of Ramesses II, married the daughter of a 
Syrian shipowner).°° 

Of course, this does not mean that tribute imposed on foreign territories played 
a minor role, but its conspicuous, symbolic role as a source of exotic goods, as 
proof of foreign submission, and as an indicator of the extent of the king’s authority 
have caused its role to be overvalued. In fact, what was in many instances unilat- 
erally presented as tribute, on grounds of ideology and prestige, should be better 
described as commercial transactions and exchanges of gifts.” Nevertheless, the 
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conquest of foreign territories was accompanied by the imposition of tribute in the 
form of taxes (e.g., slaves, cattle, horses, cereals, wine, oil, metals, and timber; in 
the case of Nubia, gold, ivory, precious skins of exotic animals, and ebony). It was 
also accompanied by the delivery of prestige goods (e.g., incense, gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, and the products of craft specialists: chariots, wooden objects, prized 
textiles, stone vessels, as well as gold and silver items). Other services involved access 
to harbors and livestock centers in order to supply armies, messengers, diplomats, 
and Egyptian officials in transit.’”' This usually meant that the resources of a given 
area were evaluated and taxes imposed, as in the case of the agricultural domains 
founded in the Jezreel Valley, which produced 207,300 sacks of wheat.” In any case, 
the regular delivery of gold and silver by Levantine Egyptian vassals implies that 
trade was active in this region and that even small polities managed to accumulate 
significant quantities of precious metals. The campaign of Pharaoh Sheshongq I in 
Palestine (tenth century BCE), which was followed by massive donations of gold and 
silver to the Egyptian temples (182 tons of silver in one case, 209 tons of gold and 
silver in another)’? give an idea of the wealth controlled by the pharaohs in previous 
centuries, when Egypt dominated, among other routes, the lucrative traffic in what 
would later become the Incense Road.” 

Temples figure among the main beneficiaries of tribute thanks to royal donations. 
This included precious metals, cattle, and serfs/slaves, to the point that “filling the 
stores of the temples” became a topos in royal inscriptions. Nevertheless, temples 
were also huge production and management centers that were involved in trade 
ventures, the management of crown lands, mining, and extensive agricultural pro- 
duction. The arrival of thousands of deportees and prisoners of war made it pos- 
sible to expand the ihwty-system. Ihwty-cultivators worked standard tracts of 
land (about 5 hectares) and delivered fixed amounts of grain (200 sacks). As for 
the most important temples, their domains were spread all over the country. For 
instance, the decree of Seti I at Nauri (in Nubia) was intended to safeguard the 
Nubian property and personnel belonging to the temple of Osiris at Abydos. Such 
domains, usually administered by priests and high dignitaries, strengthened the 
links between the local elite and the royal palace. Tribute probably fueled economic 
sectors—building, for instance. The vast architectural projects of the New Kingdom 
involved the participation of huge numbers of both skilled and unskilled workers, 
on a seasonal or permanent basis, depending on the nature of their tasks. The ex- 
tent of these projects would necessarily have had a deep impact on the economy 
of the country and provided income to a significant percentage of the population. 
‘The best-documented cases are in settlements of specialized craftsmen, like Der el- 
Medina, where artisans and their families resided permanently and the state met 
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needs like food and lodging. Likewise, workshops that produced equipment for 
the army, funerary and other luxury goods for the elite, as well as huge quantities 
of glass and other valuable (for instance, ivory) exports, must have stimulated the 
urban crafts sector and constituted a significant source of employment.”? Some of 
these goods were exported, as were fish, hides, linen cloths, papyrus, and natron.”° 
‘These activities were subject to taxation within Egypt itself, and this may explain 
the expansion of fishery, livestock rearing, and linen cultivation in the Delta.” In 
all, it is quite likely that a “salaried” sector expanded within Egypt thanks to impe- 
rial conquests. 

Another important consequence of empire was the rise of the army as a signif- 
icant social, economic, and political force.’® The military included highly skilled 
forces like charioteers and foreign mercenaries, as well as officials who occasionally 
played an important role in political events (the generals Horemheb and Herihor, 
for example, became pharaohs, while the Nineteenth Dynasty was founded by a 
family of military men from Lower Egypt). Nevertheless, the activities of the army 
were in no way limited to warfare, as soldiers and officials were also employed in 
agriculture, quarrying, mining, and building. In addition, it appears as an auton- 
omous branch of the administration, whose activities quite often overlapped with 
those of other departments. The fact that officials were rewarded with substantial 
agricultural domains, in many cases associated with temples, royal statues, and 
crown lands, altered the structure of the local elite. Military people appear as a 
rural gentry, closely linked to the monarchy in the Wilbour papyrus. They also ap- 
pear in inscriptions like those of Ahmose son of Abana, who, risen from the ranks, 
obtained land and slaves and was able to bequeath wealth to his descendants and to 
found a family that reached the upper echelons of the civil service. The same is true 
of Neshi, who was rewarded with a plot of land that became the subject of a long 
dispute among his descendants, centuries later. The army thus opened new paths 
for social promotion that enabled commoners to rise in society, accumulate wealth, 
and enter into patronage networks’? while serving the interests of the monarchy in 
key institutions (temples, for example), in the countryside, and in counterbalancing 
the influence of other sectors of the ruling elite (ie., the priesthood, local nobility, 
and civil service). 

As for the cost of empire, military losses appear to have been significant toward 
the end of the New Kingdom (this included personnel sent to the quarries and 
mines—up to 10 percent of the total under Ramesses IV, even 50 percent in other 
texts). This was due to changes in military tactics (for instance, the introduction of 
swords), as well as the circumstances of fighting on various fronts. Thutmose III, for 
example, led 10,000 men in his first campaign into Palestine, and Seti Iled 15,000 to 
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recapture Beth-Shean. Ramesses II led more than 20,000 at Qadesh. Nevertheless, 
foreign warriors made up a significant percentage of Egyptian troops—up to 3,100 
within a single division of 5,000 men—while maintenance costs of the army partly 
fell on temples, who included officials, soldiers, and stable masters (i.e., those in 
charge of chariotry and horse rearing) among landholders of their agricultural 
lands. The imposing architecture of New Kingdom Nubia (with its temples and dec- 
orated tombs) has been interpreted as a high and (in the end) uneconomical price 
to keep the area under Egyptian control. However, it can also be seen as proof that 
Egypt’s imperial dominion was highly lucrative, the profits of which were partly 
reinvested in Nubia and shared by the local elite. As for the Delta, the foundation 
of a new capital at Pi-Ramesses in the late New Kingdom, a site that also served as a 
military base and strategic harbor, altered the landscape of this region and paved the 
way for its later transformation into Egypt’s primary economic and urban center. 
The same can be said of the high proportion of Lower Egyptians engaged in the mil- 
itary, the royal stables, fishing, and herding, as well as orchard and vine agriculture. 


The Instruments of the Empire 


There were three main instruments that made it possible to rule the empire: the 
army, the diplomatic service, and the integration of dependent elites. 

The organization of the army is difficult to ascertain before the New Kingdom. 
Certainly, many administrative titles were related to military activities and to the 
management of troops, but specifying the degree of professionalization of the 
officials and soldiers proves to be difficult, with the exception of some elite corps like 
the palace and king’s guards or charioteers. Garrisons were settled in select locations 
abroad, like the Nubian fortresses of the Middle Kingdom or the Levantine garrison 
cities of the New Kingdom. However, the bulk of the army consisted of conscripts 
as well as foreign fighters, who were assembled as needed in frontier bases, to be 
subsequently sent against the enemy.®° Because military campaigns could be com- 
plicated, including both amphibious and land operations, as well as the coordina- 
tion of armies following different routes, a good intelligence service was essential to 
monitoring geographical accidents, political realities on the ground, the disposition 
of other states, the availability of supplies, deployment of enemy forces, and so on. 
They were useful, too, in securing the collaboration of the local population.®! The 
size of military units thus mobilized depended upon the goals of each campaign, 
but could easily reach 20,000 men. “Mercenaries”—especially Nubian archers— 
appear throughout the sources, in all periods. The reasons for the Nubian archers’ 
employment are obscure. Was it simply a political agreement between Nubian and 
Egyptian rulers? In some cases they were settled within Egypt and given property, 
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as in late third millennium Gebelein.®* However, Egyptians could also fight for 
Nubian rulers in exchange for gold. Only with the advent of the New Kingdom 
did a more sophisticated military organization emerge that included specialized 
troops (e.g., charioteers, archers, foreign warriors, and so on), as well as specialized 
equipment. Finally, the Egyptian military presence in conquered territory came to 
consist of occasional garrisons and patrols that rarely exceeded a few dozen or—at 
most—a few hundred men. Lists of toponyms and archaeological evidence reveal 
that the main access points into Egypt were surveilled by means of watchtowers 
and fortresses. The strategic “Ways of Horus” into Asia, for example, were dotted 
with forts and way-stations to safeguard routes, supplies, and water sources along 
it. It served Egyptian armies, messengers, and diplomats, while the Libyan borders 
were likewise guarded by means of fortresses during the New Kingdom.® Finally, 
arsenals appear to be closely related to specialized craftsmanship, as in the impor- 
tant harbor of Pi-Ramesses, in the Eastern Delta. 

Diplomacy is probably the least well-known aspect of Egyptian foreign policy, 
and only the Amarna Letters, the treaties, and the Hittite correspondence of the 
Ramessides, together with sporadic references in Ugaritic and Levantine archives, 
help to counterbalance the rhetorical image drawn in Egyptian iconography and 
textual sources.** Exchanges of gifts, even of specialists (artisans, doctors, etc.), 
cemented good relationships between states and were part of a highly developed 
diplomatic and court culture, the corollary of which were state marriages and the 
exchange of princesses, including Egyptian ones. Ambassadors and envoys—the 
supply of which was an explicit concern in the papyrological record—circulated be- 
tween the political centers of the Near East. Protection offered to foreign dissidents 
and royal pretenders in rival monarchies was also part of the political game, as was 
the obligation to send princes from subject regions as hostages to Egypt. These boys 
were educated at the court before being returned to their countries as (theoreti- 
cally) acculturated, pro-Egyptian rulers.®° Naturally, foreign powers were also well 
acquainted with the internal situation of Egypt.*° 

As for local elites, their collaboration was essential in order to preserve Egyptian 
rule. Broader autonomy was accorded to some regions subject to pharaonic control, 
leading to different degrees of acculturation. Lower Nubia appears to have been 
the most integrated of the empire’s regions. Here temples and towns were built in 
Egyptian style and Nubian rulers were buried and depicted in pharaonic fashion. In 
some cases, Nubian nobility even succeeded to important positions in the Egyptian 
administration. It seems then that the strategic importance of this area, as well as the 
convergence of interests between Nubian and Egyptian elites, led to significant local 
investment of imperial resources. As for Asiatics, they too occasionally ascended 
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to high positions within the Egyptian administration. However, the control of the 
southern Levant did not require a similar level of elite integration as did Nubia. In 
fact, the main importance of the southern Levant was not as a producer, but as an 
intermediary where land and maritime routes converged, some of whose origins lay 
in Egypt (especially those from the Red Sea and Northeast Africa). It is hardly sur- 
prising, then, that Egypt’s main concern in the Levant was to ensure the fluidity of 
trade, to the point that the unrestrained mobility of caravans and traders was an im- 
portant concern in diplomatic and state archives. Local elites were thus granted sig- 
nificant autonomy provided that they deliver the tribute and services requested by 
the pharaonic administration. In the case of rebels, their sons were sent into Egypt 
as hostages in order to ensure this. Occasional gifts of precious goods distinguished 
strategic allies (as in the case of Byblos). In private life, local elites tried to emulate 
the dominant Egyptian culture.*” But in some cases, the Egyptian administration 
had to cope with local particularities. This is the reason that Akkadian remained 
the administrative language in Northern Canaan, while hieratic is mostly found 
in the South. In other cases, common interests between Egyptians and local elites, 
based on purely private activities, might explain the presence of Egyptian traders, 
messengers, etc., in the Levant, as a sort of “trading diaspora” doing business with 
foreign partners.*® 


The Ideology of Empire 


From an ideological point of view, Egyptian self-representation was that of the 
center of prosperity and cosmic order, in sharp contrast with the poverty, chaos, 
and danger prevailing abroad. Consequently, the cosmic mission of the pharaohs 
consisted in preserving and extending the realm of the maat (order) by de- 
stroying any menace or enemy. Foreign populations were thus required to rec- 
ognize the authority of the pharaoh in order to survive, but their beliefs, ways of 
life, and social organization were usually respected in the absence of a true policy 
of “Egyptianization.” In fact, while foreign populations were usually depicted in 
stereotyped, negative terms, beyond the restricted domain of artistic and literary 
conventions, foreigners could apparently easily integrate into Egyptian society and 
even rise to eminent positions. Monumental stelae and inscriptions symbolically 
marked the limits of the king’s authority, but they should not be regarded as the true 
empire's frontier, even as markers of effective direct rule.°? 

Tribute was the conventional expression of Egypt’s asymmetrical relations with 
its neighbors, which conveyed notions of submission, recognition of Egyptian rule, 
integration within the ordered world, as well as the proper transfer of wealth toward 
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its center (ie., Egypt) and to the representative of the gods on earth (ie., the 
pharaoh).”° However, the expansion of empire, especially during the New Kingdom, 
motivated deep transformations in the self-representation of the king. A more mili- 
taristic ethos appears in iconography and in literature, and it is quite possible that the 
closer contacts cultivated with foreign powers, as well as military reversals that were 
inevitable over so extendeda period of time, caused Egyptians to critically re-evaluate 
the role of the king himself. For instance, the emergence of the “personal piety” genre 
at that time has been interpreted as a reaction against increasing state corruption and 
a growing conscience of the limits of royal power.?! However, conventional scenes 
continued to represent the king smiting his enemies, fighting foreign armies, and 
receiving tribute, even when no true campaign, conquest, or military encounter had 
really taken place. Still, these scenes’ powerful imagery—symbolic of the pharaoh’s 
cosmic responsibilities—justified their continuous use for millennia. 
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2 
The Sargonic and Ur III Empires 


Piotr Steinkeller 


1. Introductory Remarks 


Without delving into the theoretical and terminological questions of what “empire” is 
(which are treated at length, especially in chap. 1 of volume 1), for the purpose of the 
two cases studied in this chapter “empire” will be defined the following way: Empire is 
the sustained ability to wield political power over a relatively large, culturally and eth- 
nically diversified geographical area that was brought together under one rule mainly 
through military conquests. This simple definition, which captures the most essential 
characteristics of the imperial phenomenon, seems quite sufficient in dealing with the 
most rudimentary manifestations of that phenomenon, such as the ones treated here. 

‘The task in front of me is to give an account of what, to the best of our present 
knowledge, are the two earliest examples of imperial experiments on record: the 
empire of Sargon of Akkade (2300-2200 BcE) and that of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
(2100-2000 BcE). Both of them developed in southern Mesopotamia (= Babylonia), 
being separated from each other in time by a mere century or so. Not just tempo- 
rally proximate, these two empires also shared much in common, in that, while not 
a lineal descendant of the Sargonic Empire—and in many ways its direct opposite— 
the Ur II Empire grew out ofa dialectical relationship with the Sargonic precedent. 

A discussion, however brief, of the written documentation bearing on the 
Sargonic and Ur III empires is necessary. Most importantly, this documentation is 
unevenly distributed, and vastly favors the Ur III Empire. While the Ur III period 
has yielded close to 100,000 administrative and legal sources, which allow one to 
study the Ur III organization in unbelievable detail, the corpus of the Sargonic doc- 
umentation is incomparably smaller. This is particularly true of the reigns of the first 
three rulers of the dynasty (Sargon, Rimu’, and Manistusu), from which very few 
administrative records survive (especially those bearing on the operations of the 
central government). The documentation dating to the reigns of the following two 
kings (Naram-Suen and Sar-kali-8arri) is considerably more extensive, but most of 
it deals exclusively with local matters, thus throwing little light on the operations 
of the central government, such as the chief institutions of the empire, the taxation, 
the exploitation of the conquered territories, and the army. Moreover, the corpus of 
the Sargonic royal inscriptions (either the original texts from the Sargonic period 
or the copies of originals made in Old Babylonian times) is exceedingly small. In 
the past, it was a common practice in Assyriology to augment these sources with 
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the information found in later fictitious literary compositions about the Sargonic 
kings.! However, the latter sources, which are not unlike “Alexander Romance” 
and other innumerable legendary tales about Alexander/Iskander/Dulcarnain, are 
largely devoid of any historical value (though they say much about how the pos- 
terity viewed the Sargonic Empire). Therefore, in this presentation I have restricted 
my discussion solely to the data found in the contemporaneous administrative and 
historical records. As a consequence, I have devoted considerably more attention 
(and therefore also space) to the Ur III Empire, whose organization and operations 
are much better known. Since, as I believe, many of the features characteristic of the 
Ur III Empire had been put in place by the Sargonic rulers—meaning that the Ur 
III Empire was in many ways an elaboration of the Sargonic one—it is my convic- 
tion that the Ur ITI evidence tells us (though only indirectly) a great deal about the 
Sargonic situation as well. 

But even in the case of the Ur III Empire, many of the facts pertaining to its orga- 
nization and political goals may only be inferred. Thus, what follows is necessarily 
but a model—though one that (in my view at least) rests on solid factual and con- 
ceptual foundations. 


2. Sargonic Empire 
2.1. Antecedents and Roots 


Although the Sargonic Empire was a completely novel experiment in the use 
of political power, it was not without precursors. Already a millennium earlier, 
Mesopotamia saw the appearance of a curious interregional venture, the so-called 
Uruk Expansion.” This network of unmistakably Babylonian enclaves occupied 
practically the same territory that was later claimed by the Sargonic kings—from 
Anatolia and the Mediterranean coast in the west to the outer reaches of the Iranian 
Plateau in the east. Some sought to identify it as a territorial empire,* but the ab- 
sence of evidence that these enclaves were ever parts of a monolithic power-system 
renders such a conclusion most unlikely. As best as can be ascertained, the “Uruk 
Expansion” was a commercial phenomenon, a system of colonies established by 
Uruk and other Babylonian proto-city-states without a recourse to military con- 
quest.* While emphatically not an empire, the “Uruk Expansion” was nevertheless 
significant historically, since it was apparently this development that was respon- 
sible for the establishment of trading patterns and commercial routes existing later 
in the very same region. 


1 Westenholz 1997, 2011; Cooper 1983; Cooper and Heimpel 1983; Sollberger 1967-1968; Grayson 1974- 
1977; Alster and Oshima 2007. 

2 Algaze 2005; 2008, 68-73. 

3 Flannery 1995; Marcus 1998. 

* Steinkeller 1993, 108-116; Algaze 2005. 
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A more direct antecedent of the Sargonic Empire, both in time and space, was 
the kingdom of Ki8, which in Early Dynastic times brought under its sway northern 
Babylonia, the Diyala Region, and probably certain trans-Tigridian territories, 
also managing to achieve hegemony over parts of southern Babylonia.° Although, 
due to the scarcity of relevant historical data, this Kisite entity remains largely a 
hypothetical construct, it appears that it was a territorial state of almost “impe- 
rial” size and objectives—thus contrasting sharply with the political organization 
of southern Babylonia, where city-states were the norm. It also had a stronger and 
more authoritarian form of kingship. Since both these features were characteristic 
of the Sargonic organization as well, a case can be made that the Sargonic Empire, 
either directly or indirectly, had its roots in the Kisite kingdom. 


2.2. Outline of the Empire's History: Sargon 
through Sar-kali-8arri 


The home of the Sargonic dynasty was the city of Akkade, which in all likelihood lay 
in the vicinity of Baghdad, within a crucial area where the Euphrates and the Tigris 
rivers come closely together. Its alleged founder was Sargon (Sarru-kin),° who is 
reputed to have ruled for 40 years. During the first decades of his reign Sargon 
conquered northern Babylonia together with its traditional political center Kis, 
probably also bringing the Diyala Region under his rule. He then confronted Lugal- 
zagesi of Uruk, who, only a short time earlier, had claimed a limited hegemony over 
southern Babylonia. In the ensuing war, Sargon faced and overcame a formidable 
coalition of southern city-states led by Lugal-zagesi, after which he became the 
master of southern Babylonia as far as the Persian Gulf (or the “Lower Sea” as he 
calls it in his inscriptions). 

Subsequent to his victory over the south (or perhaps already much earlier), 
Sargon began to spread his power beyond the strict borders of Babylonia. The scale 
of these military operations was staggering, since it was not to be replicated until 
the days of the Neo-Assyrian Empire. In the west, Sargon captured the key Syrian 
cities of Mari (Tell Hariri), Tuttul (Tell Biya near Raqqah), Ebla (Tell Mardikh), 
and Yarmuti (probably the later Yarimuta near Byblos), reaching the “Cedar 
Forest” on the coast of the Mediterranean (“the Upper Sea”), and perhaps even 
venturing into Anatolia. Toward the north he campaigned against Simurrum (the 
upper reaches of the Diyala River), probably also capturing most of Assyria as well. 
And in the east, having conquered the Susiana region (Susa and Urua), he waged 
war on the Iranian powers of Elam, Awan, Sabum, and Marhaii.’ As a result of the 
latter operation he may have conquered significant portions of the Iranian Plateau, 
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See Steinkeller 2017, 190. 

7 Steinkeller 1982, 2012. 
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though this remains uncertain. There are indications that he also sent an amphib- 
ious expedition into the Persian Gulf, reaching the coast of Makkan (Oman).® See 
map 2.1. 

Owing to this stupendous military achievement (which, like the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, almost defies explanation) Sargon claimed to rule “from the 
Upper Sea to the Lower Sea,” coining for himself accordingly the title of “Absolute 
Ruler” (Sar kissatim). Although this claim was not entirely without justification, it 
is certain that no articulated political and administrative system of any importance 
was imposed upon the conquered territories during his reign. It would also appear 
that Sargon’s hold over many of those newly acquired lands was ephemeral. Even 
in southern Babylonia the old system of city-states remained in place, with their 
rulers now simply Sargon’s vassals. For these reasons, the political entity so created 
under no circumstances deserves to be called an empire. At best, it was an imperial 
project under way. Significantly, though, Sargon’s conquests delineated the basic ex- 
tent of the Sargonic expansion, since the reigns of his successors added to it only 
marginally. 

In addition, Sargon made first attempts to impose Akkade’s ideological imprint 
on southern Babylonia, as evidenced in the creation of the office of the en-priestess 
of the moon-god Nanna at Ur (which was held by his daughter—and possibly 
the first poetess of record—Enheduana), which was meant to counterbalance the 
(male) en-ship of the goddess Inana of Uruk, a dominant ideological and political 
institution in the south since Uruk times. 

The enormity of Sargon’s military accomplishment (and those of the other 
Sargonic kings as well) is underscored by the fact that these early conquerors 
were, as is described by Michael Mann, “marcher” warlords.’ It is important to re- 
alize that the Sargonic conquests were carried out without the benefit of horses or 
camels as a means of transportation. This made it necessary for them to rely prima- 
rily on water transport to carry their materiel and food supplies. While this mode 
of transportation was possible in the Persian Gulf region and within the basins of 
the Euphrates, Khabur, Balikh, and Tigris rivers, any farther-flung military opera- 
tions had to be done on foot. Particularly noteworthy here was the feat of Sargon’s 
grandson Naram-Suen, who, in pursuit of the rebel king of Uruk named Amar- 
Girid, marched from (A)simanum in northern Mesopotamia to the range of Jebel 
Bishri in northern Syria, crossing on the way the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers. !° 

Two of Sargon’s original inscriptions state that “5,400 men ate daily before him.”!! 
This passage is usually understood as a reference to Sargon’s standing army. More 


8 Wilcke 1997, 25. 
> Mann 1986, 133-141. 

10 Wilcke 1997, 22-23. 

1 Frayne 1993, 27-29; Sargon 11, 29-31; Sargon 12. This passage gave rise to a fantastic account in the Old 
Assyrian “Sargon Legend” from Kane§ in Anatolia (ca. 1900 BcE), where the numbers of men eating daily 
meat at Sargon’s court ballooned to 7,000 warriors, 3,000 runners, and 1,000 cupbearers, for whom Sargon 
slaughtered daily 1,000 heads of cattle and 6,000 sheep. For the latter source, see Alster and Oshima 2007. 
These inflated numbers may have been influenced by the realities of Ur III times, when huge volumes of meat 
indeed were disbursed to the military and the vast corpus of messengers on a regular basis. 
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likely, however, those 5,400 men were Sargon’s court officials and retainers, among 
whom some elite troops (especially, his personal guard) may have been included. 
The actual army, which must have consisted mainly of conscripts, undoubtedly 
was considerably larger. Some sense of how large this army may have been is pro- 
vided by the numbers of enemies allegedly killed or captured by Sargon’s successor 
RimuS in the course of his pacification of southern Babylonia, and as part of his 
campaign against Elam and Marha&si. Thus, during an operation directed against 
just one of the rebel cities (Kazalu), RimuS killed 12,052 enemy soldiers and took 
5,862 prisoners .? The total number of killed or captured Elamites and Marhasians 
is said to have been 20,428.!° 

During the time of Sargon, most of the troops at his disposal probably were 
supplied by the southern city-states. As suggested by the fact that a governor of 
Adab named Meskigala is known to have participated in Sargon’s expedition to the 
Mediterranean, such troops apparently were led and commanded by the respec- 
tive governors of the contributing city-states. If so, Sargon’s army was essentially a 
coalition composed of largely autonomous military contingents. 

‘The task of consolidating Sargon’s territorial conquests and of turning them into 
a true empire fell to his sons Rimus and Manistusu, whose combined reigns lasted 
a total of 23 years. Information on the events of these two kings’ tenures is sparse, 
with even their ruling sequence being uncertain.’ As far as it can be ascertained, 
during that time significant progress was made in imposing a more direct rule on 
southern Babylonia and in integrating it, both politically and economically, with its 
northern counterpart. Following a major revolt in the south against Sargonic rule 
during Rimus’s reign, the southern city-states were turned into provinces governed 
by royal appointees. In a related development, the holdings of arable land owned by 
the southern temple estates were often confiscated, becoming the king’s property. In 
accordance with the land-tenure conditions existing in northern Babylonia, such 
land was then distributed among the king’s dependents in exchange for services.'® 
This period also saw the transplantation to the south of the northern institution of 
privately owned arable land. 

As for Rimus’s and Manistusu’s foreign involvement, their efforts in that area con- 
centrated on the consolidation of their father’s conquests. Rimu& waged a major war 
against Sargon’s adversaries Elam and Marhasi. This conflict reached the territory 
of Marhasi itself (Kerman), putting an end (at least temporarily) to Marhasi’s dom- 
ination of the Iranian Plateau. Similarly, Manistusu sent an expedition to Makkan, 
apparently succeeding in establishing a permanent foothold there. As evidenced in 


2 Frayne 1993, 46-50; Rimus 4. 
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his building activity in Nineveh, he also sought to strengthen Akkade’s hold over 
Assyria. 

However important the contributions of these two rulers may have been, it was 
only under their successor Naram-Suen that the empire reached the heights of its 
power and internal development. The chronology of the unusually long reign of 
Naram-Suen (55 years) unfortunately remains uncertain. It appears that the first 
two or three decades of his reign were essentially a continuation of his predecessors’ 
work, and that it was a time of stability and great prosperity. This situation was dra- 
matically changed by an event that put the very existence of the empire into question. 
Around Naram-Suen’s thirtieth regnal year (if not even later) a major revolt against 
his rule erupted. It was originally confined to the cities of Kis and Uruk, but it soon 
spread throughout Babylonia, eventually enveloping the whole empire. If one can 
trust Naram-Suen’s inscriptions, the only place that remained loyal to him was his 
capital Akkade. Yet, despite these dire circumstances, and against all odds, Naram- 
Suen emerged victorious from this ordeal, quenching the rebellion and restoring 
the empire to its former borders.'” In the wake of this heroic struggle, which was 
remembered by later generations as the “Great Rebellion” Naram-Suen carried out a 
concentrated program of administrative reforms. As the “Great Rebellion” must have 
taught him, the main obstacle in the way of turning Babylonia into a truly unified 
state was the still unresolved question of the south. According to the southern ide- 
ology, city-states constituted exclusive domains of a democratic society of gods, with 
their borders being divinely sanctioned—and hence immutable. This ideological pe- 
culiarity made the creation of supra-city-state entities in southern Babylonia virtu- 
ally impossible. Naram-Suen’s solution was to elevate himself to the divine plane, 
in order to be able to claim divine rule—and thereby political sovereignty as well— 
over other city-states.!* Characteristically, Naram-Suen’s deification was instituted 
within the framework of the southern ideology. Since the possession of an earthly 
domain was one of the essential traits of divine status, Naram-Suen needed to own 
such a domain as well. Accordingly, he became the divine master of Akkade. But, 
while useful politically, this solution was not free of drawbacks, since by associating 
his divine self with Akkade, Naram-Suen turned that city into the empire’s prime re- 
ligious center. By doing so, he unavoidably put himself in direct conflict with Nippur, 
the traditional religious capital of southern Babylonia. Although this conflict was of 
no consequence during Naram-Suen’ reign, it probably added negatively to the anti- 
Sargonic resentment during the reign of his successor. 

This ideological innovation was accompanied by equally momentous transfor- 
mations in the realm of administration and economy. From the perspective 
of imperial policy, the most important development here was the creation of a 
chain of garrisons at the nodal points of the empire (see also section 2.3) and 
the introduction of an efficient system of communications, both of which were 
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meant to strengthen the empire's defenses. The running of the administration 
was facilitated by the systematization of accounting procedures, with Akkadian 
replacing Sumerian as the official idiom. 

As for the extent of Naram-Suen’s foreign possessions, apart from recovering all 
the territories that had been conquered by his predecessors—an event he used to 
claim the title of the “king of the four quarters (of the world)”—he was able to ex- 
tend the empire's borders still further. His most notable accomplishment in that 
area was his operations along the empire’s northern border, which involved a cam- 
paign to the sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the conquest of the “Upper 
Lands” (probably the southern sections of Armenia). 

Naram-Suen was succeeded by his son Sar-kali-Sarri, who also enjoyed divine 
status.!? It appears that the first half of his reign of 25 years was comparatively 
peaceful and prosperous, and that he was able to control most of the territory he 
inherited from his father. The events of Sar-kali-Sarri’s later years are nearly com- 
pletely unknown, except for the fact that he had to face the intrusions of Gutian and 
Amorite tribesmen (for which see section 2.4). Despite this lack of information, a 
good guess is that, already before his death, most (if not all) of the empire’s foreign 
possessions were irretrievably lost. With this loss, which put an end to the Sargonic 
domination of the international trade routes, came the end of the empire as well. 


2.3. Empire's Goals and Its Internal Organization 


When confronted with the magnitude of the Sargonic expansion, one’s first reaction 
is awe—and such too was the response of its contemporaries. One then naturally 
questions the purpose of this enormous undertaking. While one of the motivations 
behind it was to obtain for Babylonia products not available locally, such as metals, 
stone, and timber, this could not have been the main objective, since that goal would 
have been fully met by the mere control of the bordering Zagros zone, where all these 
materials were available in abundance. Thus, the main reason why the Sargonic kings 
undertook the enormous effort and expense of sending their armies to the outer 
borders of Western Asia and, subsequently, of maintaining a modicum of control 
over that vast territory must have been different. As I identify it, that reason was the 
goal of controlling—and thereby of exploiting economically—the main trade routes. 
In fact, it was the Sargonic rulers themselves who created the first great commercial 
highway of the Near East, through the linking of a number of subregional trading 
networks. Starting in Meluhha (Indus Valley), this highway ran along the coast of the 
Persian Gulf via Makkan and Tilmun (Bahrain) to southern Babylonia, continuing 
then along the Euphrates all the way to the Mediterranean coast.”° 
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That the reaping of profits from international commerce was the main moti- 
vation behind the Sargonic expansion is corroborated by the testimony of the 
Sargonic kings themselves, who, beginning with Sargon, identify as one of their 
greatest accomplishments the bringing of the ships of Meluhha, Makkan, and 
Tilmun to Akkade. Further indication of this is provided by the fact that, apart 
from exacting the payment of tribute, the Sargonic Empire was never engaged 
in a systematic economic exploitation of the conquered territories. Nor did the 
Sargonic kings make any attempt, as far as we know, to annex those lands to 
Babylonia and to put them under their direct rule. The empire’s involvement in the 
periphery was limited to the establishing, at various strategically important points, 
such as Mari, Nagar (Tell Brak), Tuttul, Assur, Nineveh, and Susa, of large mili- 
tary strongholds. Permanently staffed with Akkadian soldiers and administrators, 
these garrisons overlooked trade routes, safeguarding the free movement of 
caravans and collecting custom dues. 

In this way, the empire’s administrative system consisted essentially of its mil- 
itary organization, to which there was attached extensive scribal and accounting 
personnel. Although it existed (at least in some form) already under Sargon, the 
standing army was considerably expanded during the following reigns. It appears 
that, subsequent to the “Great Rebellion,’ it was also significantly reorganized. Its 
highest officers were “generals” (Sagina), who were posted in charge of the empire's 
chief nodal points. The power and prestige of that office was such that, following the 
empire's demise, in various parts of the periphery (as in Mari and Elam) the title of 
Sagina became the favored designation of a royal figure. 

As part of the changes that followed the “Great Rebellion,” administrative and ac- 
counting procedures were significantly reformed. This led to the introduction of a 
new script and new types of administrative records. Since the documents produced 
during that time show a remarkable uniformity throughout the empire, a large pro- 
gram of scribal training must have been carried out as well. 

This system of limited and comparatively light-handed imperial control, which 
appears to have fully developed only after the “Great Rebellion,” was fortified by 
treaties and diplomatic marriages with the important regional powers. Although 
documented only for Urkis (Tell Mozan), Elam, and Marhaégi, such arrangements 
were probably made as a matter of course, constituting one of the main tools of the 
empire's foreign policy. 


2.4. Empire's Demise 


Although causes of imperial collapse are notoriously difficult to identify, they al- 
most always involve a combination of internal (structural) and external (mainly 
political) factors. In the case of the Sargonic collapse, structural factors probably 
took precedence. As emphasized earlier, the empire was never fully integrated 
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either politically or economically. This was especially true of its foreign possessions, 
where Akkade’s rule was nominal (or symbolic) at best. Therefore, once the external 
factors intervened in force—and those, as we shall see shortly, were formidable— 
the empire was unable to maintain its control of the periphery, especially since 
its allies and vassals lacked any incentive to keep their prior commitments. Thus, 
as soon as the disintegrative processes had set in, they declared independence of 
Akkade, thereby hastening the collapse. 

As for the outside factors, probably the most significant among them was 
the intrusion of two new ethnic groups—the Amorites and the Hurrians—into 
northern Syria and Upper Mesopotamia, which formed the heart of the empire's 
foreign possessions. The Amorites, who were active in the middle Euphrates 
Valley already during the reign of Naram-Suen,”! moved into the Khabur triangle 
sometime during the time of Sar-kali-sarri, subsequently expanding as far to the 
east as the Tigris Valley and the Zagros. Proceeding from the opposite direction, 
a generation or so earlier the Hurrians had invaded the same territories, coming 
eventually into contact with the Amorites. Probably already by the end of the 
Sargonic period these two ethnic groups divided that entire zone among them- 
selves, with the Amorites taking its southern section, and the Hurrians settling in 
the northern half. 

Another destabilizing development was the Gutian intrusions, which began 
during Sar-kali-Sarri’s reign. In the opinion of contemporaries at least, these moun- 
tain folk were the main cause of the Sargonic collapse. While this view doubtless is an 
exaggeration, the fact that the Gutians became the main political power in Babylonia 
following the empire’s demise indicates that their intrusions must have contributed 
significantly toward the collapse. Since their homeland lay in the Zagros, the appear- 
ance of the Gutians on Babylonia’s eastern fringe possibly resulted from their having 
become dislocated through the Hurrian and Amorite wanderings described earlier. 

As has been suggested by some scholars, these ethnic movements—and therefore 
the empire's collapse as well—are attributable to climatic changes that apparently 
occurred around that time.’”? However, while suggestive, the scientific data cited in 
support of this theory are inconclusive. 


2.5. Impact and Legacy of the Sargonic Empire 
As a result of the Sargonic conquests, for the first time since the days of the “Uruk 


Expansion” (see earlier discussion in section 2.1) polar parts of Western Asia were 
brought into direct contact with each other. For a century or so, an unprecedented 
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level of exchange and human intercourse occurred—equally on the material and 
intellectual levels. Apart from artifacts, minerals, animals, and plants, technology, 
ideas, literature, and art were also traded en masse. To the people who experienced 
it, especially those living at the center of the empire, it must have looked like the 
dawning of a new age. Not only did a “world economy” of sorts develop for the first 
time, but a high degree of cultural integration was also brought about throughout 
the area affected by the Sargonic phenomenon. 

The empire had a strong and lasting impact on the later history of Mesopotamia. 
For two millennia—down to the time of Alexander the Great—Sargon and Naram- 
Suen served as paragons of a heroic world-conqueror. They began to be imitated as 
soon as their empire came to an end, first by the Elamite ruler Puzur-InSusinak (see 
section 2.6), and then by the Ur III kings. This fascination with the Sargonic Empire 
continued in Old Babylonian times, especially in Assyria, where the Amorite Sam&i- 
Adad traced his political descent to Naram-Suen, adopting the latter’s ideology and 
titulary, and modeling his own “empire” after the Sargonic example. Such too was 
the case of the ruler of E8nuna (and Sam&i-Adad’s contemporary) named Naram- 
Suen, who, both by his adopted name and his actions, tried to emulate the great 
Sargonic king. And, when 100 years later Hammurabi’s son Samsu-iluna success- 
fully fought a great rebellion in his kingdom, in the written accounts of that con- 
flict he chose to paint himself as a Naram-Suen Redivivus, victoriously quenching a 
“Great Rebellion” of his own. 

Assyria’s self-identification with the Sargonic Empire continued into the first 
millennium BcE. Not only did the Neo-Assyrian kings consider themselves to be 
Sargon’s and Naram-Suen’s heirs, but they also used Sargon’s conquests as a blue- 
print for their own empire.”* 

Posterity’s fascination with the Sargonic Empire also found reflection in the 
large body of later literary compositions, dating from the Ur III period through 
Neo-Babylonian times, which treat the exploits of Sargon, Manistusu, and Naram- 
Suen.”4 Classified variously by scholars as legends, sagas, epics, or myths, these 
compositions, while occasionally going back to the original Sargonic inscriptions, 
for the most part are pure inventions, whose purpose was to teach a moral lesson 
about the history at hand. 

What impressed later generations most about the Sargonic Empire was the in- 
credible scale of its conquests. Nothing like that had been attempted before, and 
no earlier ruler had claimed dominium over such an unimaginably large and 
diversified geographical area. Equally appealing was the heroic and daring spirit 
that apparently accompanied those ventures. Sargonic armies—particularly that 
of Sargon—were likely relatively small. Thus, what made them so successful must 
have been, above everything else, their bravery and audacity, and curiosity about 
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the unknown. Not surprisingly, many of their feats appeared to be nigh supernat- 
ural, both to their contemporaries and later history. 


2.6. Sargonic Aftermath 


The length of the period between the end of Sar-kali-garri’s reign and the ascent of 
Ur-Namma, the founder of the Ur III dynasty, is uncertain, though ca. 80 years is 
probably the most likely figure.”° The last Sargonic kings ruled for a while over the 
remnants of the empire, which included portions of northern Babylonia and the 
Diyala Region. These territories were subsequently captured by Gutian tribesmen, 
who, having settled there and assumed an urban way of life, eventually established 
a bona fide territorial state, which extended along the Tigris Valley, from Sippar to 
Adab in southern Babylonia.”° Ruling from Adab, the late Gutian kings were even 
able to impose their rule on the neighboring state of Umma, which became their 
vassal. Other portions of southern Babylonia retained independence, reverting to 
the earlier decentralized system of city-states. Lagas and Uruk became dominant 
political powers there, with Lagas experiencing a particularly prosperous phase of 
economic and cultural revival under the dynasty of Ur-Bau and Gudea. 

Toward the very end of the post-Sargonic period, Babylonia was plunged into 
a period of political upheaval of bewildering complexity. It appears that this up- 
heaval was precipitated by the actions of an Elamite ruler named Puzur-InSuSinak, 
who, after establishing himself at Susa and bringing under his control significant 
portions of the Zagros, invaded and then occupied the Diyala Region and large 
sections of northern Babylonia.”” Puzur-Ingusinak’s conquests, which, in view 
of their scale, might even be considered imperial, altered the balance of power in 
Babylonia, in that it weakened the position of the Gutians, not only in Babylonia but 
also in the Zagros, where the original Gutian homeland and their real power base 
were situated. It may be conjectured that the latter developments emboldened the 
southern Babylonian city-states to rise against the Gutian rulers of Adab, who, by 
the virtue of their control of the middle Tigris Valley, denied southern Babylonia 
access to trade routes and deprived it of irrigation water. A ruler of Uruk named 
Utu-hegal chased out the last Gutian ruler from Adab, putting an end to the Gutian 
domination. During his short reign of eight years, Utu-hegal extended his power to 
Ur, perhaps putting a number of other southern states under his rule as well. Such 
a limited hegemony is indicated by his use of the grandiose title of the “king of the 
four quarters,’ which had been introduced by Naram-Suen. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the true unification of the south came only with Ur-Namma, the founder of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur. 
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3. Ur III Empire 
3.1. Introductory Notes 


The Ur III Dynasty ruled over Babylonia for slightly over one century (2112-2004 
BCE). It numbered five rulers in five generations: Ur-Namma, his son Sulgi, the 
latter’s son Amar-Suen, Amar-Suen’s son Su-Suen, and Su-Suen’s son Ibbi-Suen. In 
brief, the history of the period may be divided into the following phases, which co- 
incide fairly closely with the individual reigns: the formation of the Ur III state (Ur- 
Namma); the creation of an empire (Sulgi); the period of imperial consolidation 
(Amar-Suen); the first major challenges to the empire's rule and the attempts to deal 
with them (Su-Suen); the demise of the empire and the slow disintegration of the Ur 
III state (Ibbi-Suen). 


3.2. Ur-Namma: The Founder of the Ur III State 


Ur-Namma (2112-2095), who probably was Utu-hegal’s brother, began his career 
as the latter’s general of Ur. Although the relevant historical data are exceedingly 
sparse, the following course of events may plausibly be reconstructed. Upon Utu- 
hegal’s death Ur-Namma assumed control of Uruk, crowning himself subsequently 
as the king of Ur. He then began expanding his power over the rest of southern 
Babylonia, bringing most ofits city-states under his rule. The notable exception here 
was the state of Lagag, which was annexed only at the very end of Ur-Namma’s reign. 

It appears that Ur-Namma’s next step was to dislodge Puzur-Insusinak from 
northern Babylonia and the Diyala Region.” These operations also included 
campaigns in the Susiana,”’ and probably still further to the east, in the land of 
Ansan (modern Fars), where Puzur-InSuSinak’s original homeland seems to have 
been situated. As a result of these campaigns, which appear to have involved the 
active participation of Gudea of Lagas, Puzur-Insusinak’s “empire” was completely 
annihilated and divided up by Ur-Namma and Gudea. In this arrangement, Ur- 
Namma assumed control of its western parts: northern Babylonia, the Susiana 
(with its focal point Susa), and probably the Diyala Region, with Gudea acquiring 
the region of AdamDUN in modern southeastern Khuzestan. There are reasons 
to think that the most eastern portions of Puzur-Insusinak’s “empire” fell into the 
hands of Kirname, the founder of the Iranian dynasty of Simaski, which was to be- 
come a major political power in Ur III times. 

With the subsequent annexation of the city-state of Laga’ and its recently ac- 
quired territories in the east, by the end of Ur-Namma’s reign the Ur III state 
embraced the whole of Babylonia, a significant foreign territory along Babylonia’s 
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eastern flank (the Susiana and AdamDUN), and likely the Diyala Region (or at least 
some of its parts). That Ur-Namma held effective sway over northern Babylonia is 
confirmed by the so-called Cadaster of Ur-Namma (see following discussion) and 
his title of “king of Sumer and Akkad,’ which had been coined precisely in reflection 
Babylonia’ unification. But his hold of the border territories may have remained 
uncertain, since literary sources of later date allude to Ur-Namma’ struggles with 
the “Gutians” (where “Gutian” is a literary trope for the eastern highland enemy). 

Apart from his successful unifying schemes, Ur-Namma’s was also responsible 
for laying the foundations of Babylonia’s political and economic organization. As 
shown by his “Cadaster;’*° which offers a detailed description of the borders of the 
provinces throughout Babylonia, assigning those territories to the chief deities of 
those provinces, Ur-Namma had reorganized Babylonia politically, turning the 
earlier city-states into provinces, and introducing a uniform administrative system 
for the entire state. It is possible that he had also begun to transform Babylonia’s ec- 
onomic organization, a task that was to be completed by his son Sulgi. 

Among Ur-Namma’s other accomplishments as a consolidator was a reform of 
weights and measures, as well as the promulgation, for the first time in history, as far 
as we know, of an extensive and thematically arranged collation of laws.*! 

Ur-Namma may also have been responsible for some of the basic tenets of Ur II 
foreign policy, in particular, the concept of strategic external alliances that was later 
one of the foundations of Ur III imperial strategy. This is suggested by his having 
established a partnership with the kingdom of Mari, through arranging a marriage 
between one of his sons (probably Sulgi) and the Mari princess Taram-Uram. 


3.3. Sulgi: The Ur III State Becomes an Empire 


3.3.1. Period of Domestic Reforms 
Whatever Ur-Namma’s exact contributions toward the creation of the Ur III state 
may have been, it is indisputable that its true builder was Sulgi, Ur-Namma’s son and 
successor (2094-2047). And it is Sulgi alone to whom belongs the credit of turning 
that state into a venture that, as argued earlier, deserves to be called an empire—if 
not in terms of its physical dimensions, at least as far as its ambitions are concerned. 

Although Sulgi appears to have been an exceptionally gifted individual, it was 
probably the extraordinary length of his reign (48 years) that, as in the case of 
Naram-Suen, was mainly responsible for his political success. As shown by the his- 
tory of his reign, only the tenure of that duration would have been sufficient to im- 
plement a political program of similar ambition and complexity. 

The events of the first two decades of Sulgi’s reign are poorly known. As far as one 
can tell, it was a time of internal consolidation, which served to lay the foundations 
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for the program of dramatic transformations to come. Those years also saw the 
development of a foreign policy aiming at limited territorial expansion in the pe- 
riphery, as well as the first attempts to implement it. 

Around Sulgi’s twentieth regnal year there began a period of reforms that were 
to affect every aspect of Babylonia’s political institutions and its social and eco- 
nomic organization. In view of their highly coordinated character, and since they 
were implemented during a relatively brief period of time, one suspects that these 
reforms were carried out according to a specific blueprint. As a result of these 
reforms, which took some 10 years to complete, Babylonia was transformed into a 
highly centralized patrimonial state.** Structured as a pyramid, and comprising a 
hierarchy of individual households, this state constituted one vast royal domain. As 
dictated by the patrimonial principle, all of the economic resources of the state be- 
came the exclusive property of the king and his extended family. Correspondingly, 
the entire population of the state (excluding slaves), regardless of their economic 
and social status—and including the king’s immediate relatives—assumed the status 
of king’s dependents. In this relationship, which mirrored that existing between the 
junior members of a household and their master, all of the king’s subjects were re- 
quired to provide services to the state. In exchange for those services, they were 
offered protection and economic support, which usually took form of the usufruct 
grants of agricultural land. The size of those grants depended on the individual's 
rank within sociopolitical hierarchy. 

The fact that the king was now the owner of all arable land*? made it possible for 
the crown fundamentally to reorganize Babylonia’s economic and administrative 
system. Within individual provinces of Babylonia, which, in terms of their size and 
geographic extent, corresponded quite closely to the earlier city-states, the fields 
and other forms of rural holdings originally owned by the chief deities of those 
principalities (temple estates) were significantly reduced in size and put under the 
management of provincial governors (ensi,), who, though usually stemming from 
local elites, were royal appointees. These “institutional economies,’ as they are com- 
monly referred to by Assyriologists, constituted for all practical purposes fiefdoms, 
which were granted to the governors on the condition of supplying to the crown 
ca. 50 percent of their agricultural income, as well as various other forms of eco- 
nomic contributions (mainly physical labor) that were meant to support a variety 
of state-run operations, such as military expeditions, corvée works and building 
projects of national importance, and the maintenance of the chief administrative 
and religious centers of the state. These manifold contributions were paid according 
to a rotational system (called bala, “turn”), which prescribed that each province 
would be responsible for the upkeep of the state and its operations during a specific 
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timeperiod, whose length was determined by the given province's size and eco- 
nomic capabilities.** 

The remaining portions of the agricultural holdings formerly belonging to the 
temples were used by the crown to create a new fund of land, which was managed 
directly by the state’s royal officialdom. This type of land was further expanded 
through the massive development of new fields and the establishing—primarily 
in southern Babylonia—of new towns and villages. The population of those settle- 
ments, who were usually transplants from northern Babylonia, were provided 
with subsistence fields, and put under the control of the central military organi- 
zation. Out of this new fund of land large rural estates were concurrently devel- 
oped. Scattered throughout the country, such estates were granted by the king to his 
relatives and high state officials on the condition of usufruct. 

As a result of these developments, Babylonia acquired a two-part type of in- 
ternal organization, in that within each province there now existed two economic 
and administrative entities essentially quite independent of each other: the do- 
main of the province's governor (the so-called “institutional economy”), which 
was a remnant of the original temple estates; and the holdings and settlements ei- 
ther confiscated from temple estates or newly developed by the crown, which were 
governed by the highest military officials residing in a given province (Sagina, 
“general,” and nu-banda,, “colonel”). The latter entity, which may conveniently be 
termed “royal economy,’ constituted the power-base of the crown, at the same time 
counterbalancing the position of the governor and providing an important check 
on his powers. 

For the state to handle the revenues incoming from the provincial “institutional 
economies” (the bala taxes) and those paid by the various constituent parts of the 
“royal economy,’ an efficient collecting mechanism was required. To this end, to- 
ward the close of the third decade of Sulgi’s reign a huge complex of storage facilities, 
offices, and industrial units, called Puzris-Dagan, was built in the neighborhood 
of Nippur, the religious capital of Babylonia. This localization was due primarily 
to logistical considerations, since Nippur, lying on the border between Sumer and 
Akkad, represented Babylonia’s geographic midpoint, and therefore a perfect locus 
for a national collecting and re-distribution center. As we see later, once Babylonia 
had seriously embarked on her “imperial scheme,” establishing a solid foothold in 
the periphery, Puzris-Dagan also became the primary collector of the taxes paid by 
the newly annexed territories. 

Only a couple of years before Puzri8-Dagan became operational, Sulgi had built, 
just to the south of it, at the religious center of Tummal, a new royal palace.*° The 
physical proximity of this palace to Puzris-Dagan, combined with the fact that it 
was constructed at roughly the same time, strongly indicates that these two projects 
were but parts of the same grand undertaking, whose objective was to provide the 
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state with a centrally located nerve center. Since Tummal was later regularly visited 
by the royal family and the highest officials of the realm (such as the sukkal-mah, 
“chancellor”), it was perhaps at Tummal and Puzris-Dagan—rather than at Ur— 
that most of the state business was conducted, and where the government’s most 
important departments, such as the war and foreign offices, were situated. 

The bala taxation system, which imposed on Babylonian provinces specific pro- 
portional quotas of material and labor contributions, necessitated that each “insti- 
tutional economy” keep close track ofall the expenditures it made to the state during 
a given year, in order to be able to calculate the outstanding balance of its yearly 
tax obligation. This requirement resulted in the production of an unprecedented 
volume of administrative records, taking mainly the form of receipts and various 
types of economic forecasts. This explosion of records began suddenly and in full 
force around Sulgi’s thirtieth regnal year, confirming that this phenomenon was a 
direct outcome of the introduction of the bala taxation system and of the creation of 
a centralized economic system more generally.*° Indeed, it may be conjectured that 
if not for the uniquely high level of Ur III centralization—and particularly because 
of the bala system—this great profusion of administrative documents, which is so 
characteristic of Ur III times, would never have taken place. 

A striking feature of this documentation is the appearance of new types of 
records, reflecting novel accounting procedures. This documentation is equally 
notable for its uniform script, technical terminology, and the standardized tablet 
shapes. These facts make it clear that a massive program of scribal education must 
have been carried out as part of Sulgi’s reforms, the purpose of which was to provide 
Babylonia with an army of uniformly trained administrators. There are reasons to 
think that the training program in question was centralized, but neither the loca- 
tion nor the specifics of this undertaking are known. 

As can be seen from the preceding description, the Ur III political and eco- 
nomic organization diverged from the Sargonic model primarily in that it imposed 
the southern institution of city-states—now turned into provinces—on northern 
Babylonia. It also eliminated private ownership of arable land (which had become 
common throughout Babylonia in Sargonic times), making all such holdings 
the property of the king. On the other hand, it retained many of the Sargonic 
innovations, such as a standing army and various other central institutions and 
mechanisms, and the practice of granting subsistence fields to the state's dependents 
in exchange for services. 


3.3.2. Ideological Foundations of the Ur III State 

A similar mixture of the old and new can be discerned in Ur III ideology.*” 
Ostensibly, the Ur III state represented an avowed return to the Early Dynastic “true 
Sumerian” values, especially as far as its kingship was concerned, which pretended 
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to revive the model of a divinely selected priest-king. Quite characteristically, the 
Ur III dynasts distanced themselves from Akkade and her rulers, tracing their ideo- 
logical and political descent instead to the mythical kings of Uruk, such as GilgameS 
and Lugalbanda. In accordance with this general trend, southern religion and cul- 
ture now became the focus of the state, and Sumerian assumed the status of the of- 
ficial language (in spite of the fact that, even in southern Babylonia, Akkadian was 
becoming the dominant spoken idiom). 

In reality, however, the Ur II kingship was deeply impacted by the Sargonic one. 
Rather than behaving like the weak and self-deprecating Sumerian priest-kings of 
yore, Ur-Namma and his followers carried on like absolute rulers in Naram-Suen’s 
mold. Therefore, in accepting the legendary Uruk rulers as their models, the Ur III 
kings seemed actually to be saying the following: if we look and act like the Sargonic 
kings it is only because we are directly descended from Gilgameé, who had been a 
ruler of this type long before Sargon appeared on the scene. 

Similarly, the House of Ur was all about descent and kinship relations, in which, 
of course, it followed the Sargonic example. In fact, the Ur III kings outdid their 
Sargonic predecessors in that area, since their state was, for all practical purposes, a 
family affair, in that, like in the modern House of Saud, nearly everybody of impor- 
tance in Ur III society was related by blood to the royal family. 

Most remarkable of all is the fact that the Ur III kingship managed to com- 
bine the principle of divine selection with the idea of king’s divinity.>® This devel- 
opment, which clearly formed part of Sulgi’s political and economic reforms, can 
roughly be dated to his twentieth regnal year, when the king elevated himself to 
the divine plane. In deifying himself, Sulgi undoubtedly drew on Naram-Suenr’s ex- 
ample, since, as in the latter’s case, the main obstacle to his unifying schemes was 
the “southern question” (see section 2.2). But, drawing lessons from Naram-Suen’s 
precedent, Sulgi instituted his deification ina much more measured and diplomatic 
way. Rather than becoming the god of a specific city-state, and thus claiming the 
ownership of a specific territory, Sulgi assumed the title of the vague and inoffen- 
sive “god of the land.” Moreover, he cleverly embedded himself within the divine 
families of all the southern city-states, thereby legitimizing his claim to their in- 
dividual kingships. There are indications that Sulgi and his followers were accord- 
ingly required to undergo separate coronations in each of the southern capitals. 


3.3.3. The Ur III Foreign Policy and the Birth of the Imperial Design 

Like its kingship, the foreign policy of the Ur III state too bore a strong Sargonic 
imprint. There is no doubt that it was the Sargonic Empire that provided direct 
inspiration and example for the imperial designs of the Ur III rulers. At the same 
time, however, the creation of Sulgi and his successors was in many ways a critical 
reaction against the empire of Sargon and Naram-Suen. Thus, while adopting the 
objectives and many of the solutions of its predecessor, the Ur III construct was to 
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a large extent a conscious effort to avoid the Sargonic mistakes. One might even say 
that it was the lessons of the Sargonic failure that were primarily responsible for the 
shape and character of the empire of Sulgi and his successors. 

While abandoning the idea of large-scale foreign conquests, and settling instead 
for a compact, highly centralized native state with a ribbon of defensive periphery, 
the Ur III kings still aimed at political and economic domination of much of the ter- 
ritories previously impacted by the Sargonic expansion. Rather than by wars, those 
objectives were to be achieved by diplomacy and mutually beneficial economic 
exchanges with other powers. The result was an exquisitely designed self-limiting— 
and largely defensive—imperial strategy.*? Although it is possible that the basic 
outlines of the Ur III imperial design originated already under Ur-Namma, it is 
certain that it was only during the reign of Sulgi that this design acquired its full 
form. As far as it can be ascertained, the main objective of this design was to se- 
cure for Babylonia direct access to the natural resources not available locally, such 
as metals, stone, and timber, and, much more importantly, to establish Babylonian 
domination over the key trade routes between east and west, all the way from the 
Iranian highlands to the Mediterranean. Among those routes, of particular impor- 
tance were the ones leading to the sources of tin, a metal of immense strategic value 
during the Bronze Age. Those sources were possibly located in Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan, where ancient tin mines dating to the following (Old Babylonia) period 
have been found. Other sources of tin appear to have been located in Afghanistan. 
Given the high visibility of the tin trade in Old Babylonian times, when the spec- 
tacular rise of the so-called sukkal-mah dynasty on the Iranian plateau is at least 
partially attributable to its ability to control the key overland trade routes between 
east and west, such as the Great Khurasan Road, it is reasonable to conjecture that 
those commercial patterns were in place already in Ur III times, and that it was the 
tin trade specifically that Sulgi and his followers tried to exploit.” 

Sulgi’s plan of bringing the east-west trade routes under his control called for 
a limited and highly selective territorial expansion, which aimed at the conquest 
of only those territories that offered direct access to and were indispensable for 
the continued control of those routes. The lands in question formed a long belt 
extending along the left bank of the Tigris, from Urbilum (Erbil), Arraphum 
(Kirkuk), and Sasrum (Tell Shemshara on the Raniyah plain) in the north- 
west to Huhnuri (the area of Tappeh Bormi near Ramhormoz) in the southeast. 
Characteristically—and in dramatic contrast with the Sargonic Empire—neither 
the reign of Sulgi nor those of his successors showed any attempts at territorial ex- 
pansion toward the west (northern Syria, the Mediterranean coast, and Anatolia) or 
into Upper Mesopotamia. 

The foundation of the Ur III imperial design—or its “Grand Strategy,’ as it may 
aptly be called—were political and economic alliances with the international 
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powers of particular strategic importance to Ur. Those powers were Marhaisi, 
Angan, Mari, and Simanum. By forming these four alliances, Sulgi created a co- 
herent international order, in which the entire territory between eastern Iran and 
northern Syria was divided into clearly defined spheres of interest. Since at least 
three of these alliances date to before the Ur III territorial expansion really took off, 
they had clearly been designed as a strategic framework for launching the expan- 
sion itself. 

In the east, the partners of Ur were Marhasi (Kerman) and AnSan (Tell Malyan in 
Fars), both relationships being cemented by dynastic marriages, which took place 
in years Sulgi 18 and Sulgi 30, respectively. The alliance with Marhaii proved to be 
exceedingly firm and enduring, since it lasted without any apparent interruptions 
into the reign of Ibbi-Suen. 

In the west, the strategic ally of Ur was Mari. In this relationship, which had been 
established already under Ur-Namma, and which was particularly close and cor- 
dial, Mari seems to have been ceded complete sway of the Euphrates Valley north 
of Sippar and of northwestern Upper Mesopotamia, especially the Khabur triangle. 
In return, Mari protected and policed for Babylonia its western borders. It may be 
surmised that Mari and Ur were also linked by a major trading arrangement, by 
virtue of which eastern products, such as tin and lapis lazuli, were trans-shipped via 
Mari to the Mediterranean. 

A similar arrangement appears to have operated in the north, where the strategic 
partner of Ur likely was the kingdom of Simanum. Although its precise location 
remains unknown, Simanum may confidently be sought in the upper reaches of 
the Tigris, possibly in the general area of Mardin. It is likely that Simanum’s par- 
ticular role was to protect Babylonia’s northern flank, and to keep in check the var- 
ious vassal states that intervened between the two powers (such as Nineveh and 
Hamazi). 

As for the main strategic challenges to Sulgi’s plans, the most immediate ob- 
stacle was presented by the Zagros countries of Simurrum (upper reaches of the 
Diyala river) and Lullubum (region of Sullamaniyah), which blocked Babylonia’s 
access to Kimas and Humurti, the two key points in charge of the Great Khurasan 
Road.*! For the “Grand Strategy” to succeed, Simurrum and Lullubum had to be 
conquered first. 

From the long-term perspective, the chief challenge to those plans was 
the ascendance of the Simagkian principalities on the Iranian plateau. These 
principalities, at least 20 in number, dotted the Zagros all the way from the Caspian 
Sea in the northwest to the borders of Angan in the southeast. Another such obstacle 
was the semi-nomadic Amorite tribes, which established themselves in a piedmont 
zone along the Zagros, within which they moved their herds back and forth ac- 
cording to the changing seasons, and from where they raided adjacent territories. 
This zone—or the “Amorite country,” as it was known to the Babylonians—extended 
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from Jebel Hamrin to the Susiana, roughly parallel to the Sima’kian settlement. 
Both the Simagkians and the Amorites presented a direct threat to the Babylonian 
interests in the Zagros. 


3.3.4. Sulgi’s Conquests in the Periphery and the Creation of the Empire 

Sulgi’s foreign wars commenced with operations against Der (modern Badrah), 
an immensely important strategic point in charge of the roads leading toward the 
Zagros passes. The task of capturing Der was not easy, since it took Sulgi as many as 
seventeen years (years Sulgi 5-21), and at least two campaigns, to accomplish this 
objective. 

Sulgi turned his attention then to Simurrum and Lullubum, the two main re- 
gional powers blocking his access to the Great Khurasan Road. Simurrum and 
Lullubum proved to be even tougher opponents than Der, since the war on them, 
which involved more than 10 separate campaigns, was to last the next 22 years 
(years Sulgi 24— 45). The first stage of this war (years Sulgi 24-41) met with only 
limited success. It appears that Sulgi then revised his strategy, widening the the- 
ater of his operations to the north and northeast, to capture the lands of Urbilum, 
Arraphum, and Sa’rum—which were allied with Simurrum and Lullubum—and 
thereby to establish there a foothold for operations against his two adversaries. As 
a result of this encircling maneuver, which took four years to complete (years Sulgi 
42-45), Simurrum and Lullubum were finally brought to submission. 

With Simurrum and Lullubum out of the picture, and the whole trans-Tigridian 
region safely in Babylonian hands, Sulgi was free at last to accomplish his paramount 
military objective. Just one year later he launched an expedition against Kimas and 
Humurti, the two key mountainous points in charge of the Great Khurasan Road 
along its stretch between Shahabad and Kermanshah. The conquest of Kimag and 
Humurti, which took three years (years Sulgi 45-48), and which was the crowning 
achievement of Sulgi’s reign, finally established Babylonia’ control over the main 
trade routes between east and west.” 

The difficulties Sulgi encountered with the conquest of Simurrum and Lullubum 
apparently convinced him of the need to provide the northeastern flank of 
Babylonia with a forward security system. For this purpose, a belt of defensive 
settlements was established in the conquered periphery.*® Extending from Urbilum 
in the north to Pasime (Tell Abu Shiija near Amarah) in the south, and running par- 
allel to the Tigris and the Zagros ranges, this belt formed a defensive buffer, whose 
function was to ensure stability throughout the region, and to protect trade routes 
from Simaskian and Amorite intrusions. The constituents of this belt, which was 
in many ways an equivalent of the Roman limes, were essentially military colonies, 
settled with a mixture of local and Babylonian populations. The colons so estab- 
lished were put under the control of the central military organization, according to 
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the principles governing the “royal economy” in Babylonia. In this way, the colons 
were provided with subsistence fields, for which they were required to pay a tax, 
called gun, ma-da, “tax of the periphery.’ Assessed according to the payer's military 
rank, and paid in the form of cattle, sheep, and goats, this tax was delivered either to 
the collection center of Puzris-Dagan or one of its subsidiary branches, such as are 
known to have existed in Esnuna, Susa, Us, and Uruk. 

An important element of this defensive system was the chain of fortifications 
called the “Wall of the Periphery” (Bad,-ma-da), which protected communica- 
tion lines in the Diyala Region, in particular, the critical passes in the Jebel Hamrin 
range. Constructed already in year Sulgi 36—without any doubt as part of the war 
on Simurrum and Lullubum—these fortifications evidently were built in prepara- 
tion for and as the founding block of the security program just described. 

Already during Sulgi’s reign, the Ur III state also began systematically to bring 
into vassal relationship the independent neighbors of its periphery. As a result 
of this policy, which reached fruition during the reign of Sulgi’s successor Amar- 
Suen, a secondary protective barrier was established along Babylonia’s northeastern 
border. These new vassals, who were required to swear an oath of allegiance to the 
king of Ur, to pay tribute, and to provide the Ur III state with soldiery, were held in 
obedience not only by the Ur III military presence in the periphery, but equally by 
the alert supervision of the strategic allies of the Ur III state, Marhasi, Ansan, Mari, 
and Simanum. The relationships with those vassal states were cemented by the rou- 
tine practice of supplying their rulers with Sumerian princesses as wives. The off- 
spring of such unions were often required to reside in Babylonia, further to ensure 
the loyalty of their fathers. 

The fruit of all these developments was an imperial construct of remarkable com- 
plexity and intricacy. While much smaller than the Sargonic Empire territorially, 
the Ur III Empire was much more closely integrated politically and economically. 
It was also more sophisticated in terms of its organization and the ways in which it 
operated. It may further be conjectured that, during the three decades of its effec- 
tive existence (year Sulgi 40 through year Ibbi-Suen 3), it was also more successful 
as an economic venture, even though most of its income probably came from trade, 
rather than from direct exploitation of the conquered territories. 


3.4. Amar-Suen: Imperial Consolidation 


Although it has been speculated that Sulgi was assassinated in a palace revolution, 
he more likely died of old age. But there may have been a period of trouble following 
his death, since his successor (and son) Amar-Suen (2046-2037) in all likelihood 
was not the designated heir. This may be gathered from the fact that Amar-Suen’s 
name is inexplicably missing in the vast documentation from Sulgi’s reign. This 
omission further suggests that he was during that time in exile, possibly at Mari, 
since he is generally believed to have been the son of the Mari princess Taram-Uram 
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(see section 3.2). If so, one would have to assume that his accession to the throne 
was a result of Mari’s direct intervention into the Babylonian succession. 

The reign of Amar-Suen saw no new territorial conquests. Although he sent 
expeditions against Sulgi’s enemies Urbilum and Saérum, those assuredly were but 
policing operations. The same apparently was true also of the campaign against 
Huhnuri, a vital point in control of the route to Angan and Marhasi. Since there is 
no indication that Huhnuri later formed part of the empire, this operation too was 
probably meant to punish a disobedient vassal. 

Amar-Suen’s reign otherwise was a period of consolidation, both within 
Babylonia and within its periphery. In Babylonia, during this “Pax Babyloniaca” of 
sorts, an ambitious program of agricultural development and new settlement was 
implemented, and various new national building projects, such as the construc- 
tion of the religious center at Gaes near Ur,** were carried out. In the periphery, 
the system of military colonies founded by Sulgi was fully put in place. It was also 
during this time that the intricate network of strategic and vassal relationships, on 
which the empire depended for much of its security, acquired its most complete 
form. As a consequence, during that time Babylonia saw an unusually high volume 
of diplomatic contacts and international exchanges. For all these reasons, Amar- 
Suen’s reign may justly be considered the highest point of the empire’s history. 


3.5. The Empire and Its Institutions 


As is typical of patrimonial systems, in the Ur III Empire political power rested with 
the king, who was both its ultimate source and its exclusive possessor. The king 
dispensed this power through a hierarchy of royal dependents, at whose top stood 
his extended family. The royal princes and the king’s sons-in-laws held some of the 
top positions in the empire’s military forces, at the same time controlling vast eco- 
nomic resources, in the form of rural estates that had been granted to them by the 
king on the right of usufruct. Other princes and princesses occupied many of the 
most important priestly offices. Queens too wielded much power, mainly through 
harem politicking and their ability to influence the king directly, but also through 
their extensive—and largely independent—economic activities. While all this 
necessitated some power sharing with his innumerable kin, the actual decision- 
making and the daily running of the state were exclusive prerogatives of the king. 
Such at least was the situation during the reign of Sulgi, since subsequent to it the 
reality appears to have been considerably different (see the following). 

After the king, the most important official of the realm—and in fact the only 
such functionary of significance—was the chancellor (sukkal-mah). The office of 
the chancellor acquired particular importance after Sulgi’s death, when it combined 
all the powers related to the army, the conduct of foreign relations, and probably 
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the running of Babylonia’s “royal economy” as well. This development was due to 
the political rise of Aradmu (also known as Arad-Nanna). This individual became 
chancellor as early as year Sulgi 45 (if not earlier). Being related to the royal family 
by marriage, he appears to have become Sulgi’s close advisor and confidant, and, 
upon the latter’s death, the executor of Sulgi’s political testament and the true heir 
to the “Grand Strategy.” There are strong reasons to think that during the following 
two reigns, and well into the reign of Ibbi-Suen, Aradmu was the de facto ruler of 
the empire. This is indicated by the fact that in the records extant the king is prac- 
tically invisible in the running of the government, his active role being confined to 
his various cultic capacities. As we shall see later, toward the end of Su-Suen's reign, 
Aradmu became the virtual viceroy of the empire's periphery. But, whatever the 
precise extent of Aradmu’s extraordinary powers may have been, it is indisputable 
that he was the empire’s most towering figure, and a crucial factor in the later his- 
tory of the period. 

The single most important institution of the state was the army and the eco- 
nomic resources it controlled (the so-called “royal economy”), both in Babylonia 
and in the periphery. The army’s generals and colonels, who numbered in the hun- 
dreds, formed as a group a reservoir of great political power. Many of the generals 
were princes or were related to the king by marriage. Equally notable was the great 
profusion among the higher ranks of the military of foreigners, mostly Elamites, 
Hurrians, and Amorites, but also members of various other ethnic groups. This 
internationalization of the central institutions, and the openness of the empire to 
outsiders, counted among the most characteristic features of the empire. 

Not only the officerial ranks, but also the troops themselves, comprised great 
numbers of foreigners. In fact, it was the Elamite and Amorite detachments that 
appear to have formed the core of the shock troops used in offensive operations. 
These foreign soldiers were also routinely employed to protect the king and his 
family. 

Precise data on the size of Ur III armies are lacking. However, the fact that the 
state was able to raise up to 22,000 men to work ona single public project * suggests 
that the troops (mainly conscripts) mobilized for major military operations (such 
as the Sima’kian campaign of Su-Suen, for which see section 3.6) may have num- 
bered as many as 40,000 soldiers.*° 

The unusually high efficiency of the empire’s operations is attributable to its 
superb system of communications. Already at the very beginning of his reign, 
Sulgi established an extensive network of roads, resting places, and relay stations 
throughout Babylonia.*” Following the period of foreign conquests, this network 
was expanded throughout the periphery and far beyond it. An army of messengers 
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which assigns to one general (named Ilallum) 113 ugula-gés-da, “officers in charge of 60 men (each). This 
translates into 6,780 soldiers under his command. 
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and runners was created, who daily crisscrossed the empire from one end to an- 
other, carrying royal instructions. 

As for the economic conditions existing in the periphery, it was already noted that 
the military settlements situated there were subject to the payment of taxes. Similar 
contributions were made by the vassal states of the empire. It is also known that 
the government systematically exploited the periphery’s natural resources, such as 
timber, stone, bitumen, and metals, even conducting mining operations in those ter- 
ritories. In the course of military operations, booty and prisoners of war were rou- 
tinely taken. As a result, large numbers of foreigners were brought to Babylonia over 
the years. While some of them were enslaved, the majority were settled on land and 
turned into the state’s dependents. All in all, however, since the empire also invested 
heavily in the maintenance of its institutions in the periphery, it would appear that on 
balance the main economic benefit it derived from the possession of the periphery 
was the profits from the control of international trade routes. 


3.6. Su-Suen and Ibbi-Suen: Decline and Collapse 


‘The stable conditions of Amar-Suen’s reign continued to prevail during the first years 
of his successor and son Su-Suen (2037-2029). Both Babylonia and its periphery 
enjoyed peace and prosperity, while the king himself focused his attention on the prop- 
agation of his divine cult.** As a result of those efforts, temples of the divine Su-Suen 
were erected throughout the empire, even in such remote places as Urbilum. But soon 
problems began appearing on the horizon. They began with a revolt in Simanum, 
which removed its ruling family from power (year Su-Suen 3). Given the importance 
of Simanum as a vital link in the empire's security system, Su-Suen was forced to send 
troops to restore order there. This operation seems to have been successful, though 
additional security measures were needed as a consequence. Those included the estab- 
lishment of a number of new military settlements in that region. 

The Simanum revolt may have been caused, at least in part, by the appearance 
of new Amorite tribes (Tidanum) on the scene. Be that as it may, those arrivals 
from the west began to become a major security problem, especially in the Diyala 
Region. Consequently, the line of fortifications built there by Sulgi (the “Wall of the 
Periphery”) was restored and expended under the name of the “Wall that Keeps 
Tidanum at Bay” (year Su-Suen 4). 

A much more serious challenge to the empire arose shortly thereafter in the 
Simaskian lands. While most of those principalities had earlier been on good terms 
with the empire, with many of them enjoying the status of vassals, a large anti- 
Babylonian coalition now was formed among them, which was led by the land of 
Zabéali.*? Since this development directly threatened Babylonia’s hold of the Great 
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Khurasan Road and the neighboring regions, a determined military response was 
necessary. Accordingly, a major campaign was launched by Su-Suen against the 
Simaskian lands (year Su-Suen 7). As result of this operation, which was the first 
such large military undertaking since Sulgi’s reign, the coalition was crushed and 
the whole region severely punished, looted, and brought back to obedience. In the 
aftermath of this campaign, at least two Sima’kian lands were annexed to the em- 
pire. Like the campaign itself, this was the first significant expansion of the empire's 
borders since the time of Sulgi. 

Although the Sima’kian campaign seemingly was a great success, it is clear that, 
by the end of Su-Suen’s reign, serious cracks had appeared throughout the empire's 
structure, and that the whole project began to teeter on the brink of disaster. In a 
last, desperate attempt to save the empire, just before Su-Suen’s death most of the 
key generalships were consolidated in the hands of the chancellor Aradmu, who be- 
came virtual viceroy of the peripheral defensive system. 

Still, on the accession of Ibbi-Suen (2028-2004), Su-Suen’s son and the last 
ruler of the dynasty, nobody could foresee that the end would come so soon. The 
events, which followed one another like an avalanche, began with the revolt of 
Babylonia’s old enemy Simurrum. Although a military campaign was sent there 
(year Ibbi-Suen 3), it is certain that it failed, and that Simurrum re-established its 
full independence. With the loss of Simurrum, Ibbi-Suen lost the control of the 
Great Khurasan Road. In response to these events, the Simaskian Yabrat, one of 
staunchest allies of Babylonia (as the proxy ruler of Anfan), sensing the death of 
the empire, turned against Ibbi-Suen and took over the Susiana.*° Ibbi-Suen tried 
to fight back, establishing an alliance with Su-Suen’s enemy Zabéali (year Ibbi- 
Suen 5), in hope of turning the tide. But all of this was in vain. As in addition the 
Amorites invaded the Diyala Region, the system of the defensive settlements, so 
laboriously and meticulously put together by Sulgi, disintegrated—and with it the 
whole imperial design. 

The Ur III state lingered for 20 more years. But the final events of Ibbi-Suen’s 
reign, such as the rise of I8bi-Erra of Isin and the conquest of Ur by the Sima’kians, 
do not need to occupy us here, since the Ur III Empire and the “Grand Strategy” it 
was based on were both long gone by that time. 


3.7. Causes of the Collapse 


Since the Ur II Empire was such an intelligent and deliberately designed construct, 
the question of course arises: Why did it fail, and so suddenly at that? This question 
is especially pertinent if one considers the small size of the empire and its prag- 
matic and essentially non-aggressive posture vis-a-vis its foreign possessions and 
the outside world more generally. Logically, both the highly limited nature of its 
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foreign engagement and the security system it established with its partners, which 


was based on shared economic interests, should have made it more resilient and du- 


rable. Such a calculation may have also been made by Sulgi and his successors, but 


logic is not a sure guide in strategic planning. 


As in the case of the Sargonic enterprise, it was undoubtedly structural—rather 


than 


political—factors that were mainly responsible for the collapse of the Ur 


III Empire. But whereas histoire événementielle contributed significantly to the 


Sargonic collapse, its role in the Ur II instance appears to have been minimal. 


Among the structural factors that were responsible for the Ur III collapse we may 


identify the following, in the order of importance: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


The main reason behind the failure of the Ur III “Grand Strategy” is likely 
the fact that, rather than on raw military power, it relied too much on dip- 
lomatic arrangements with its allies and vassals. Although this intricate net- 
work of agreements and understandings could be kept together for a couple 
of decades, through patching it here and there as the need arose (the reign of 
Su-Suen), due to the varied and changing interests of the parties involved it 
was unsustainable in the long run. 

Whether by design or due to economic constraints, Ur III military resources 
were in themselves insufficient to maintain stability in the periphery and its 
adjoining territories. This situation was compounded by the fact that the army 
included very significant numbers of foreign mercenary troops. The loyalty of 
those foreigners to the king of Ur was probably highly questionable, especially 
when the imperial system began to crumble. 

Because of its great centralization and the incredible intricacy of its organi- 
zation, the Ur III economic system was inherently vulnerable, as its existence 
depended on the perfect functioning of all its component parts. This vulnera- 
bility was heightened by the economy’s high degree of regional specialization, 
which made the empire largely dependent for its supplies of cereals and other 
agricultural products on southern Babylonia. As a consequence, even a com- 
paratively small disruption in the functioning of this system could render the 
whole virtually inoperable—as illustrated by the events of the beginning of 
Ibbi-Suen’s reign. 

Unavoidably, contact with the empire’s institutions must have hastened state- 
formation processes among its adversaries in the periphery. Although this 
development did not contribute directly to the empire's demise, it played a 
significant role in the latter part of Ibbi-Suen’s reign, when foreign enemies 
grew sufficiently strong to conquer Babylonia itself. 

Yet another factor appears to have been the “internationalization” of the em- 
pire, by which large numbers of foreigners assumed important positions in its 
central institutions. As in the case of foreign troops in Ur’s employ, in the long 
run these individuals were a destabilizing element. While becoming influen- 
tial insiders, but only superficially embracing the values and goals of the Ur 
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III Empire, they probably contributed to the collapse, insofar as they tended 
to think primarily of their own interests and to cultivate their prior ethnic 
and political allegiances. Particularly instructive here is the case of diplo- 
matic marriages, which was such a characteristic feature of the Ur III foreign 
policy. The offspring of such unions, instead of becoming loyal Babylonians 
and carriers of the empire’s banner in the periphery, exploited their familial 
ties with the royal family to claim a share of the empire's inheritance, and even 
to aspire to the Babylonian crown itself (like ISbi-Erra, a Mari prince and an 
erstwhile Babylonian official, who, after the downfall of Ur, captured most of 
Babylonia, turning it into the new state of Isin). 


3.8. Legacy 


Unlike the Sargonic Empire, the Ur III experiment had no perceptible impact 
on later history. Although Sulgi was remembered—and even revered—down 
to the very end of cuneiform civilization, his accomplishments as an empire 
builder never appealed to the imagination of later generations. This assuredly 
was due to the small scale of Ur III territorial conquests, which apparently were 
not deemed sufficiently spectacular to be worthy of emulation. This perception 
certainly was not helped by the fact that, despite all the meticulous planning 
and hard work that went into its creation, the Ur III Empire had been such a re- 
sounding failure. 
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The Empires of Western Asia and 
the Assyrian World Empire 


Gojko Barjamovic 


Inventing Empire 


The history of empire in Western Asia before the Common Era is one of intensifying 
political integration and territorial expansion. From the earliest well-documented 
manifestation in the twenty-fourth century BcE,' imperial states built on a forma- 
tion of composite statehood that was tied to the joint rise of city and state on the 
alluvial plains of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers a millennium earlier. This shaped 
the conditions under which early empires rose and ruled, and city-states remained 
the chief building blocks of most larger states until the first millennium BceE.” The 
political dynamic between the cities was the raw material out of which empires were 
created and maintained. Often it was also the cause of their failure. In addition to 
the territorially defined urban communities, kinship-based polities or groups that 
lacked a territorial cognate played a key role in state and empire formation and 
maintenance. But since written documentation derives mostly from institutional 
and urban contexts, the demonstrably complex interplay between city and tribal 
identities is often obscure.? 

The fusion of urbanization and state formation in Western Asia led to the rise of 
the highly integrated state form commonly referred to as “city-states?* This char- 
acteristic type of micro-polity was only gradually demolished or incorporated by 
the larger and looser empires, ceasing to exist as independent social and political 
units toward the middle of the first millennium BcE.° Empires became increasingly 
dominant over time, from just two well-documented examples in the third millen- 
nium BCE to the more-or-less permanent partition of Western Asia into imperial 
states from the seventh century sce. They also grew progressively in size, with the 
important exception of the first imperial state to arise in the region. The empire of 
Akkad in the twenty-third century BcE controlled a territory larger than any of its 
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successors for almost 15 centuries and came to stand as an imperial ideal during the 
following almost two millennia.° 

Although empires were often transient, and always based on the self-governed 
cities and tribal groups, their continued reappearance suggests that they possessed 
organizational capabilities beyond those of their constituent components. Their 
long-term triumph as a political and social form of organization is also implied by 
their steady geographical spread. At the beginning of the second millennium BCE 
only the densely settled regions along the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris had 
seen anything but intermittent imperial unification. By the end of the Bronze Age 
(ca. 1100 BcE) the entire territory between Iran and Egypt had been split between 
a handful of imperial states in a peer polity international system that had lasted for 
centuries. In spite of their success, it is suggestive of the strength and stability of the 
city-states that they continued to endure and prevail over political superstructures 
for nearly three millennia. A return to a regional system of micro-states occurred at 
least three times in Mesopotamian history: in the late third, early second, and early 
first millennia BCE. 

In terms of origins, the history of empire in Western Asia begins with the unifica- 
tion of the cities of present-day Iraq, Iran, and Syria under Sargon of Akkade in the 
twenty-fourth century BcE. However, earlier states, such as Kish and Lagas in Iraq, 
Susa in Iran, and Ebla in Syria, constitute examples of what one might call “proto- 
empires” at least in the sense that these were larger states with hegemonic claims. 
They were created through military conquest, and sought to establish territorial 
and political unification and the economic exploitation of a cluster of formerly 
sovereign polities under the authority of a single city. The imperial phenomenon 
in Mesopotamia may therefore to some extent be linked to state formation itself, 
and the notion of empire was already rooted both historically and ideologically in 
the area by the second millennium sce. A specific and shared cultural sense of a 
“Mesopotamian world” also reaches back at least into the third millennium BcE, 
independent of the presence of a unifying state.” 

The dynamics of state and imperial formation in Iran are less well understood but 
seem to have mirrored the Syrian and Mesopotamian ones in terms of institutions 
and the play between sovereign city-states and imperial unification.® Also this re- 
gion was unified by a shared material culture, religion, language, and notion of ter- 
ritory. In Anatolia the process of state formation happened later than in the rest of 
Western Asia and Egypt, with the first large urban communities forming during 
the third millennium sce. In parallel to the dynamics of the south, polities with 
a shared core culture coalesced into larger territorial units during the following 
centuries in a process that culminated with the formation of the loose imperial 
states of Anitta and Hattusili I.’ 
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The continuous formation and collapse of empires in Western Asia were de- 
pendent upon a dynamic interaction between economic centralization, agricultural 
expansion, and urban transformation. Theoretical studies of state dynamics in the 
region have mostly concentrated on pristine or primary state formation with less 
attention devoted to the subsequent process of regional integration and different 
phases of imperialism. Early writers focused on conquest, emphasizing the coercive 
role of empires in general'® and religious imperialism in particular.'’ Later, struc- 
tural typologies of social evolution, world-systems theory, and center-periphery 
took over as dominant explanatory models.!* Focus has shifted toward imperial 
ideology and elite self-representation.'* Recent studies also explore the social basis 
of political and infrastructural power with prominence given to an understanding 
of social and political networks" and the limits of state power.!° 

Particular to the study of empires in Western Asia is the fact that writing was de- 
veloped for and tied to clay as a medium. Clay survives well in the ground, making 
the area that used cuneiform writing one of the historically best documented in 
ancient times.'° Records exist in several languages, including Akkadian, Elamite, 
Hittite, Hurrian, Luwian, Old Persian, Sumerian, Ugaritic, and Urartean, and de- 
rive from a variety of contexts, states, and periods. They are mainly documents of 
practice that have remained in the ground since their time of use, offering both 
advantages and profound challenges in the writing of history.!” Their direct sur- 
vival, not by textual transmission, produces an uneven account of situations and 
events, biased more by ancient literacy and archaeological sampling than ide- 
ology. An extensive material and visual record adds key data to the study of impe- 
rial culture and its diffusion!’ alongside work on early landscape, movement, and 
environment.’? 

Due to the nature and prevalence of archival texts, evidence on essential aspects 
of Mesopotamian statecraft is absent or only indirectly available, including demo- 
graphic data, production, and surplus. This makes it difficult to identify political 
strategy or factors that trigger expansion or slippages, except in a most general 
way.” The magnitude of the written and archaeological data also means that 
scholars struggle to quantify and process an overwhelming amount of information 
related to the primary production (e.g., of food, fiber, textile, timber, skin, stone, 
and metal) that formed the economic foundation of early states. Conversely, the fact 
that written cuneiform culture covers more than three millennia of documentation 
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offers a unique opportunity to trace social dynamics and follow historical develop- 


ment across an exceptionally long diachronic perspective.”! 


Empires in Western Asia after 2000 BCE 


Following the collapse of the Empire of Ur,” periods of political unification and 


fragmentation in Western Asia prior to the Persian conquest in 539 BCE can be di- 
vided into three blocks. Dates follow the so-called Middle Chronology”? and are 
approximate only. 


(1) 


(2) 


Conglomeration. Western Asia circa 2000-1760 BcE was divided into hun- 
dreds of micro-polities forming shifting military and political alliances. 
Southern Mesopotamia became unified in a closely integrated imperial- 
type state under Hammurabi of Babylon and his dynasty (1792-1595 BcE). 
Governors sought to implement regulations on economic policies in the 
conquered regions and attempts were made to bypass local political authority 
and channel resources directly to the capital. In reality, the state often had less 
success in penetrating existing urban power structures and appropriating re- 
sources than it was prepared to broadcast.”4 Imperial overtures rarely outlived 
their founder. Similar attempts at regional integration failed to gain perma- 
nency in northern Syria (e.g., the state of Sam&i-Adad I). Instead, the area was 
dominated by smaller networks led by regional centers, such as Mari, Aleppo, 
and Tigunanum. 

Regional empires (map 3.1). After 1600 BcE the area between Iran and 
Egypt was united into a dynamic regional system of empires. Mitanni cov- 
ered northern and western Syria and northern Iraq circa 1550-1340 BCE, 
but succumbed to internal strife and the pressure of the expanding Assyrian 
Empire of northern Iraq and Syria circa 1360-609 BcE. Both states were struc- 
tured into territorial provinces ruled by governors appointed by the ruler. 
Southern Mesopotamia (at times including territories in the Persian Gulf) 
was controlled by the Sealand (ca. 1600-1460) and the Kassite state (ca. 1600- 
1155 Bcg) and later by the rulers of Isin and various smaller dynasties. Elam 
and Angan in western Iran went through a period of centralization and con- 
solidation of royal power to form a loose imperial state circa 1500-1100 BCE. 
Anatolia was unified under the waxing and waning fortunes of the Hittite 
Empire circa 1650-1100 sce that successfully expanded its borders to clash 
with Assyria, Egypt, and the early Greek states. The period saw the large-scale 
founding of capitals across the region that were physically removed from 
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Map 3.1. Empires of the Near East, ca. 1500-1100 BCE. 
Source: Bang and Scheidel, 2013, The Oxford Handbook of the State in the Ancient Near East and Mediterranean, map 4.2 Copyright: Oxford University Press. 
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traditional seats of political and religious power. These include Akhetaten in 
Egypt, Tarhuntassa in Hatti, Kar-tukulti-Ninurta in Assur, Dar-Kurigalzu in 
Babylonia, and Dtr-Untas in Elam. The location of these capitals points to a 
shift in perception of monarchic rule and the intentional physical seclusion of 
the royal court from those it ruled as individual charismatic (and sometimes 
divine) rulers and their personal retinue in the early empires gave way to 
courts as institutions and a heightened emphasis upon the theatrical aspects 
of kingship. 


(3) Universal empires (map 3.2). A period of political fragmentation swept across 


the Near East and the Mediterranean circa 1050-900 BcE, leading to mass mi- 
gration and shifts in population.” Assyria and Egypt survived in a diminished 
form, while present-day southern Turkey, Syria, and southern Iraq reverted 
to a conglomerate of self-governed city-states, small territorial principalities, 
and tribal nations. All were gradually integrated into the Assyrian Empire. 
Its expanding political and military power was based on the economic de- 
velopment of territorial provinces, diplomatic relations with client states, 
centralized taxation, and a standing army—all enveloped in a universal ide- 
ology. The expansion culminated in the conquest of Elam and Egypt in the first 
half of the seventh century BCE and led to the political unification of Egypt and 
all of Western Asia, with the exception of Anatolia, into a single state. Beyond 
its territories, the disintegration of the Hittite Empire had split up central and 
western Asia Minor into the states of Phrygia, Lydia, and the principalities 
or city-states of Tabal (circa 1100-550 Bcz). At its peak, Phrygia formed an 
empire with a transregional elite culture, a loose provincial system, and a ret- 
inue of client states. Later, the Lydian state expanded eastward to become a 
small and relatively short-lived empire.”° Tradition asserts that it established 
a frontier with the empire of the Iranian Medes (circa 640-550 BcE) along the 
Halys River. To the east, the empire of Urartu (circa 830-600 BCE) covered the 
highlands of eastern Turkey, Armenia, and northwestern Iran.”’ Its admin- 
istrative system, political structures, and royal ideology were to some extent 
modeled on Assyria. After the fall of Assyria, the Babylonian Empire (626- 
539 BcE) developed the Assyrian imperial template into a regional model of 
political control and state administration.”® A parallel administrative hier- 
archy of large temple institutions, based on transferable prebends and enor- 
mous landholdings, played a key role in society. Territories covered the entire 
Near East from Iran to the Sinai before the empire fell to the Persian invasion 
of Cyrus the Great. The Neo-Elamite state in Iran (circa 750-550 BcE) devel- 
oped as a loose confederation under Assyrian military pressure, but survived 
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its chief antagonist before being engulfed by the emerging Iranian state of the 
Medes and Persians.”? 


This tripartite division of political history in early Western Asia is of course 
greatly simplified, and the existence of empires at a given point depends upon the 
definition of the term itself. Here it is left deliberately vague to denote any type 
of territorial state that (a) held political hegemony over several formerly sover- 
eign cities and kinship groups through military power, (b) formed a suprana- 
tional elite, and (c) developed a sense of state ideology distinct from that of the 
individual communities it controlled.*° Structural features are given precedence 
to variables that are hard to measure in ancient states, such as territorial size and 
degree of state integration. The definition produces a number of outliers (Anitta’s 
kingdom, Hammurabi’s Babylon, the Kassite state), and some authors would re- 
ject broad classifications in favor of a more fine-grained terminology.*! But the list 
above permits comparative analysis and highlights a repeated oscillation between 
political fragmentation and centralization in Western Asia. It also emphasizes the 
overall shift from micro-polities toward imperial states during the two millennia 
covered by the chapter. From the Assyrian expansion in the eighth century BcE, the 
heartland of Mesopotamia essentially remained under control by changing empires 
for nearly three millennia. Such continuity of imperial rule is distinctive to the re- 
gion, and although a sweeping historical overview conceals major political and 
social breaks, there appears to be a remarkable bias at play in favor of large-scale 
territorial integration in the region where states first arose. 

Some empires did not outlive their founder (the Kingdom of Upper Mesopo- 
tamia), while others existed for generations and were formative for the tradition of 
statehood in the region (the Akkadian Empire, the Assyrian Empire). Some were 
large, loosely based networks of power with limited ability or ambition to penetrate 
underlying society (Mitanni); others were small, territorially integrated units that 
rested on provincial rule and a strong centralizing principle with direct control of 
workers, infrastructure, and resources (state of Ur). In some cases the foundation of 
society rested upon an explicit expansionist ideology (the late Babylonian Empire). 
In other instances the empires were an end result of outside pressure (Urartu, 
Media). Territorial expansion could take place through diplomacy as well as con- 
quest, and some empires were successful in attracting and keeping clients mainly 
through structural force (Hittites). 

Principles of military mobilization would vary from period to period with a tra- 
jectory toward permanence and professionalization. Military contingents were 
generally paid directly or by land allotment, while territorial armies were drafted 
through systems of corvée. The importance of taxation as a source of state income 
also increased through time. The early city-states did not support themselves by 
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levying taxes directly on land or production, but set aside prebendary lands to gen- 
erate an economic surplus for the support of its central institutions. Imperial tax- 
ation strategies would include such systems of corvée and generally make use of 
already existing systems of land ownership. They would in time include also di- 
rect taxation of land and estimated crop surplus. Levies were imposed primarily on 
a provincial basis through local officials and were often entirely dependent upon 
the resolve and skill of such areas to organize the collection themselves. One may 
conceptualize institutions and individuals as operating within vertical patrimo- 
nial structures, rather than referring to abstract entities, such as “administration” 
and “empire.’*? But crosswise forces were also always in operation, with authority 
being shared and contested between urban officials and kinship groups, popular 
assemblies, merchant councils, and religious institutions.°° 

Imperial economic policies are visible in the textual record mainly in relation to 
production. They include the founding of settlements dedicated to a particular pur- 
pose (cattle stations, fortifications, logging communities, ports of trade), commu- 
nication infrastructure (roads, inns, postal systems), and promoting agricultural 
specialization (viticulture, olive growing, date cultivation, etc.) through a control 
of labor forces. The distortion of the sources often makes it impossible to determine 
what level of private entrepreneurship existed at any given point in complement to 
the state-controlled economy, but there seems to be a developmental trend toward 
increased privatization.*4 

The Mesopotamian alluvium is suited for supporting a large population through 
irrigation-based agriculture and animal husbandry. During periods of political 
stability the soil was capable of producing one of the largest crops known in pre- 
modern times. At the same time, the fertile river valleys lack a number of key stra- 
tegic resources, including stone, quality timber, and metal. This situation led to a 
permanent dynamic in which all states centered on the floodplains supported a 
differentiated economy through varied measures of conquest, the establishment of 
new industries, and support of long-distance exchange. Trade was probably always 
a major source of state income, as well as a venue of social mobility, but since the 
domain of writing usually concentrated on central imperial administration, extant 
sources seldom overlap with the world of trade.*° Its importance is mostly indi- 
rectly visible in the form of traded goods in both texts and excavations, and through 
the strategies by which empires strove to control trade routes and restructure ad- 
ministrative procedures and systems of production* in order to promote industries 
for the benefit of consumption and business. 

A series of interlocking circuits of exchange connected Mesopotamia to re- 
mote resource areas, including tin mines in Central Asia, copper from Oman and 
Cyprus, gemstones from Afghanistan, silver from Anatolia, spices from Southeast 
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Asia, gold from Egypt, and aromatics from South Arabia.*” High-quality textiles 
constituted a chief Mesopotamian export commodity. In addition, people in the re- 
gion generated revenue from its control of the major transit routes that connected 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. As a rule, silver bullion functioned as base currency. 
Income generated by trade was subject to imperial taxation in various ways, in- 
cluding mandatory gifts, the right of pre-emption on select cargo at favorable prices, 
requirements that private merchants carry out trade on behalf of state institutions, 
and through the collection of duty or tolls on imports or traffic in transit. Trading 
communities were often kept under indirect state control, presumably to outsource 
economic risk, and due to the fact that private entrepreneurs may have been better 
suited to negotiate transnational commercial ventures. Social issues may have been 
at stake as well, as suggested by the common physical separation of the state ad- 
ministration and trading communities.** The fact that market trade is often visible 
only on the periphery of our sources signals a public attitude toward the potentially 
inauspicious effects of trade on established patterns of social mobility and political 
influence among those who produced most of the written record. Nevertheless, the 
importance of international trade for the economy and strategy of early empires 
is evident*? and points to the control over trade and trade routes as one triggering 
factor of imperial expansion. 


The City Assur and the Land of Assyria 


After the collapse of the Ur III state,*° its former imperial provinces reverted to the 
political landscape of city-states and tribal groups tied into networks of changing 
political alliances that they had been prior to the imperial conquest. This included 
the city-state of Assur, located on the northern fringes of the empire at an impor- 
tant crossing of the Tigris River. The city established a prolific long-distance trade 
in raw metal and luxury textiles. Wealth flowed into a society controlled by an elite 
of investors and financiers, and a ruling dynasty acted as religious figureheads and 
chairmen of a bicameral parliament controlled by wealthy traders. After almost two 
centuries during which the city maintained its parliamentary constitution and neu- 
trality as a port of trade, Assur was conquered in 1808 BcE by the warlord Saméi- 
Adad I and incorporated into his short-lived empire.*! A few centuries later Assur 
fell to the Syrian-based empire of Mitanni, perhaps to become a client kingdom 
with its own dynastic line. Its strategic position and proactive trading policy seem 
to have continued to secure it a status as a commercial hub, but historical sources 
for the period between 1750-1360 BcE are few. The weakening of Mitanni during 
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the fourteenth century BCE and the expansion of the Babylonian and Hittite states 
led to changes in governance and economic structures in Assur.** Mitanni became 
caught up in a war of succession and Assur reclaimed its independence to begin a 
process of rapid territorial expansion and transformation to a “Land of Assur.” 

The resulting state in some sense represents the second culmination of the impe- 
rial drive in Mesopotamia by expanding its borders beyond the standards set by the 
Akkadian kings a millennium before.** Assyria ruled as an empire for over three- 
quarters of a millennium and was able to act on a wider scale than any state before 
it. It became a prototype for transnational imperialism, royal ideology, and court 
culture, establishing a model that would reach beyond its own history and the ge- 
ographical area in which it had evolved. Through alternating periods of expansion 
and contraction it extended its hegemony to the edge of the urban world. Its rulers 
refined policies of territoriality and authority, adapting to past experience and ex- 
isting challenges. 

During the early phase of empire, ca. 1360-1080 BCE, that is commonly known 
as the Middle-Assyrian period, the empire rose to power with provinces extending 
across northern Iraq and Syria.** The era is characterized by a dismantling of the 
city-state and the consolidation of an expansive territorial empire. It is unclear ex- 
actly how the process of political centralization occurred. The popular assembly in 
Assur apparently continued to rule in local matters for another millennium,” but 
on a larger scale the city-state had to be dissolved for the empire to function. There 
are indications that trade continued to play an important role in political life, and 
that the important families, which came to constitute the landed gentry of the em- 
pire, were to some extent descendants of the commercial elite that had started the 
trade centuries earlier.*” 

The later or “Neo-Assyrian” phase of the state, ca. 883-609 BCE, traditionally 
refers to a second era of rapid expansion, which culminated in the formation of a 
universal empire that brought together the Near East from Egypt to Iran under a 
single ruler. Internal restructuring transfigured Assyria from a system of isolated 
administrative focal points toward a state of territorial integration.*® In between 
were years of weakness and partial collapse, but dates are conventional and mainly 
refer to deteriorating conditions of elite political structures and the complex urban 
economy. A distinctive state and identity existed throughout the 15 centuries of re- 
corded Assyrian history, ca. 2100—600 sce,” and the modern chronological par- 
tition into “Middle” and “Neo-Assyrian” conceals what was internally perceived as 
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a historical continuum. At least since 1350 BCE Assyria was an empire ruled by a 
single dynasty that held the city of Assur as its religious and ideological center. 

The Assyrian fusion of royal and priestly power was different from the tradi- 
tion in Babylonia, where kingship was separated from the religious institutions 
during the second millennium BcE. Particular to the first centuries of the Assyrian 
Empire was a tendency to restructure or demolish local political institutions in 
newly conquered areas and insert a local ruling class of ethnic Assyrians. With the 
growth of the universal state in the ninth century BcE this practice was abandoned 
and the Assyrian imperial elite became inclusive, multicultural, and multiethnic. 
Assyrianized nobility from subordinate states could work their way into the impe- 
rial elite by openly emphasizing their commitment to the ruler.*° This process was 
tied to a gradual transfer of power from a hereditary landed aristocracy to a nobility 
whose position was personal, based on royal appointment, and dependent upon 
individual loyalty.>! 


First Empire 


From the ascension of AsSur-uballit I (1353-1318 BcE), Assyria underwent the first 
phase of rapid growth, both through military conquest and diplomatic overture. 
During its initial stages the empire formed a loose network of control, based on ter- 
ritorial provinces and client states. The role of the monarch changed so that the king, 
in addition to his priestly duties, took on the role of supreme judge (a role formerly 
reserved for the Assembly) and the position as military commander of a powerful 
army. The core provinces consisted of a region around the city of Assur itself and the 
ancient urban centers of Nineveh, Kirkuk, and Arbela. Conquered states were kept 
as clients or were turned into imperial provinces headed by governors. From early 
on, the western territories held a special status under the administration of an im- 
perial viceroy.°* During the early phase of expansion, territories were divided into 
“provinces” (pahutu) and “fortresses” (halsu) with the fortresses joined to the prov- 
inces ata later stage.°> After a century of territorial expansion, the imperial territory 
remained relatively constant ca. 1250-1080 BCE. 

Religious and militaristic ideology placed the king in the center of the universe 
and presented Assyria as a land enclosed by a ring of evil.** Social justice was a royal 
domain, and it was the sovereign’s prime duty to subjugate internal malevolence 
and eliminate outside threats to civilization. A number of characteristic elements 
in Assyrian imperialism were instituted already during the fourteenth to twelfth 
centuries BCE, including the systematic deportation of populations to concentrate 
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labor resources and weaken local identity. Other elements include the creation of a 
provincial and transport infrastructure based on military fortresses and adminis- 
trative centers,°° and the creation of standing garrisons that could operate in addi- 
tion to larger hosts levied through drafts.°° 

Assur-uballit I was the first Assyrian ruler to assume the traditional Mesopotamian 
royal title of “king” (Sarru),°’ and his royal epithets underline his priestly duties, his 
functions as shepherd of the people, builder, and supreme judge. Governors bore the 
overall responsibility for local economy and public safety in the provinces. A funda- 
mental task was to oversee the cultivation of crown land, the storage and distribu- 
tion of products, and the upkeep of military and strategic infrastructure.°* Duties 
included the supervision of local labor forces and the coordination of their duties 
to the state in return for payment in kind. Governors were also required to deliver 
regular offerings (gind’u) to the central temple in Assur, and acted as imperial rep- 
resentatives in the diplomatic relation to other states. They would maintain foreign 
contacts, implement imperial policy in the borderlands, and ensure the safety and 
security of envoys passing through their territory.© On a local level, the heads of 
town administration (hazianu) would represent local elites and be given hereditary 
positions, even if they were formally approved and appointed by the ruler.°! Their 
agricultural and judicial duties were similar to those of the provincial governors 
within the single settlement. 

The mechanisms of taxation in the early empire are not well understood but 
appear to have been based on trade and the access to land.® New areas were put 
under cultivation, with the royal family itself becoming the largest landowner. Plots 
of crown land were allocated to individual users in exchange for military and civil 
services (ilku). The state would also recruit people based on privately owned land 
that came without an ilku-obligation, but how this was practiced is less clear. The 
only direct taxes payable by individuals were levied on imported goods—sometimes 
as much as 25 percent of the final price.® Finally, there was a variety of income 
flowing directly to the ruler and his family; key terms include “tribute” (madattu) 
that was paid also by the client states, “audience gifts” (namurtu) presented at court, 
and “booty” (hubtu/Sallatu) collected during military campaigns. An important dy- 
namic existed between royal and temple administrations in regard to the storage 
and accumulation of agricultural surplus. 

Other than permanent garrisons, the early empire had no standing army. 
Instead, the state maintained detailed registers of personnel—sometimes counting 
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more than 2,000 individuals°°—who could be mobilized quickly on a short-term 
basis for defensive operations, military campaigns, and civil projects. The military 
leaders constituted the highest officials of the royal administration, and included 
the “vizier” (sukkallu), the “commander-in-chief” (tartennu), and the “herald” 
(nagiru). During the late empire these men came to form a group known collec- 
tively as “the magnates, who may have been part of a royal council.°” 


Rebirth 


The period of general instability that struck the Near East in the twelfth century 
BCE caused states to collapse and populations to move. Assyria lost control of 
most of its western possessions, and territories that had formerly been under im- 
perial Hittite, Assyrian, Kassite, and Egyptian control coalesced into a system of 
city-states, tribal holdings, and small territorial federations in Babylonia, Syria, the 
Levant, and southern Turkey. From the early ninth century BcE the process of 
Assyrian conquest regained speed under Assurnasirpal II (883-859 BcE) and his 
son Shalmaneser III (859-824 BcE)—initially as a restoration of lost provinces, and 
later as a regular territorial expansion.© Conquered lands were submitted to pro- 
vincial or client rule, and the royal capital moved from Assur to Kalhu and was 
transformed into a political and administrative center of the new state. 

Imperial growth went along with the formation ofa distinctive state ideology and 
an institutionalized court protocol tied to the dramatic setting created at the new 
royal seat. Formal etiquette and a rigid social hierarchy were combined with strict 
rules of physical access and an appropriation of space on both an ideological and 
physical level to sustain an image of a universal empire with the Assyrian king at 
its central axis.”° The city walls of Kalhu enclosed an area of some 380 hectares, and 
elaborate canal systems were constructed to provide water for its burgeoning pop- 
ulation.’! Settlers were brought from across the empire, both to provide the man- 
power needed to maintain the new center of government, and to strengthen the 
position of the king at the expense of the traditional urban elites of the Assyrian 
heartland.”” The highest administrative and military offices were now given mainly 
to eunuchs, who had their ties to family and outside loyalties severed by castra- 
tion.’”? Individual merits, devotion, and loyalty became more important than ped- 
igree for the privileges bestowed upon each officer. The highest positions came 
with extensive territorial provinces, and evidently the chief executors of the empire 
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were absent from the royal court for parts of the year to manage their households 
in the provinces, to lead armies in military campaigns, and to perform political or 
ritual obligations on behalf of king and empire. Yet, most, if not all, of the magnates 
maintained extensive households in the capital, where presence at court was pre- 
sumably of vital importance and perhaps even required for upholding their social 
position. 

After the reign of Shalmaneser III followed a period of weakness in royal au- 
thority as provincial governors gained an extensive measure of sovereignty and de 
facto turned their territories into client states. The Urartean Empire at the same time 
expanded in the direction of Assyria and threatened its interests in the Anatolian 
and Iranian Highlands.”* The fact that the imperial provincial administration 
maintained territorial status quo during this period of royal weakness, but did not 
embark upon further expansion, suggests that a strong centralized power was fun- 
damental for Assyrian imperial growth, and was tied to central authority and its 
ability to coordinate resources. As political power became concentrated within a 
narrow circle of people, it could in principle be shared between them; but as the 
empire grew, and the estates of the provincial governors became increasingly dis- 
tant from the capital, authority shifted to the periphery and began threatening state 
integrity. This development was effectively curtailed by the absolutist reforms of 
Tiglath-Pileser III (745-727 Bcg), who reorganized the provincial system to reduce 
the power of the governors, restructured the imperial army and its supportive infra- 
structure, and revived an aggressive and expansive Assyrian foreign policy against 
Urartu, Egypt, and the tribal groups of Babylonia. By the end of his reign, Assyria 
had severely restrained opposition in the west, had secured authority in large parts 
of Syria, and had gained control over most of the city-states in Babylonia. 

The following four reigns of Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Assurbanipal 
mark the apex of Assyrian power and a closing “golden age” of the empire. Wars 
and civil uprisings continued on the margins of the realm, which grew steadily as 
Assyria eliminated its enemies through conquest and diplomacy. In the core re- 
gions, peace was lasting, and some provinces in Syria and northern Iraq saw eco- 
nomic prosperity with little or no conflict for two centuries. 

By the time of Assurbanipal (668-627 BcE) a devastating civil war broke out 
between the king and his brother, who held the crown of Babylon and had allied 
himself with Elam. The conflict lasted five years, draining Assyrian resources and 
permanently alienating several of the Babylonian communities. A retaliatory attack 
on Elam effectively laid waste Assyria’s eastern neighbor, but opened up its flank 
to the emerging Median state in Iran.” After the death of Assurbanipal the em- 
pire descended into internal and external strife, and between 614 and 609 BCE it 
succumbed to a military alliance of Babylonians and Medes. 
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The Assyrian heartland was formed by a rich agricultural zone that was less de- 
pendent upon artificial irrigation than the cities of the south. A number of big 
settlements lay along the Zagros foothills, the rivers descending from the moun- 
tains, and the Tigris River. In addition to staple crops, the area supported vineyards, 
orchards, and open grasslands suited for animal husbandry. Stretching west was the 
open steppe settled by smaller towns and groups of itinerant herdsmen. A “signa- 
ture landscape””® still recognizable in the archaeological record came to characterize 
the countryside of the imperial heartland as its agricultural potential was developed 
to support the burgeoning population of the royal and provincial capitals. Imperial 
officials planned grand new cities and imposed a regular landscape of towns and 
villages’’ sustained by elaborate hydraulic projects’® and a commercial and defen- 
sive infrastructure of fortifications, bridges, and roads. 

At first, the expansion of the empire stimulated local economy by concentrating 
wealth and manpower and submitting it to centralized control. More permanent 
effects were achieved through a continuous readjustment of production, labor, 
and infrastructure. Methods applied were in essence time-tested approaches, such 
as the reorganization of the agricultural sector and the use of organized labor to 
open up new lands, but Assyria took such endeavors to a different scale. The con- 
centration of wealth in the capital cities gave strength and authority to the ruler, 
and was the necessary adjunct to a political system that was turning increasingly 
absolutistic. Conversely, the state grew progressively more vulnerable to disruptions 
of supplies from its outlying regions as the population not directly engaged in food 
production grew.”’ To counter such tendencies, suitable ecological zones and areas 
of resource extraction were singled out to accommodate a production on an in- 
dustrial scale. Examples of such areas include wine in the Kashiyari Mountains,*° 
cereals in the Jazira,*! and olive production in Palestine.*’ In some areas the empire 
promoted cultural hybridization and economic specialization as two approaches to 
the same end.*° Local physical infrastructure was enhanced and provincial centers 
constructed or refurbished to function as nodes in this system. 

A precondition for such activities was a system of large-scale deportations that 
began already during the early empire period.** Although these are described in 
the Assyrian royal inscriptions primarily as political or military maneuvers, their 
function was presumably more related to issues of growth. Shifts in the demog- 
raphy transformed the economy of the empire and literally changed the face of the 
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state.®° Instead of relying upon a gradual increase in population, Assyria actively 
changed settlement patterns through relocation. Deportation formed a component 
in all the strategies mentioned earlier: agriculture and industry were boosted by 
the influx of laborers, provincial capitals were built and settled with deportees, and 
ambitious waterworks were constructed for the swelling agriculturalist population 
whose surplus production was used to support the burgeoning royal elite and army. 
Voluntary movement caused by economic incentives may also account for some of 
the demographic shifts on the imperial frontier, but this is less clear.°° 

The importance of slavery for the imperial economy is uncertain; people referred 
to as slaves in the textual record mainly appear to have been indentured by them- 
selves or a family member, and were generally not chattel slaves or prisoners of war. 
They mostly appear in the possession of affluent urbanites, and could themselves 
own property under the head of the household.®” But whether this image is rep- 
resentative of reality is debatable, and it can be a problem to distinguish between 
slaves, prisoners, and deportees.®® Certainly, there was a market for (free) hired 
labor as well.®? 

It is unknown whether the large expanses of new land that came under cultivation 
in theory all belonged to the ruler.” In reality, conquered areas were often divided 
into estates that went to private ownership. A growing proportion of the farmland 
came to belong to a group of people of mixed heritage, whose loyalty was directly 
tied to the Assyrian king. In return for their services they had resources put at their 
disposal, including the benefit of labor, irrigational works, and transport systems. 
Wealth became increasingly concentrated within a small group of people, many 
of them with military titles.?' Such new elites had no ties to the traditional seats of 
power, but were linked to the estates they had bought or received as grants. Alongside 
the court eunuchs and free specialists (scholars, priests, artisans), they came to form 
a class of royal dependents, whose fortunes were directly linked to the ruler.” 

The overall administrative division of the empire can be described as a system 
of provincial territories surrounded by client states, although in reality territorial 
dominance never became continuous or fully integrated. At any given point, an in- 
ventory of the empire would include crown land, privileged cities, temple estates, 
territorial provinces, private lands, itinerant tribal groups, client communities, and 
semi-independent buffer states. 

Corvée service (ilku) and taxes on trade were claimed in the provinces,’ while 
tribute was imposed upon the outlying clients; tribute came under the direct ju- 
risdiction of the king, while the governors collected the provincial taxes as part of 
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their enterprise and presumably made a profit from it. Corvée service, grain tax 
and straw tax were also levied in the provinces, and there were agents who gathered 
horses and raised troops for the royal armies.*4 Beyond the confines of the imperial 
provinces the economy of the subjugated areas varied according to local conditions. 

The border regions remained under the control of the highest military officials— 
the “commander-in-chief” (turtanu), the “treasurer” (masennu), the “cupbearer” 
(rab sagé), and the “palace herald” (ndgir ekalli). These were located in strategically 
sensitive areas along the upper stretches of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and along the 
Zagros Mountains.®° Their provinces were militarized and dedicated to the defense 
of the empire, while economic development was concentrated in regions further 
from the contested zones. 

Newly annexed regions would see considerable initial investment in order to se- 
cure Assyrian rule and to set up a functioning infrastructure. This could include the 
construction of a provincial center and military installations, the reorganization of 
the local settlement structure,”° the linking up with the imperial information net- 
work,” and the enhancement of agricultural potential by way of introducing new 
agricultural techniques and irrigation projects.*® The territory of a province was 
sometimes divided into smaller units, once imperial control had been consolidated 
and local agriculture developed,” presumably because such tactics encouraged 
micro-management of the provincial economy and diminished the economic 
power of the individual governor. 

The management of merchant communities was left particularly weak and the ca- 
pacity of frontier cities to act as interstitial ports of trade was actively promoted.!° 
With the exception of Sidon, the Phoenician city-states in the Levant were not in- 
corporated into the provincial system and instead the Assyrian annexation pre- 
sumably became an impetus for the Phoenician maritime expansion through the 
stability, investments, and market provided by the empire.'®! Also the subjugated 
polities along the northern frontier toward Phrygia and Urartu were left under in- 
direct rule. There, patron-client relations were established with local rulers to create 
a band of strategic buffer states between the two contending empires.! 

Trading policies included the establishment of “ports” (kdru) and “trading 
houses” (bét kari), e.g., on the Iranian frontier,!°> and the forceful opening of Egypt’s 
maritime ports to trade with Assyria.!° Some provinces even appear to have been 
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formed specifically to manage trade relations with areas beyond the control of the 
state.!°> Examples include Ashdod (in 711 BCE), which was charged with overseeing 
traffic with Egypt and the kingdoms of South Arabia, and Sidon (in 677 BcE), which 
in addition to strategic political considerations probably constituted an attempt to 
profit more directly from Mediterranean maritime trade.'°° Following the conquest 
of Carchemish in 717 Bc an influx of vast quantities of silver facilitated a change 
from a copper to a silver standard that was already underway.'©” 

The private sector of the Assyrian imperial economy is not well represented in the 
surviving evidence.!°* However, there are enough data to demonstrate an advance 
in the degree of monetization of exchange!” as an important first step to facilitate 
the introduction of coinage. As shown by Radner,!!° former assumptions about a 
gradual shift from a mercantile economic system toward a largely tributary mode of 
production in Assyria seems more predicated upon contemporary ideology and the 
products of Assyrian state propaganda than actual fact. 


Administration and Army 


Assyrian imperial administration left a much smaller number of records than some 
of the preceding states in the region. The surveys of the economic underpinnings of 
the Assyrian Empire undertaken by Postgate'!! are still the authoritative account of 
the matter. Cuneiform writing appears to have served primarily to pass on messages 
instead of being used in bookkeeping and the administration of resources. To a 
large extent this may be the result of developments in the writing system, since texts 
were increasingly written in the Aramaic language and on perishable materials. But 
it is equally clear that Assyrian management was hierarchal and based on an oral 
command structure grounded in personal relations of trust that would not always 
have required writing.''? The state archives do contain judicial records, adminis- 
trative texts, decrees, state treaties, and even scholarly works, but their main bulk 
is made up by an extensive correspondence that bears witness to a complex social 
hierarchy in which rank and status were linked directly to mandate. Many of the 
letters that ended up in the archives were produced lower down in the chain of com- 
mand and appear to have been sent to the palace for final authorization. 

Through a strict but simple system centered on taxation, military service, and 
corvée, and based on a direct line of authority that connected individual estates to 
the mayor and provincial governors, and the governors to the king, an effort was 
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made to reduce the number of administrative steps needed to move resources from 
their place of origin to their intended destination. 

The provincial governors served as military commanders and facilitated dip- 
lomatic relations with neighboring foreign and client states. Examples of direct 
correspondence between heads of state are not as common as one would expect, 
presumably because the governors had been put in charge of managing everyday 
contact and only sent reports to the capital as issues arose. This decentralized system 
took full advantage of a familiarity with local affairs and shortened response time, 
but the letters sent from provincial administrators also show that imperial policy 
was not left to local interpretation. A course of action was charted from the capital 
and implemented by the governors. 

Information would pass to and from the royal court by way of road stations, fast 
couriers, and a network of spies.!!? The imperial provinces, whose number varies 
greatly through history from a dozen to more than 70,''* were subdivided into 
districts managed by a hierarchy of civil servants that included superintendents, 
mayors, town managers, village inspectors, and fortress commanders. 

All state officers were in principle appointed directly by the king, but they were 
often actively promoted for royal approval by local authorities and served within 
their confines. On a local level, communities were often headed by city elders or 
tribal leaders, who would function as semi-autonomous bodies of government.!° 
Royally appointed delegates would transcend such local networks of power to act 
with supreme authority on specific matters. Cadres of civil servants, many of them 
eunuchs, ran the central and provincial administrations.'!° 

Legal institutions in a physical sense (e.g., court buildings) were not maintained 
by the state’!” and the imperial administration would influence existing local sys- 
tems of adjudication mainly through the appointment of key officials. Any relation- 
ship between central and local legislation is unclear, but the acknowledgment of 
existing community jurisdiction and enforcement of property rights was probably 
the rule. Arbitration could be provided and regulated by the state, and ideally the 
ruler functioned as supreme judge and highest court of appeal.''® The administra- 
tive and legal system is primarily known through private judicial documents and 
financial records, royal decrees, and letters. Only a single compilation of norma- 
tive regulations known as the “Middle Assyrian Laws” (mostly eleventh-century 
BCE copies of fourteenth-century originals) survives from Assyria itself. This col- 
lection is characterized by references to physical brutality and principle of retalia- 
tion without a trace of the flexible system of arbitration and mediation evidenced in 
earlier Assyrian history.'!? It is unclear whether these “laws” refer to actual practice 
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or project a societal ideal. Taken at face value, they present an image of a ruthless and 
misogynous society with less capacity for clemency than its historical predecessors. 

In the client states, local rulers would renounce their right to lead an independent 
foreign policy and agree to interact with their neighbors only through Assyrian me- 
diation.'”° In return for their loyalty, the empire would guarantee protection against 
foreign and domestic enemies and the assertion of local dynastic continuity.!! 
Subordinate elites were tied to the Assyrian king through redistribution of impe- 
rial revenue, public displays of friendship and alliance, the celebration of religious 
festivals, local grants of privilege, dynastic marriages, and the education of young 
nobles from the client states at the imperial court. Their vested interest in nurturing 


122 was underlined 


a close institutional and personal relationship with the empire 
in state treaties!*3 and reiterated at ceremonial gatherings at the royal capital.!?4 
Children of client rulers were brought to live in the Assyrian palaces and would 
receive formal training as part of the cosmopolitan scene of the imperial court. 
Ideally, they would become loyal subjects of the empire, who would one day return 
to rule their country of origin. De facto, they were also hostages in case of rebel- 
lion. Political refugees from rival states were likewise stationed in the royal palaces, 
and Assyria kept a permanent store of disappointed claimants, defeated rebels, and 
dispossessed foreign rulers, who supposedly held their allegiance to the crown, and 
who were ready to be used in negotiations or placed on their native throne with 
Assyrian support. 

Instead of turning them into a rallying ground for resistance, local civic 
institutions were usually left intact and were co-opted by the empire. The impact 
of the empire on existing social order was therefore limited'?°—provincial towns 
and client states held virtual autonomy in local matters and many leaders were ap- 
pointed by the communal institutions with imperial approval. Ideally, they were 
elected by peers to act as an instrument of the community both internally and in 
relation to the central power. In reality, Assyrian policy actively sought to draw 
the loyalty of local leadership away from its constituency so as to penetrate and 
coordinate aspects of society to which the empire had only limited direct access. 
The process of submission could take place at any level in the social hierarchy, but 
the basic element of reciprocity remained the same: subjects were bound by oath 
to certain obligations and would receive a number of privileges in return. In re- 
ality, a pro-Assyrian movement seems to have existed in most places, ready to form 
partnerships built on mutually reinforcing strategies. 

In addition to a policy based on voluntary cooperation, the empire actively 
pursued a coercive approach. In some situations it would take what it wanted by 
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strength alone, giving little or nothing in return. Through systematic demonstrations 
of destruction and cruelty in controlled doses, the empire would successfully build 
up an anticipation of violence.!7° Hostages and kidnapped foreigners and gods were 
used to force reluctant polities into submission or were taken for the purpose of a 
later exchange or trade of prisoners.!”” But at the same time, it was made clear that 
violence could be avoided by accommodation so that power to hurt was transferred 
into bargaining power. Detailed pictorial representations of torture and death 
shown in the Assyrian palace decorations are products of this ideology.!?8 Scenes of 
rebellion and punishment were set in direct relation to each other and presented as 
inseparable and inevitable.!”? 

During the late empire period, client states were transformed into provinces 
only when they proved too unstable to control through indirect hegemony. In 
many cases, revolts against central authority would first result in the disloyal 
ruler being replaced with a more devoted local subject. When a former client was 
turned into an imperial province, a governor would be appointed and the popula- 
tion given status as imperial citizens and subjected to regular taxation. In the rhet- 
oric of the royal inscriptions, the God Assur delivered the territory to Assyria “for 
administration and direction” and the king would begin the task of “taking and 
reorganizing” the new land, to impose taxes and service “like Assyrians,’ and “count 
its people as citizens of Assyria.’°° A clear institutional hierarchy was imposed and 
implemented in places where it did not already exist, and local systems of labor, 
production, and military service were reorganized. Imperial control was reinforced 
by a manipulation of religious institutions and practices, e.g., through exceptional 
grants and privileges accorded to sanctuaries.!3! By this process, Assyria gradually 
changed from what had in essence been a territorial core with an irregularly dis- 
tributed outer network of provinces and clients connected by transportation and 
communication corridors!* into a more territorially integrated state!*? policed by 
a professional army. 

During the late empire, the term “king’s unit” (kisir Sarri) is thought to refer 
to the standing army.'*4 Infantry (raksiite) formed the backbone of the army and 
continued to be conscripted through the ilku-system according to which usufruct 
of land was linked to state service (in person or through substitute) in military 
or public works for a certain time each year. Veterans could be settled in military 
settlements established on newly acquired territory. As more troops were required, 
even an extension of the corvée system beyond landholding arrangements could 
not keep up with the demands of the expanding army. In addition to the conscripts, 
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various auxiliary troops came to form part of the Assyrian army. These included 
specialized and foreign troops, such as charioteers, Elamite bowmen, and Gurrean 
spearmen. One group in particular, the Itwean archers, appear to have been feared 
for their brutality, and their mere mention in letters from the Assyrian king to un- 
truly subjects often seems to have been sufficient to set things straight. 

Military specialists included sappers, engineers, battlefield couriers, guards, and 
various policing units. Protective armor encompassed various types of pointed 
helmets, sizes and shapes of shields, and later also scale-mail and breast-plates.1%° 
Hand-to-hand combat was fought in open or closed formation with various types 
of swords, daggers, spears, and lances. Ranged weapons included arrows, spears, 
and heavy slings. Cavalry (Sa péthalli) was mounted on horses bred mainly in the 
mountains and steppes north of the Assyrian heartland. Early on, they served as a 
single group, but were later split into lancers and mounted archers. Urartian experts 
in rearing and training horses would serve as equestrian advisors and even auxil- 
iary cavalry. During the ninth century cavalrymen worked in pairs as a bowman 
and a partner in charge of protecting the bowman with a shield. Later, cavalry are 
shown lined up in battle formation and with increasing amounts of armor. Chariots 
were employed in open battle as heavy weapons of destruction, often led by a no- 
bleman “knight” and his team of a rein-holder and a shield bearer.!°° 

The late imperial period saw a continuous development in military camps and 
siege equipment,!%’ which enabled the army to efficiently fight aggressive wars of 
conquest when required. Census lists were maintained in each province for efficient 
conscription, substitution, and exemption, and the army was grounded in a system 
of provisioning, standardization, a developed intelligence network, and skilled 
corps of engineers.!** Together, they formed the military juggernaut that ultimately 
allowed for the imperial successes of Assyria, and earned it a less than flattering 
place in the histories of its contemporaries, whose armies it all surpassed in both 
skill and size.!°? 


Religion, Art, and State Ideology 


The royal court in the capital city formed the pivot around which the empire was 
structured and organized. As a social institution, it was set within the spatial frame- 
work of the imperial palaces. Physically, it was a locale for the king and elite to in- 
teract, and the focal point of the state administration. As a setting, it was a main 
venue for the advertisement and manifestation of royal power and ideology, and a 
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conspicuous backdrop for military reviews, political negotiations, and the recep- 
tion of foreign dignitaries.'4° 

Assyria had a number of royal and provincial palaces, and the imperial capital 
moved several times. During the early empire, Tukulti-Ninurta I (ca. 1244-1208 
BCE) made an effort to move his residence from its traditional seat in Assur to a 
newly constructed city on the opposite bank of the Tigris River. He failed, and was 
ultimately murdered, in part presumably due to the resistance to his project by the 
urban elites of Assur. The first successful relocation of the seat of royal power took 
place in the early ninth century BCE when Assurnasirpal moved the state capital to 
the city of Kalhu, almost 100 kilometers upriver. 

The urban layout and program of decoration chosen for this new royal palace 
reflects the confident self-perception of a reviving empire. It reinterprets the tradi- 
tional functions of a royal seat and publicizes abstract concepts ofrule and universal 
dominance through the symbolic appropriation of space. Its art was set to glorify 
the ruler and celebrate the universal empire. It emphasizes social hierarchies and 
defined actions, mobilizes societal core ambitions, forming a system of communi- 
cation and representation and an instrument of state integration through the sym- 
bolic language of power.'4! Monumental inscriptions were carved onto the palace 
walls in the cuneiform script; together with statuary and stone reliefs, they form an 
artistic unit, set to convey an official notion of kingship that justifies both political 
convergence and the physical separation between ruler and ruled.! 

It is hard to say to what extent such monumental backdrops contributed to the 
formation of a state-wide elite identity, but there were clearly competing ideas 
about hegemony in circulation. The surviving correspondence between kings and 


royal scholars! 


shows that opposing views were present at court, and that polit- 
ical rivalry was an important royal mechanism of elite control. A retinue of schol- 
arly advisors guided royal decision-making through the observation and analysis 
of omens and the performance of rituals.'** Extensive libraries holding a range of 
scholarly works were assembled in the state capitals and the imperial palaces.!* 
This was the intellectual environment within which Assyrian imperial ideology 
was formed and transformed; a process which one can follow at times in the cor- 
respondence of the individuals involved.!“° To what degree the narrative passages 
of the royal annals and carved scenes of the palaces were the result of the personal 
preference of the individual rulers is debatable, but the scholars and artisans clearly 
worked for an audience whose essential values and ideas they would want to cap- 
ture and perhaps reshape to provide with new and enhanced meaning. 
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Beyond the visual apparatus of the royal palaces, a characteristic imperial ico- 
nography was designed and disseminated through smaller media. A distinctive 
design kit co-opted well-known and easily recognizable symbols of power into par- 
ticular contexts, including royal furniture, jewelry, and drinking sets. Such mate- 
rial elements of elite culture were appropriated by both local and foreign leaders, 
and used to legitimize and accentuate current relations of power through imitation. 
As the empire expanded and became increasingly culturally and politically diverse, 
graphic representations took on a growing importance as a vehicle for immediately 
decipherable and translatable claims to political authority. Significant parts of this 
“royal package” were ultimately passed down alongside the palace blueprint to suc- 
ceeding states from India to Iberia.'4” 

Assyria bolstered its dominance in elite art through the development of a dis- 
tinctive iconography that tied certain symbols directly to the executive power of 
particular institutions. A case in point are the so-called bureau seals, which were 
associated with a precise household and could be identified through iconography 
alone.'4® These were not only an innovation that allowed officials to manage the 
delegation of institutional authority within the rapidly expanding empire of the 
ninth century BcE. The extension from traditional cylindrical inscribed seals to 
non-inscribed and impersonal stamp seals also meant that messages of imperial 
presence were constantly circulated and rendered immediately present and prolific 
among a geographically dispersed body of imperial subjects. The iconography of 
the bureau seals would broadcast short coded messages in a way similar to later 
coinage, and in fact, the characteristic seal of the Assyrian “royal bureau” that shows 
the king as a slayer of a lion was appropriated into later Achaemenid iconography 
and found its way onto the silver coins of fourth-century BCE Sidon. 

Particular to Assyrian visual art was the extensive use of historical narrative to 
relay imperial claims to universal power.!*? The astonishing scale on which the state 
represented itself through this medium is unrivaled in the ancient world, with more 
than three kilometers of decorated relief panels uncovered in the so-called North- 
West Palace of Assurnasirpal II at Kalhu alone. A new historiographical genre was 
developed alongside the visual representations!*° to situate and explain political 
events through lengthy poetic discourse. 

‘The impact of such vehicles of imperial ideology upon its audience is perhaps best 
revealed by the systematic way in which they were targeted by the forces who laid 
waste to the empire in the late seventh century Bcg.!*! Hundreds of images were labo- 
riously altered through chiseling and hammering to relay a counter-message of liber- 
ation and imperial collapse. In one example, a lion—the Assyrian king’s enemy—was 
set free from the hold of the king by someone cutting its tail in the image.'*? In another 
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elaborate example, the king’s face was mutilated, his wrists severed, and his bowstring 
cut.!°? This pointed destruction underlines the importance of imperial iconography 
and hints at the power of its imagery. 

Assyrian imperial religion and ideology legitimized domination and provided 
a rationale for territorial growth, but a particular creed was not proselytized.!*4 
Religion was inclusive in character and the power of deities was considered uni- 
versal.!°° A theologization of the cult of Assur was introduced during the early em- 
pire period, which promoted his image in particular as world ruler.!°° Kingship 
had in essence been religious in character at least since the city-state period,!°” but 
with the rise of the empire, the king’s role as interlocutor of Assur’s property be- 
came increasingly emphasized in state-sanctioned representations. !°° The ruler was 
portrayed as the result of a separate act of creation, and sometimes stated to belong 
to a distinct physical category between gods and humankind.!*? However, unlike 
Egypt or Hatti, deification of the king (living or dead) did not take place. The ruler 
was a physical agent and a link between humans and deities; he was presented alter- 
nately as a being of supernatural perfection, and the humble shepherd under God’s 
bidding. The historical role of the king as a primus inter pares thus remained con- 
ceptually intact, even if it had become increasingly hypocritical in practice. 


Empire Entrenched 


As wealth was concentrated in a small circle of royal dependents with their fates 
linked directly to the ruler in exchange for wielding executive power, the state 
grew stronger in authority but more fragile in structure.’ Elites transcended the 


imperial melting pot and came to represent more than the sum of the provinces. 


161 


On a cosmological level this was celebrated in grand triumphs,’*! elaborate court 


ceremonies,'® and imperial gardens that set the precedent for the later Persian 
paradises.'© In parades of vanquished enemies and the relocation of plants and an- 
imals from the four corners of the world, a new and fictitious imperial landscape of 
universal power was fashioned and projected. 

The cosmopolis of the great imperial capital at Nineveh itself came to embody 
the empire in its diversity and fragility. Ambivalence toward foreign influences 
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is manifest in anxieties of adaptation and counteracted by tendencies of anti- 
quarianism and exoticism.! Foreign traditions were both fused and rejected in 
policy, art, and scholarship, leading to a radical restructuring of imperial identity. 
Gravitation toward the capital at the expense of the provinces became problematic 
as there was little focus on promoting an Assyrian identity outside the imperial elite. 
The two major vehicles of integration and assimilation—large-scale deportation 
and the imperial army—ultimately proved counterproductive as national identities 
were retained (and sometimes even emphasized) in exile or through ethnically 
based military auxiliaries. Professional identities became gradually emphasized in 
the imperial core!® as the empire stretched between simultaneous cultural homog- 
enization and ethnic fragmentation. The foundation of cities populated by people 
from across Western Asia was a new phenomenon, decisive for the flux in polit- 
ical and cultural identities that shaped the environment in which the foundational 
religious and moral traditions of new religions and philosophies were formed. 
But Assyrian views on Assyria also reveal a struggle between imperial and ethnic 
identities of the subjugated people, many of whom were “counted as Assyrians” and 
became part of the imperial conglomerate.!© 

Rulers made use of both stick and carrot to hold on to power, often at great ex- 
pense for the royal treasury. Financial support for the cities of Babylonia during the 
reign of Sargon II according to his own estimate exceeded 4.5 tons of gold and 50 
tons of silver. This staggering sum is indicative of asomewhat uneven policy toward 
the old cities of the south'®” that combined ambivalence of conquest with cultural 
reverence and included the imposition of rule as well as exemption from normal 
levies of corvée, taxation, and military drafts. The ideology of Babylonia as the “cul- 
tural cradle” of Assur led to hesitant and oftentimes contradictory policies'®* that 
proved dangerous to imperial integrity in the long run. 

With the increased aligning of power around the king as individual, royal 
death became an auspicious time that left the state in a dangerous state of limbo. 
Loyalties were personal and had to be reaffirmed. All treaties, which were always 
individual and predicated upon oaths rather than being ratified between abstract 
state entities, had to be renegotiated. Principles and policies were re-established. 
All offices were reappointed. After the particularly long reign of Assurbanipal (668- 
ca. 627) this system suffered a shock and was never properly reset. As new loyalties 
were formed, several candidates for the throne emerged, and opposing alliances 
weakened the chain of command. As long as the empire would offer opportunity as 
a viable alternative to devastation, the system would endure. Once it ceased to do 
so, the structure collapsed. 
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The fall of the Assyrian Empire has been called a “historical scandal” due to its 
apparent inexplicability and suddenness.!® But the imperial template or “idea” of 
how an empire styles itself endured and came to form a model for the empires that 
followed. Assyria itself fell into ruin within a generation of its peak and disappeared 
almost without physical trace after 1,500 years as a vivid political and cultural 
force. According to later tradition, the catalyst for its downfall was a coalition of 
discontented Median and Babylonian tribal leaders.'”° In fact, the empire had 
been torn by civil wars and court rivalry several times in history, and yet, it had 
always survived such periods of internal weakness and dynastic strife. It seems to 
be the unprecedented territorial expansion and political centralization of the last 
century of empire which brought about the societal changes on a deeper level that 
rendered the structure vulnerable.!”! Assyria had become more dependent upon its 
ability to rule through existing local political and social structures and had grown 
more inclusive and tolerant of regional variation within its frontiers at the expense 
of cultural integrity and administrative homogeneity. The mass deportations had 
culminated during the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser III, Sargon, and Sennacherib, and 
appear to have decreased during the final two generations of the empire. Perhaps 
they had proved too costly or too difficult to manage, or perhaps there were fewer 
people left to move. The great urban centers of Nineveh, Kalhu, and Arbela had 
grown to a point where they could no longer survive on local agricultural produc- 
tion and were dependent upon outside labor and provisions. In spite of the effort to 
create the required physical infrastructure and the use of designated agricultural 
areas to intensify food production for the cities, the income that was generated in 
the extensive newly subjugated areas may have proven lower than the cost of the re- 
quired military presence. 

It also became increasingly difficult to isolate imperial clients from each other, 
and the upkeep of the civic privileges that were used to bargain for loyalty from 
local authorities became progressively more demanding on the imperial treasury. 
The system of royal patronage was strong at the center but not very far-reaching, 
so to penetrate underlying structures, the empire made use of a developed network 
of resident state agents who actively sought to capitalize on local political dissent. 
Such attempts often backfired, at least in part due to the complex network of states 
and local political alliances surrounding Assyria that had been strengthened under 
imperial pressure. Indirect hegemony through local clients presumably began as a 
cost-effective approach but proved insufficient in the longer run. Eventually client 
states were either de facto abandoned by the empire (Central Anatolia, Egypt) or 
were turned into provinces (Cilicia, Commagene, Sidon). In some cases, the heavy 
tribute levied from client rulers would be a cause of conflict between local elites 
and their subjects and could later lead to imperial intervention and trigger the 
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transformation of a client state into an imperial province. But more often, emphasis 
appears to have been upon ensuring security in lieu of an irregular income from 
outlying areas. In essence, Assyrian imperialism became a self-perpetuating mech- 
anism in search of security, resources, and a balance of power and funding that 
could not be achieved. 

Power struggles between the city-states and tribal or kinship groups in Babylonia 
were a particular stumbling stone.'”* The old urban centers were revered by the 
Assyrians for reasons of culture, and peace was preserved both through civic 
privileges and by actively manipulating Babylonian urban traditions of kingship 
in relation to the resident tribal groups.” The urbanites traditionally defined 
themselves in political and cultural terms; their populations were multiethnic, 
proclaimed no common ancestry, and shared their language, religion, and culture 
with a number of other cities. They defined themselves on the basis of a civic iden- 
tity and local belonging, and were characterized by a formal and highly institu- 
tionalized type of community. The tribal groups (Aramean, Chaldean, and Arab) 
identified by affiliation to a common ancestor and were not primarily bound by ter- 
ritory. Assyria’s failure to divide and rule these two groups in the long run became 
an important reason for its downfall. After the devastating civil war of 652-648 BCE, 
significant parts of the population in Babylonia had become permanently alienated 
from the empire. In addition, the retaliatory attack that destroyed Elam for its sup- 
port of Babylonia in the war led to a fundamental shift in the political power bal- 
ance and an opening up of the eastern flanks of the empire. 

The inner threat to the head of state by palace intrigue and dynastic squabble also 
meant that Assyria gradually came to hollow out its own infrastructure of power in 
favor of autocracy.'”4 Provincial governors and high-ranking military officials held 
positions of great political and social authority until the mid-eighth century BcE, 
but with the reforms of Tiglath-Pileser II, the king in effect became an absolute 
ruler. The magnates, most of whom were eunuchs, were dependent upon the king as 
person for their position, and held no claim to authority through hereditary right. 
The uppermost echelon of society grew separate from the traditional landed elite, 
and the latter appears to have had mounting difficulties in meeting the requirements 
of the former. The late Assyrian Empire promoted the idea of a multinational state 
and came to invest its legitimacy directly in the public personality of the current 
ruler instead of the institutions of monarchy and aristocracy. When Assurbanipal 
died in ca. 627 BCE after almost four decades of rule, the transition of authority did 
not go smoothly and, in reality, the empire never recovered. As enemies struck the 
weakened Assyria, it shattered not only the empire. The heartland reverted to agri- 
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cultural subsistence'”° and its population collapsed. Presumably, tens of thousands 


starved or fled.!”© The traditional elites of the heartland had been eliminated as a 
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hindrance to royal centralization and military efficiency. This explains why Assyria 
disappeared so totally after its defeat. There was no default structure to fall back on, 
and nothing from which to build. Without the king, there was no state. 


Assyrian Blueprints 


A dynasty based on the Chaldean tribal confederation rose out of the former 
Assyrian provinces in Babylonia to gain status of world power in the sixth century 
BCE. This was a period of economic and demographic growth and expansion, ur- 
banization, and increased agricultural productivity.!”” The new empire took over 
elements of the previous infrastructure and state paraphernalia, but was based on 
a somewhat different economic setup.'”* The city-states of the south had remained 
strong during Assyrian rule, and the kings of Babylon created a distinct domain 
that was defined in relation to the powerful local religious and civic institutions. 
The main temples played a central role in both state identity and economy.'” They 
owned huge rural and urban estates, and were a nexus of urban society that most 
citizens were affiliated with one way or another. Unlike Assyria, the strong southern 
regionalism meant that the cities and temples of Babylonia survived also the de- 
mise of the Chaldean dynasty to continue under the changing rule of Achaemenid, 
Seleucid, and Parthian kings. The transformation from city-state to city in the 
south was slow, perhaps first linked to a reversal in the prevailing trend of de- 
urbanization!” and later to a gradual reorganization of imperial space itself.'°! New 
farmland was opened up to agriculture through state-sponsored irrigation projects 
in the south, and large populations converged in recently founded urban centers.!*” 
When Assyria had been dominant in the Near East, it had been an integrated mul- 
tiethnic state ruled from an imperial court of grand proportions. With the progres- 
sive integration of foreign and local dignitaries, it changed its focus to universalist 
claims and ethnic pluralism centered on the patronage of an absolute ruler. The 
same approach was not reproduced in Babylonia, where royal power was separate 
from the religious institutions, and local communal authorities, ethnic leaders, and 
social corporations continued to play a vital role. 

The Achaemenid conquerors'®? introduced a new order under which the center 
of political power lay in Iran. The new dynasty was the first one to rule Mesopotamia 
without embracing its culture (at least not exclusively) or to place its political center 
in its territory. Also, unlike rulers of Assur and Babylon, the Achaemenid kings 
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reserved high offices in the empire mainly for their own kinsmen. Yet, the new state 
in some ways came to represent the ultimate realization of political ambition and a 
culmination of unification that had its roots in Mesopotamian tradition. Although 
the Assyrian dynasty ceased to exist, and the state itself was demolished, the notion 
of universal empire had become deeply entrenched, and continued to define society 
for centuries to come. The successes achieved by Assyria in bringing massive diver- 
sity under a single-state ideology and personal direction proved so robust that it 
became a foundational prototype for a succession of empires across Eurasia. 
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The Achaemenid Persian Empire 
From the Medes to Alexander 


Matthew W. Waters 


The Achaemenid Persian Empire was something new in history: a hyper-power 
without serious rival, a world empire on an unprecedented scale. At its territorial 
height under Darius I and Xerxes (early fifth century BcE), the Achaemenid Empire 
ruled territory stretching from the western edge of the Himalayas to Libya and the 
Sudan and from the Indus River Valley to the Danube. 

The Medes, from whom the Persians purportedly developed much of their 
own organizational framework, are generally considered the Persians’ imperial 
predecessors, but the traditional representation of the “Median Empire” has be- 
come difficult to maintain. There were two principal features that underlay the suc- 
cess of Achaemenid Persian rule: an intricate administration that managed massive 
resources over vast territories in conjunction with a sustained, compelling ideology 
centered upon the king. The Achaemenids were, of course, indebted to numerous 
ideological and organizational elements of their predecessors—especially the 
Elamites, Assyrians, and Babylonians—in the ancient Near East, but they were mas- 
ters at adopting and adapting previous structures. 

After the fall of Nineveh (612 BcE) and the collapse of the Assyrian Empire, 
three major powers dominated the ancient Middle East: the Babylonians (heirs to 
much of the Assyrian realm), the Lydians in Anatolia, and the Medes in northern 
Iran. By the end of Cyrus the Great’s reign in 530, the Persians had conquered 
each of the three great powers and additional lands besides. Cyrus’s son Cambyses 
added Egypt and parts of modern Libya and the Sudan to the empire, and Darius 
I added further territory in northeastern Africa, the Indus Valley, and parts of 
southeastern Europe. With some fluctuation—most notably the loss of Egypt for 
roughly 60 years in the fourth century—the empire’s dominion remained stable 
for over 200 years, until the conquests of Alexander of Macedon in the late 330s. 
Despite Alexander's startling achievement in conquering this vast empire, the 
unification of west and east did not survive his death. This chapter will include a 
historical sketch of the Median and Achaemenid periods, along with overviews 
of the Achaemenid court, administration, ideology, and Alexander’s conquest of 
the empire. 


Matthew W. Waters, The Achaemenid Persian Empire |n: The Oxford World History of Empire. Edited by: Peter Fibiger Bang, 
C.A. Bayly, Walter Scheidel, Oxford University Press (2021). © Oxford University Press. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780197532768.003.0004. 
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Sources 


Sources for the Achaemenid Empire are diverse but sporadic, and it is difficult to 
assemble a continuous historical narrative. Historians of the period generally spend 
more time in assessing the usefulness of any source available rather than on de- 
ciding which sources to use. The luxury of multiple, detailed perspectives for a 
single historical event or phenomenon is infrequent. 

Archaeological excavation has unsurprisingly been focused on urban areas 
throughout the empire, and in several cases Achaemenid settlement, which is not 
frequently the focus of modern excavators, is only one level of often thousands of 
years of occupation. Several important cities in the ancient Near East have been 
continuously inhabited from antiquity into the modern period—for example, 
Hamadan in Iran (ancient Ecbatana), considered the capital of Media—and exca- 
vation opportunities in these areas have been limited, regardless of any political 
considerations. Upheaval in the Middle East has periodically made excavation diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, in many areas. Within Iran itself, Pasargadae and Persepolis, 
the two most prominent Achaemenid sites (both in Fars), have received much at- 
tention. The city of Susa in Khuzistan was important for centuries as an Elamite 
center, and it too became a royal center, the one most frequently referenced in the 
Greek sources. 

The empire's scope is reflected in documentary sources from several languages, 
those of the core included Old Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian (Akkadian), as well 
as Aramaic. The last was the lingua franca of the Empire, i.e., for the entire ancient 
Near East. Nevertheless, Greek sources dominate Achaemenid historiography, 
a phenomenon that has necessitated the consideration of Achaemenid history 
through a Greek lens. Until the late nineteenth century cz, Achaemenid history 
was primarily a construct of Greek and biblical accounts, on whose traditions the 
first Persian Empire had an enormous impact. With the decipherment of various 
cuneiform scripts, more records from the core of the empire became accessible. 
Royal inscriptions and administrative texts, offering new insights and different 
perspectives, have dramatically changed our understanding of Achaemenid his- 
tory. Advancements are ongoing, as these sources—along with the archaeological 
and art historical evidence—are analyzed and contextualized in their own right and 
also weighed against the Classical and biblical accounts. 


The Medes: Greek Historiography and 
Assyrian-Babylonian Evidence 


Medes and Persians were closely linked linguistically and culturally. The dates and 
routes of their migrations into Iran are the topics of many studies but without con- 
sensus. From the latter centuries of the second millennium through the middle of 
the first, Iranian peoples spread throughout Iran, the western and southwestern 
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parts of which are referred to today as Elam (Haltamti in Elamite). Inscriptions 
of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser III in the late ninth century are the first to at- 
test to both Medes and Persians in the written record.! Numerous settlements of 
both Medes and Persians in the central Zagros were gradually incorporated into 
the Assyrian Empire’s umbrella over the course of the eighth and early seventh 
centuries BCE. We have no documentary evidence from the Medes themselves. 
Even delineating a core area of Median power is a difficult task. The modern city of 
Hamadan, ancient Ecbatana, served as a capital in the sixth century, as discerned 
from later traditions about Cyrus the Great’s victory over Astyages in 550. 

Understanding of the “Median Empire”—a construct traditionally viewed as a 
sort of proto-Achaemenid Empire—has undergone a complete re-evaluation. The 
Medes were clearly a force with which to be reckoned in the late seventh and early 
sixth centuries BCE. But when the Greek legends about Median rule are compared 
with Assyrian and Babylonian evidence contemporary to the Medes themselves, we 
are able to track neither a supra-regional entity that relied (as did the Achaemenids) 
on an advanced, professional bureaucracy nor the successful incorporation of local 
elites. 

The traditional picture of a Median Empire in modern scholarship is beholden 
mainly to Herodotus and the Classical traditions, traditions which date two 
centuries (or more) after the Median floruit. Whether the Medes are classified as an 
empire or not now seems mainly a matter of perspective. None of Michael Mann's 
four strategies of rule may be traced for the Medes beyond a superficial level, if 
even there. The lack of any indigenous or contemporary testimony to substantiate 
a Median “empire” as the term is generally understood—and allowing for variation 
in that understanding—has caused serious doubts in its very existence.’ It is more 
productive to assess the Medes on a model contemporary with their origins in the 
Neo-Assyrian period, i.e., the chiefdoms of the Zagros Mountains, than it is to as- 
sess them on the model of the Achaemenid Persian Empire into which they were 
subsequently absorbed. The Classical Greek representations of the Medes are based 
almost entirely on the latter. 

Herodotus was not unique in his consideration of the Medes’ importance, but it 
is mainly his literary account of the Medes and their arkhé—the Greek term often 
translated as “empire,” but a term with a range of meanings—on which the whole 
modern edifice of a Median Empire is based. Herodotus’s tale of the first Median 
kings (book 1, paragraphs 96-106) thematically matches the rise of tyrants in Greek 
city-states, a story with Greek imagery of the Achaemenid court superimposed.? 
According to Herodotus, a Mede named Deioces arrogated power to himself, 
manipulated his election as ruler (ie., king), insisted on a bodyguard of spear- 
bearers, and implemented construction of an elaborate, fortified capital: Ecbatana. 


1 Rollinger 1999; Waters 1999. 

2 Mann 1986, 143ff. See Lanfranchi et al. 2003, 402-403; and note especially Liverani 2003; Radner 2003; 
and Lanfranchi 2003. 

3 Helm 1981; Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1988. 
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Deioces then removed himself from his subjects and implemented behavioral 
protocols. Herodotus’s remaining narrative on the Median kings emphasizes mil- 
itary matters, as the Medes battled Scythians and Assyrians. 

Assyrian evidence tells another story, and it is one that does not involve a 
supra-regional entity or territorial dominion. The Medes whom the Assyrians 
encountered lived in fortified settlements throughout the central and northern 
Zagros Mountains, especially along the Khorasan Road (the Silk Road) toward 
modern Tehran. The rulers of these settlements are called in the royal annals “city 
lords” (sg. bél ali) a term that suggests a limited scope of their power. Many of these 
Median city lords entered into formal treaty relationships (adé-agreements) with 
Assyria, with Assyria as the dominant partner. This situation maintained through 
the reign of Esarhaddon (681-669 BcE), but after that it becomes darker. 

The archaeological evidence is scattered and difficult to interpret.* Median sites 
such as Nush-i Jan, Godin, and Baba Jan indicate a floruit in the late eighth and 
early seventh centuries BCE and a decline in the first half of the sixth. It is around 
this time that we would expect to find a fledgling Median Empire. But Assyrian 
sources for political and military history ca. 640-610 Bcz are relatively thin, and 
not just about the Medes. When the Medes reappear in the narrative, by way of the 
Babylonian chronicles, they were attacking Assyria in 615 BcE. There is no indica- 
tion in the documentary or archaeological evidence how Umaki8tar, the Cyaxeres 
of classical texts, brought a Median army into such devastatingly effective use. 

The phenomenon of the Medes as a major military force in this period seems 
beyond doubt, but the political trappings of this Median power are elusive, to say 
the least. The Babylonian evidence compels a reconsideration—and reduction— 
of presumed Median reach westward both into northern Mesopotamia as well as 
eastern Anatolia. The resulting deconstruction has resulted in a modified picture of 
the Medes: a loosely connected federation of tribes capable of overthrowing a de- 
clining Assyrian Empire (in conjunction with the Babylonians) but as an entity with 
neither the structural framework nor the cohesion to maintain an empire in the 
sense of a bureaucratic, centralized entity. The traditional model—one of presumed 
continuity from Assyria through Media to Persia, for which we thank the Greek 
tradition—does not work. 

In the Book of Jeremiah, the plural “kings” is used when describing the Medes 
at 25.25, 51.11, and 51.27-28 in a historical context describing the late seventh 
and early sixth centuries BcE. In Nabonidus’s inscriptions, the king of the umman- 
manda (i.e., the Medes) is accompanied by additional “kings going at his side” 
(LUGAL.MES alik idisu).> This and other Babylonian evidence better fits an image 
of a destructive force with a loose, unifying leadership but one that was incapable 
of imposing a structured, bureaucratic machinery that would allow more pervasive 


4 Roaf 2003; Genito 2005; Stronach 2003, 2012. 
> Cf. Liverani 2003: 8-9; Tuplin 2004; and Waters 2011. See Rollinger 2003 on the western reach of Median 
power, Schaudig 2001, 416fi 7-29 for the text of Nabonidus’s inscription. 
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and longer-lasting control. Another passage in Herodotus—outside his rendition 
of the Medes’ rise under Deioces and his successors—parallels Nabonidus’s per- 
spective: “The Medes ruled all together and (directly) those living nearest; and 
these, further, ruled their neighbors, and so again in turn, they theirs...” (1.134.3). 
Visualizing Median power via a system of informal rule of its neighbors offers a 
better model. The plurality of kings mentioned in Jeremiah (“kings of the Medes”) 
fits such a reconstruction: Median domination over multiple, neighboring peoples, 
each of whom owed allegiance, directly or indirectly, to a Median overlord without 
the formal structure of an organizational empire. 


Achaemenid Persia 
Historical Sketch 


The Persian Empire in its first phase—encompassing territory from Central Asia 
through Anatolia—was forged by Kuras of Anshan in the space of roughly 20 years, 
ca. 550-530.° This Kura’ was Cyrus the Great. Anshan was the name of an Elamite 
capital city and the region around it, which came to be called Parsa (Persis to the 
Greeks), roughly coterminous with modern Fars. The Elamites were the indigenous 
inhabitants of Iran, whose civilization had flourished for centuries, since the third 
millennium BCE. Cyrus's feat was unprecedented in its scale, speed, and (ultimately) 
staying power, but Cyrus and his conquests remain enigmatic in many ways. How 
do we explain the rapid rise of the Persian Empire from its origins as the kingdom 
of Anshan, a city for which there is no attested settlement from roughly 1000 to 
the beginning of the Achaemenid period?’ The prevailing assumption is that this 
area of Fars was inhabited by pastoralists. This assumption—at a superficial level— 
agrees with Herodotus (1.125) and other classical writers’ portrayal of the Persians 
as a tribal-based society, but to note that we are missing critical information is an 
understatement. 

The pastoral component may explain why the early Persians are so thin in the 
archaeological record and, simultaneously, may provide one key to Cyrus's rise. 
Pastoral groups evolved into incredible fighting forces in later empires, among 
others the Arabs and the Mongols, and those parallels can be instructive here. The 
march of traceable Persian conquests in our sources proceeded from Iran to the 
Anatolian plateau and then to Babylonia. Perhaps somewhat ironically, the primary 
riverine agricultural regions of Babylonia (Tigris and Euphrates) and Egypt (Nile)— 
geographically in strong contrast with the Persians’ pastoral origins—were added 
late in the initials stages of Achaemenid expansion, under Cyrus and Cambyses, 


° The main treatments are Briant 2002 and Kuhrt 2007a. Shorter syntheses include Kuhrt 1995, ch. 13; 
Wieseofer 2001; Allen 2005; Brosius 2006; and Waters 2014, which contains a more extended version of the 
analysis presented here. 

7 Sumner 1994 and Potts 2011. 
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respectively. Was Cyrus not capable of conquering Babylonia—his almost imme- 
diate neighbor but a large, centralized empire in its own right—until his own forces 
had been significantly augmented through other conquests? Or did other geopolit- 
ical or strategic concerns take Cyrus throughout Iran and Anatolia first? 

The thin source material confounds answers to such questions and, for that 
matter, the application of appropriate models. A simple formula for conquest 
includes a significant armed force, but we do not have demographic figures for 
any region of the empire.’ Beyond the essential phenomenon of Persian-Elamite 
acculturation (for which see later discussion), it seems obvious that an important 
component in the Persians’ successful conquests may be found in the incorpora- 
tion of Iranians outside the core area of Fars. The exact chronology eludes us, but 
some of this incorporation must have occurred before or during Cyrus’ initial 
conquests; perhaps some of the northern regions may be considered a natural pro- 
gression, if not inheritance, from his victory over the Medes.? Any such hypotheses 
are complicated, however, because much of northern and eastern Iran are poorly 
represented in the extant textual and archaeological sources, especially during the 
initial phases of expansion under Cyrus and Cambyses. These eastern regions were 
undoubtedly critical to the Achaemenid Persians’ rise, if for no other reason than 
as sources for manpower. However, it is unlikely to be a coincidence that in later 
Iranian tradition eastern Iran was considered their homeland and that Darius I’s 
family had so many links—religiously, culturally, even in the etymology of their 
names—with Zoroastrian and eastern Iranian traditions.'? Over several centuries 
in Parsa, the synthesis of various Persian and Elamite groups resulted in a demo- 
graphic dynamic of the early Persians who forged the Achaemenid Persian Empire 
in the sixth century BCE. A variety of data testifies to the cultural components of 
Persian-Elamite acculturation, but the archaeological and documentary evidence 
is so disjointed that only a general outline of the history of the early period is pos- 
sible.'! In the mid-first millennium, “Elam” as a geographic and political term is 
understood to refer to Susiana. Several kings bearing Elamite names are attested 
in Neo-Elamite texts during the century that immediately preceded the rise of the 
Achaemenid Empire, ca. 650-550 BcE. But beyond their names there is little in- 
dication of the places, extent, or chronology of their rules.'? It is currently impos- 
sible to describe beyond a superficial level how Cyrus the Great’s forebears, kings 
of Anshan, fit into this geopolitical dynamic. In the Cyrus Cylinder—a foundation 
inscription from the Marduk sanctuary in Babylon—Cyrus (II) the Great names his 
forebears as kings of Anshan: Cambyses, Cyrus (I), and Teispes. One might assume 


8 See the discussion of Wiesehéfer 2009, 76-78, with appropriate caveats. 
° Rollinger 2008; Waters 2010a. 
10 For discussion and references, Yarshater 1985; Gnoli 1980, 1989; Vogelsang 1992; Dandamaev 1989, 36- 
37; Waters 2004. 
1! See inter alia, Miroschedji 1985, 1990, 2003; Carter 1994; Henkelman 2008, ch. 1; and the contributions 
in Alvarez-Mon and Garrison 2011. 
2 Cf. Vallat 1996; Potts 1999, 288-306; Waters 2000, ch. 7; 2013; Tavernier 2004. On Elam as a geographic 
term, see Vallat 1993, cviii-cx and cxxxvii-cxliii. 
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that Cyrus’s predecessors conquered some territory outside Anshan, which then 
laid the groundwork for Cyrus's future expansion, but such an assumption is im- 
possible to verify. 

In the year 550 BcE Cyrus defeated Ishtumegu, the Astyages of classical sources, 
and took Ecbatana. The addition of Median forces—and those of whichever other 
Iranian peoples were beholden to the Medes—presumably augmented Cyrus’ 
forces considerably. We do not know if Cyrus’s subsequent moves were proactive 
or reactive, but the former is usually implied and almost always taken for granted 
in modern scholarship. A “program of conquest” is not obvious from the extant 
sources, but Cyrus’s rapid rise strikes most modern historians as no accident. Cyrus 
subsequently conquered Anatolia by the mid-540s and Babylonia in 539. Beyond 
allusions in Greek sources, we know nothing of the intervening years of Cyrus’s 
reign. Herodotus (1.153) indicates that after his defeat of Croesus of Lydia, Cyrus 
entrusted further campaigning in Anatolia to subordinates, while he planned to 
campaign against Babylonia, the Scythians and Bactrians, and Egypt. Egypt was not 
conquered until his son Cambyses’s reign. Various traditions indicate that Cyrus 
died in 530 fighting in the extreme northeast of the empire, the most developed of 
which is Herodotus’s account of the campaign against the Massagetae (1.204-214). 

Cambyses’ reign is notable mainly for the conquest of Egypt and other parts of 
northeastern Africa, 525-522 sce. ‘The crisis that engulfed the fledgling empire 
upon Cambyses’s death in 522 resulted in the accession of Darius I. This crisis was 
initiated by a revolt of Cambyses’s brother Bardiya and was chronicled not only 
in the Classical tradition but also by Darius at Mt. Bisitun (see following discus- 
sion). It is an incredible—in the literal and figurative senses—story of fratricide, 
an imposter double, and the dramatic struggle to slay the impostor and secure the 
throne. According to Darius, and in outline followed by Herodotus, Ctesias, and 
other Greek writers, Cambyses slew his brother Bardiya in secret. While Cambyses 
was in Egypt, in 522 a rebel claiming to be Bardiya seized power within Parsa itself. 
Darius names the rebel Gaumata and claims that no one knew that he was not the 
real Bardiya. Herodotus’s more colorful tale has a pair of brothers at the center of 
the scheme: one not only looked exactly like Cambyses’s now-deceased brother but 
also had the same name: Smerdis. Regardless of the circumstances of Cambyses’s 
death and Bardiya’s revolt (or rightful succession?), the particulars of which remain 
elusive, the empire exploded into chaos. What Cyrus and Cambyses had built over 
the past three decades was in danger of completely falling apart. Darius and six 
other men, Persians of the highest rank, managed to slay the (according to Darius) 
imposter and then commenced a series of battles across Mesopotamia and Iran. 
Through victories in these battles, Darius claimed the throne. For good measure, 
he married the daughters of Cyrus (Hdt. 3.88) to strengthen his link to the founder. 

Darius added to the empire’s territories with conquests in the Indus River Valley, 
Libya, Scythians in Central Asia and in the Danube and Black Sea regions, and in 
Thrace and the Aegean. Xerxes’s reign is noted mainly for his expedition against 
Greece in 480-479 Bcz, which resulted in several Persian victories, including the 
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sack of Athens. The Persians were driven out, however, and were thus not able to 
incorporate formally this region in the empire. Subsequent decades involved sus- 
tained efforts to maintain Persian holdings in southeastern Europe and western 
Anatolia against mainly Athenian assertiveness. The record is almost entirely one- 
sided, but there is little indication that Xerxes and his successors ceded any terri- 
tory. The single provincial list from Xerxes’s reign even adds new territories—the 
implication being that he too expanded the borders of the empire. 

Because of the Greek source bias, the focus of much Achaemenid political history 
gravitates toward the west: especially the activities of the Persian satraps in Anatolia 
and, to a lesser extent, intermittent but intractable rebellions in Egypt. The Persians 
were frequently involved in Greek politics, playing one city-state against another 
for the Persians’ own advantage—e.g., in stabilizing Persian control in western 
Anatolia. An example of such a policy may be seen during the reign of Darius I, 
when his son Cyrus the Younger’s financial and military assistance to the Spartans 
enabled them to finally defeat Athens in 404 and bring to an end the Peloponnesian 
War. In 387/386, Persian military and diplomatic successes resulted in the King’s 
Peace, essentially an edict of Artaxerxes II that reasserted formal Persian sover- 
eignty in Anatolia—contested for almost a century after Xerxes’s withdrawal from 
Greece—and made the Persians the unchallenged power in the Aegean world. This 
situation did not maintain for long, and we may only wish that Persian sources for 
this diplomatic victory were extant to provide a further window into their impe- 
rial vision. Sporadic troubles in Egypt were generally contained until ca. 400, when 
Egypt ultimately was lost from Achaemenid control. It remained independent for 
much of the fourth century BCE, and it was only reincorporated into the empire by 
Artaxerxes III in 342. With a few exceptions, the east remains almost a blank in the 
documentary record until Alexander of Macedon’s campaigns, recorded almost en- 
tirely by the Greek tradition. 

After Xerxes’s death, contested succession became the norm, whether through 
palace intrigue among members of the royal family and court or, in some cases, 
full-scale civil war such as that recorded in copious detail by the Greek writer 
Xenophon between Artaxerxes II and his younger brother Cyrus in 401. Several 
scholars have drawn historical inferences from the (apparent) lack of imperialistic 
activity and the (seeming) instability of the royal succession. But this is a tricky 
undertaking because of the dearth of sources, and any conclusions are provisional 
at best. Occasionally, Achaemenid royal inscriptions provide a tenuous link to po- 
litical phenomena recorded in the Greek tradition, but these are as infrequent as 
they are difficult to interpret. In one of his inscriptions from Persepolis (XPf $4), 
Xerxes alludes specifically to the fact that Darius had other sons but that Darius 
chose Xerxes as the successor—the only other rationale Xerxes gives is, true to for- 
mula, because Xerxes had Ahuramazda’s favor. Herodotus’s tale (7.2-3) on the same 
subject features as the determining factor the exiled Spartan king Demaratus’s ad- 
vice to Darius. Demaratus argued that the eldest son born after Darius had become 
king (i.e., Xerxes) should be the successor, not any sons born to Darius before he 
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took the crown. Herodotus’ story is a livelier one, and allows him to feature the 
Spartan Demaratus as a wise adviser (one of Herodotus’s stock character types), but 
it is more literary than historical. How much correspondence should be allowed 
between the two testimonies? In any case, the Achaemenid dynastic principle 
remained a given to the end, beyond question, regardless of how much blood was 
shed by how many contenders for the throne. Achaemenid kings could trace their 
bloodline directly to Darius I and, through Xerxes and his mother Atossa, to Cyrus. 


The Locus of Power: Kings and Queens, the Royal Court, 
and the Elites 


The king of kings was the sun around whom all else revolved. From his physical 
stature to his presentation, all was carefully managed to highlight his august po- 
sition. Most of our descriptive evidence comes from Greek sources, though the 
archaeological record—especially the sculptures from Persepolis—is of course of 
critical importance. The king’s robe and accoutrements distinguished him from 
others. In sculpture he is generally larger than others portrayed, his beard is longer 
and more elaborate, and he also wears a special type of crown, a tiara called in Greek 
the kidaris. 

The queen held a similarly august position to the king, but she is less visible in 
the sources. The queen herself and the queen mother were prominent in a hierarchy 
that included secondary wives, concubines, and palace staff. Persian royal women 
were enormously powerful, but in ways that often defy the stereotypes prevalent in 
Greek sources, which overflow with sexual intrigue and emphasize the dominant 
position of women and eunuchs. This lay at the root of the overarching sense of ef- 
feminacy that has colored much of subsequent Western tradition about the Persian 
court. But later Classical perspectives, especially concerning the royal women, do 
not always match up with other evidence. Documents from Persepolis testify to 
the range of economic activities of the royal women Irtashduna (Greek Artystone, 
a daughter of Cyrus and wife of Darius) and Irdabama, who controlled major land 
holdings with large staff retinues, interacted consistently with high officials (men) 
on state and private business, and were able to travel at will.!3 

The king was dependent on an elite class of nobles in order to govern success- 
fully. But this dependence worked both ways: members of the nobility were de- 
pendent upon royal favor for their positions and prerogatives, and royal favor could 
be lost. Herodotus relates the story of one of Darius’s helpers against Gautama, 
Intaphernes, who overstepped his authority in dispensing punishment to some of 
Darius’s guards (3.118-119). Darius viewed this act as a threat to royal prerogative, 
ie., his own security, and Intraphernes was put to death. Disbursements of royal 
favor often accompany descriptions of the royal table, elaborate feasts that were 


13 See Brosius 1996 and note the wide-ranging discussion in Llewellyn-Jones 2013. 
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spectacles in their own right in the number of attendants, the lavish entertainments, 
as well as enormous quantities of food and drink.4 Gifts, the marks of royal favor, 
might include grants of land; elite status symbols of clothing, weapons (such as an 
akinakes, a type of dagger), or jewelry; and special favors. Numerous Greek and 
Roman sources refer to the phenomenon of royal feasting and gift giving, and 
Elamite and Babylonian documentation allude to the requisition of foodstuffs and 
other supplies for such. 

Themistocles, the Athenian general who was responsible for the Greek naval vic- 
tory at Salamis in 480, provides a striking example of the king’s largesse to worthy 
individuals outside the Persian elite, in this case even one who was previously an 
enemy. After his rejection by his own countrymen, Themistocles made his way to 
Persia, duly impressed the king (whether Xerxes himself or Artaxerxes I is debated), 
and received a bequest of several cities in Anatolia for his upkeep (Thucydides 
1.137-138; Plutarch, Life of Themistocles §29). The Greek accounts of this fasci- 
nating story are truncated, perhaps because the phenomenon of the great Athenian 
hero “going Persian” (or “Medizing,’ as the Greeks termed it!*) was difficult to coun- 
tenance. Themistocles provides a notorious case, but examples of the co-opting of 
local elites into the Persian system are legion. Persians may have, in most cases, 
served as the upper stratum of the governing system (e.g., the satrap and his staff), 
but effective rule went beyond a Persian gloss and the capability of armed force. 

The incorporation of local elites, who also had a stake in the system, might be 
displayed in style of clothing, drinking and dining behaviors, imagery embroidered 
or engraved on personal effects, gift exchange, and even mortuary practices, among 
other behaviors.'® The hieroglyphic inscription of Udjahorresnet, a naval com- 
mander who defected to the Persians, provides one example. It is carved on his vo- 
tive statue from Sais in Egypt. The inscription chronicles Udjahorresnet’s career, 
with special emphasis on his service to both Cambyses and Darius I. Udjahorresnet 
lists his own titles and achievements and relates the various ways that he facilitated 
a smooth transition to Persian rule: by advising the kings on proper treatment 
and offerings for temples and by supplying competent personnel for the keeping 
of sacred records. In return Udjahorresnet maintained a high position in Egyptian 
society and even aggrandized himself via his collaboration. The cooperation and 
incorporation of such local elites was essential for successful Persian rule. 

It is important to note that with royal grants and honors came responsibilities. 
When requested, the overseers of these estates (still technically considered 
royal property) would be required to provide what was asked by satraps or the 
king: supplies, workers, even troops. It is through such means that the empire 
functioned, in other words, how the empire obtained and organized labor, military 


4 Heneklman 201 1a. 

15 On the phenomenon of Medism, see Graf 1984 and Tuplin 1997. 

16 For the incorporation of local elites, the data is diffuse and varied. The evidence from Anatolia is partic- 
ularly rich; see especially the treatment in Dusinberre 2013, with references, especially pp. 76-79. See Lloyd 
1982 for the Udjahorresnet statue and inscription. 
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duty, or other types of service. This organizational capacity is best traceable in 
Babylonian documentation such as the Murashu archive. This archive consists of 
several hundred clay tablets dating from the reigns of Artaxerxes I and Darius II 
(dating from 440 to 416) that record the operations of a family of businessmen, the 
Murahu, with wide-ranging commercial interests that also involved the manage- 
ment of landed estates. Members of the highest levels of Persian administration— 
Darius II’s queen, Parysatis, and Arshama, the satrap of Egypt, among others—are 
mentioned in texts from the archive.!” Some of the estates that the Murashu man- 
aged were state-controlled, granted to various individuals for their use and profit, 
in return for services to the king. The practice was not unique to Babylonia, and it 
parallels exactly the bequests to Themistocles in Anatolia. 

Military obligations accompanied these grants of land, arranged by what is called 
the hatru-system, hatru the Akkadian word for “bow: The system was land-for- 
service: grants of land were given by the crown in return for services on demand. 
Grant holders, often termed “tenants” in the modern literature, relinquished the 
supervision of the estates to managers like the Murashu. The tenants could borrow 
from the managers against future harvests. The managers in turn sublet the land 
to farmers, who did the actual agricultural work and were allowed to keep a per- 
centage. Any surplus produce would be sold on the market for silver and credited 
to the tenant’s account for future use; from this the manager also received a per- 
centage. This basic system included most socioeconomic groups. The amount of 
land granted to each person was commensurate with that person’s socioeconomic 
status and the amount of services expected in return. 

The maintenance of power required the potential as well as the real application 
of force. Persian military forces were drawn from all areas of the empire, members 
of the professional corps as well as conscripts levied for local action or for major 
campaigns. Classical sources frequently refer to the (usually exaggerated) numbers 
of the army or the variety of its contingents. But these sources are neither clear nor 
consistent with regard to the makeup of the army or its organization, so it is not 
possible to provide a definitive breakdown of its hierarchy or even its size.!® The 
backbone of the Persian army consisted of an elite permanent corps, the so-called 
Immortals, which numbered 10,000 soldiers according to Herodotus. Whenever 
one of their number died or was wounded or ill, another would take his place so the 
number of the battalion always remained at 10,000. 

An inner core of the Immortals, numbering 1,000, may have been the king’s se- 
lect bodyguard. This would have represented the cream of the empire’s elite, socially 
and militarily. This force was commanded by the chiliarch, a Greek word meaning 
“commander of 1,000? perhaps from an Old Persian word *hazarapatish.'? The 
chiliarch was clearly a high official in the army and at the court, where he regulated 


1” Stolper 1985. 
18 Cf. inter alia Wiesehdfer 2001, 89-93; Wallinga 2005; Lee 2007; Krentz 2010, 91-93. 
19 On the chiliarch, see Briant 2002, 258-259; Henkelman 2002; Keaveney 2010. 
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access to the king, but the full range of his powers is not yet understood. Prestige 
items are frequently mentioned in conjunction with Persian officers and nobles, a 
phenomenon that fed Greek stereotypes of Persian effeminacy and weakness. But 
these items were more symbolic than practical and communicated the status of the 
possessor. 

In addition, the Achaemenid ruler was able to conscript soldiers from all over 
the empire for specific campaigns or local action, on the model of the hatru-system 
described previously. These levied troops from the provinces of course did not have 
the same sort of armor or weaponry as did, for example, the Persian Immortals and 
similar contingents, and their training (and thus effectiveness) varied widely. When 
he tallies the vast forces that Xerxes arrayed against Greece in 480, Herodotus 
gives a colorful rendering of the vast and diverse forces of the imperial levy, in- 
cluding descriptions of the various contingents clothing and equipment (7.61- 
100). That these depictions describe a parade more than a battle array has long been 
acknowledged. 


Administration of the Empire: Satraps and Satrapies 


The Achaemenid Empire set new standards in its organizational capacity, and 
not just with regard to the amount of territory ruled. The empire was divided into 
satrapies or provinces, each ruled by a satrap, answerable to the king. The satraps, 
the “protectors of the kingdom,’ were typically members of the Persian elite, if not 
of the extended royal family. These individuals served at the king’s will, but in many 
cases (and in consideration of faithful service) they and their offspring might rule 
for decades. Satraps maintained a great deal of autonomy over the administration 
of their province, but they were frequently in contact with the king, necessarily so 
on major matters such as foreign policy or major military operations. The word 
“satrap” (Old Persian xSacapdavan) may be considered equivalent to the governor 
of a province, one level below the king, while the term “satrapy” (from the Greek 
satrapeia, derived from the Old Persian term) refers to a province. The satrap had a 
plethora of staff—his own personnel and other royal officials (responsible directly 
to the king)—to support his work. 

The creation of the Achaemenid administrative structure is usually attributed to 
Darius I. However, even if he reformed the system, parts were certainly organized 
under Cyrus and Cambyses. Tribute had been collected by Darius’s predecessors; 
it was a long-standing practice before the Achaemenids. Herodotus provides a de- 
tailed accounting (3.90-95) of the empire's satrapies and their respective tributes. 
Whether Herodotus’s tribute total, a staggering sum of 14,560 talents, has any 
basis in reality is open to debate.”° Tribute might also include troop levies and 
what we would term taxes: payments from royal holdings for the maintenance of 


20 Note the discussion at Briant 2002, 390-393. 
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government officials and other expenditures. An incredibly detailed customs ac- 
count from Egypt lists harbor dues and taxes on specific items in the cargo paid to 
“the house of the king,” which referred to a local treasury. Such a centralized system 
reflects the bureaucratic legacies of both Egypt and Mesopotamia, which reach back 
for centuries previous. This customs account would not have been unique to Egypt; 
indeed, it should be considered the norm throughout the empire, but the evidence 
is rarely preserved.’ Satraps were responsible for the security of their provinces as 
well as for the maintenance of roads and other networks of communication. When 
the king sought military forces for a major campaign, it was the satrap’s responsi- 
bility to assemble the requested forces from his area. 

The incorporation of local rulers into the satrapal system reveals another 
means whereby local elites came to have a stake in the empire's stability, such as 
the Hecatomnid family in Caria in the fourth century BcE. Many satraps were 
appointees from elite Persian families, as in the case of Artabazus in Phrygia (in 
northwestern Anatolia). Artabazus founded what amounts to a satrapal dynasty: his 
son Pharnaces and his grandson Pharnabazus provide an unbroken line from 479 
BCE well into the fourth century. Artabazus was a cousin to the royal family, thus a 
part of the extended Achaemenid clan, and this connection underlines the Persian 
nobility’s stake in the empire. The king depended upon his satraps’ loyalty for the 
empire's smooth functioning and stability, and the satrap depended upon the king 
for his position. 

The functioning of the empire demanded reliable communications between 
center and periphery, and the most visible manifestation of this was an extensive 
network of roads. The Persians adopted and greatly expanded their predecessors’ 
systems to facilitate communication across vast distances. Individuals or groups on 
state business carried sealed documents that allowed access to supplies or provisions 
en route to their destination. The most famous of these roads, though it was only 
one of many, was the so-called Royal Road between Susa in Elam and Sardis in 
Lydia: it ran through Cappadocia and Cilicia in Anatolia to Armenia and then 
southward through Arbela and on toward Susa. By Herodotus’s calculations the 
route ran roughly 1,500 miles and took a journey of 90 days (5.52). Royal dispatches 
could move with much greater speed via a relay system with fresh horses and 
messengers at each staging post (8.98). There were similar routes in all directions 
from the empire’s core in Fars. The primary route to Bactria across northern Iran is 
called in modern works either the Khorasan Road or, for later periods, by its better- 
known appellation: the Silk Road. Administrative documents from Persepolis, 
Syro-Palestine, and Egypt record disbursements to travelers in all directions. 

Extensive, local bureaucracies are manifestations of a wider system by which the 
king and the imperial bureaucracy managed the empire’s territories. The most fa- 
mous are the Persepolis Treasury Tablets and the Persepolis Fortification Tablets 


21 The document is translated and discussed in Kuhrt 2007a, 681-703, and see Briant 2002 for additional 
examples. 
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from Persepolis, labels that indicate the find spots of the archives, not their contents. 
An important component of the Fortification archive is the wide range of sealings 
on the tablets, more than 1,100 distinct types of seal impressions on the published 
Elamite tablets.”” These reflect an integral part of the administrative process, as the 
sealings on a tablet may in themselves communicate the originator or recipient, the 
responsible official(s), and even the specific locale of the transaction. The archive as 
a whole deals mainly with the collection, storage, and redistribution of foodstuffs 
and livestock. The tablets provide crucial data on the organization of labor; fiscal 
management; the demography and cartography of the empire’s core; operations 
of state institutions; religious practices and cultic personnel; travel on state busi- 
ness; and a host of other social and cultural aspects of Achaemenid history. None of 
this incredible detail and sophistication was unusual, and it was not unique by any 
means to Persepolis. It is difficult to reconcile a laissez-faire or indifferent approach 
of the royal administration in the face of such detailed records. 

Bullae from Daskyleion and Aramaic documents from Bactria attest to additional 
bureaucracies, comparable with and connected to the central one at Persepolis, 
even in the far-flung provinces.’* For example, Thucydides relays that Xerxes gave 
the satrap Artabazos his royal seal (1.29.1), and this act finds an echo in the seal 
inscriptions found at Daskyleion that bear Xerxes’s name. Access to provisions and 
storehouses along the royal roads required authorization, as demonstrated by not 
only Herodotus’s description of the Royal Road but also a number of documents 
in Aramaic and Elamite. Herodotus’s account is corroborated by a Persepolis tablet 
(PF 1404), a disbursement from the satrap Artaphernes for a traveling group. 

A satrap had a great degree of autonomy in the day-to-day business of his prov- 
ince, but one loyal to the king stayed within the bounds of royal policy and acted 
in accordance with royal directives. To act otherwise was tantamount to revolt, 
and the satrap risked removal from office and, potentially, execution. The demise 
of Oroetes, the end result of Darius’s carefully orchestrated commands sent via 
messages under the royal seal (Hdt. 3.128), serves as a paradigmatic example of 
royal control in the satrapies but also the consequences of insubordination. Oroetes, 
the satrap of Lydia, had remained aloof during the crisis that preceded Darius’s ac- 
cession. Darius tested the loyalty of the Persian troops in Oroetes’s satrapy through 
a series of letters sent under the royal seal. Each letter contained a command that, 
if the troops obeyed, was a signal for the messenger to continue reading aloud the 
letters. When it became clear to the messenger that the satrap’s troops were loyal to 
the king, he opened and read the last letter, which commanded the guards to slay 
Oroetes. They did so immediately. 

There are a number of other examples. Around 493 BcE, the satrap Artaphernes 
compelled negotiated settlements through arbitration for Ionian cities, established 


2 Cameron 1948 and Hallock 1969. See the contributions in Briant et al. 2008 and on the sealings note 
Garrison and Root 2001. 
23 Shaked 2004; Naveh and Shaked 2012; Kaptan 2002. 
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the boundaries of their territories, and assessed their tribute (Hdt. 6.42). Also dat- 
able in the 490s, the satrap Pherendates imposed regulations on Egyptian priests in 
Elephantine, including payment of taxes, via Darius’s directive. Another directive 
implemented in Egypt by the satrap Arsames, this one of Darius II in 419/418, in- 
volved Jewish workers and the observance of the Passover. Artaxerxes II, via the 
satrap Struthas, arbitrated a border dispute between the Ionian cities Miletus and 
Myus in the late 390s. Military matters outside the satraps’ province certainly re- 
quired royal approval. In the late 490s, Artaphernes supported Aristagoras’s sugges- 
tion of a campaign against Naxos, though the king had to approve of the plan (Hadt 
5.31-32). In the mustering for an attack on Egypt in 473, Pharnabazus calls him- 
self the master of words while the king is the master of actions (Diodorus Siculus 
15.41.3), in response to the mercenary commander Iphicrates’s complaint of the 
muster’s plodding progression.” In the same passage, Iphicrates is described specif- 
ically as having been summoned by the king himself. 


The Ideology of Power and the Power of Ideology 


A cohesive, comprehensive program known from the reign of Darius I onward 
dominates discussions of Achaemenid royal ideology, a universal ideology in the 
character of its influences and the extent of its application throughout the em- 
pire. The prevalent features of Achaemenid ideology were initiated and codified by 
Darius I, honed by Xerxes, and persisted in their essentials for the remainder of the 
Achaemenid period. Because the ideological program—manifest in texts, art, and 
architecture—remained virtually unchanged for the next two centuries, it has been 
viewed as static or even stultifying. But it is more productive to focus on its consist- 
ency and its effects—in other words, its resounding success. 

Important ideological elements are already traceable from Cyrus's and 
Cambyses’s reigns. For example, the sculptural program instituted at Cyrus’s cap- 
ital Pasargadae contains a number of elements that borrow from the Persians’ im- 
perial predecessors and that anticipate the ideology implemented by Darius.”° 
Cyrus's plain but elegant tomb has several international elements. It rests upon a 
monumental, tiered platform that recalls the stepped pyramid of Djoser in Egypt 
and, more directly, the ziggurats of Mesopotamia and Elam. A large fragment of 
a relief from one of the gateways of Pasargadae’s Palace S portrays the lower legs 
of a bull-man and a human figure wearing a long fish-cloak. Both images are well- 
known as protective figures in Assyrian art and a close parallel exists in a royal re- 
lief of the ruler Senacherib. More striking is the guardian genius from a gateway in 
Pasargadae’s Palace R: a hybrid wearing an Elamite garment, with Assyrian-type 


24 Cawkwell 2005, 148, and Waters 2010b for discussion and further references. 
°5 On the Pasargadae material, see Stronach 1978, 1997a, 1997b. On Achaemenid ideology in general, see 
Root 1979; Kuhrt 2007a, especially Chapter 11; Lincoln 2012. 
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wings, and an Egyptian triple crown. This figure incorporates a wide-ranging sym- 
bolism. The inclusion of the Egyptian headdress may imply that the installation of 
the figure was done in the time of Cambyses or even Darius. 

In both Babylonian and Hebrew written sources, Cyrus is portrayed as the fa- 
vored of the gods—of Marduk and of Yahweh, respectively—and the restorer of 
their temples and rites. In the Cyrus Cylinder and the so-called Verse Account of 
Nabonidus, both cuneiform inscriptions from Babylonia, Cyrus’s righteousness is 
contrasted with Nabonidus’s impiety. In the biblical accounts of Second Isaiah and 
Ezra, Cyrus is a messianic figure, the one who released the Jews from captivity and 
facilitated the rebuilding of the Temple.”° Cyrus is lionized in Classical accounts as 
well, an extreme example found in Xenophon’s paean to him as the ideal leader and 
ruler, a father-figure, in the Cyropaedia. 

The foremost expression of Achaemenid royal ideology—in grandeur and 
in scale—was Persepolis. The sculptures along the side walls of the apadana (or 
Audience Hall) express this most clearly, a procession of Persians and Medes 
leading the subjects of the empire bearing gifts to the king. Each delegation of the 
empire's subjects is depicted in that people's traditional dress and bears an offering, 
an animal or product associated with that area or culture.?” The Achaemenid kings 
did not portray in their monumental sculptures the violent subjugation of enemies, 
with the exception being the Bisitun relief of Darius I. The message of the Persepolis 
apadana reliefs seems rather one of solidarity or inclusiveness between the king— 
to whom the procession and the gifts are directed—and his subjects, though the 
message may also be considered one of hierarchical submission. The nuances may 
be cast in a multitude of ways, but the underlying message is one of an order estab- 
lished and preserved by a benign king, the agent of Ahuramazda, the chief god of 
the Zoroastrian tradition, to whom Darius and his successors all credit their rule. 
All this matches the rhetoric of the royal inscriptions. 

Darius’s Bisitun Inscription served as the blueprint for a new Achaemenid royal 
ideology. It was inscribed on Mt. Bisitun ca. 520 in Elamite, Akkadian, and Old 
Persian cuneiform and disseminated through the empire; a fragmentary Aramaic 
version was found in Elephantine in southern Egypt. The three versions flanked a 
relief showing Darius triumphant, hailing the winged disk (the god Ahuramazda) 
with one foot resting on the supine Gaumata, the imposter king who claimed to 
be Bardiya, the son of Cyrus. Underneath Ahuramazda stretches a line of captives, 
hands bound behind the back and a rope connecting their necks, each rebellious 
“Liar-king” labeled with his identity—those kings whom Darius defeated over the 
course of 522-520 to secure his position. The Bisitun Inscription is a victory mon- 
ument on the pattern of centuries of Mesopotamian and Elamite traditions. The 
“Liar-kings” are cast as rebels and the antipathy of order, an order of course typified 
by Darius as the chosen agent of Ahuramazda. 


26 Yamauchi 1990, 89-92; Briant 2002, 46-48; and Kuhrt 2007b. 
27 See, for example, the accessible treatment in Allen 2005, 72-81. 
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Subsequent royal inscriptions lack the battle narratives given at Bisitun, but they 
follow and develop a universalist ideology. The king has a special relationship with 
Ahuramazda: the divine imprimatur that provided the legitimizing factor so cen- 
tral to royal legitimacy throughout Near Eastern history. The king is chosen by 
Ahuramazda, who created him and made him king and who provides him with le- 
gitimacy and protection. The king is the guardian of order and the safeguard against 
the forces of chaos. The king protects what is right and strives actively against false- 
hood (often translated as the Lie, the Old Persian word is drauga); he respects the 
interests of all his subjects, strong and weak. The list goes on. Beyond the attributes 
of good character and intelligence, the king himself is also effective in combat; this 
involved being an accomplished warrior on horse and on foot, with both bow and 
with spear. These qualities also appear in descriptions of the Persian royals else- 
where; for example, Xenophon’s lengthy encomium of Cyrus the Younger relays the 
exact qualities mentioned here (Anabasis 1.9). 

Last, but certainly not least because it is emphasized in almost all the royal 
inscriptions, the king is an Achaemenid, descended from the eponymous ancestor 
Achaemenes. Except for this last point, which is simply a variation of the theme of 
legitimacy by descent, most of the preceding elements listed were typical in Near 
Eastern traditions since the oldest royal inscriptions and reliefs. Darius’s royal titles 
and lineage at Bisitun (§1-4) emphasize his descent from Achaemenes, for whom 
the dynasty is named. Achaemenes is not attested before Darius’s inscriptions. 
Darius does not provide his full lineage in subsequent inscriptions, but he is always 
an Achaemenid. He also places great emphasis on being Persian and, in inscriptions 
at Naqsh-i Rustam and Susa (DNa and DSe) he emphasizes being Iranian (Old 
Persian Ariya) as well. Explanations for these emphases vary, but they become 
the dominant markers in royal identity thereafter, first and foremost the label 
“Achaemenid.””8 

Imperialism may be motivated by some of the previously noted qualities— 
especially as cast within an ideological plane—but the reasons for expansion could 
be many. Not least is that expanding the realm had been a feature of royal ide- 
ology throughout Mesopotamian and Elamite history, and examples are legion. In 
the often-extensive and never modest lists of titles and epithets of Assyrian kings, 
increase is a frequent theme, and increase applied also to enlarging Assyrian do- 
minion. “May they [the gods] give him [Ashurbanipal] a straight scepter to extend 
the land and his peoples. . . ” Elamite kings such as Shutruk-Nahhunte II incor- 
porated the epithet “Expander of the Realm” (likume risakki and variants) in their 
royal titles.”” There are echoes of this in the Greek tradition, for example when 
Herodotus (7.8.2) dramatically casts Xerxes’s rationale for invading Greece in the 
context of Xerxes’s comparison with his predecessors: “When I received this throne, 


28 Darius’s ethnic emphasis (Persian and Iranian) in his royal titles and epithets seems to run counter to 
Cyrus's emphasis, judged from his use of the title “king of Anshan,” which recalls an Elamite tradition. The 
data sample is small, however. Cf. Waters 2004; Potts 2005; Vallat 2011; and Henkelman 2011b. 

9 Livingstone 1989, 27 obv. line 17 for the Assyrian example, and Konig 1965, nos. 71-73 for the Elamite. 
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I began to worry lest I fall short of those who came before me as king and increase 
Persian dominion no less than they did. . . ” Through Darius I a pattern of expan- 
sion is clear, at times an extension of a moral imperative—the king’s responsibility 
to punish enemies and wrongdoers, or “liars” as they are cast in the Bisitun inscrip- 
tion. One way to interpret Xerxes’s expedition against Greece, with Athens as the 
ultimate goal, is just that: as punishment for their involvement in the Ionian Revolt 
(499-494) and, depending on interpretation of the Athenians’ embassy to the sa- 
trap Artaphernes in 507, as reaction against a recalcitrant vassal.>° That further ter- 
ritorial acquisition was intended may be assumed. However, that Xerxes’s army was 
ultimately defeated is a reality that apparently did not find its way into the ideolog- 
ical realm of the royal inscriptions. 

Some scholars have attempted, by comparing the so-called provincial (or sa- 
trapy) lists, to track the territorial expansion or contraction of the empire, but this 
is a tricky undertaking. The ideological expression of empire may not match the 
bureaucratic or structural organization on the ground. Nevertheless, these lists are 
the closest thing to an imperial map that we can access and assess; but they are not 
easily interpreted from a geopolitical perspective. The lists are of specific dahyava, 
the plural form of Old Persian dahyu, and with one exception dating to Xerxes's 
reign they all come from inscriptions of Darius I. The Old Persian word dahyu may 
mean either “people” or “country,” and the context is not always clear. Each list 
includes both peoples and places, the latter not necessarily synonymous with the 
boundaries of a formal satrapy.*! 

Except for the Bisitun inscription (ca. 520 BCE), it is impossible to date any royal 
inscriptions with any precision. But they are ideologically consistent. For example, 
whether Xerxes’s list (XPh §3) dates after his failed invasion of Greece is uncertain, 
but if so, there is no acknowledgment of any loss of territory. Xerxes’s is the longest 
list, and the various Yauna (Greeks) are still included. There are two new dahydava 
here as well: the Dahae of Central Asia and the Akaufaka, whose location is un- 
known. We cannot track the historicity of these conquests, but it is not an accident 
that Xerxes’s list is the longest extant. Xerxes had to develop his father’s territorial 
dominion further, and distant campaigns were necessary—regardless of results of 
individual battles—to do so. As expressions of imperial ideology, the lack of spec- 
ificity (as we seek it) was not unintentional. In other words, these lists portray the 
king’s idealized perception of his dominion and do not necessarily delineate actual, 
imperial control, especially on the fringes of the Empire. That Xerxes’s dahyu-list is 
not only the longest but also the last extant is curious. Whether that is an accident 
of discovery, or whether the formal presentation of a list was deemed no longer nec- 
essary after Xerxes, is uncertain. Some would correlate the latter possibility with a 
cessation of Persian expansionism after Xerxes—an assessment that makes sense 
within the thin, extant record, but in the end it cannot be verified. 


30 Cf. Kuhrt 1988; Nenci 2001; and Kramer 2004. 
3! See Vogelsang 1992, 96-119; Briant 2002, 172-175; and Jacobs 2006. 
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Alexander and the End of the Achaemenids 


Before his death, Philip II of Macedon (r. 359-336 BcE) had sent 10,000 men across 
the Hellespont to Abydos, which later became the staging area for Alexander's 
crossing in 334. Philip’s aims, and to what extent Alexander may have expanded 
upon them, are much discussed in the modern literature.*? Similarly, Alexander’s 
stunning achievement has been variously attributed to his own demonstrable 
brilliance—as a military leader on par with the greatest in history—or to a pervasive 
but nebulously defined Persian decadence and decline. The latter phenomenon is 
well entrenched in the Greek historiography but is stereotypical to the point that it 
is difficult to discern the facts. 

In the course of four years, Alexander inexorably conquered Persian territo- 
ries. By the summer of 330 the terrace of Persepolis had been burned and the last 
Achaemenid king, Darius III, was dead in northern Iran with Alexander in hot pur- 
suit. Alexander’s progression is usually tracked by the three main set battles fought 
against Persian forces—at Granicus in May of 334, at Issus in November of 333, and 
at Gaugamela in October of 331—and by his conquest of Egypt in 332. Though some 
places like Egypt were delivered to Alexander without resistance, Darius III and his 
officials contested almost every step of Alexander’s invasion. Action occurred si- 
multaneously on many fronts in Anatolia from the summer of 334 well into 332, so 
it took two years for Alexander’s generals to secure the northwestern flank of the 
empire. Fierce resistance in Gaza and other parts of Syro-Palestine belie superficial 
accountings of Alexander’s breezy acquisition of Egypt. The loss of those former re- 
gions made Egypt's defense untenable. With Alexander in control of Cyprus and the 
Phoenician cities, there was no longer any effective Persian-controlled fleet in these 
regions to thwart him. 

Alexander needed the Persian imperial bureaucracy—headed in the main by 
Persian elites or by Persianized local nobility—to have any chance at maintaining 
a successful conquest. Achaemenid officials who surrendered were not only spared 
but might keep their position and status. In other words, beyond a change in ruler 
and allegiance, the administration of many important cities looked no different 
than they had before Alexander arrived: local rule and local institutions continued. 
More than 200 years of Achaemenid rule would have Persianized many regions, 
especially manifest among the elites but to varying levels, an important phenom- 
enon that is in need of further study.*? Alexander himself would have had exposure 
to Persian dignitaries and customs, since Macedonia had had much contact with 
Persians and had been a Persian vassal in the fifth century BCE. 

Alexander’s entry into Babylon in October of 331 BCE offers a showcase for his 
adoption of important aspects of Achaemenid ideology, modeled on previous 
traditions. The Babylonian performance paralleled Alexander’s entries into Sardis 


32 For example, see Bosworth 1988, 1996; Briant 2010. 
33 See Dusinberre 2003, 2013 for Achaemenid Sardis and other parts of Anatolia. 
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in Lydia and Susa in Elam, other cities that surrendered voluntarily, each undoubt- 
edly with local variations. The entry into Babylon followed a historical pattern; the 
one most immediately relevant was that of Cyrus's conquest in 539.*4 After a hard- 
fought battle and decisive victory at Opis north of the city, Cyrus was received into 
the city of Babylon without a fight: a carefully choreographed entrance that glossed 
the violence that preceded it. Alexander clearly welcomed the opportunity to fit 
himself into a pattern that Cyrus himself had followed. 

The Babylonians lined the walls and the streets to greet Alexander. The recep- 
tion culminated in his paying respect to the Babylonian god Marduk (Bel) and his 
temple, a necessary part of the process. In an astronomical diary entry about this 
event Alexander is called “King of the World” (Akkadian Sar kissati*>), the same 
title used to describe Cyrus in the Verse Account of Nabonidus. The title sar kissati 
had a long history in Mesopotamian tradition, and its application to Alexander was 
not accidental. Its use implies a continuity of imperial tradition and supplies a con- 
nection to Cyrus, highlighted by their similar entries into Babylon. The case at Susa 
was similar; after negotiation, Alexander was met by a delegation that offered him 
a formal welcome, which culminated in the surrender of the city and its treasury 
(Arrian 3.16.6-7). 

Alexander’s progress into Fars was not so easy, as the defense of the Achaemenid 
heartland was fierce. Nevertheless, once successful, Alexander continued the im- 
portant acknowledgment of expected forms. A visit to Pasargadae and Cyrus’s 
tomb to pay his respects to the empire's founder culminated in the continuation of 
the traditional sacrifices performed there. The burning of the Persepolis terrace in 
May 330—impetus for which is also still debated—of course does not fit a pattern 
of integration with the preceding dynasty. Such processes are never seamless and 
Alexander was obviously not Persian, but Macedonian. His men and the Greeks held 
certain expectations as well. The burning of Persepolis signaled a new order: one 
based on, but separate from, the previous. The circumstances surrounding the 
death of Darius III, seemingly bereft and murdered by his own officials, are often 
overshadowed by Alexander’s assumption of the successor’s mantle. Alexander 
cast himself in the role of Darius’s avenger and is thus sometimes portrayed as “the 
last Achamenid.” That is an exaggeration, though continuity with the Achaemenid 
forms and traditions was both useful and necessary. 

The Achaemenid Empire and dynasty may be viewed as having been brought to 
an end with the death of Darius III. One of the men who killed Darius III, Bessos 
the satrap of Bactria, took the Achaemenid moniker Artaxerxes, an attempt at dy- 
nastic continuity, so Alexander had more fighting to do before Bessos and other 
challengers were quelled. Alexander continued a policy of recruiting elites among 
the Persian nobility; while many resisted, no small number joined him, presum- 
ably in hopes of retaining their economic and social status in the new order. With 


34 Kuhrt 2007c, 618-621. 
35 Sachs and Hunger 1988, no. 330. 
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the exception of one appointment of a Macedonian (Menon in Arachosia), the 
eastern satrapies remained governed by Persians through the early 320s. Some 
were subsequently replaced due to suspicions about their loyalty, but many were 
retained.*° 

Thus, Alexander’s necessary Persianization became more pronounced via his 
adoption of Achaemenid ideology and the incorporation of Persians and Iranians 
into his entourage. Alexander recruited Iranian troops from throughout the eastern 
satrapies, including a corps of 30,000 young men who were to learn Greek and to 
train in Macedonian tactics (Arrian 7.6.1). While considered by Quintus Curtius 
as hostages (8.5.1), this group may be considered one manifestation of Alexander’s 
policy of fusion—a policy only in its early stages before Alexander himself died 
in 323. There were other components. Alexander married Rhoxane, the daughter 
of an Iranian nobleman (Oxyartes) who was appointed as a satrap, for whatever 
other reasons no doubt to secure allegiances and to dissuade challengers among 
the eastern Iranian nobles. After his return from the Indian campaign in 324, 
Alexander also married the Achaemenid princesses Stateira (daughter of Darius 
III) and Parysatis (daughter of Artaxerxes III). More marriages occurred between 
Alexander’s companions and Iranian noble women at an elaborate joint wedding 
in Susa. Just as Darius I moved to consolidate his power after his accession by mar- 
rying the daughters of Cyrus, Alexander revealed here a far grander plan to integrate 
the Iranian and Macedonian elite, to form effectively a new ruling class. But many 
elements of Alexander’s approach were bitterly unpopular with his Macedonian 
cohorts, and he faced resistance within his own ranks. 

In the end Alexander had a short time to implement a plan of governing this 
vast enterprise after his conquests. There is acrimonious debate yet about how 
Alexander should be viewed, at the extremes as a new philosopher-king pre- 
pared to unite west and east or as a bloodthirsty marauder. The unification of the 
oikumene was in any case short-lived. It is impossible to say how well his policies 
would have worked in the longer term. The splitting of the Achaemenid Empire 
among his successors in the Antigonid, Seleucid, and Ptolemaic (among several 
smaller entities) shattered any illusions of a politically unified oikumene, even as 
it dawned a new era. 


Chronological Chart of Achaemenid Persian Kings 
Cyrus (II) the Great, ca. 559-530 BCE 
Cambyses II, 530-522 BCE 


Darius I, 522-486 BCE 
Xerxes I, 486-465 BCE 


36 See Briant 2010, Chapters III-V. 
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Artaxerxes I, 465-424 BCE 

Xerxes II, 424-423 BCE 

Darius II, 423-405 BcE 

Artaxerxes II, 405-359 BCE 
Artaxerxes III, 359-338 BCE 
Artaxerxes IV (Arses), 338-336 BCE 
Darius III, 336-330 BCE 
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5 
Ancient Mediterranean City-State Empires 


Athens, Carthage, Early Rome 


Walter Scheidel 


From City-State to Empire 


For much of the first millennium BcE, independent city-states flourished in coastal 
areas across the Mediterranean basin. The Greeks were not the only ones whose 
poleis were situated “in a small portion around the sea like ants and frogs around a 
pond,’ as Plato memorably put it (Phaedo 58). Although in terms of sheer scale the 
Greek city-state culture of up to 1,000 different polities dwarfed its competitors, 
other clusters had developed elsewhere, most notably the Phoenician city-state 
cultures in what is now Lebanon and in North Africa and the Etruscan and Latin 
city-state cultures in the western Italian peninsula. These micro-states represented 
an intensely fragmented political ecology that thrived on the margins of—or at an 
even greater remove from—the large imperial formations that had long dominated 
the Ancient Near East (see Chapters 1-4 in this volume). And although these tra- 
ditional empires periodically succeeded in subduing at least some of these polities 
(in Lebanon and the western rim of the Aegean), it was a handful of Mediterranean 
city-states that eventually managed to absorb their peers into larger systems of 
domination and rule: Athens, Carthage, Syracuse, and Rome. City-states without 
empire gave way to empire built by city-states. This process was rather unusual in 
world-historical terms: whereas city-states frequently formed leagues and alliance 
systems and at times subjugated micro-states within their own cluster, individual 
city-states were rarely capable of transforming themselves into the centers of large 
tributary empires.! 

There were good reasons for this. That imperial state formation by city-states 
encountered considerable obstacles was not merely a function of their gener- 
ally modest size but of their structural properties and the environment in which 
they had usually developed. While city-states differed in many ways across time 
and space, they had enough in common to justify identifying them as a recogniz- 
ably distinct type of state.” City-states have been defined as micro-states, “small, 


! The Triple Alliance that created the Aztec Empire is the main exception (see Chapter 24 in this volume). 
Little is known about the origins of Akkad’s rise to power, and Assyria had already turned into a territorial 
state well beyond the city-state of Assur before it established a larger empire. 

? For a brief summary, see Scheidel 2013, 30-32. 
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territorially based, politically independent state systems, characterized by a capital 
city or town, with an economically and socially integrated adjacent hinterland,” 
although self-government may well be a more suitable definitional threshold than 
actual independence. Comparative consideration of 35 city-state cultures from 
around the world allowed Mogens Herman Hansen to develop an ideal-typical de- 
scription of the city-state: 


a highly institutionalised and highly centralised micro-state consisting of one 
town (often walled) with its immediate hinterland and settled with a stratified 
population, of whom some are citizens, some foreigners, and, sometimes, slaves. 
Its territory is mostly so small that the urban centre can be reached in a day’s walk 
or less, and the politically privileged part of its population is so small that it does 
in fact constitute a face-to-face society. The population is ethnically affiliated with 
the population of neighbouring city-states, but political identity is focused on the 
city-state itself and based on differentiation from other city-states. A significantly 
large fraction of the population is settled in the town [... ]. The urban economy 
implies specialisation of function and division of labour to such an extent that the 
population has to satisfy a significant part of their daily needs by purchase in the 
city’s market. The city-state is a self-governing but not necessarily an independent 
political unit.* 


Most importantly, city-states did not normally evolve in isolation but as part of 
larger clusters of small polities that tended to share the same culture, including 
language and religion, and very closely interacted through war, diplomacy, and 
alliance-building.° This environment favored balancing mechanisms that impeded 
outright conquest and empire-building. Hansen’s global survey of city-state cultures 
consequently finds that while expansion often led to smaller city-states being ab- 
sorbed into the territory of larger ones, hegemonic leagues and federations were 
more common means of further scaling up. Moreover, even when one city-state 
managed to extend its rule over an entire cluster, “the city-state usually persist[ed],” 
turning the dominant polity into a large capital that controlled “an empire built up 
of dependent city-states.”® 

Embeddedness in larger clusters imposed constraints on and_ provided 
opportunities for expansion of individual city-states that shaped outcomes 
in very specific ways. It is therefore not by coincidence that similar processes of 
scaling up can be observed in each of the major city-state empires of the ancient 
Mediterranean. This chapter focuses on three key features. 

First of all, the city-state cultures under review were characterized by high levels 
of popular participation. Many of their members were or became republics; and 


3 Charlton and Nichols 1997, 1. 

4 Hansen 2000a, 19. Ancient Mediterranean city-states generally closely conformed to this ideal type. 
5 Hansen 2000a, 16-17. 

© Hansen 2003, 260. 
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even under more autocratic regimes, participatory institutions such as councils 
and assemblies were common, and citizenship was often a well-defined concept as- 
sociated with specific rights and obligations. As a result, these city-states formed 
communities whose potential for social cohesiveness was high by pre-modern 
standards. In practice, activation of this potential and imperial state-building 
tended to go hand in hand. Ancient city-states primarily relied on mass mobili- 
zation of their own population to pursue expansionist goals, even if mercenary 
forces gradually gained importance in the course of this process. Mass mobilization 
prompted bargaining processes between elites and the commoner (citizen) popu- 
lation of the core city-state. As a result, popular political participation and military 
capabilities often expanded in lockstep. 

Second, city-states that managed to establish tributary empires did so by initially 
creating and then dominating an alliance of city-states within their own cluster 
which they sought to transform into a larger core region of an imperial structure 
reaching well beyond this cluster. Core city-states maintained political institutions 
that were separate from those of the subject polities of their tributary peripheries. 
“Unit change,” such as from a city-state to the capital of a more integrated terri- 
torial state (for instance, the creation of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany by the city- 
state of Florence), either did not occur at all or took a very long time to unfold: for 
centuries, city-state cores and peripheral structures coexisted side by side. 

Third, in this environment, extractive arrangements were developed in the first 
instance for the purpose of war-making (broadly defined not just as military activ- 
ities but including preparation for war), and accumulated financial resources were 
primarily committed to the same goal and secondarily to bargaining processes that 
ultimately facilitated further war-making. Unlike the more interstitial and commer- 
cially developed city-states of medieval or early modern European history which 
employed “capital-intensive” strategies of state-making, ancient Mediterranean 
city-states relied more on domestic mass mobilization and coercive extraction from 
subordinates to pursue their foreign policy objectives.” The following survey of the 
three main city-state empires of the ancient Mediterranean—Athens, Carthage, 
and Rome—is organized around these three premises.® 


The Athenian Empire 


The 1,000-odd poleis communities of the ancient Greeks, centered on the Aegean 
and extending into the Black Sea and western Mediterranean, formed the largest 


7 For the distinction between capital- and coercion-intensive states, see Tilly 1992. The city-states reviewed 
here differed in terms of their overall character: while Athens was capital-intensive, especially in the fourth 
century BCE, Carthage and Rome, as well as Syracuse, relied more on coercion. Cf. also briefly Morris 2009, 
166; 2013, 297. 

8 On the smaller empire of Syracuse, a Greek city-state in eastern Sicily, see Morris 2009, 159-163. For the 
characteristics of these city-state empires, see also Raaflaub 1990, 1991, 2011. 
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city-state culture in world history.’ Located on the western fringes of the sphere of 
Near Eastern tributary empires, it had developed free of imperial control. Most of 
these poleis were small. Athens had long been one of the largest in terms of territory, 
covering some 2,500 square kilometers, but did not enjoy a dominant position in 
Greece prior to the fifth century BcE. The most successful hegemonic power in the 
region was Sparta, which by the sixth century BcE had not only turned much of the 
population of the southern Peloponnese into either helots (serfs/collective slaves) 
or dependent allies, but had also incorporated most of the remainder of the penin- 
sula into an alliance system under its sole leadership. The latter did not amount 
to a conventional empire: only called upon in times of war and free of tributary 
obligations, it is best defined as a hegemonic arrangement. 

Athenian military capacity and expansionism greatly increased in the late sixth 
and early fifth centuries BCE in response to a series of exogenous shocks. ‘The first 
of these was a Spartan intervention (511-506 BcE) that culminated in a temporary 
occupation of Athens by Spartan forces in 508 BCE at a time of internal conflict, in 
which Sparta supported one faction with the goal of incorporating Athens into its 
alliance system. Ending in retreat, this abortive intervention appears to have been 
instrumental in precipitating institutional restructuring across Athenian territory 
that fostered internal cohesion and increased the potential for mobilization by 
creating more inclusive conscription and voting districts. These reforms not only 
laid the foundations for gradual democratization in the following generations but 
also improved Athenian war-making capabilities. 

In the following, the expansion of military operations and citizen rights 
proceeded in tandem, mutually reinforcing one another. Investment in naval assets, 
fortuitously aided by the discovery of local silver deposits, was sped up by conflict 
with the neighboring city-state of Aegina, a long-time regional rival, and especially 
the threat of invasion by the Achaemenid Persian Empire (see Chapter 4 in this 
volume). The latter, the dominant power in western Eurasia at the time that had al- 
ready established and defended control over the Greek city-states on the west coast 
of Asia Minor (Ionia), administered a second shock in the form of a naval invasion 
of Attica in 490 BcE. Rebuffed by the Athenian citizen militia, this event prompted 
another round of political reforms that bolstered citizen “voice” and focused elec- 
toral competition on military functions (represented by the office of strategos). The 
third and most dramatic shock was the capture and destruction of the city of Athens 
by Persian forces in both 480 and 479 Bcz, which the citizenry survived only via 
mass evacuation. The Persian threat was staved off by two measures: the intense 
mobilization of both middling and poorer elements of the Athenian population (for 
service in the army and navy, respectively), and successful alliance-building across 
mainland Greece for the purpose of pooling military resources against the invaders. 

These repeated Persian incursions provided a powerful incentive not only for 
Athens to build up its military but also for smaller city-states to seek protection 


9 Hansen 2006; and Hansen and Nielsen 2004 for an inventory. 
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through alliance. This incentive was reinforced by the continued presence of the 
Persian Empire and the latent threat it represented and especially by the secession 
of the Ionian city-states from Persian rule in the wake of Persian defeat in Greece, 
which increased the potential for further conflict. Athens, by then endowed with 
the largest navy in Greece, was in the best position to capitalize on this increased 
demand for protection and inter-polis cooperation. Its support for the Ionian cities 
moreover created open-ended protection commitments vis-a-vis the Persian 
Empire. As a result, Athens came to lead an alliance (known in modern parlance 
as the Delian League) that was ostensibly committed to defense against renewed 
Persian encroachment but effectively also engaged in proactive offensive operations 
that sought gains from plunder. Athens'’s allies, mostly island or coastal poleis in the 
Aegean and Ionia, contributed either military forces or monetary payments, the 
latter being stored on the island of Delos where consultative meetings among allies 
were held. 

Over time, this hegemonic alliance system morphed into a more overtly impe- 
rial structure under Athenian control.'? The 470s and 460s BCE witnessed raids 
for plunder, forcible reincorporation of several secessionary member states, and 
renewed military engagement with the Persian Empire. These activities once again 
fed back into institutional change in Athens, where an expansion of popular po- 
litical participation in the late 460s was swiftly followed by an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of military operations as bargaining between elites and the citizen body 
facilitating mobilization for war-making. 

In the 450s Bce, Athenian forces operated across the eastern Mediterranean, chal- 
lenging Persia in Egypt, Phoenicia, and Cyprus, striking Greek rivals in the near- 
abroad, and launching raids against the Spartan alliance system in the Peloponnese. 
At this time, membership in the Athenian alliance rose into the 150s or 170s. The 
league’s treasury was transferred to Athens and consultative meetings ceased. With 
few remaining exceptions, allies were required to make annual payments to Athens 
instead of contributing military forces, a process that helped sustain Athens’s war 
machine and strengthened its growing monopoly on organized violence. Athenian 
democratization continued apace, ensuring state payments to a large share of the 
adult male citizenry and providing opportunities for colonial settlement and en- 
richment in the territories of subjugated city-states. Even though attempts to ex- 
pand into central Greece failed, the Athenian maritime empire was successfully 
maintained and revolts were squashed even as conflict with Persia—the ostensible 
rationale of the alliance system—subsided in the mid-fifth century BcE. By then, 
tribute had become the main benefit accruing to Athens, income that was solely 
controlled by Athenian institutions and annually paraded in procession. 

‘These payments by subordinate city-states permitted the accumulation ofa large 
financial reserve at Athens that was available to fund military ventures against 


10 On the fifth-century Athenian Empire, see Schuller 1974; Meiggs 1972; Rhodes 1985; McGregor 1987; 
Morris 2009; Kehne 2014. 
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rebellious allies or external competitors. Athens’s increasingly central position in 
the Aegean attracted immigration which boosted the size of the citizenry via en- 
franchisement and of the resident alien (“metic”) population. This in turn raised 
the military mobilization capacities of the Athenian state: able-bodied adult male 
citizens and resident aliens alike owed military service, and increased state in- 
come allowed for the compensation of poorer Athenians (supplemented by hired 
slaves) serving as rowers. Manpower and monetary resources were of critical im- 
portance: mass mobilization created a strong link between numbers and military 
power; and the labor-intensive use of oar-propelled war ships required both man- 
power and training, and thus paid mobilization of sub-elite elements of the popu- 
lation. While hostile sources may have exaggerated the connection between war, 
democracy, and naval service, the fundamental linkage of popular participation, 
the fleet, and empire is hard to deny. 

By the 430s BcE, the total Athenian population (including metics and slaves) 
may have reached 300,000, including perhaps as many as 60,000 adult male citi- 
zens. The size of the empire as a whole is unclear but may have reached one and a 
half million or so. As far as we can tell, tribute by allies exceeded Athenian state in- 
come from domestic sources. The resultant system required continuing inflows to 
be maintained, simultaneously rewarding and burdening Athenians. Athens had 
become the mobilization-intensive core of an imperial system of control and ex- 
ploitation ofa tributary periphery. 

Athenian-style imperial power was characterized by tensions between increasing 
efforts at standardization and centralization on the one hand and abiding institu- 
tional segmentation on the other. Ian Morris has interpreted a variety of Athenian 
measures as attempts to convert what had begun as a hegemony into a “Greater 
Athenian state.” These included monopolization of the (key) means of coercion, 
that is, naval assets, as all remaining allied contingents were gradually discontinued 
and replaced by tributary dues; centralized tribute collection; standardization of 
coinage, weights, and measures (by extending Athenian norms to subject polities); 
interference in the constitutions of subject city-states; centralization of legal 
processes by moving certain trials to Athens; promotion of Athens as a cultural cap- 
ital; and religious politics emphasizing joint Ionian ancestry." 

Yet at the same time, a strict institutional separation between the imperial core 
and the tributary periphery was maintained and even reinforced. The only political 
forum shared by Athenians and their allies, the Delian meetings, was discontinued 
in the mid-fifth century BCE as imperial control was solidified. This coincided with 
more restrictive citizenship laws that curbed enfranchisement and thus insulated 
the Athenian citizenry, which formed the demographic and political core of the em- 
pire, from subordinate populations. Institutional separation stemmed not merely 
from the participatory features that were common in many historical city-state 
cultures and could be hard to reconcile with wider integration, but was continuously 


1! Morris 2009. 
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policed by the increasingly democratic institutions of the ruling city-state that de- 
fined the Athenian citizenry—whether resident in Attica or in overseas settlements 
(cleruchies)—as a body both closed and special. Athenian political institutions were 
wholly self-contained: the assembly met in Athens and only adult male citizens 
could participate and serve on the Council of the 500 (the main executive body) and 
in the law courts. 

The biggest structural weakness of this system was that it impeded the forma- 
tion of an empire-wide ruling class drawn from the elites of both the metropole 
and the subject communities, which was otherwise a typical feature of pre-modern 
states (see Chapters 1 and 5 in Volume I). As Athenian elite actors were increas- 
ingly constrained by democratic institutions that by definition did not extend be- 
yond the core polity, no effective trans-polis top tier could be formed. Athenian rule 
was rooted in a dilemma: inasmuch as Athenian imperialism and democratization 
within the core were interrelated and reinforced one another, the same forces that 
made Athens competitive as an imperial core—mass mobilization driven by in- 
ternal cohesion and participation—obstructed its ability to create a stable empire- 
wide ruling class through the co-optation of allied local elites. 
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Thus, one and the same feature simultaneously drove and curtailed Athens’s im- 
perial capacities. To the extent that allied city-states were also endowed with demo- 
cratic regimes, elite co-optation became even less feasible. There is no good reason 
to believe that the 700 Athenian officials (archai) dispatched to supervise the allied 
states were a workable substitute for a “Gellnerian” ruling class. It thus seems that it 
was not the nature of the Greek polis per se that limited and undermined imperial 
state formation but the Athenian political system that had, in turn, coevolved with 
the empire, both underpinning and undermining it in the process.” 

The main strategies for ensuring cooperation that were available in this partic- 
ular environment were a mixture of economic integration and ideological appeals 
alongside Athens’s growing monopoly on the concentrated means of military co- 
ercion. In the absence of an emergent ruling class with vested interests in the suc- 
cess of the empire, the latter was the most potent determinant of imperial control. 
This arrangement, while stable in the absence of significant challenges, was con- 
sequently exceptionally vulnerable to serious military setbacks. This vulnerability 
grew particularly problematic as Athenian imperialism prompted countervailing 
consolidation efforts in the same region: examples include the Thebes-led Boeotian 
League in central Greece, the Chalcidian League in the northern Aegean, Syracuse's 
response to Athenian intervention, and Sparta’s replication of certain features of 
Athenian war-making to fight Athens. All this served to erode Athens’s comparative 
advantage in the provision of violence. 

Its empire came under growing pressure during conflict with Sparta and its allies, 
known as the Peloponnesian War (431-404 BcE). The great costs associated with 
large-scale naval operations quickly depleted reserves and necessitated consider- 
able tribute increases. Military casualties, coupled with the effects of a severe epi- 
demic, significantly reduced Athenian citizen numbers. An ambitious invasion of 
Syracuse on Sicily for the purpose of obtaining additional resources failed (415- 
413 BcE) and triggered both rebellions and intensified conflict with Sparta. Tribute 
was reorganized as a tax on commerce which reportedly raised overall revenue. The 
pressures of ever costlier war resulted in an oligarchic coup in 411, but democratic 
restoration sustained war-making as well as expanded state payments to the poor. 
This is best understood as bargaining with the naval element on which the survival 
of the Athenian Empire critically depended, given the challenge posed by Sparta’s 
development of a navy sponsored by the Persian Empire. Even so, casualties had 
depleted the Athenian recruitment base to the extent that its navy increasingly had 
to rely on subjects and mercenaries. The system had been stretched to the demo- 
graphic limits of the core polity: by this time, there may have been fewer than half as 


© Tn contrast to later Hellenistic federations (Mackil 2013, 326-399), the Athenian empire did not seek 
to develop representative institutions. It is telling that the Athenian franchise was extended to the loyal 
ally Samos only in extremis (in 405 BCE) when the empire had already failed. This argument differs from 
Runciman’s 1990 view that Greek poleis were generally too democratic and (therefore) lacked the ability to 
concentrate power at the top. The key issue was the relationship between democratic Athens and its subject 
polities. Morris’s 2009, 2013 critique of Runciman disregards this paradoxical feature of Athenian state forma- 
tion. See also Raaflaub 2016, 120-125, for further arguments against Morris's model. 
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many adult male citizens as at the beginning of the war. Athens’s imperial structure 
collapsed in the wake of naval defeat in 405/404 BczE, resulting in the defection of 
almost all allied city-states and renewed internal political strife. 

However, the rapid restoration of democratic institutions supported a renewal of 
imperial ambitions, this time by the creation of a navy that was sustained by internal 
redistribution made possible by taxation of the wealthy.’’ After initial unilateral pred- 
atory operations, more equitable alliance-building was undertaken from the 380s BCE 
onward. In 377, a charter for a new alliance system was issued, providing for finan- 
cial contributions by all allied city-states under overall Athenian leadership that was 
contained by consensus-building formal meetings. This was reminiscent of conditions 
a century earlier, when Athens had still lacked the wherewithal for open oppression 
and relied on consensual pooling of resources for military action. This allowed the cre- 
ation of a large Athenian navy that experienced strong growth from the 370s to 350 
BCE. Once again, expansion of military mobilization was accompanied, and arguably 
facilitated, by a large expansion of public welfare provisions within the citizen core. 

This second Athenian Empire came under increasingly strong pressure from the 
350s onward, with setbacks and fiscal depletion offset by more intense and costly 
mobilization efforts, which for the first time drew on mercenaries ona large scale to 
meet demand for manpower. Defeat by the increasingly powerful regional empire 
of the Macedonians to the north forced Athens to submit to their hegemonic con- 
trol in 338 BcE but the following period of peace (until 323 BcE) allowed another 
massive buildup of naval assets. Only decisive military defeat by the Macedonians 
in 322 BcE ended Athens’s overseas ventures. 

Throughout this period, over the course of almost two centuries, we observe a 
close intertwining of political and military mobilization, and concurrent expan- 
sion of redistributive and military spending. While in the first-fifth-century em- 
pire, the financial burden of war was largely placed on subordinate city-states, the 
second-fourth-century iteration was more reliant on internal redistribution, a 
process facilitated by ongoing economic growth. While both empires experienced 
coercion-extraction cycles in response to competitive pressures, the first empire 
conformed more closely to traditional modes of imperial exploitation ofa tributary 
periphery, whereas the second one made greater demands on domestic financial re- 
sources. Their shared key characteristic was that money was raised with the explicit 
aim to prepare for and wage war. Intermittent periods of peace allowed the accu- 
mulation of cash reserves which were subsequently depleted by military ventures. 

Even in the absence of actual warfare, both in the fifth and fourth centuries BCE 
Athens sought to maintain naval forces that were exceptionally large by regional 
standards. Much of this was driven by the interdependence of military mobiliza- 
tion and popular entitlements that took many forms, from voting rights to osten- 
sibly civilian subsidies (for juries, assemblies, and spectacles).!4 This interaction 


13 On the fourth-century empire, see esp. Dreher 1995. 
4 Pritchard 2010 questions the extent of this connection. 
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owed much to the internal structure of a city-state that paired growing capacity 
for collective action with access to capital. Driven by participatory democracy and 
capitalizing on an environment that created a demand for protection, Athenian 
empire-building was undermined by the failure to build an imperial ruling class 
and thwarted by push-back from rival coalitions. 


The Carthaginian Empire 


The city-state of Carthage in North Africa was founded near present-day Tunis by 
settlers from the Phoenician city-state culture (in present-day Lebanon) probably 
in the late ninth century BCE. It grew faster than other Phoenician settlements in 
the region, assuming a leadership role within the emerging “Punic” city-state cul- 
ture. Early state formation and expansion were likely driven by conflict with herder 
populations in the hinterland. 

We may distinguish among five periods of Carthaginian imperial growth and re- 
trenchment: expansion into Sicily, Sardinia, and Libya in the sixth and fifth centuries 
BCE; more ambitious operations in Sicily in the fourth century BCE alongside some 
peripheral expansion into Morocco and Corsica; a period of retreat impelled by 
conflict with Epirus (under King Pyrrhus) and especially Rome; followed by a final 
phase of expansion in the Iberian peninsula (237-206 BcE). Defeat in the Second 
Punic War and subsequent Numidian encroachment on its remaining African ter- 
ritory reduced Carthage to a large city-state that survived until its annihilation by 
the Romans in 146 BcE.!° 

The earliest origins of Carthaginian hegemony over other Phoenician city-states 
in what is now Tunisia remain unclear. By the end of the sixth century BcE, Carthage 
had established control over existing Phoenician settlements in western Sicily and 
over the island of Sardinia. An invasion of the Greek eastern part of Sicily having 
failed in 480 Bcx, Carthage launched multiple military campaigns in this theater 
between 410 and 306 BcE. Operations took the form of invasions preceded by levies 
and the stockpiling of financial resources. In this period, war-making appears to 
have relied largely on mass mobilization of Carthaginian citizens for service in the 
army and navy, complemented by allies and mercenaries. In the absence of a large 
standing army, military forces had to be mobilized and funded ad hoc to support 
larger efforts. The extent of citizen participation is worth noting given that modern 
scholarship long portrayed Carthage as a commercial city-state run by a mercan- 
tile elite that mainly relied on mercenary soldiers. Revisionist work has shown that 
much like other Greek or Italian city-states in this period, Carthage was endowed 
with a warlike aristocracy and a citizen army raised through mass mobilization, and 
relied on its ability to extract tribute rather than on gains from trade.'© 


1S Huss 1985 and Ameling 1993 are the key surveys of Carthaginian history and state institutions. See also 
more briefly Ameling 2013, and most recently Pilkington 2019. 
16 Ameling 1993 was a watershed study. 
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Map 5.2. The Carthaginian Empire from the First to the Second Punic War. 
Source: Ameling 2013, 362. Copyright: Oxford University Press. 


The increasing scale and scope of Carthaginian war-making coincided with po- 
litical change. Carthage may have started out as a monarchy but came to be run 
by an aristocratic regime contained by growing popular participation. Early ex- 
pansion efforts in the sixth century BCE were overseen by single elite leaders who 
campaigned (by land and sea) with the support of their clients and may even have 
controlled the state more generally. During the fifth century BCE, the state asserted 
control over organized violence through a shift to a clearly defined citizen army and 
leadership by generals who were in charge of military operations, while domestic 
power was held by two senior magistrates (suffetes). 

Intensifying mobilization of the citizenry was accompanied by curbs of elite 
power and increasing empowerment of the citizen assembly. The latter enjoyed 
freedom of speech and the right to banish officials. Elite-commoner bargaining 
unfolded in stages, as generals were first made accountable to an aristocratic court 
and later came to be elected by the assembly, alongside civilian officials. Material 
benefits accrued to the citizen militia from plunder and land allocations out- 
side the core territory. For about a century from the end of the fifth century BcE, 
mass conscription of citizens is regularly reported alongside levies of subjects and 
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employment of foreign mercenaries. Unlike in Athens, this did not result in out- 
right democratization: effective political leadership rested largely with an elite 
council that decided on war and peace and organized levies. Even so, the existence 
of elections and the repeatedly voiced notion that “the people” had gained (too 
much?) influence point to considerable popular bargaining power even within the 
constraints of an aristocratic system. !” 

Foreign-policy stakes and consequent military efforts greatly increased when 
Rome and its Italian allies (see later discussion in this chapter) replaced the Sicilian 
Greeks as Carthage’s principal state-level opponent. Protracted conflict over pos- 
session of Sicily (264-241 BcE) compelled Carthage to field exceptionally large 
fleets. This led to a doubling of the tribute imposed on its African subjects. Backlash 
against this measure greatly amplified the threat created by a mercenary uprising 
in the wake of defeat against the Romans: most of the subject territories and even 
some Punic cities joined the rebellion (241-238 BcE). This crisis, together with evic- 
tion from the Mediterranean islands and the obligation to pay reparations to Rome, 
provided a strong incentive for developing new resources. From 237 BCE, mili- 
tary operations on the Iberian Peninsula (possibly expanding an earlier presence 
there) generated plunder and provided access to rich mineral deposits and local 
mercenaries. These efforts triggered renewed war with Rome (218-202 sce) during 
which Carthage raised troops on an unprecedented scale: Hannibal’s invasion of 
Italy was only the most famous of several overlapping campaigns conducted in var- 
ious theaters. As the resultant demand for manpower exceeded the demographic 
resources of the imperial core, Carthaginian war-making heavily drew on African 
subjects and allies as well as mercenaries from all over the western Mediterranean. 

Defeat by Rome resulted in the loss of most subject territories and the imposition 
of large reparations. Carthage survived intact as a city-state until its destruction 
by the Romans in 146 sce, and the loss of tributary revenue prompted political 
reforms that favored popular “voice” The resilience of city-state institutions at 
the core is consistent with the layered character of imperial control. Full citizen- 
ship was limited to the people of Carthage (whom Greek sources labeled the kyrioi 
Karchedonioi, or “Carthaginian masters”), who owed military service and had ac- 
cess to the assembly. There is no evidence for taxation. The citizens of other Punic 
city-states in North Africa constituted the innermost layer of the imperial periphery. 
They enjoyed local autonomy and the right to intermarry with Carthaginians and 
generally “lived under the same laws” but were required to pay tribute and provide 
soldiers. Like most Athenian allies, they lacked their own navies. 

The second layer consisted of indigenous Africans under direct Carthaginian 
rule. The subject Libyan territories were organized into rural districts whose pop- 
ulation supposedly owed one-quarter of the harvest as tribute and had to provide 
soldiers. Each district had its own civilian administration. It was only at a fairly 


7 Aristotle, Politics 2.1273a 6-13; Polybius 6.51.6. 
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late stage, probably at the time of the wars against Rome, that these districts were 
brought under the unified control of a territorial governor. 

The third layer was formed by overseas territories. The various cities and tribes 
of western Sicily formed a province (epikrateia) under a governor who exercised 
military control via permanent garrisons funded by coins that were minted spe- 
cifically for them. Tribute was due (at least by Greek cities) but there is no sign of 
superordinate civilian administration beyond local government. Sardinia was more 
directly controlled and settled by Carthaginians, and an important source of grain 
for the city of Carthage. The most recent acquisitions, on the Iberian Peninsula, 
were under purely military control: the local governor/general (strategos) gathered 
tribute and troop contingents; hostages ensured a measure of control but locals oth- 
erwise retained full autonomy. 

The outermost tier was a penumbra of autonomous principalities in Numidia 
ruled by local “kings.” Depending on location and circumstances, they were either 
tied to Carthage as allies and provided troops for pay or could be reduced to tribu- 
tary status. Treaties specified their status, which varied with Carthaginian strength. 
Much of the Carthaginian sphere of operations on the Iberian Peninsula belonged 
in the same category. 

Carthage thus shared key features with other Mediterranean city-state empires 
such as Athens and, as we will see, Rome. The imperial structure was centered on 
a single city-state core endowed with a set of self-contained civic institutions in- 
cluding annually elected officials, a council, and an electoral assembly. Leadership 
by a warlike aristocracy was contained by a formally privileged citizenry of kyrioi. 
An inner periphery of allied yet tributary city-states of ethnic co-specifics and a 
tightly controlled layer of tribal subjects in the African hinterland and in Sardinia 
generated the surplus that in the fifth and fourth centuries BCE sustained mili- 
tary operations in Sicily, operations that absorbed large resources without ever 
yielding stable gains. The revenues of empire accrued to Carthage’s elite and citi- 
zenry alike. In the later part of the third century BCE, after its forced retreat from 
the Mediterranean islands, Carthage expanded into the Iberian Peninsula for the 
purpose of seizing new resources for future war-making. Roman interference with 
this project triggered war on an unprecedented scale that led to the loss of most of 
Carthage’s tributary periphery and thus most of its war-making capabilities. 

It is emblematic of the institutional layering of Carthaginian rule that the city- 
state core weathered these massive perturbations well and appears to have thrived 
until the city’s final destruction. Carthage never quite became the “capital” ofan im- 
perial “state”: rather, it maintained a rigid institutional separation of the city-state 
core from its multilayered periphery that helped manage both expansion and re- 
treat. While empire can be expected to have had a considerable impact on the core’s 
economy and demography, it is noteworthy that Carthage survived as a large city 
for half a century following the loss of most of its imperial possessions and even 
generated enough public income to pay off its war reparations early. This was an 
outcome comparable to Athens’s ability to function as a polity with or without an 
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imperial periphery. Proper understanding of the nature of these city-state empires 
therefore demands particular attention to their aftermath. Athens and Carthage’s 
contribution to this understanding is made all the more valuable by the fact that the 
most successful ancient Mediterranean city-state empire, Rome, cannot offer sim- 
ilar insights because it did not fail at this stage of its development. 


The Origins of the Roman Empire 


As one of the greatest and most durable powers in European history, the mature 
Roman Empire is the subject of a separate chapter (Chapter 9 in this volume). Yet 
it also belongs here: just like Athens and Carthage, Rome started out as a city-state 
that set up an increasingly complex imperial edifice. Owing to the long duration of 
Rome’s imperial development, the core polity underwent massive transformations 
until it could no longer be regarded as a city-state in control of other similar 
communities. Even as some of the political institutions of the original Roman city- 
state—such as the Senate and certain senior offices—survived as relics well into late 
antiquity, Rome itself became the capital city of a vast state without which it was no 
longer viable. 

In the mid-first millennium BcE, Rome was both part of the Latin city-state cul- 
ture and located at the margins of another cluster of city-states to the north, that 
of the Etruscans.!® All over this region, independent city-states had been formed 
by absorbing smaller neighbors, which often survived as subordinate secondary 
settlements. The city-states of the Latin heartland ranged from about 40 to a few 
hundred square kilometers in size, while the Etruscan city-states in Tuscany tended 
to be somewhat larger, from several hundred to over 1,000 square kilometers. By 
500 BcE, Rome's territory had grown to around 800-900 square kilometers with a 
population of perhaps around 35,000, larger than any of its Latin peers and more 
similar in size to the biggest Etruscan polities. By regional standards, the size of its 
urban center was likewise exceptionally large. The reasons for Rome’ early relative 
preeminence are unclear: for what it is worth, (much) later Roman historiography 
sought to explain it with reference to the activities of its sixth-century BCE rulers, 
about whom little if anything can reliably be ascertained. Taken together, Rome's 
Latin neighbors controlled about twice as much territory (and presumably also 
population), thereby constricting its scope for unilateral expansion. 

As in the case of Athens (and perhaps also Carthage), external pressures allowed 
Rome to assume a hegemonic position in an alliance with adjacent city-states.!° 
From the early fifth century BCE, Rome came to lead military operations jointly with 
its Latin neighbors and other regional allies that were directed against incursions 


18 Cornell 2000; Torelli 2000. 
1° Cornell 1995 is the best account of Roman state formation up to the third century BcE. Afzelius 1942 still 
remains useful. Terrenato 2019 adds valuable nuance. 
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from the Apennines. Land captured in these campaigns was settled by colonists 
from the Roman and allied communities. This process created a template for sub- 
sequent expansion, which critically relied on the pooling of Roman and allied mil- 
itary forces and the subsequent distribution of the fruits of conquest, both under 
Roman supervision. 

Two shocks perturbed the balance of power within this regional alliance system 
in the early fourth century BCE. First, after repeated conflict with Veii, the closest of 
the Etruscan city-states, Rome managed to defeat and absorb this rival polity, a suc- 
cess that almost doubled its territory to 1,600 square kilometers, thereby matching 
the aggregate possessions of its Latin allies. These new resources that were external 
to Rome’s native city-state cluster could now be brought to bear on power poli- 
tics within Latium. This expansion was closely followed by Rome’s sack by raiding 
Gauls, a common occurrence in Italy at the time. This event, less dramatic than the 
Persian sack of Athens but perhaps comparable in psychological impact, provided 
a strong incentive for renewed military mobilization and war-making and boosted 
demand for hegemonic coordination among exposed Italian city-states and other 
small agrarian communities. 

Rome swiftly recovered, but the size of its territory was already approaching the 
limits of what could be centrally administered by existing city-state institutions. 
Further expansion created an increasingly multilayered periphery not dissimilar 
to that observed in the—roughly contemporary—case of Carthage. The principal 
goal was the extraction of military labor rather than of tribute in cash or kind. 
Compared to the Athenian Empire(s), the Roman model in the fourth and third 
centuries BCE was more cooperative in terms of military mobilization and what we 
might call more “archaic” in economic terms, differences that may be attributable 
to lower levels of commercial development and the terrestrial character of military 
power that favored militia levies over capital-intensive naval investment. Co-opted 
city-states retained self-government and indeed full internal autonomy, as Rome 
merely controlled foreign policy and coordinated levies and military operations. 

Empire-building proceeded on three distinct tracks. One entailed the formal in- 
corporation of subjugated Italians into the Roman citizenry (with or without suf- 
frage). This process caused the citizen body to expand from perhaps 50,000 in the 
390s BCE to at least 10 times as many by 290 BcE and some 900,000 by 225 BcE, 
creating a fairly solid bloc of Roman territory across the central Italian Peninsula 
(see Map 5.3). A revolt by the Latin allies resulted in their absorption into the 
Roman citizenry in 338 Bcg, turning the entire city-state cluster into a formally 
unified—if locally fragmented—core region. Enfranchised communities were or- 
ganized as self-governing municipia, an arrangement that preserved the integrity of 
the city-state core, represented by the city of Rome, and its effective hinterland by 
obviating the need for institutional change. 

A second strategy revolved around the creation of alliances with otherwise au- 
tonomous polities in northern and southern peninsular Italy. As the total number 
of allied entities (socii) rose to around 200, their population increased from maybe 
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100,000 to 2 million during the same period. These allies were not technically part 
of the Roman citizen-state and were responsible for their own governance and 
funding their military contingents. Colonization—the founding of settlements 
on conquered land—was the third mechanism of imperial consolidation. These 
new settlements were mostly of non-citizen (“Latin”) status, requiring Romans 
who joined them to relinquish their citizenship. The Roman citizenry thus effec- 
tively splintered into the residents of the metropolitan core, a growing periphery of 
municipia, and disenfranchised colonists. 

As with Athens and Carthage, Roman imperial expansion went hand in hand 
with bargaining processes (both among elements of the ruling class and between 
elite and commoners) and the development of revenue collection. If the sources 
are to be trusted, both pay for the troops (stipendium) and a property tax levied to 
cover military expenditure (tributum) were first introduced at the time of the war 
against Veii, and indemnities imposed on defeated communities are likewise first 
reported in this period. Institutional reform widened political and military partici- 
pation among both elites and commoners. The extension of Roman control over the 
entire Italian Peninsula between the 380s and 270s BcE coincided with improved 
access to political, military, and religious leadership positions for members of the 
landowning elite, positions that all came to be allocated by popular vote in assembly 
meetings held in the city of Rome. The underlying compromises broadened and 
increased cohesion within the ruling class, and helped accommodate and co-opt 
the local elites of enfranchised communities. 

Bargaining between elite and commoners can be discerned in a variety of re- 
ported measures: a tax on the manumission of slaves (which affected the wealthy), 
laws that affirmed the primacy of decisions of the assembly and ended aristocrats’ 
right to overturn decisions based on technicalities, and perhaps most importantly 
the abolition of debt-bondage in 326 BcE, a reform likely to increase the potential 
for military mass mobilization. It has been conjectured that military conscription 
may have been reorganized and expanded in the same period, which witnessed 
campaigning against a rival confederation in the Apennine region led by the 
Samnites. Bargaining and popular voice are also reflected in the practice of itera- 
tion of the most senior state office, the consulate, which in this period was prima- 
rily a position of supreme military command: the re-election of seasoned leaders 
was in the interest of the electorate, which was largely coextensive with the pool 
for military conscription, but ran counter to the preferences of a ruling class that 
sought to share power among peers. It is therefore telling that frequent iteration as 
well as the appointment of extraordinary officials (dictators) were correlated with 
the intensity of military conflict and abated once pressures subsided, and thus 
serve as an index for the need to appease the citizen militia in times of heightened 
commitments. 

‘These processes were initiated at a time when a large share of the Roman citizenry 
was still capable of participating in events such as assembly meetings, elections, and 
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Map 5.3. The Roman State and Alliance System in Peninsular Italy (Third Century 
BCE). 
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festivals in the city of Rome. Over time, mass enfranchisement of increasingly re- 
mote groups restricted participation in civic affairs to a dwindling minority among 
the formal citizen body. The citizenry was organized in districts (tribus), four in the 
city and eventually as many as 31 beyond, many of them at considerable remove 
from Rome. These tribus represented voting districts but primarily functioned as 
units of conscription that structured the military contribution of citizen militias. As 
the number of tribus grew, military service remained the only commonly shared ex- 
perience for adult male citizens, whereas political and cultic participation became 
the prerogative of the population in and around the city of Rome (as well as more 
mobile members of the elite).*° 

This increasing bifurcation contributed to the overall institutional layering of 
Rome’s growing domain. Different kinds of assemblies convened in the capital to 
elect officials and vote on war, peace, treaties, and legislation, but in the absence 
of representative arrangements, the huge expansion of citizen numbers effectively 
excluded a growing majority of those formally entitled to participate. State offices 
were monopolized by the members of a few dozen established clans, ensuring 
narrow aristocratic dominance. Most of the junior and intermediate offices pro- 
vided governance only for the original city-state core, in spheres ranging from ar- 
bitration, infrastructure, provisioning, rituals, and spectacles to protection from 
elite abuse. Conversely, the most senior officials—the annual pair of consuls and 
the growing number of praetors—mostly performed military functions that in- 
creasingly kept them away from Rome. This de facto separation of areas of oper- 
ation helped reconcile the massive formal powers of the most senior officials with 
the preeminence of collective oligarchic and participatory institutions within the 
city-state core. Alongside other magistrates tasked with command functions, the 
consuls formed part of an expanding set of officeholders who mobilized citizens for 
military ventures and controlled and cooperated with the military leadership of the 
“Latin” colonies and the many allied polities of peninsular Italy. Two strands of gov- 
ernment consequently emerged, one for the city-state core and one for the imperial 
peripheries. They were tied together by the shared practice of election by metropol- 
itan assemblies but more decisively by the council (senate), an aristocratic body in- 
creasingly composed of former magistrates that assumed growing responsibilities 
and powers in dealing with the complexities of imperial rule, especially in the 
domains of fiscal oversight and foreign relations. 

The “Romans” of the growing periphery were for most practical purposes the 
subjects of a tributary empire: they owed tax in labor for war and, if propertied, also 
monetary contributions for the same purpose. Beyond military obligations, they 
had little or no direct interaction with the city-state core. In this respect, they had 
much in common with the members of the allied states. For both groups, incentives 
for military commitments were heavily skewed in favor of material benefits, both 
from protection and—as the imperial system expanded—increasingly from pay, 


20 See Scheidel 2006 for tentative quantification. 
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plunder, and colonization programs. While there can be little doubt that anarchic 
environments always provide a strong impetus for military action, key features of 
the Roman system of rule and treaties in peninsular Italy may have been particularly 
conducive to ongoing campaigning. In the absence of regular tribute obligations to 
the core, benefits (beyond security as such) could only be obtained by military op- 
erations that generated collective action among Romans and allies. 

In this respect, the Roman system approximated the Schumpeterian ideal type of 
a war machine devoted to “objectless imperialism”: on top of the economic benefits 
that accrued in the event of victory, the combination of intense fragmentation of 
the system into numerous self-governing or even largely independent polities, 
electoral competition among potential military leaders, and the lack of extractive 
arrangements such as tribute or civilian labor obligations that were decoupled from 
war-making made continuous military action a vital prerequisite for the main- 
tenance of the imperial network. Moreover, the Roman reward system that held 
out to the recently conquered the promise of joining future predatory operations 
against third parties has been likened to a pyramid scheme that required a reliable 
supply of new enemies to keep it going. For generations, these incentives success- 
fully sustained imperial growth in the context of minimal centralization and persis- 
tent city-state autonomy.”! 

Rome’s own transformation from a city-state that dominated a conglomerate 
of comparable entities into the center of a more integrated territorial polity was a 
drawn-out and in some ways incomplete process. Inasmuch as local self-governance 
by urban communities and their hinterlands remained the organizing principle 
even of the mature Roman Empire, the latter always retained some features of the 
initial arrangement. Rome would no longer have qualified as a city-state in charge 
of other city-states by the time it was no longer able to function without an imperial 
periphery. That Athens weathered the loss of its empire on two separate occasions 
and that even Carthage managed to survive with a much reduced hinterland 
suggests that neither of them ever passed that threshold. 

Rome’s ongoing success makes it hard to identify a plausible transition point. By 
the later stages of the Republican period, when the city of Rome had become home 
to hundreds of thousands and critically dependent on massive food imports, the 
loss of empire would surely have been a fatal blow. Yet even under the monarchy, 
when Rome drew on a catchment area the size of the entire Mediterranean basin, 
it maintained some characteristics of the city-state. The metropolitan population 
enjoyed unusual attention in the form of food subsidies, cash gifts, and lavish state 
expenditure on infrastructure and spectacles. Lesser privileges had been extended 
to all of Italy, as the heartland of a population of citizens that could be traced back 
all the way to the original city-state of Rome: it enjoyed centuries of freedom from 
direct taxation, a rare privilege by world historical standards. For both the capital 


21 For the underlying mechanisms of Roman imperialism, see esp. Harris 1979; Eckstein 2006; and, specifi- 
cally for the period in question, Cornell 1995, 364-368. 
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city and the wider core region, homogenization came only very late, imposed by 
military rulers of peripheral origin in the late third century ce. ‘This resilience of 
formal privilege is best understood as a legacy of the city-state features of the orig- 
inal power structure, a legacy that withstood centuries of imperial growth and 
integration. 
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PART II 
THE CLASSICAL AGE 


Culminating in the Formation of Large World Empires on 
the Margins of Eurasia: The Mediterranean 
and China (323 BCE-600 CE) 


Peter Fibiger Bang 


Atthe end ofthe fourth century Bcz, the Eurasian expansion, of which the Achaemenid 
Empire had been the first sign, gained speed. In less than two centuries a spate of vast 
empires formed in a band stretching across the great landmass of Afro-Eurasia. They 
generally mapped onto the agricultural heartlands, slowly developing and expanding 
on the immense continent from east to west. This was no co-incidence. Later a similar 
process can be observed in the pre-colonial Americas. As Beattie and Anderson make 
clear in Chapter 14 of Volume 1 on ecology, empire traced the core agricultural zones 
of the preindustrial world. If, perhaps, the empire of the Achaemenids had comprised 
some 20-25 million people, the world of grand empires had grown to include some 
150-200 million half a millennium later. Intensive cultivation and a degree of so- 
cial complexity had developed in a number of core areas long before—of course, in 
China on the Yellow River, and with the so-called Harappa civilization in India. But 
the records are too sparse and too shrouded in myth to permit an actual history of 
potential empire. All this changes by this period as a number of polities formed of an 
entirely different order of magnitude. In trying to identify some unifying themes for 
a pre-colonial world history, many have looked to either the people of the steppes or 
Old World long-distance trade—nomadic warriors or Silk Road merchants. But the 
significance of these phenomena pales in comparison to the broad, powerful sweep 
represented by this expansive and imperial development across Afro-Eurasia. 

First was Alexander the Great, ruler of a kingdom that had been built up on the 
western fringes of the Achaemenid world. In a virtual blitzkrieg (334-323 BCE) his 
army managed to defeat Darius III and take over the Persian Empire before he died, 
barely having reached the age of 33, at which point his newly won possession quickly 
split up among a number of his high-ranking generals. As a consequence, compe- 
tition intensified in the Mediterranean between these rival Hellenistic empires 
(Fischer-Bovet, Chap. 6). The system received a further boost when more western- 
lying powers such as Rome and Carthage, having begun to accumulate imperial 
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territories for themselves, joined the fray. From then on, this part of the world formed 
an interconnected system, as the Greek contemporary historian Polybios observed, 
out of which Rome would emerge victorious and gain hegemony in the second cen- 
tury BCE (Bang, Chap. 9).’ Meanwhile, Alexander’s exploits on the eastern frontier of 
the Achaemenid Empire had arguably paved the way for a dynasty, the Mauryan, to 
expand and assert its power among the many budding kingdoms and principalities 
along and beyond the great riverine plains of North India (Ray, Chap. 7). Under 
Asoka, the peace and order of the Mauryas, dhamma, was announced far and wide 
on tall, polished columns and in rock-cut reliefs. Finally, further east, a system of 
intensely competitive warring states had developed. The monarchy of the Qin came 
out on top to “unify all under heaven’, Tianxia, in 221 BCE, only to find itself toppled 
by the Han a few years later (Lewis, Chap. 8). 

This was the classical age of empire. By the turn of first century of the Common 
Era, a league of universal imperial polities bestrode the vast Afro-Eurasian land- 
mass from east to west. The Han dynasty in China, the Kushanas in North India 
and Afghanistan (Benjamin, Chap. 11), the Parthians in Iran and Mesopotamia 
(Canepa, Chap 10), and finally the Roman Empire, which held the territory around 
the Mediterranean Sea. To Tacitus, the historian and Roman senator (c. 56-120 
CE), the case for empire could be summarized in the following adage: “there can 
be no peace among the peoples without soldiers, no soldiers without pay and no 
pay without tribute’? Empire afforded order and protection by maintaining an 
army, paid for through taxes that were levied on subjects. In the Near East, the same 
idea was expressed in the notion of the “circle of justice” The ruler provided jus- 
tice and protection, and subjects reciprocated by staying loyal and by paying their 
taxes (see further discussion in Chap. 9, both of this volume and of Volume I, the 
latter by Bennison). Yet, from another perspective, imperial power represented 
brutal conquest, plunder, and submission. The Maghrebi historian Ibn Khaldin 
would later theorize the “government of conquest.” In this theory, a strong cohesive 
group of conquerors might capture power and impose its rule, but would then de- 
cline in a few generations as its members became absorbed into the subject society. 
Government was open for a new takeover as the conquering group withered away. 
To Ernest Gellner, the circle of justice and the paradigm of Ibn Khaldtn represented 
two alternative forms of statehood. Sometimes, today, ancient empire is mainly 
understood from the Khaldunian perspective as feeble, fleeting, and ephemeral.’ 
Rather than being mutually exclusive, however, the two models are best under- 
stood as representing different phases in the formation of empire and the neces- 
sary transition from conquest to stable peacetime government. Many conquerors 
never managed to consolidate their rule and have mostly been forgotten. Others, 
like Attila the Hun, are remembered for the terror they struck into the hearts of the 


! Polybios, The Histories Book 1, 3. 

? Tacitus, The Histories IV, 74: “nam neque quies gentium sine arma, neque arma sine stipendiis neque 
stipendia sine tributis haberi queunt” (my translation). 

3 Howe 2002; Gellner 1981, 73-77; Bang 2015. 
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sedentary rulers. But their power often evaporated as quickly as it came, occasion- 
ally enjoying a few decades of success, skirmishing as predators along the frontier 
of the more densely settled lands, in competition with its sedentary rulers. Here, 
the Huns of Attila in the fifth century cz find a counterpart in the shadow empire 
achieved by the Xiongnu in the second century BCE, on the frontier of the early Han 
dynasty empire. No less often, however, the populations of these mobile frontier 
societies constituted a reservoir of recruits for the armies of established rulers. 

By contrast, the universal empires, dominating Afro-Eurasia at the turn of the first 
century cE, largely succeeded in making the transition. Although they continued to 
draw on some practices of fluid nomad society, both the Parthian and Kushan rulers 
had already adopted a sedentary form of organization before acquiring their empires. 
Imperial monarchies like the Romans and the Chinese not only managed to create 
standing armies whose scale—numbering in the (low) hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers—would only rarely be matched, and not really surpassed, until the seven- 
teenth century, they also successfully forged elites into stable pillars of their rule. They 
did so by co-opting leading members of the subject populations into helping rule the 
empire. “Not even provincials,” the emperor Claudius declared to the assembled elite 
of Roman senators, “do I believe should be rejected [for membership of the senatorial 
order] as long as they may add lustre to this house:”* An imperial ruler should draw 
on all the resources and all the talent of his realm, not just rely on the people of the 
metropolis. Successful consolidation meant widening the catchment area of the ruling 
class and depending less on the original group of conquerors. When empires of this 
sort also managed to reduce levels of external competition by absorbing most of their 
rivals, the scene was set for very durable and long-lasting rule. Empires might see dy- 
nastic changes or power shift to a different branch of the imperial family; such events 
could be serious enough to spark temporary division, rebellion, and warfare. However, 
in a certain sense, they remained ripples on a sea of continuous stability. The Parthian 
and Sasanian dynasties, in combination, ruled Iran and Mesopotamia for more than 
seven centuries. Roman hegemony in the Mediterranean ran parallel to this experi- 
ence. The Qin and the Han dynasties could claim only, but still a very respectable, four 
and a half centuries between them. When Virgil, the poet laureate of Latin literature, 
made Jove promise the Romans “empire without end,’ it was of course poetical hyper- 
bole. Measured in the time span of mortals, however, he was not wide of the mark. 

Stability facilitated the dissemination of a number of shared upper class, trans- 
regional cultures, based on literature, public rituals, modes of conspicuous consump- 
tion, and monumental manifestations of elite power. Their idiomatic expressions 
were anchored in cosmopolitan formulas of prestige, defined by a canon of exemplary 
models. These were deemed classical and universal, not tied to any particular local 
context, but fit for all ages and every place. The literati of the Han court saw themselves 


* Latin text: Dessau 1892-1916, no. 212 (https://edh-www.adw.uni-heidelberg.de/edh/inschrift/HD065779; 
Sherk 1988, 97-98 for a fuller translation): “sed ne provinciales quidem / si modo ornare curiam poterint 
reiciendos puto?’ 

5 Virgil, Aeneid I, 279. 
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as the heirs of a cohort of learned people who, in the centuries prior to the imperial 
unification, had traveled between the rivaling courts of Tianxia to offer their service 
to monarchs virtuous enough to listen and follow their edifying lore.° The Romantics 
of the nineteenth century condemned this type of culture as lacking in originality and 
genuine sincerity. The mannered products of civilization were anything but an au- 
thentic expression of the people, the complaint sounded, all founded on dead and fos- 
silized languages. Yet, it was precisely the artifice and studied quality of high culture 
that enabled the cosmopolitan model to “travel” and provided a shared medium and 
symbolism for elites across vast distances. Celebrating demanding programs of per- 
sonal cultivation and disciplining of character, the dignified modes of aristocratic life 
were designed to make their carriers stand out from the crowd. 

Within these networks of elites and their cultural refinement, the courts of 
monarchs served as nodal points, attempting to act as arbiters of taste and to spark cul- 
tural emulation. Imperial government, however, had few effective instruments with 
which actively to change the cultural orientations and the identities of subjects; no 
programs of forced “conversion” were initiated, nor introduction of general schooling 
to inculcate the population majority of peasants into the tenets of courtly literary 
culture. That would, in any case, have failed the purpose; the integration of imperial 
high culture was not aimed at the hoi polloi, the broad mass, but was instead based on 
distinction and discrimination, an exclusionary phenomenon. Across the empires, 
elite rule over the peasant (and slave) majority was solidified. Hierarchical selectivity, 
therefore, meant that rulers could, to a very large extent, rely upon ambitious elites 
to change their outlook on their own, to seek privileges and align themselves with 
the prestige of the imperial power. This was the civilizing process that the sociologist 
Norbert Elias would identify on the basis of the early modern absolutist French court. 
But long before Louis XIV—the paradigmatic Sun King—the imperial courts of an- 
tiquity presided over a set of slowly expanding literary and symbolic commonwealths. 
Confucian learning, courtly Sanskrit culture, as well as Greek and Roman literature— 
these constituted a set of patterns forged in the crucible of imperial culture that would 
continue to set a standard in the centuries to come. 

Although these cultural models came to define the classical stylistic expression of 
what are today several of the world’s civilizations, they did not develop in isolation or 
solely on the basis of the culture of the conquering community. Imperial monarchs 
and their elites participated in a competitive dialogue, both with the conquerors of 
past times and the living rulers, lesser and greater, who inhabited the wider orbits of 
their contemporary world. A good illustration of this dynamic process is afforded by 
the remarkable third-century cz inscription describing the Kushan ruler Kanishka 
III as “maharaja, rajatiraja, devaputra, kaisara”—“great king, king of kings, son of 
heaven, Caesar.” In order adequately to reflect the majesty of the ruler, the text, in 


® Sima Qian, Shiji (Historical Records), e.g., the biographies contained in chs. 65, 67, 69. 

7 Falk 2009 (the inscription published, with translation): 28. Liiders 1912, 828-829, put the interpretation 
of this inscription on the right track. See further, Konow 1929, 162-165; Banerjea and Jagannath 1957, 245- 
246; and more generally, Sims- Williams and Falk 2014. 
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the Indian language of Prakrit, calls upon the repertoires of Persian, Greco-Roman, 
and possibly Chinese imperial lordship. To be sure, the Kushan rulers sat astride a 
crossroads of Eurasia, and so mirrored influences of both East and West. But all im- 
perial monarchies had to speak to several constituencies and all sampled elements 
of elite culture from across and beyond their realms in forging their own idiom to 
enhance the splendor of their ruling society. 

For a long time the ancient art of Gandhara provoked wonder for its combination 
of Greek-style sculpture and Buddhist content. Were these artworks the products of 
a small lingering community of Hellenic descendants from the time of Alexander's 
campaigns, hundreds of years before? These speculations fed on the dreams of ad- 
venture that animated the imagination of metropolitan publics during the age of co- 
lonialism. They found their expression in The Man Who Would Be King, Kipling’s 
short story about two reckless British charlatans who sought fame and fortune on 
the Afghan frontier and stumbled upon an isolated enclave of distant descendants of 
Alexander’s Macedonian soldiers (see further, Vasunia, Chap. 15, Vol. 1). The truth 
is probably more mundane, but no less fascinating. As the Iranian Parthian dynasty 
gradually severed itself from the Seleucid successors to the Perso-Mesopotamian part 
of the realm of Alexander during the second century BCE, they continued to publicize 
their philhellenism. This was a proclamation that their court was fully able to par- 
ticipate in the opulent sophistication of Hellenistic civilization and would continue 
to welcome the service of the segments of Greco-Macedonian elites who were still 
under their authority. It seems more than likely that the Kushan monarchs took up 
sponsorship of Hellenic art in symbolic rivalry with their Parthian opponents. When 
the Sasanian dynasty later ousted the Parthians, scored a number of widely broad- 
cast triumphs over Roman emperors, and embarked on a victorious campaign against 
their Eastern neighbour, it was but a short step for a precocious Kushan ruler defiantly 
to claim the title of kaisar to match and mirror the exploits of his Sasanian rival. 


Bibliography and Guidance 


World history of the classical age is still in its infancy. Scheidel (2009 and 2015) and 
Mutschler and Mittag (2008) have spearheaded empirically based comparisons be- 
tween ancient imperial Rome and China. Spawforth (2007) placed imperial courts 
across Eurasia during this period, within the same comparative framework, while 
Lavan, Payne, and Weisweiler (2016) have explored the formation of cosmopolitan 
elites and the hierarchical submission of subject peoples from the Achaemenids to 
the Sasanian dynasty. Bentley (1993) is a classic exploration of cultural exchange 
between pre-colonial civilizations and offers illuminating discussions, not least 
of the art of Gandhara. Versluys and Pitts (2015) mobilize the notion of globali- 
zation to bring the cultural agendas of world history to bear on the Roman world. 
Finally, Benjamin (2018) surveys the band of empires across “classical” Eurasia, 
emphasizing, more than this author, the significance of the so-called Silk Road. 
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Hellenistic Empires 
The Dynasties of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids 


Christelle Fischer-Bovet 


The Ptolemaic and Seleucid empires are the two largest and longest-lasting terri- 
torial states that emerged from Alexander’s conquest of the Persian Empire. At its 
maximal extent in the third century BcE, the Ptolemaic Empire included a large 
section of the eastern Mediterranean, namely Cyrenaica (modern Libya), Egypt 
and part of lower Nubia, Coele-Syria (the ancient denomination for modern 
Israel, the Palestinian territories, Lebanon, and part of Jordan and Syria), Cyprus, 
southern and western Anatolia, Thrace, cities in the Aegean, the Peloponnesus, and 
Crete. The Ptolemaic state is sometimes considered to be a maritime empire, 
while at other times this status is contested. It is traditionally called a kingdom, 
because this is the closest translation of the Greek word basileia and because by 
the first century BCE it consisted only of Egypt and Cyprus. However, it is argued 
here that, within a comparative approach to state formation, the Ptolemaic state 
faced the challenges of empire regarding the integration of diverse, multiethnic 
populations, as well as mediating the relationship between central and local 
elites.! It has been analyzed through a colonial lens, but scholars have cautioned 
that the colonial model represents only one way to look at the multitude of so- 
cial relationships among Egypt's diverse populations.* The same holds for the 
Seleucid kingdom, whose territory was larger and even more composite since 
it included most of the former Achaemenid Empire, from Syria and Anatolia to 
the Pamir Mountains (modern Afghanistan). Coele-Syria, furthermore, passed 
from the Ptolemies to the Seleucids in 198 BCE. It is assumed here that such pre- 
modern empires consist of networks of communications, built through case 
by case negotiations rather than uniform policies.’ In terms of duration, both 
empires were the most enduring states in the region since the Neo-Assyrian 
Empire (911-612 BcE). The Ptolemaic dynasty ruled for 293 years (323-30 BCE), 
making it the longest-lasting of all the pharaonic dynasties. The Seleucid dynasty 
lasted 248 years (312-64 BCE), comparable to that of the Achaemenid empire 


! Scheidel 2013, 27-30, with bibliography; Goldstone and Haldon 2009, 17-19. I thank Cathy Lorber and 
Andrew Monson for their comments on this chapter. 

? Bagnall 1997; Manning 2010, esp. 49-54; see discussion on “hellenization” in the last section of this 
chapter. 

3 On empires as networks of communications, see Liverani 1988. 


Christelle Fischer-Bovet, Hellenistic Empires In: The Oxford World History of Empire. Edited by: Peter Fibiger Bang, C.A. Bayly, 
Walter Scheidel, Oxford University Press (2021). © Oxford University Press. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780197532768.003.0006. 
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(220 years). This time scale is all the more remarkable since empires were fre- 
quently not a durable type of state (map 6.1).4 

This has led recent scholarship to stress the success, or at least sustainability, 
of the Hellenistic empires when compared to other pre-modern states (here used 
as a synonym of “early states”).° Manning emphasizes the resilience of Ptolemaic 
institutions while rejecting previous models of oriental despotism and dirigisme 
that assumed a level of control far too high on the part of the king.° Another way for 
empires to survive is to transform themselves into “generic territorial states” where 
“metropole and periphery” merged, as noted by Scheidel. Here, empires may be 
conceptualized as a “developmental stage” of the state.’ This chapter offers an anal- 
ysis of these two complementary processes—that is, resilience of institutions and 
the transformation of the state—in order to identify and explain what developments 
were particular to these two Hellenistic empires, their effect on their populations, 
and the ways in which internal decay does not automatically lead to collapse, but 
rather at times to reconstruction under the same dynasties. The Ptolemaic Empire 
lost its most peripheral areas in the second century but was able to consolidate its 
state institutions and to integrate various population groups through reform. The 
Seleucid Empire did likewise, often carrying out several reforms at once, but the in- 
tegration of various populations seems to have been less thorough. Like any empire, 
both were exposed to endogenous threats (dynastic conflict, coups détat, domestic 
revolt, and pressure from elites—central and peripheral). More interestingly, they 
faced the same exogenous factors because they belonged to the same state system— 
dubbed “an interstate or multipolar anarchy” in Eckstein’s theory of international 
relations—a system that became even more complex with the Roman expansion 
into the eastern Mediterranean.® From an ecological point of view, the high inten- 
sity of volcanic eruptions during this period affected the seasonal monsoon, and 
thus the Nile flood, which seems to have triggered droughts that could destabilize 
the political situation in Egypt. Its effect on the Tigris-Euphrates river system re- 
mains unexplored.? 

The political entities ruled by the Ptolemies and the Seleucids achieved the 
main functions usually attributed to early states, as proposed by Tilly: war- 
making, state-making, protection, extraction, and to some extent three additional 
functions—adjudication, distribution, and production. The degree to which these 
functions were accomplished differed, especially in peripheral areas, but this did 
not prevent the rulers from asserting territorial claims over those regions.'° After a 


4 On duration of empires, see Scheidel 2013, 38. 

5 Manning 2010 on Ptolemaic success; Ma 2013 on sustainability. 

© Manning 2010. 

7 Scheidel 2013, 30; Doyle 1986, 137; Goldstone and Haldon 2009, 18. 
8 Eckstein 2006, 1-11. 

? See Ludlow and Manning 2016,170. 

10 The present approach is based on Tilly 1992, who speaks about territories that the states claim [my 
italics]; see the comment by Scheidel 2013, 2. It differs from Strootman 2014a, 7-13, who argues that 
Hellenistic monarchies “aimed at extracting tribute rather than governing lands and populations.” For him, 
they were not “territorial states” or “early states” which, following Claessen 1978, had power over a specified 
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Map 6.1. The Hellenistic World, ca. 250 BCE. 
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historical survey of both empires, the second section of this chapter offers a macro- 
perspective on the capacity of these empires for warmaking, protection, and extrac- 
tion, as well as on their military and economic goals, and on the main challenges 
they encountered. The third section turns to state building and to a more detailed 
evaluation of how they organized and reformed their institutions to perform pri- 
mary state functions, while the last section examines the effects of empire building 
on the societies and cultures of these regions. 

Our knowledge of the vast geographic area under investigation comes from a 
variety of sources.'! First, thousands of Greek inscriptions, Greek and Egyptian 
papyri, and cuneiform clay tablets offer a unique glimpse into the administra- 
tive and economic institutions of these states and the daily lives of their subjects. 
Second, archeological material and coins add to this contemporary and diachronic 
body of evidence. Finally, the accounts of ancient Greek and Roman authors, only 
partly preserved, provide a partial (and biased) historical narrative of the period, 
often written long after the fact.'* 


I. Historical Survey 


After the death of Alexander in 323 Bcz, the incapacity of his two successors (his 
infant son and his mentally handicapped half-brother) immediately generated 
conflicts between his generals, known as the Successors (Diadochi). They became 
governors of the various provinces of the empire but engaged in endless war against 
one another, mobilizing large armies and plundering vast territories. It has long 
been assumed that some of the Successors aimed at reconstructing Alexander's 
empire while others, like Ptolemy and Lysimachus, who had secured their bases in 
Egypt and in Thrace, respectively, were “separatists.” In contrast, the most recent 
studies on the Successors emphasize how each of them, using different strategies, 
aimed at conquering as much territory as possible.'* 

The development of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid empires is inextricably linked. 
Here, we divide their development into three periods: Period A (from 323 to ca. 
220 BCE) was marked by the establishment and organization of their respective 
imperial spaces; Period B (from ca. 220 to ca. 160 BCE) saw intensive warfare be- 
tween the two empires which involved transfer of territory, interaction with Rome, 
as well as domestic revolt and reform; Period C (from ca. 160 to 30 BCE) was 


territory. Instead, he considers that the Hellenistic monarchies were “empires” because the kings ruled over an 
unspecified territory. 

1 Erskine 2003. 

2 Especially the work of Polybius, Diodorus, Flavius Josephus, Plutarch, Appian, and Justin’s Epitome 
(“summary”) of Pompeius Trogus. 

13 Waterfield 2012; Braund 2003. 

14 Hauben and Meeus 2014; Strootman 2014b. 

15 For the Ptolemies, see Hélbl 2001 and Huss 2001; for the Seleucids, Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993 and 
Kosmin 2014; more generally, Errington 2008; on Rome, Gruen 1984, Eckstein 2006. 
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characterized by long-lasting dynastic conflict and growing external pressure from 
Rome and Parthia. 

Ptolemy, son of Lagos, one of the close friends of Alexander, became governor 
of Egypt in 323 BcE and twice prevented the invasion of his province by other 
Successors (i.e., by Perdiccas in 320 Bcz, and by Antigonus and his son Demetrius 
in 306 BcE). Ptolemy then expanded his territory to Cyrenaica, Cyprus, small 
areas of Anatolia, and (intermittently) parts of Coele-Syria. Seleucus, previously 
satrap of Babylon, had found refuge in Egypt and served as one of Ptolemy’s 
commanders. In 311 BcE, with a few hundred troops he received from Ptolemy, 
Seleucus seized Babylon back from their common enemy Antigonus. This year 
was later chosen to mark the beginning of the Seleucid kingdom and Year One of 
the Seleucid era, a new dating system employed by the dynasty. In the following 
years, Seleucus conquered the eastern provinces (which were called “satrapies”) of 
Alexander’s former empire in Iran and central Asia. By 304 BcE, all the Successors 
had taken the title of king (basileis). Ptolemy I, Seleucus I, and Lysimachus made 
an alliance against their common rivals, Antigonus and Demetrius, and defeated 
them at the Battle of Ipsus in 301 BcE. However, the events of 301 BCE were to have 
long-lasting consequences for both the Ptolemaic and Seleucid empires. Indeed, 
Ptolemy had not sent troops to Ipsus but instead had reoccupied Coele-Syria, 
although Seleucus was supposed to receive this region, in addition to northern 
Syria and southeastern Anatolia. It remains unclear whether Seleucus consented 
to grant Coele-Syria to Ptolemy, his former ally, but this ambiguous settlement 
became the alleged reason for the six so-called Syrian Wars between the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucids from 274 to 168 BcE.'® 

Seleucus I had built an empire from the Aegean to Afghanistan, thanks notably 
to elephants he had obtained by ceding his Indian territories to Chandragupta, the 
founder of the Mauryan Empire. His son Antiochus I consolidated the empire, 
greatly developed its administrative and financial organization, and in the 270s BCE 
was able to defeat a Celtic (Galatian) invasion into Asia Minor. He also managed 
to seize back Ptolemaic territories in the Aegean and in southern Anatolia. On the 
Ptolemaic side, Ptolemy I’s son, Ptolemy I], expanded and strengthened the ad- 
ministrative, fiscal, and economic organization of Egypt. He and his son, Ptolemy 
III, continued the expansionist policy of the dynasty’s founder and collected taxes 
throughout their territories. The Ptolemaic fleet became the most important navy of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and both kings established strongholds in the Aegean 
Sea and on Crete, as well as provinces in southern Anatolia and Thrace. Ptolemy 
III even reached Babylon and created the short-lived province of Transeuphratene 
(“beyond the Euphrates”) during the Third Syrian War (246-241 Bcg). This war, 
also called the Laodicean War after the Seleucid queen Laodice, illustrates how 


16 For the two sides of the story, see Diodorus 21.1.5 and Polybius 5.67; Grainger 2010 also includes the war 
of 150-145 BCE as the Seventh Syrian War. 
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dynastic conflicts entangled the two dynasties. After the death of the Seleucid 
king Antiochus II, his two successive wives, Laodice and Berenice, each tried to 
impose her own son as the new king. Since Berenice was Ptolemy III’s sister, the 
Egyptian king seized the opportunity to invade the Seleucid kingdom. However, 
most of the territorial gains in Asia were lost to the Seleucids by the end of the 
war. Dynastic conflicts continued after the war, this time between the two sons of 
Laodice—Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax (“the Hawk”). This War of the Brothers 
had a disastrous effect since Hierax established himself as an independent king in 
Asia Minor and, by the early 220s Bcg, these territories were seized by the king of 
Pergamon, Attalus I. In addition, the governors of the eastern provinces, Parthia 
and Bactria, took the opportunity to secede. 

Period B (ca. 220 to c. 160 BCE) begins with one of the most important military 
encounters between the two empires—the Fourth Syrian War (219-217 BcE), be- 
tween the two young kings Ptolemy IV and Antiochus III. The latter spent more 
than 30 years trying to reconquer all of the territories that had been part of the 
original Seleucid Empire. He began by invading Coele-Syria, which belonged— 
from his point of view unjustly—to the Ptolemies. Ptolemy IV gathered all his 
resources, adding to his forces 20,000 Egyptian soldiers in phalanx formation, to 
defeat Antiochus III (if barely) at the Battle of Raphia, thereby regaining Coele- 
Syria. Twenty years later, in the Fifth Syrian War (202-195 BcE), Antiochus was able 
to reverse this and to integrate Coele-Syria into his empire. He and his ally, the king 
of Macedonia, Philip V, seized most of the Ptolemaic territories with the excep- 
tion of Egypt, Cyprus, and Cyrenaica. They had profited from a unique opportunity, 
with Ptolemy V being only a boy and part of his army being engaged in repressing 
domestic revolts, in particular the secession of Upper Egypt—the so-called Great 
Revolt (206-186 Bcez). By that time, Antiochus III again controlled large sections 
of Asia Minor and had launched two successful expeditions (anabaseis) to regain 
the eastern satrapies (in 220 and 212-205 sce). Antiochus III’s expansionist policy 
was stopped by a failed attempt to conquer Greece, which had become a Roman 
protectorate in 197 BcE. His subsequent defeat at Magnesia, by Roman forces led 
by Scipio Asiaticus, and the peace of Apamea in 188 BcE had serious consequences, 
since he had to pay a huge war indemnity to the Romans, reduce the size of his army 
and fleet, and give up all the Anatolian territories west of the Taurus Mountains. 
Although Antiochus III died the following year during a third expedition to the 
east, his successor, Seleucus IV, paid off the war indemnities and was rather suc- 
cessful in stabilizing the state, until he was murdered in 175 Bcg. His younger 
brother, Antiochus IV, left Rome where he was a political hostage in order to be- 
come king and appeared to be a dynamic ruler, engaging in administrative and 
military reforms. He was in fact able to gather the resources necessary to launch 
a military expedition against Egypt, between 170 and 168 BcE, ignoring the limi- 
tations the Romans had imposed on the size of the Seleucid army. The timing was 
extremely well chosen, since Ptolemy VI was only about 16 years old. Antiochus 
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IV held parts of Egypt and was besieging Alexandria when the Roman envoy, 
Popillius Laenas, met him near Alexandria and forced him by ultimatum to leave 
Egypt with his army. Things might have turned out differently if the Romans had 
not had a large army ready to intervene, an army with which they had defeated the 
king of Macedonia, Perseus at Pydna a month earlier. The potential unification of 
the Ptolemaic and Seleucid empires was a threat to Roman power in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Period C, from ca. 160 to 30 BcE, is highly complex, but two interrelated patterns 
emerge: intense dynastic conflicts and the increasing involvement of Rome in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Dynastic conflicts sometimes crossed over between the 
two kingdoms when Ptolemaic princesses married Seleucid kings-to-be. Likewise, 
rival heirs within the same dynasty lobbied Rome to support their claim. Ptolemy 
VIII, and later Ptolemy Apion, even chose the Romans as heir to their portion of 
the empire—Cyrenaica in both cases—were they to die without children.!” Both 
dynasties had long diplomatic relationships with the Romans, holding the status 
of “friend” to the Roman people. In the end, however, power tilted in favor of the 
Romans.!® The Seleucids, furthermore, faced serious pressure on their eastern 
borders from the expanding Parthian Empire. After the loss of Media and Babylonia 
in the 150s—140s, their resources became very limited. Antiochus VII’s failure to re- 
capture Media (129 BcE), combined with the policy of expansion of the Hasmonean 
dynasty in Judea, reduced the Seleucid Empire to a rump state in northern Syria 
and Cilicia. It was seized by Tigranes of Armenia and finally by the Romans in 64 
BCE. On the Ptolemaic side, the administration of Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Cyprus 
remained functional. However, in 94 BcE, the Romans took control of Cyrenaica 
according to Apion’s will. From the 80s onward, the Romans began to dominate 
the region more directly and, following the seizure of Cyprus (58 BCE), Ptolemy 
XII was expelled from Egypt by the Alexandrians and fled to Rome to seek polit- 
ical, military, and financial support from members of the Senate. He needed the 
military support of some Roman troops to regain his place on the throne in 55 
BCE. In his will, he established the Roman people as official testator, which afforded 
Julius Caesar the opportunity to intervene in the conflict between Cleopatra VI— 
the famous Cleopatra, whom he supported—and her brother, Ptolemy XIII (48 
BCE). A few years after Caesar’s death, Cleopatra was able to reconstruct most of 
the former Ptolemaic Empire, though with limited autonomy and through unique 
circumstances. Those circumstances included her political alliance with Marc 
Antony and the birth of four children and potential heirs, the first one by Caesar. 
After their defeat by Octavian (the future Roman emperor Augustus) and their 
subsequent suicides, Egypt became a Roman province in 30 BCE. 


17 Braund 1983; Criscuolo 201 la; translation of the will of Ptolemy VIII in Austin 2006, #289. It will remain 
invalid because of the birth of his children, but Apion’s will became problematic because he died without 
children. 

18 Gruen 1984, 611-719; Lampela 1998. 
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II. War and the Economy 


War-making was a constant factor in the anarchy of the interstate system that 
characterized the Hellenistic period. Military victories legitimated the power of 
rulers, both externally and internally.'? War-making developed in close interaction 
with the other essential functions of early states that Tilly identified—that is, protec- 
tion, extraction, and state-making. The comparison of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
armies in the following suggests that both empires had similar expansionist goals. 
They faced the same challenges in extracting revenues in order to cover their enor- 
mous military costs. Intense warfare therefore put pressure on these states to de- 
velop their capacity to seize resources but also, to some extent, to develop economic 
production. A central aspect of the political economy of these empires—one that 
perhaps represented an innovation, in terms of scale—became the production and 
circulation of coins in order to pay soldiers. Interestingly enough, however, each 
pursued different monetary strategies. While its actual level is constantly reassessed 
in scholarship, monetization undoubtedly facilitated the state’s integration of the 
economy and the development of long-distance trade.”° It may also have increased 
private economic activities, though this would be more a side effect than primary 
aim of the state’s monetary policy.” 

The Seleucid and Ptolemaic armies were most impressive for their multiethnic 
character, the diversity of their forces, and the number of troops they could muster 
(up to 70,000 soldiers each), all of which is detailed by the historian Polybios in 
his account of the Battle of Raphia (217 BcE) between Ptolemy IV and Antiochus 
III.”? The armies were organized according to Macedonian traditions that had 
been elaborated by Philip II, Alexander the Great, and the Successors. The cavalry 
had become an essential element in Alexander's army at a ratio of one horseman 
for every six infantry. By the Battle of Raphia, however, this had decreased to one 
in ten, remaining stable thereafter.** The infantry was divided between heavy in- 
fantry, armed as Macedonian hoplites with a long pike called a sarissa and fighting 
in a phalanx formation, semi-heavy infantry, such as the Hellenistic peltasts, and 
light infantry that included archers and soldiers with medium-length spears and 
missiles.*4 Elephants had also become part of the Hellenistic special forces, but their 
role was almost never decisive when both armies were able to deploy them on the 
battlefield. 


1° On the personal charisma of the king, e.g., Bang 2012, 66, with reference to the Weberian approach by 
Gehrke 1982; Chaniotis 2005. 

20 Monetization is used in this chapter with the specific meaning of spread of the use of coins. 

21 E.g.. Aperghis 2004, 261, insists that the purposes of minting coins were administrative payments and tax 
collection and not the facilitation of private transactions. 

22 Polybius 5.65., 5.79, 5.82; Bar-Kochva 1976, 128-141; Fischer-Bovet 2014, 78-81. Yet Tuplin 2014 
challenges the argument of Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993, 53-59, that there were many Iranian soldiers in 
the Seleucid army. 

3 Sekunda 2012. 

24 Sekunda 2007; Foulon 1996. 
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Each empire attempted to surpass its rival, not only for self-preservation, but 
above all for purposes of expansion. Both were able to mobilize a similar number 
of troops, in both cases at very high cost, relative to total revenues. Both empires 
also competed with other states, for instance, Antigonid Macedonia and the 
Attalid kingdom in western Anatolia. The Seleucids, in addition, faced growing 
Parthian pressure from the second century BCE onward.”° Intense competition 
also necessitated the maintenance of a fleet, in which the Ptolemies invested far 
more than the Seleucids in the third century. In total, one may estimate the annual 
military cost of the third-century Ptolemaic army, in wartime at least, at 10,200- 
13,400 (Attic) silver talents and that of the Seleucid army at 9,000-10,000.7° The 
Ptolemies managed to curb their military cost during periods of peace by relying 
on cleruchs—soldiers who received land in exchange for military service—who 
were paid a wage only when they were mobilized for a war or for garrison duties. 
This may have reduced their cost to 4,500-5,700 talents, while the Seleucids seem to 
have used this system much less, reducing their cost at peacetime to perhaps 7,000- 
8,000 talents only. The lower cost of the Ptolemaic army, thanks to cleruchic settle- 
ment, seems at first advantageous, but as a consequence the Seleucids had a better 
trained army by the 220s BcE.”” 

It is possible to estimate the percentage of the total revenue taken up by military 
expenses in each empire. The annual revenue of both can be reached thanks to fig- 
ures given by ancient authors, and checked against calculations based on population 
size and taxation rates. The Ptolemaic kings collected about 14,000 to 16,000 (Attic) 
silver talents per year from their subjects, while the Seleucid kings gathered about 
14,000 to 19,000 (Attic) silver talents.*® Military costs therefore represented about 
78 percent of Ptolemaic revenues and 57 percent of Seleucid, in wartime, while in 
peacetime this decreased to 34 percent and 45 percent, respectively. Such military 
spending approaches that of early modern European states.”? The more unstable 
the international system, the more states had to extract revenue to protect and ex- 
pand their territories. As Monson has shown, the level of taxation, both in kind 
and in coin, was higher in the Hellenistic states (i.e., more than 10 percent—even 
up to 33 percent—of the harvest in agrarian communities) than in systems with a 
hegemonic center, as in the earlier Achaemenid Empire and the subsequent Roman 
Empire.*° Extreme predation occurred during the wars between the Successors, 
when revenue came primarily from plundering locals and seizing the resources of 
rivals. Afterward, successful dynasties developed fiscal institutions that were less 


25 On these kingdoms, see respectively, e.g., Hatzopoulos 1996; Thonemann 2013; and Wiesenhéfer 1998. 

26 For these evaluations, see Fischer-Bovet 2014, 71-77; a talent equals 6,000 drachms and one drachm 
represents the daily wage of an infantryman. The price of 40 liters of wheat cost between 1 and 3 drachmas in 
Egypt; see von Reden 2014. 

27 Fischer-Bovet 2014, 82; on the military weakness of the cleruchic system, see Griffith 1935, 117, 170, and 
Bar-Kochva 1976, 53. 

28 Fischer-Bovet 2014, 66-83; Aperghis 2004, 248-251. 

© Callatay 2000, esp. 337-341. 

30 Monson 2015. 
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predatory by adapting the ones already in place and adding new ones (see section 3). 
However, the Ptolemies and Seleucids continued to act in predatory fashion in 
times of war and unrest. They needed the revenue not only to pay military elites 
and soldiers, but also to secure the loyalty of local elites, either by granting fiscal 
privileges or through contributions to local institutions (for instance, local cults). 

One consequence of paying so many soldiers was the increasing monetization 
of the Mediterranean economy, which was also made possible by the enormous 
amount of silver that Alexander had seized and minted from the Persian treasuries 
in Susa and Persepolis.*! The use of movable mints, for instance, or the relocation 
of coin production to regions where conflict broke out, makes these connections 
clear.** Soldiers were most often paid in silver coins, and far more rarely in gold 
coins (minted primarily as rewards, after the war ended).°*> But a thorough com- 
parison of the hoards found in Egypt, from 294 to 116 BcE, with those found out- 
side Egypt allowed Lorber to conclude that Ptolemy III and his two successors 
artificially removed silver coins from circulation in Egypt.** Within Egypt, it was 
primarily bronze coins that circulated during this time. Soldiers garrisoned there 
were therefore paid in bronze, whereas soldiers mobilized outside Egypt were paid 
in silver.*° In contrast, the Seleucids seem only rarely to have paid their soldiers 
in bronze coins, except when Antiochus III finally seized Coele-Syria from the 
Ptolemies (202-195 BcE).*° 

An even more striking difference between the monetary policies of the two 
empires is the choice of a particular weight system and its consequences.*” The 
Seleucids minted their coins according to the Attic “international” weight standard 
used by Athens and Alexander, and they allowed the circulation of foreign coins 
struck according to that standard throughout their entire territory. In contrast, 
Ptolemy I created a closed currency system around 305 Bcg, which did not prevent 
trade from flourishing.** Ptolemy’s coins were struck on a slightly lower weight- 
standard, which in turn created revenues for the king since anybody trading in 
Egypt and in its neighboring regions (e.g., Cyprus, Coele-Syria) had to exchange 
his or her heavier coins against Ptolemaic coins. For de Callatay, financial gain 
motivated this system, rather than the need to secure the flow of silver to Egypt, 
as is more commonly supposed.*? When the Seleucids seized Coele-Syria, they 
maintained the Ptolemaic weight standard in this province because it would have 
been too costly to replace the money already in circulation with heavier coins on 


3! Callatay 2000; Strabo 15.3.9 reports possibly up to 180,000 silver talents; for numismatic analyses 
confirming the movement of silver to the west, see lossif 2015, 263-264. 

32 Olivier and Redon 2020. 

33 For instance, the gold coins (chrusoi) promised by Queen Arsinoe III during the battle of Raphia in 3 
Maccabees 1.4; the Raphia decree is translated in Austin 2006, no. 276, |. 29, Olivier and Lorber 2013, 99-107. 

34 Lorber 2013; Lorber 2018. 

35 Olivier and Redon 2020; see also Lorber and Fischer-Bovet 2020. 

36 Houghton 2011, 238-239. 

37 Le Rider and Callatay 2006, esp. 166-169. 

38 Lorber 2012 demonstrated that the closure occurred around 305 BCE contra ca. 295; Lianou 2014. 

° Callatay 2005: esp. 129; general view, see, e.g., Lianou 2014. 
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the Attic standard, something that illustrates the benefit that the Ptolemies had 
gained through their lighter coin standard.*° 

However, it seems that the different choices made by these empires—open 
versus closed monetary system—had, in the end, little effect on making one much 
wealthier than the other. In a recent article, Iossif has attempted a new estimate 
of each empire's wealth on the basis of their coin production, and has shown that 
their economies were rather similar since their annual supplies of new coins were 
equivalent, although slightly higher in the Seleucid case.*! Their level of monetiza- 
tion was low, according to him, because the new coins produced every year (ca. 555 
talents for the Seleucids and ca. 475 for the Ptolemies) represented only a small part 
of their annual revenues.” Yet the Ptolemies produced annually, on average, about 
three times more coins than the Seleucids for supplying new coins within their 
closed currency system, while two-thirds of the coins in circulation in the Seleucid 
Empire were new coins supplied from elsewhere. If one turns from coin production 
to circulation, the fact that most inhabitants had to pay at least some taxes in coin 
(either silver or bronze) suggests increasing monetization.” It is generally assumed 
that the Ptolemies suffered a lack of silver by the late third century and the Seleucids 
did likewise somewhat later (primarily because of war indemnities owed to the 
Romans). In either case, it would have weakened their international power. The 
silver shortage, however, has been questioned by some numismatists.** In the case 
of the Ptolemies, as mentioned earlier, the use of bronze in Egypt instead of silver 
was a monetary strategy. But it was also connected to the inflation of the second 
century, though the intensity of this phenomenon may have been exaggerated by 
scholars.*° We do not know if taxes paid in cash represented a larger part of the rev- 
enue of the Ptolemaic state than taxes and rents on land collected in kind. However, 
for von Reden, the use of both may be due to economic and political deliberations 
rather than to a lack of capacity to monetize the economy.*© The question also re- 
mains open in the case of the Seleucids, since Aperghis’s claim that taxes collected 
in coins had become the norm has not yet become the consensus.*” Soldiers serving 
any Hellenistic state, for instance, received from the state part of their salary in coin 
(the so-called opsonion), but often too, payment in kind (the sitonia or sitarchia).*® 
Indeed, the in-kind economy and the monetary economy were more closely related 
than is usually thought, as Criscuolo has shown for Egypt, while money could also 


40 Le Rider 1995; Iossif 2014, 67-68. 

41 Tossif 2015, esp. 253, 258, 264-265. 

” Tossif 2015, while Aperghis 2004, 179, 259-262, 301, assumes the “desired level” was achieved for the 
administrative-payments-tax-collection cycle to occur and that monetization was rapid. 

8 E.g., head taxes, see Aperghis 2004, 164-166, under the Seleucids, and Clarysse and Thompson 2006 in 
Egypt and Coele-Syria; on cash taxes in Egypt, mainly paid in bronze coins, see von Reden 2007, 102-109. 

“4 Le Rider and Callatay 2006, 191-198, reject the idea of a lack of coinage and discuss the previous 
scholarship. 

45 Reekmans 1948; Maresch 1996; e.g., increase of penalty prices but reasonable stability of wheat prices 
from the third to the second century, according to von Reden 2014. 

46 For the Ptolemies, see von Reden 2007, 82, 109-110; and on land taxation, see Monson 2012, 159-208. 

47 Ma 2007 with further bibliography contra Aperghis 2004, 176-179, 188. 

48 Soma 2009 on Greece, Thrace, and Macedonia. 
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play the role of a mere measure of value.*? In addition, thanks to official documents 
and private accounts uniquely preserved in the Egyptian sand, recent scholarship 
has now made clear that coined money was used by people of both Greek and 
Egyptian origins, challenging the idea that the Egyptians (that is, locals) were less 
inclined to use coins.°° Similarly, in the Seleucid Empire, the Babylonian elite began 
to use silver coins and even to adopt bronze coins, which were used increasingly in 
the second century BcE.! 

Indeed, the private economic sphere was not conducted exclusively in kind, nor 
was the agricultural economy. For instance, Egyptian contracts for loans of seeds 
recorded monetary penalties in case of non-reimbursement, according to market 
price.*? In both empires, the existence of private land tenure has been demonstrated 
outside the traditional land tenure mosaic made up of temple land, royal land (cul- 
tivated by royal peasants), cleruchic land, large estates (gifts for high officials), 
and land owned by city-states.°? The development of private banks (as opposed to 
public banks that represented the state), of private loans and credit, of craftsmen’s 
businesses, and small-scale trade by middlemen attests to the high level of private 
economic activity.*4 The evidence is diverse, as were the economic actors. The pri- 
vate archive of Ptolemaios, a soldier’s son in service to the Syrian goddess Astarte 
at the Serapeum in Memphis, reveals that he traded textiles as a means of extra 
income. In his Greek funerary inscription at Kandahar, Sophitos, an Indian mer- 
chant who belonged to a well-connected family, explains that he made a fortune 
through traveling for commerce.* It is also worth noting that even in the closed 
economy of the Ptolemaic kingdom, the state needed to produce coin to facilitate 
export trade.°° Trade seems to have advanced hand-in-hand with the spread of 
monetization and the development of new state institutions that lowered preda- 
tory behaviors and transaction costs (see section 6.3). Such macro-analysis tends 
to support the New Institutional theory that connects empire formation with an 
increase in trade, especially long-distance trade, which was also fueled by the aggre- 
gate urban demand of megalopoleis like Alexandria and Antioch.°” Indeed, trade 
between the eastern Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, notably in aromatics 


49 Criscuolo 2011b, 175. 

50 Criscuolo 2011b; see also von Reden 2007, 5-6, and Gorre 2014, esp. 92, notes 6-7. Gorre also suggests, 
p. 95, that in Upper Egypt the circulation of bronze coins was made possible through the Egyptian temples 
increasingly under control of the state. 

5! Monerie 2013, 441-451; Houghton 2011, 238-240; Houghton and Lorber 2002; Houghton et al. 2008. 

> E.g., P. Dryton 11 and P. Dryton 16 discussed in Vandorpe 2002, 117-123 and 149-153, and Criscuolo 
2011b, 173-174. 

°3 On private land, see Manning 2003 and Schuler 1998. 

54 On banks in Egypt, Bogaert 1994 and Maresch 2012; on craftsmen revenues, e.g., Lorber and Fischer-Bovet 
2020; on middlemen, Manning 2011, 305-306; in Babylonia, private banking mechanisms predate the Seleucid 
period but developed greatly during that period, see Jursa 2006 and Monerie 2013, 435- 454; in Greek cities, see 
Migeotte 2014, ch. II, section vi. 

55 On Ptolemaios, see Thompson 2012, 209-214; on Sophitos, see Mairs 2014, 102-117. 

°° On foreign merchants waiting for coins to be minted in order to make their purchases, see P. Cair. Zen. 
159021, translated in Austin 2006, #299; I thank Cathy Lorber for this suggestion. 

°7 Manning 2015b traces back the expansion of Roman trade analyzed by Scheidel 2011 to the Hellenistic 
empires; North and Thomas 1973. 
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(myrrh and incense), took on a new shape not only thanks to the increasing use of 
coinage, but also because the Ptolemies and the Seleucids developed the necessary 
infrastructures (e.g., cities, harbors, roads, entrepdts), each on their own side of the 
Red Sea.°* Expanding from these bases, long-distance trade in the Roman imperial 
period grew even more in scale. 

This section has shed light on military and economic developments that can 
be credited to empire formation in the eastern Mediterranean and Near East fol- 
lowing Alexander’s conquest. War was costly, but it also had a positive effect on the 
economy and society, not only by creating opportunities to seize others’ resources, 
but by redistributing material goods, land, and money—the “trio” emphasized by 
Chaniotis and Austin.°? Intense competition between the Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
empires constrained them to develop measures to maximize revenue in order to 
pay their soldiers, notably by expanding land cultivation through land grants and 
by monetizing the economy. Whether the level of monetization was low or not can 
only be assessed in a relative way. It did increase over time, though not always in 
a linear way, and one of its side effects was the facilitation of trade and of private 
transactions. The monetization process of both empires also allowed for the spread 
of royal ideology, imagery, and portraiture to an extent never before encountered.” 
However, despite the success of both empires in collecting and distributing rev- 
enue, their loss of territories through continuous rivalries, the increasing Roman 
and Parthian pressure (though the latter was on the Seleucids only), the dynastic 
conflicts, and the internal revolts caused their revenues to decrease below a sustain- 
ability level. In the case of the Seleucids, this was a reality by the 130s Bcg, though in 
the Ptolemies’ case perhaps only by the mid-first century. 


III. Political Organization and Administration 


The Ptolemaic and Seleucid empires were states ruled by kings, like many early 
states. They should therefore not be labeled “personal regimes,” as is sometimes 
done.®! As Ma has pointed out, “personal monarchy” was an ideological con- 
struct, whereas each of these kingdoms was made up of a bundle of institutions.© 
Recently, continuity between the Hellenistic empires and the previous ideology and 
institutions of Egypt and Achaemenid Persia has been emphasized, as has adapta- 
tion and innovation within that system, called “bricolage” by Briant and Joannés 
in the Seleucid case or a “hybrid” system by Manning, in the Ptolemaic case.™ 


8 Manning 2015b, esp. 136-137; Manning 2015a, 8-10; Le Rider 1986 shows that the Seleucid open mone- 
tary system was favorable to trade, but his view that Egyptian trade was only controlled by the Ptolemaic kings 
because of the closed monetary system is too schematic and relies on Préaux 1979, 283. 

59 Austin 2001, 90; Chaniotis 2005, 139, 149; Ma 2013, 346-348. 

6 E.g., Smith 1988; Callatay and Lorber 2011. 

61 Contra, e.g., Austin 1986, 456. 

© Ma 2013, 335, and already the fundamental study of Bickerman 1938. 

6 Briant and Joannés 2006; Manning 2010; Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993; yet Tuplin 2009 emphasizes 
the limits of continuity. 
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This section shows how ideology and political organization were closely related 
and how these states, which were “personified” in the figure of the king, adapted 
existing administrative structures and integrated indigenous temples and city- 
states (depending on the region) more fully than did the former Persian Empire. 
It also illuminates the interaction between the king and ruling coalitions, and 
more broadly, between central and local power. These states developed a more 
direct control than is usually assumed over the fiscal functions of the city-states 
within their territories, and they interfered more thoroughly in the management 
of temple estates, something that may have been a cause and/or consequence of 
domestic revolt. However, beyond extraction (and the three other basic functions 
of the early states identified by Tilly), the functions of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
states extended to production, distribution, and adjudication. 


Divine Kings and Imperial Elites 


The royal courts, and more generally the capitals and large cities of these empires, 
were centers of conspicuous consumption. Besides lavish banquets, the kings or- 
ganized festivals with large processions, sometimes including their armies, as in 
Alexandria under Ptolemy II or in Daphne under Antiochus IV.® Ptolemy I and 
Ptolemy II conceived Alexandria as the political and economic capital of their em- 
pire, with its royal palace quarter, the lighthouse, and the huge harbors. They also 
conceived it as a center of knowledge—and of power over knowledge—with the 
library and its Mouseion, the equivalent of a research institute. The Ptolemies 
were worshipped as divine kings or as pharaohs, depending on the audiences, 
and associated themselves with the newly created Greco-Egyptian cult of Serapis. 
They furthermore deified their queens, who became associated with Aphrodite- 
Isis.°° And after Ptolemy I hijacked the body of Alexander the Great, on its way to 
Macedonia to be buried, they established a cult to him, as well. Ptolemy I buried 
him in a monumental tomb, the Sema, in Alexandria—the city of which Alexander 
was the patron. Later, the cult of each dynastic couple was associated with him. 
Seleucid royal ideology, on the other hand, capitalized less on their connection with 
Alexander, and although the Seleucid kings were also considered divine, there was 
no centralized dynastic cult until Antiochus III.°’ This Antiochus also founded a li- 
brary in Antioch, one of the Seleucid capitals, certainly influenced by Near Eastern 
and Ptolemaic precedents.°° 


4 On banquets, see Capdetrey 2013; Athenaeus, 5. 193d-196a, with, e.g., Strootman 2014a, 247-263; the 
bibliography on Hellenistic kingship is vast, e.g., Bilde et al. 1996; Iossif et al. 2011. 

65 Strabo 17.1.5-10; Goddio 1998; Jacob and Polignac 2000. 

© Koenen 1993 and Pfeiffer 2008; the priests and priestesses were enumerated in the dating formula of offi- 
cial documents, e.g., the Canopus decree and the Rosetta stone (OGIS I 56 and 90), translated in Austin 2006, 
#271 and #283. 

87 Ma 2000, 228-235; Capdetrey 2007, 322-327. 

68 On libraries in the eastern Mediterranean world, see Coqueugniot 2013. 
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Next to the royal family were the Friends (Philoi), who served as counselors of the 
king and formed a sort of inner court.® This was not a formal institution, but many 
of them held official functions within the state, notably as governors of provinces 
and military commanders, as well as honorary functions such as priests of dynastic 
cults. The fundamental role of the Friends becomes even clearer when empires are 
conceived of as networks of communications. Indeed, they provided the king and 
state their own social networks and influence in their home region. They thus also 
formed sets of interests with which the kings had to negotiate in terms of power and 
privilege (e.g., gift-estates).”° Since most were Greek or Macedonian in origin, at 
least in the third century BCE, they have been described as a “dominant ethno-class” 
by Ma, a term coined by Briant for the Persian elite in the Achaemenid Empire.”! 
If, as stressed by Strootman, a “supranational imperial culture came into existence 
based on the Hellenic culture of the court;’”” there were also local influences that 
distinguished the nascent Ptolemaic culture from Seleucid. Indeed, in territories be- 
yond the Greek world, the priestly class formed a parallel elite structure, obtaining 
from kings land donations and financial support for temple building and for the 
cults.” Some priests, especially those of important temples, were sometimes pre- 
sent at court and thus can be considered to be members of the outer court—in some 
cases even of the inner court, though this last point is debated (see next section IV). 


Administration of Provinces and Districts 


While the Ptolemies carefully positioned Alexandria as the center of their smaller 
empire, the Seleucids had no fixed capital but traveled as an itinerant court from 
one royal palace to another along the east-west axis of the Royal Road.”4 In order 
to control their large territory, they used previous Achaemenid provincial capitals 
(e.g., Sardis, Bactra, Persepolis, Ecbatana) and kept the previous administrative lan- 
guages (e.g., Aramaic and Akkadian), though they added Greek.” They also founded 
many cities, some of them serving as capitals. In the west, Seleucus I established 
the so-called Syrian Tetrapolis with Seleucia-in-Pieria and Laodicea-by-the-Sea 
on the Mediterranean coast and Antioch-by-Daphne and Apamea-on-the-Axios 
in the Orontes Valley. In the east, he founded Seleucia-on-the-Tigris in order to 
balance the power of the old capital, Babylon. The provinces were administered by 


6 Strootman 201 4a, esp. 117-135. 

7 On the different elite groups under the Ptolemies, see Rowlandson 2007. 

71 Ma 2013, 333-334, 338-340, 349; Savalli-Lestrade 1998; Mooren 1977. 

72 Strootman 2012, 6124. 
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Gorre 2014, 191-195. 

74 On Alexandria as a center, see Buraselis 1993. 

75 Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993, 50-51, 145, 147-148; Capdetrey 2007, 359-382, 391; Kosmin 2014, 
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two parallel hierarchies, which sometimes made decisions jointly.’° A strategos was 
at the head of the “civil/military” administration of each province and was under a 
more direct control of the king than were the previous Achaemenid satraps.’” The 
hyparchoi supervised the subdivisions of each province and helped the strategos to 
maintain order and levy troops, while garrison-commanders (phrourarchoi) and 
cavalry-officers (hipparchoi) were the leaders of the troops stationed in garrisons 
and in so-called military colonies (katoikiai).’* In parallel, a dioiketes was at the 
head of the “financial” administration of each province and reported directly to the 
king. With the help of the oikonomoi and of other financial officials, the dioiketes 
collected taxes, paid for expenditure, supervised royal land, and perhaps also 
regulated other financial offices (mints, registries) in his province. The Seleucids 
were able to collect more revenues than the former Achaemenid dynasty, being 
more aggressive in order to face the competitive pressures of interstate anarchy 
and consequently developing a more efficient administrative structure to extract 
revenues.’? Recent scholarship on Babylonia and Judea suggests that royal officials, 
often emerging from the local elite, supervised the administration and finances of 
local temples more closely from the 180s-160s BcE onward.®° The troubles in Judea 
that triggered the Maccabean Revolt (167-160 BcE), for instance, may be attributed 
to one such reform.*! In addition, the transformation of Babylon (and probably also 
Uruk) under Antiochus II and Antiochus IV into a polis, with the concomitant im- 
plementation of the political organization of a Greek city-state, removed political 
power from its mighty temple in favor of a citizen assembly. However, at least some 
of the priestly elite were integrated into the citizen body.* 

The terms used for the different officials in each empire are unsurprisingly sim- 
ilar, since both were influenced by the Achaemenid and Greco-Macedonian 
traditions. However, studies comparing their actual functions are still needed. 
In the Ptolemaic Empire, the regions outside of Egypt were administered either by 
strategoi or oikonomoi, who reported directly to the king on both civil and finan- 
cial matters, while troops were stationed in garrisons. It is usually thought that, in 
taxing the Greek cities of Asia Minor, Ptolemaic and Seleucid officials—depending 
on who was in control of a given city—relied mainly on the fiscal institutions of 
the cities themselves, institutions that had developed since the Achaemenid occu- 
pation.®* Schuler has now shown that the taxes called phoroi refer to taxes within 
the city that were paid to the king, rather than to a lump sum levied as a tribute on 
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the cities.°° In Egypt and in Coele-Syria, the Ptolemies developed a hybrid system 
wherein tax farmers (telonai) bid on how much they would pay the state for the 
right to collect a given tax, lowering risk to the Ptolemies. State officials, police, and 
guards supervised the bidders’ collection of taxes.*° Ptolemy II, who organized the 
Ptolemaic fiscal system in Egypt, created monopolies for the production of special 
goods such as papyrus, textiles, and oil in order to lower their risks. It is difficult, 
however, to evaluate how much profit they made since the state itself consumed these 
products, for instance by distributing allowances in kind.*” The Ptolemies kept the 
traditional division of Egypt, which was divided into administrative divisions called 
nomes (nomoi). In each, three administrative branches shared the work. The first 
one supervised agricultural production and was the responsibility of the nomarchos 
and his subordinates, the toparchai and komarchai. The second one administrated 
the finances through the oikonomos and his clerks. The third branch kept records of 
land management, including sowing schedules. Each nome had a royal scribe (i-e., 
the basilikos grammateus) to whom the topogrammateis, as well as the village scribes 
(i.e., the komogrammateis), reported.** The Ptolemies’ primary innovations included 
increasing the use of Greek in administration (though Demotic Egyptian was still 
sometimes used in local official documents). The king appointed a strategos in each 
nome as military commander, who functionally replaced the nomarchos by gradu- 
ally gaining influence in civil matters, making him the top official in each nome by 
the early 220s BcE.*? The head of each branch reported to the dioiketes in Alexandria, 
who was the equivalent of a finance minister. A preserved memorandum from the 
dioiketes to his subordinates records how carefully and fairly he wished them to 
work, and reflects both the royal ideology of the caring official as well as the reality of 
the sorts of misconduct and negligence that undoubtedly occurred.” 

As in the Seleucid case, there were already royal officials who supervised the 
finances of the native temples in the 30th dynasty (380-343 BcE), but under the 
Ptolemies these became gradually more integrated into the state. This was made 
possible through the close relationship that the Ptolemies cultivated with the family 
of the high priests of Ptah in Memphis. They became the primary authority over all 
local priesthoods in Egypt. Over time, more local priestly families were serving in 
the army or the royal administration, and the Ptolemies could also dispatch special 
royal officials to supervise the finances of a temple during a particular period, for 
instance during the construction of the Edfu temple.”! The state’s payment of the 
syntaxis, literally a “contribution,” to the temples can be interpreted similarly, since 
the state likely paid it out of a pool of revenues from temple lands that it collected 
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itself. Previously, such revenues had been paid directly to the temples.”” In the 
second century, particular officials—men who had accumulated functions within 
the temples, royal administration, and the army, and who were usually of Egyptian 
origin—accelerated the process of integration.?’ After the Great Revolt in Upper 
Egypt, where the temples had always had a stronger control of land, the Ptolemies 
employed men from Egyptian priestly families who made a career in the military in 
order to regain control of the area.* 

Finally, in both empires, the precise status of Greek cities (poleis) and other 
settlements remains difficult to assess. In Egypt, the three poleis—Alexandria, 
Naucratis, and Ptolemais—were administrated separately. They were organ- 
ized autonomously with their own political institutions, though Alexandria did 
not have a council during most of this period.®* They also had their own laws 
and tribunals, even if royal edict superseded any such decisions. Not all of the 
inhabitants of these poleis had the status of citizens.?° Outside Egypt, Ptolemy 
I interfered with the constitution of the Cyrenaeans, while on Cyprus all of the 
cities, by 217 BCE, were under the authority of the strategos of the island.*’ Asia 
Minor, where the Seleucids and Ptolemies competed for loyalty, was a patchwork 
of settlements with different statuses that were often difficult to disentangle and 
that were not homogeneously controlled. If some cities were autonomous, gov- 
erning themselves freely and leading their own foreign policy (e.g., Iasos), Ma 
has shown that many cities were simultaneously self-governed and subordinate. 
They paid the phoros to the king, and sometimes had a royal garrison and/or a 
royal governor. Royal edicts, meanwhile, superseded civic decisions, but kings 
could also grant exemptions from any of these burdens or grant inviolability 
(asylia).°® Without such privileges, some cities and settlements could be granted 
to high officials as personal, royal gifts (dorea). A few cities were governed by local 
dynasts. Ma makes a distinction between “subject/provincial” cities in the prov- 
inces (e.g., in Karia and Lycia, as well as the new foundations) and “subordinated” 
cities that were not located on “subject hinterlands,’ such as Herakleia under 
Latmos. However, even subject cities organized themselves at times into regional 
leagues (e.g., the Chrysaorian League in Karia). The Seleucids also founded katoi- 
kiai, which were military settlements usually attached to preexisting civilian 
settlements and which were under the king’s direct control.?? Most shrines and 
villages on the “king’s land” (ie., the territories between the cities’ own) were 
also under the direct control of the royal administration. As a whole, however, 
one should be cautious about the terminology of subordination that reflects the 
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ideology of imperial control, and should refrain from generalizations about what 


were, in fact, case-by-case negotiations of privilege and status.1°° 


The Royal Economy? 


The abundant papyrological documentation available for Egypt makes it far easier 
to analyze its political and administrative organization than that of the Seleucid, but 
historians agree that Seleucid materials on stone and clay tablets suggest a similar 
level of sophistication.'°! The term “royal economy” has been applied to the political 
economy of both empires, but is misleading if it is taken to imply the nonexistence 
of private economic activity and if it is understood as a total—or uniform—control 
of the extraction process by the king (or for the king’s sole benefit).'° If the “royal 
economy” is defined as the set of institutions, with some regional variations, de- 
veloped by the monarchic state to produce, extract, and redistribute resources, it 
comes closer to being an accurate label. But the concept of political economy is 
preferred here because it avoids any confusion and allows comparisons with other 
empires. Both the Seleucids and the Ptolemies extracted more revenues than the 
Achaemenids because of the constant pressures inherent in the interstate system 
and the need to develop more efficient fiscal institutions. Both states, in periods 
of instability, tended to tax their populations excessively, to make confiscations, 
and both had difficulties preventing corruption and the raising of unlawful taxes 
by their agents. This could trigger internal revolts, but was sometimes resolved by 
the cancellation of tax arrears in so-called amnesty decrees.!°? Overall, however, 
both empires responded dynamically to changing circumstances through reform, 
especially in the first half of the second century BcE. The functions of both states, 
moreover, went beyond extraction. They used surpluses to build monuments and 
temples that could benefit different segments of the population. Their royal decrees 
were a source of law and offered a system of adjudication as an alternative to ex- 
isting systems found in native temples and in Greek city-states. The latter could also 
ask the king to send judges from other cities.'°* The documentation from Egypt 
makes it clear that the Ptolemies aimed to provide a trustworthy system of arbitra- 
tion and the means to secure private rights, notably through the development of the 
public notary in the second century.!°° In addition, Ptolemaic officials issued tax- 
receipts, and law enforcement was supported by a system of police, though its first 
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raison détre was certainly the protection of royal revenues and it was not immune 
to corruption.!6 


IV. Social and Cultural Developments 


War, population mobility, and the changing political economies of the Seleucid 
and the Ptolemaic empires shaped and were shaped by the societies and cultures 
of the eastern Mediterranean and Near East. Analysis of the social and cultural 
developments of both empires has moved away from a Helleno-centric perspective 
that assumes the end goal of conquest and the Hellenistic states’ ultimate achieve- 
mentto have been the unilateral spread of Greek culture (so-called Hellenization).!°” 
The influence of the postcolonial experience on historians of the Hellenistic world 
led them to reconstruct social relationships as strongly segregated between the 
invaders and the local populations, in contrast to earlier views of Hellenism as a 
fusion of Greek and non-Greek.!°8 Going beyond the fusion-segregation debate, 
scholarly analysis focuses now on the complex processes of interaction between 
ethnic and socioeconomic groups, as well as on the cultural influences of one on the 
other.!° 

The most obvious consequences of Alexander’s conquest and of empire forma- 
tion in the third century BcE were high levels of migration. Several hundred thou- 
sand men and women left the Greek world for Egypt and the Near East—many of 
them soldiers, who were often accompanied by their families.!!° In the third cen- 
tury, these migrants may have represented 5 percent of the Egyptian population 
(about four million people).'!' To these, one must add perhaps two or three million 
inhabitants who stayed in the Aegean, but who were part of the Ptolemaic Empire. 
Migrants from the Greek world represented a somewhat lower percentage of the 
total population of the Seleucid empire (of about 15-20 million).!!? The impact of 
these migrations varied greatly by region and also according to the type and number 
of immigrants. Large numbers settled in concentrated pockets such as the new capi- 
tals and other new cities. Internal migrants—those born in the region itself—settled 
there, as well. In Egypt, thousands of soldiers were granted cleruchic land and lived 
in villages with other settlers and local Egyptians, notably in the newly reclaimed 
Fayyum (150 kilometers southwest of modern Cairo).''? There were no cleruchic 
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grants on such a scale in the Seleucid Empire, and the so-called colonies (katoikiai) 
that were established were mainly in the western regions. It therefore seems that 
the extent of interaction with non-Greek populations in the Seleucid case was less 
significant. However, the sources are not as extensive as in Egypt, so we may be 
missing some of the picture.'!* There were tensions between local civilians and gar- 
rison troops, especially if soldiers were billeted in private homes, but relations could 
be good too, as in cases of benefactions on the part of the garrison-commanders 
and soldiers toward the community.! Protection, for instance, from piracy was 
another benefit. 

One of the impacts that these empires had on daily life was that some Greeks 
and non-Greeks intermarried. However, such unions are not easy to identify 
in the sources, even in the extensive documentation from Egypt, because some 
Egyptians used Greek names.''® Onomastics is unreliable as a means of identifying 
ethnic origin. However, when additional information is known, such as filiation 
and occupation, cases of mixed marriages can be detected. Scholars acknowledge 
an increasing number of mixed marriages in Egypt from the second century on- 
ward. Moreover, the use of doubled Greek and Egyptian names by some individuals 
may point to their mixed background.” Bilingualism was certainly prominent 
in such a group, and this largely overlapped with those among the local popula- 
tion involved in the Ptolemaic administration and the army."'® Tax lists from the 
third century Fayyum, which include lists of people living in the same household 
or their occupation, also provide unique information about the family structures 
of Greek migrants, whose households were on average larger than those of locals, 
since they often included several domestic slaves.'!? Slavery in both empires was a 
phenomenon that increased throughout this period and was closely related to war 
as a means of supply. Slaves worked mainly as servants, while the use of agricul- 
tural slaves remained overall limited in comparison to their use in Greek city-states 
and large urban centers like Babylon.!*° Royal land was cultivated by tenants—not 
by slaves—the so-called “royal peasants” called basilikoi laoi in the Seleucid case 
and basilikoi georgoi in the Ptolemaic case.'*! The bulk of the population, both 
migrants and locals, farmed and could also devote time to other occupations, such 
as craftsmanship and small-scale trade, especially during seasons requiring less 
intensive agricultural work.!”* The migrants, though, benefited from a privileged 
fiscal status in Egypt as Hellenes (i.e., Greeks). But this applied to all the inhabitants 
belonging to Hellene households, independent of origin, and families working for 
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the administration—whether Egyptian or Jewish—often shared the same status. !”* 
Nevertheless, in both empires, Greekness bestowed a higher social status, as can be 
seen again in third-century Egypt through exemption from the salt tax (which was 
a sort of capitation tax) for those involved in culturally Greek occupations (e.g., 
teachers, athletes, actors). We know less about the status of single individuals in the 
Seleucid Empire.!*4 There, the question can be asked in terms of the status of the 
settlement in which one lived, described as a typology of subordination by Ma.!*° 
Subject cities, whether old or new, were closely supervised by royal officials and a 
garrison and each used the royal dating formulas, which stood in contrast to subor- 
dinate cities. These cities normally escaped all of these but remained under political 
control, with kings imposing decrees and taxes. 

Yet the interdependence between kings and cities, the latter being sources of 
revenues and difficult to besiege, should not be overlooked.'”° No rebellion organ- 
ized by the cities themselves is attested in Asia Minor perhaps precisely because 
negotiations (about legal status, absence of garrison, or tax exemptions) between 
them and the kings could occur—that is, until Roman intervention in the east 
offered the possibility of taking sides, or not, against the king.!”” In contrast, revolts 
that sometimes led to secession of parts of either empire or to smaller scale riots are 
attested in other regions.'*8 Social unrest was often caused by Greco-Macedonian 
governors and elites, but could also be triggered by dynastic conflicts.!?? Attempts 
to extract more resources may have been one of the causes of the revolts of the 
second century, though one should also acknowledge the destabilization caused by 
successions of bad harvests: new climatic data seem to confirm the Nile failures 
that are already known from ancient evidence.'*? Socioeconomic causes were 
entangled with religious and ethnic considerations in at least some of the revolts, 
such as the Great Revolt in Egypt and the troubles that led to the Maccabean Revolt 
in Judea, but their weight is debated among scholars. It was recently argued that 
the number of revolts with religious and/or ethnic overtones remained low thanks 
to socioeconomic solidarities between the royal administration and local elites, 
which facilitated negotiations and collaborations.'*! In fact, non-Greek priestly 
elites played the role of mediator between local populations and the king, while 
the Friends (Philoi) of the king served as intermediaries with the cities of the 
Aegean world. 

These two main aristocratic networks shared privileged relationships with the 
king and shaped cultural developments at the court and beyond, even if, as most 
historians may be right to argue, the priestly elites did not have the status of Friends 
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or of inner-court members. They would, however, be present at court for important 
events.!5* Haubold has recently demonstrated the ways in which the Babylonian 
elite could guarantee dynastic continuities through his analysis of the Babyloniaca, 
a history of Babylon written in Greek by the local priest Berossus.'*? The influ- 
ence of Berossus’s text and of its Egyptian counterpart, the Aegyptiaca written by 
the priest Manetho, may have remained limited, but they illustrate attempts to ac- 
tively shape and translate non-Greek cultures in terms understandable to Greek 
elites and can be read as treatises on kingship.'*4 Translation of texts, in the narrow 
sense, was also one of the many intellectual activities occurring at the Alexandrian 
court, as illustrated by the romantic narrative of the Torah’s translation into Greek 
(ie., the Septuagint).!8° Geographical and ethnographical inquiries proliferated, 
even if they often revealed more about the society that produced them than about 
the one under investigation. Scientific research flourished.’ Literary produc- 
tion by the Alexandrian court poets, most notably Theocritus, Callimachus, and 
Apollonius of Rhodes, was full of references to Greek culture but could also be un- 
derstood as alluding to some elements of Egyptian culture.'*” Similarly, more and 
more Egyptian elements have been found in Alexandria.!%° The overtone of both 
empires’ culture was Hellenic—but Hellenic culture was not exclusive, at least in the 
Ptolemaic case. 

This may suggest, in fact, a greater presence of elites of Egyptian or Greco-Egyptian 
origin at—or in closer relationship with—the Ptolemaic court than is usually 
thought. This was at least the case from the second century on, the best example 
being that of the finance minister (dioiketes) Dioscourides, whose mother was an 
Egyptian priestess and father a man probably of Greek origin.!%? Dozens of cases at 
different levels of the administrative and military hierarchies can be enumerated in 
Egypt and may be described as forming a transcultural elite.!*° In contrast, Seleucid 
examples are rare. This may partially be due to the nature of the sources: Anu- 
uballit-Nicarchus and Anu-uballit-Kephalon, of Babylonian origin, were succes- 
sively governors of Uruk, and in the first case, Anu-uballit was granted his Greek 
name by King Antiochus II.!4! The higher level of social and ethnic integration 
in Egypt may be explained by the pattern of settlement common there (i.e., fewer 
Greek-style city-states, in which mixed unions were discouraged), by a long tradi- 
tion of symbolism that resonated in both cultures, and even by the attraction of new 
arrivals to traditional Egyptian religion. This included, already in the mid-third 
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century, the integration of royal and dynastic cults in the Egyptian temples. And 
this, as described by the priests in the famous trilingual decrees, facilitated trans- 
cultural events like festivals that incorporated all royal subjects.!”? In the Seleucid 
Empire, the creation of the royal cult came far later (193 BCE), and certainly imitated 
Ptolemaic cult.!*° In both empires, though, the king was the unifying figure for all 
their subjects. 


V. Conclusion 


Warfare and kingship are the central elements of many empires, and the Ptolemaic 
and Seleucid cases are no exception. But above all, incessant war drove the devel- 
opment of new fiscal institutions and stimulated expansion and a growing com- 
plexity in their administration. Coined money became essential even if the level of 
monetization remains difficult to assess. Beyond the four basic functions of early 
states identified by Tilly, their administrative structures managed the redistribution 
of goods and aimed to increase production (through land reclamation, settlements, 
and land grants). They also offered services, in particular adjudication and legal 
mechanisms that secured private property, while the king, as the central ideolog- 
ical figure of the empire, supported and infiltrated local religious traditions. Indeed, 
this significantly influenced the way that Roman emperors operated in their territo- 
ries afterward. As noted by specialists of both empires, their ruling strategies were 
flexibly adapted to different audiences and circumstances.'*4 Their administration 
and royal ideology penetrated almost every aspect of society while integrating large 
segments of the local elites into the state machinery. 
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7 
The Mauryan Empire 


Himanshu Prabha Ray 


The Mauryan Empire (321-185 Bcg) has a unique place in India’s history. It is 
celebrated as the first empire established across large parts of South Asia and 
extending into modern Afghanistan. More importantly, its memory continued to 
be invoked in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit writings of Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu affil- 
iation, throughout the historical periods. For example, the Rajatarangini, a chron- 
icle written in Sanskrit by the Kashmiri poet Kalhana in 1148/1149 cz attributes 
to Asoka, the most famous of the Mauryan emperors, the foundation of Srinagari, 
the old capital, identified with a site in the vicinity of the present city of Srinagar 
in Kashmir. Asoka figures as the patron of the ancient and famous Saiva shrine of 
Vijayesvara. 

Jain sources also know of Asoka, but he is not as central in Jain accounts as he 
is in Buddhist ones. Instead, Jain histories focus more on Asoka’s grandfather and 
founder of the dynasty, Candragupta, who they say became a Jain. Historians of one 
of the Jain sects, the Digambaras, credit him with leading a migration south to avoid 
a great famine, and eventually dying in meditation at the holy shrine of Sravana 
Belgola in the modern South Indian state of Karnataka. Asoka’s grandson and suc- 
cessor, Samprati, is honored as a Jain ruler who actively spread Jainism to different 
parts of South Asia. Medieval Jain writers, such as the twelfth-century polymath 
Hemacandra, described the king’s good deeds in glowing terms. Samprati and his 
temples and icons thereby came to occupy a prominent place in the Jain history of 
western India closely analogous to that occupied by Asoka in the Buddhist history 
of India. 

Buddhist texts such as the Mahavamsa, the earliest Pali chronicle of Sri Lanka, 
dated to the late fourth or early fifth century cx, are the most consistent in emulating 
the notion of kingship propagated by Asoka. In the Sri Lankan chronicles, the em- 
phasis is on the purification of the Buddhist Sangha by Asoka, as well as the dis- 
patch of Buddhist missionaries not only to different parts of the subcontinent, but 
also to Suvarnabhumi—often identified with parts of Southeast Asia—and most of 
all to Sri Lanka. There are references to King Devanampiyatissa (250-210 BCE) of 
Sri Lanka being re-consecrated by envoys of ASoka.! 

The Mauryas, and particularly Candragupta, the founder of the dynasty, are re- 
ferred to prominently in early Greek accounts of the eastern empire of Alexander the 


1 Geiger 1950; Olivelle, Leoshko, and Prabha 2012, 1-16. 
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Great. The Greek historian Arrian of Nicomedia states that the Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes went further than Alexander and his men, and visited Candragupta 
(or, to the Greeks, Sandracottus), the greatest king of the Indians. He also vis- 
ited Pataliputra, but did not travel further east or south.” Scholars have debated 
the veracity of Megasthenes’s reports, considering that his writings survive only 
in fragments. These writings acquired primacy in the search for the chronology 
of the Mauryas by the Asiatic Society, founded in 1784 by Sir William Jones, an 
English philologist and judge based in Calcutta. Based on his study of the Sanskrit 
Puranas, Jones tabulated a detailed history of the kings of Magadha, one of the an- 
cient kingdoms of North India. The members of the ruling dynasty of the Nandas 
are said to have been killed by the clever brahmana Canakya who then established 
Candragupta Mauryaas king.’ On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his place was 
usurped by his commander-in-chief, Pusyamitra Sunga. 

While Chandragupta founded the Mauryan dynasty and expanded its rule in 
large parts of the Ganga Valley and the northwest, it was his grandson ASoka who 
established supremacy over the subcontinent, as evident from his edicts that inform 
us of his empire. Asoka’s epigraphs, inscribed on pillars and rocks, are found over 
an extensive area from Gandhara in the northwest (now Pakistan) to Karnataka in 
South India. In Major Rock Edict I, Asoka refers to the people on the frontiers— 
the Greek ruler Antiochus in the northwest and the Ceras, Colas, Pandyas, etc., in 
the far south. Rock Edict V alludes to officers responsible for the establishment and 
promotion of dhamma or dharma even among the Greeks (yavanas), Kambojas, 
and others resident on the western borders of his dominions, while Rock Edict XIII 
refers to his victories over the Greek king yavanaraja Antiyoka and others bordering 
his dominions, such as Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and Alexander. 

In Rock Edict XII, which is the largest in the group, ASoka expresses remorse 
at the loss of life that occurred during the conquest of Kalinga, identified with the 
coastal areas of the modern Indian state of Odisha, which took place in the ninth 
year of his reign. Interestingly, Rock Edict XII is not found at the two sites of Asoka’s 
edicts in Odisha and is replaced by two separate edicts at both Jaugada on the north 
bank of the Rishikulya River, in Ganjam district, and at Dhauli on the banks of the 
river Daya, eight kilometers south of Bhubaneswar, the present capital of Odisha. 
The Dhauli and Jaugada edicts are addressed to the officials at Tosali and Samapa, 
respectively, indicating the names of ancient settlements near the two sites. The sep- 
arate edicts exhort the officers to gain the affection and confidence of the people, 
whom Asoka regarded as his children, and to promote dhamma among them. 

In the southeast section of Bhubaneswar, about five kilometers from the rock 
edict at Dhauli, several seasons of archaeological excavations have been conducted 
at the fortified site of Sisupalgarh, roughly one square kilometer on plan. A striking 
feature of the Sisupalgarh fort, quadrangular in outline, is the alignment of 13 


? Karttunen 1997, 70-71. 
3 Jones 1790, 139. 
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monolithic laterite columns that still survive and a large gateway made of dressed 
laterite blocks. The fort was circumscribed by the stream Gangua (or Gandhavati), 
which flows around Sisupalgarh. The latest results of excavations have suggested 
that the initial occupation of the site dates from 500 BcE and continued until the 
seventh century CE. However, dates are not available for the different structures 
at the site, such as the fortifications or the Buddhist stupa that has been identified 
within the area. 

In the past, scholars have constantly tried to reconcile information contained 
in the edicts with those from other sources, such as the biography of Asoka in 
Buddhist texts, like the Asokdvadana written 500 years after Mauryan rule, in the 
second century CE, in Sanskrit. In the Asokavaddna, compiled in northwestern 
India, Asoka is described as an ugly prince who quelled the revolt in Taxila (in 
present-day Pakistan) and ascended the throne after killing his brothers. His fierce 
and malevolent nature was tamed by the Buddhist monk Upagupta, who is said 
to have converted him and inspired him to visit places associated with the life of 
the Buddha. Asoka then built 84,000 stupas throughout his empire. The text also 
includes the tragic story of his son Kunal, who was blinded by a jealous stepmother. 
A second text that popularized the story of ASoka was the Ceylonese chronicle, 
the Mahavamsa, which was discussed earlier. The text, however, presents a very dif- 
ferent perspective on the king and does not mention Asoka’s ugliness or his violent 
nature. 

It is evident, therefore, that Asoka’s reign, as recounted in the Sri Lankan chron- 
icles, was considered to be a model for future rulers and continued to inspire later 
kings well into the present day. The afterlife of the Mauryan Empire entered its latest 
phase in the mid-twentieth century, as the 284 men and women involved in framing 
the Constitution of India accepted the importance of the Mauryas, and their most 
famous king, Asoka (268-232 BcE). The Constitution of India was adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on November 26, 1949, and came into effect on January 
26, 1950, announcing India’s birth as a Republic. In the next section, I discuss the 
unique features of the Mauryan Empire, features that perhaps added to its appeal 
for successive rulers, as well as to the longevity of its reputation. 


Archaeology of the Mauryan Empire 


The inscriptions of Asoka refer to at least four provinces in the empire: a northern 
one with headquarters at Taxila; a western one centered on Ujjayini; an eastern one 
with headquarters at Tosali; and a southern one at Suvarnagiri. Rock Edict XVI 
refers to inspection tours by officials based in Taxila and Ujjain. Historians have 
tended to credit the Mauryans with improving the material life of their subjects 
and have often cited archaeological evidence, such as the presence of fortified 
settlements, cities, the use of brick, the presence of soakage pits or ring wells, the 
introduction of handmade objects (made of fired clay, beads, and punch-marked 
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coins), the use of high-quality ceramics (such as the Northern Black Polished Ware 
[NBPW]), weights, the widespread use of iron implements, and so on. Significantly, 
none of this evidence dates exclusively to the Mauryan period (i.e., from 321 to 185 
BCE), but instead belongs to a larger time period that falls between 550 and 100 
BCE. Erdosy has periodized the NBPW period into early (550-400 BcE), middle 
(400-250 Bc), and late phases (250-100 BcE) within this larger time frame,’ and 
more recent analysis has highlighted regional variation even within North India.’ It 
is also important to underscore the fact that these archaeological correlates relating 
to cities and towns are limited to sites in North India. 

A settlement hierarchy is evident in North India by 400 Bcg, with the largest 
sites, surrounded by monumental earthen ramparts, dominating the major arteries 
of communication. At the bottom of the scale were nucleated village settlements, 
inhabited by agriculturalists and herders. In between were minor centers and 
towns, which have revealed evidence for the manufacture of ceramics and lithic 
blades, finished and unfinished beads, as well as metal smelting. Several of these 
towns were fortified, the ramparts serving defensive purposes and also demarcating 
cities from the surrounding landscape. The largest sites of the period were the cap- 
ital cities and political centers. It is no coincidence that these included the cap- 
ital cities of principalities known from early Buddhist sources, such as Rajgir (of 
Magadha, until superseded by Pataliputra), Campa (of Anga), Ujjain (of Avanti), 
and Rajghat (of Kasi). Perhaps the southernmost centers on this list were Besnagar, 
near Sanchi, and Tripuri in central India. Such broad cultural unity across North 
India is impressive. 

The archaeological search for the imperial city of the Mauryans started in 
the eighteenth century, when Major James Rennell, the English geographer ap- 
pointed surveyor-general of India, identified it with the city of Patna, the pre- 
sent capital of the state of Bihar in 1783. This identification was based on Greek 
accounts, such as that of Megasthenes, who mentioned it as Palibothra. The 
Archaeological Survey of India conducted excavations at the site of Kumrahar, 
located six kilometers east of Patna railway station, in the years 1912-1915 under 
the American archaeologist D. B. Spooner, with funds donated by the industri- 
alist Sir Ratan Tata. In this excavation, traces of 72 pillars were found. Further 
excavations in 1951-1955 exposed eight more pillars of the hall and four addi- 
tional ones belonging to the entrance or porch. Since then, it has been popularly 
referred to as the “Eighty Pillared Hall, though its Mauryan connections need to 
be substantiated with further archaeological work. The site continued in use for 
several centuries afterward, as evident from brick structures of the early centuries 
of the Common Era identified as Arogya Vihara (i.e., a hospital-cum-monastery 
complex). In addition to Pataliputra, several other urban centers have also been 
discovered in the archaeological record. 


4 Erdosy 1995. 
> Uesugi 2002. 
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Unlike developments in the north, there were no contemporary fortified centers 
in peninsular India and no evidence of Mauryan settlement, except scattered finds 
of NBPW and black-slipped wares, found in coastal centers. Between the second and 
first millennia BCE, peninsular India was home to iron-using megalithic communities, 
and scholars posit significant cultural integration on the basis of the construction 
of large monuments of stones, often sepulchral in nature. Chronologically, the Iron 
Age megalithic sites occur over several centuries, from 1200 BCE to 300 cz, and ex- 
tend across all regions of peninsular India, with the exception of the western Deccan, 
encompassing parts of the present states of Maharashtra and Gujarat. It seems to have 
been a two-tiered settlement hierarchy, with 26 sites being more than five hectares 
in extent, each capable of supporting a population of approximately 1,000 residents, 
while a majority of settlements were smaller than this. An analysis of sizes of 333 
megalithic cemeteries shows enormous variation, with the smallest class of ceme- 
tery (those with between one and 50 monuments) numbering 258, while large burial 
grounds numbered only 75. Despite their large numbers, these burials contained the 
remains of a small percentage of the population, most of them between the ages of 
17 and 35.° It is significant that the inscriptions of Asoka are located in the vicinity 
of megalithic sites, which both pre-date and post-date the Mauryan Empire. A study 
of site sizes indicates that the larger megalithic sites were found not at locations of 
Asokan inscriptions, but along major routes of communication, thereby throwing 
into doubt claims that there was a Mauryan settlement in peninsular India, in the vi- 
cinity of the rock edicts, that may have controlled local resources such as gold mines. 
‘These routes are known to have persisted in subsequent post-Mauryan periods. 

Historians such as Romila Thapar have attempted to explain the lack of archaeo- 
logical evidence for Mauryan presence in peninsular India by suggesting that, since 
mines were under the control of the state, as mentioned in the Arthasastra, local 
elites may have been used as suppliers of mineral resources to the Mauryan centers. 
This would have required only the presence of “an administration limited to the 
senior levels in the region.”” 

These different archaeological correlates in the Ganga Plains, when compared 
to those in peninsular India, provide indications of the varied nature of settlement 
on the subcontinent, with different areas experiencing growing political hierarchy. 
It is on this diverse local and regional basis that the Mauryans attempted to es- 
tablish unified control, as is evident from inscriptions. Nevertheless, concessions 
were made to various language groups that constituted the diverse audiences of the 
inscriptions of Asoka.® They also help place in context the edicts themselves, with 


® Brubaker 2008. 

? Thapar [1961] 1997, 272. This ties in with Thapar’s argument that Magadha was a metropolitan state with 
flexible control, rather than a primary state. “The control of the metropolitan state over the peripheral areas 
would be through administration, the upper levels under central authority and the lower levels under local 
authority. This bifurcation would be possible if the major concern of the metropolitan state was to collect tax 
and tribute and even plunder during campaigns, but not to restructure the economy of the peripheral areas in 
an attempt to integrate it and bring it into a uniform pattern” (Thapar 1984, 160). 

8 Norman 2012. 
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their universal and pan-Indian appeal, while at the same time identifying the king 
as a major patron supporting a variety of religious activities. 

As discussed elsewhere,’ the centralized model of Mauryan control needs to be 
re-examined, since it is based on an inadequate appraisal of the archaeological data. 
Much of the discussion concerning the centralized nature of the state continues 
to be based on the Arthasdstra of Kautilya,'° though it is generally accepted that 
the text in its present form dates significantly later, to the early centuries of the 
Common Era.'! The emergence of the state has been linked to the expansion and 
control of agricultural activity and the development of urban centers, but there has 
been insufficient discussion of the state's capacity to control an equally important 
economic activity—trade. 

Trade and exchange are by no means by-products of agricultural expansion, as is 
often accepted,” but are instead activities integral to all societies. The archaeolog- 
ical evidence, discussed earlier, from Iron Age sites in peninsular India, provides 
evidence for a long pre-Mauryan history of exchange and trade in the region, both 
overland and coastal. Rulers certainly tapped revenues from trade, but they neither 
controlled nor initiated it.!3 Trade involved a complex range of transactions, with 
gifts to those in authority, and prestige commodities required by powerful groups 
and residents of cities at one end of the scale, while barter and monetary exchanges 
were the norm at the local and regional level.'* 

Trade activity was by its very nature mobile, cutting across political frontiers and, 
as a result, creating its own networks of communication and information transfer. 
In the historical period, one significant use of writing was for trade activities. The 
shared culture that extended across not only South Asia, but also the Indian Ocean, 
was part of a literate tradition, which was by no means controlled by the ruler or 
the brahmana, but included Buddhist and Jaina monks, navigators, as well as trade 
and craft groups. These networks may be identified in the archaeological record by 
specimens of writing on pottery, seals, and sealings, which often predate Asokan 
inscriptions.° 


9 Ray 2008, 13-51. 

10 Thapar [1961] 1997, 117: “This area (Ganga plains) would be under a high-powered, centralized, bu- 
reaucratic control, being the nucleus of the empire, and may have approximated the pattern of government 
described in the Arthasastra. The text therefore may be said to relate not to an imperial system, but possibly to 
the functioning of a metropolitan state within such a system.” 

1 Olivelle 2013. 

1 Thapar postulated a shift from the pastoral economy of the pre-Mauryan period to a village economy 
based on agriculture under the Mauryas (Thapar [1961] 1997, 55). “Comparative permanence of settlement” 
is said to have resulted in trade and the “establishment of a mercantile community through a system of guilds” 
(ibid., 55). “One of the more important results of the political unification of India under the Mauryas, and the 
control of a strong centralized government, was the impetus given to the various crafts. With the improve- 
ment of administration, the organization of trade became easier and the crafts gradually assumed the shape of 
small-scale industries” (ibid., 72). 

13 Manusmriti (VIII, 219) states that the king was the final authority for settling disputes between guilds. 
The Arthasastra refers to the collection of revenue at the city gates (II.21.1), but also lists several exemptions in 
the case of goods required for rituals and ceremonies (II.21.18). 

14 The Arthasastra provides an interesting array of possibilities for the acquisition of commodities. For ex- 
ample, horses could be obtained as gifts (panyagarika), purchased, obtained in war, bred in the stables, re- 
ceived in return for help, or temporarily borrowed (II.30.1). 

15 Ray 2006. 
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The distribution of inscriptions of Asoka is unique on the Indian subcontinent. 
Their extensive coverage, from Gandhara in the northwest (in what is now Pakistan) 
to Karnataka in South India, is replicated in no other period in the country’s 
long history. It is significant that through his dhammalipi, or writings on dhamma 
(often translated as “religion”), in various versions—abridged, medium-length, and 
long—Asoka presented a unified vision for the Indian subcontinent, one that linked 
together the different parts of the country. The same (or a very similar) text was 
duplicated in widely disparate parts of the subcontinent. How do these edicts help 
us in understanding the nature of the Mauryan Empire? 


The Empire and the Royal Edicts 


Asokan edicts have often been seen as marking the limits of ASoka’s empire on the 
Indian subcontinent, and they contain references to neighbors further south in 
peninsular India—that is, the Cholas, Cheras, and Pandyas—as well as to the Greek 
kings Antigonus and Antiochus in the northwest. 


Ashoka brought about the political unification of the country. He bound it further 
by one dharma, one language and virtually one script called Brahmi, which was 
used in most of the inscriptions ... Ashoka followed a tolerant religious policy, not 
attempting to foist his Buddhist faith on his subjects; on the contrary, he made gifts 
to non-Buddhists and even anti-Buddhist sects... Above all, Ashoka is important 
in history for his policy of peace, non-aggression and cultural conquest.!® 


In contrast to Sharma's argument of the Buddhist dharma/dhamma (or religious 
policy) being the dominant unifying factor in Asoka’s cultural conquest, Romila 
Thapar suggests that ASoka’s dhamma is not to be equated with Buddhist ethics. 
The transmission of this dhamma came through reiteration in inscriptions and 
through the agency of officials. “Empire, as understood here, was a specific polity, 
controlling a demarcated territory, with sovereign authority over its subjects 
exercised through administrative supervision and a philosophy of persuasive as- 
sociation.” Monuments were symbols of conquest and power, and Asoka is said 
to have introduced “a single code of social ethics” which he termed dhamma. 
Interestingly, the Mauryas did not take what could be called imperial titles. Asoka 
uses devanampiya (the beloved of the gods) in his inscriptions and speaks of the 
boundless projection of his dhamma.!” 

The inscriptions of Asoka are dated in the ruler’s regnal years, ranging from 
eighth to twenty-seventh, and these may be classified into Rock Edicts (Major and 
Minor), cave inscriptions, and Pillar Edicts (Major and Minor). These dates have 


16 Sharma 2005, 177. 
7 Thapar 2006, 304. 
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been correlated—based on external sources, such as the mention of contemporary 
Greek kings—to an absolute date range from 264-245 BcE. The script (i.e., Brahmi) 
that was used to engrave records across the country is remarkably similar, though 
two of the rock inscriptions at Shahbazgarhi in Peshawar district, and Mansehra in 
Hazara district (in present-day Pakistan) are in the Kharosthi script. Both Brahmi 
and Kharosthi were contemporary, with the latter largely prevalent in the north- 
western part of the Indian subcontinent. The language used most extensively 
was Prakrit, the principal dialect being the one spoken in Magadha.’® Bilingual 
inscriptions in Greek and Aramaic are another indicator of Asoka’s distinctiveness 
in Indian history.’ 

The Minor Rock Edicts are said to form the earliest group of Asokan inscriptions, 
followed by the Major Rock Edicts, which consisted of a set of 14 proclamations 
inscribed on rock.”° In his Minor Rock Edicts, Asoka refers to himselfas an upasaka, 
or lay devotee of the Buddha, and expresses his desire that the dhamma percolate 
down to include elephant-trainers, charioteers, teachers, and scribes. It would seem 
that the southern versions of these edicts all belong to a single recension, which was 
engraved extensively upon the hills at one specific time, as indicated by the refer- 
ence to 256 nights after the king became a lay worshipper.”! The dhamma of these 
records is largely ethical, with the injunction to “obey mother and father, obey the 
teachers; have mercy on living beings; speak the truth and propagate the dhamma.” 

The Pillar Edicts were the last to be promulgated, their location being re- 
stricted largely to the north. No example of these has so far been found south of 
the Vindhyas. Ghosh was perhaps one of the few scholars to suggest that ASokan 
pillars marked sites of Buddhist stupas or shrines that were constructed under the 
direction of the ruler. He made a strong case that both pillars and stupas formed 
an architectural schema, which continued into later periods and evolved into 
the association between dhvaja-stambhas (or flag posts) and temples.”* He also 
discussed the second century BCE bas-relief at Bharhut, where the representation 
of the Diamond Throne and Bodhi tree included a free-standing pillar with an 
elephant capital. There is little doubt that the Pillar Edicts were usually situated 
at sites that came to be associated with Buddhist pilgrimage, such as at Sarnath, 
Sanchi, Lumbini, and Nigalisagar. Three cave inscriptions in the Barabar hills of 
Gaya district of eastern India record gifts to the Ajivikas by King Piyadassi, who is 
identified with Asoka. 

The location of the pillars forms a cluster in the middle Ganga Plain, proceeding 
in a linear pattern. Traditionally, these were regarded as monolithic. Subsequent 
research has shown that the fine-textured sandstone that was used for the pillars 
was obtained from the Chunar hills and was transported in blocks to sites in the 


18 Salomon 1998, 133-140. 
19 Parker 2012. 

20 Falk 2006, 55-56. 

21 Wright 2000, 319-339. 
22 Ghosh 1967. 
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Ganga Plains through an elaborate riverine navigation system. This is further con- 
firmed by comparing the lithographic composition of a Mauryan period fragment 
from Sarnath with Chunar sandstone. Investigations have shown that the ancient 
quarries were used once, and that a block, when detached from its parent bed, was 
dressed by chiseling it into a cylindrical shape. This shape facilitated the transpor- 
tation of stone blocks that were finally assembled and finished at the site of their 
installation by itinerant stone masons. A plaster coat of crushed sandstone with he- 
matite pellets was applied to the surface of the pillars to facilitate the engraving of 
the edicts.” 

The Pillar Edict series is comprised of a set of six proclamations and appears to 
be the result of careful composition. In Pillar Edict 1, dhamma is declared to be 
an important element of policy, and in the following edicts the king enumerates 
concrete measures with which he tried to promote the cause of dhamma. A close 
reading of the royal edicts shows that Asoka presented a unique understanding of 
kingship in his inscriptions, which found wide acceptance in Buddhist writing, as it 
did also among several rulers in subsequent centuries. Scholars have identified two 
genres of inscriptions: those in the first person; and those that refer to the king in 
the third person. The first category is covered mainly by the Pillar Edicts distributed 
widely across North India, which were the last to be engraved around the twenty- 
sixth year after ASoka’s coronation, and which present a unified textual corpus. All 
the others, including a majority of the rock edicts and the Greek and Aramaic texts, 
were written in the third person. 

Recent scholarship also questions the traditionally held view that ASoka was 
the author of the inscriptions and that he dictated them and ordered them to 
be engraved on pillars and rocks.” It is suggested that the inscriptions were 
accompanied by covering letters and were engraved locally. They were transmitted 
in Magadhi Prakrit, the dialect known to have been spoken in the ancient kingdom 
of Magadha, which formed the core of the Mauryan Empire. As the range of dialects 
varies from series to series, it is evident that the scribes tried to write in the dia- 
lect they thought was appropriate for the region, except in the case of Karnataka 
in the south. Thus, the edicts of Asoka were mediated by several layers of editorial, 
anthologizing, inscriptional, and translation activities. 

The edicts of Asoka refer to several officials or mahdmatas: those in charge of 
frontier areas, those overseeing women’s welfare, and dhamma-mahamatas whose 
task was to spread dhamma. Rock Edict V describes them as “busy in all sects, 
establishing dhamma, increasing the interest in dhamma and attending to the wel- 
fare and happiness of those who are devoted to dhamma.” Major Rock Edict III 
refers to officials at the district level, such as yutta and parisa (or “counselors”). One 
of the terms that Asoka uses almost a hundred times in his inscriptions is dhamma 
or dharma, and perhaps for the first time dhamma becomes a key concept in 


23 Jayaswal 2012. 
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political theology, though the term is difficult to translate (as we discuss in the next 
section). 


The Dhamma 


Asoka insisted that his dhamma was based on ancient tradition, which had been 
ignored by past kings who governed unjustly. He termed his dhamma “ancient 
custom” and proclaimed a revival of such tradition. The involvement of Asoka 
with dhamma was by no means limited to propagation of an ethical way of life, 
something that is evident from his records. Minor Rock Edict III was addressed to 
the Buddhist Sangha and the laity, and contains an unequivocal expression of the 
emperor's respect and faith in the “three jewels.” The three jewels of Buddhism are 
identified as the Buddha (or the Enlightened One), dhamma (or the teachings of the 
Buddha leading to Enlightenment), and the Sangha (or the community of monks). 
In the Bairat Rock Edict, ASoka recommends the study and reflection of seven 
texts of the Buddhist canon as a way of ensuring that the dhamma would last for- 
ever. Rock Edict VIII dates his pilgrimage (dharmayatra) to Sambodhi (i.e., Bodh 
Gaya) 10 years after his coronation. Minor pillar inscriptions at Allahabad, Sarnath, 
and Sanchi (Minor Pillar Edict III) are generally referred to as “schism edicts” and 
warn monks and nuns against creating schisms in the Sangha. In his edicts, ASoka 
praises ceremonies performed for religious purposes (maha-[phalle [e] dhamma- 
mangale), but decries those performed on the occasion of births, illnesses, and 
weddings (Rock Edict IX). At Bodh Gaya, the installation of a polished sandstone 
throne (vajrasana) found by Cunningham in a shrine at the foot of the Bodhi tree 
is attributed to Asoka.** In spite of this active interest in the Sangha and its affairs, 
the edicts of ASoka make it amply clear that the protection and support of the ruler 
extended beyond the Sangha to brahmanas, all religious mendicants, as well as to 
all religious sects. ASoka placed Buddhism side by side with Brahmanism, Jainism, 
and the Ajivikas in his edicts and stressed that his dhamma was not the doctrine of 
one religion but was universal.”° 

A comparison of the Asokan edicts with contemporary descriptions of king- 
ship as enshrined in the Dharmasastras’’ and the Arthasastra, a treatise on state- 
craft in Sanskrit traditionally dated to fourth century BcE, make it obvious that the 
dhamma of the edicts was not doctrinal and did not adhere to any one religion, but 
denoted universal law and righteousness. Scholars have suggested that “in Asoka 


we see an integration of political theory within a cosmological vision.’ 


25 Bloch 1912, 153-154. 

26 Yamazaki 1999, 17-36. 

27 The Dharmasastras are important within the Hindu tradition, both as a source of religious law 
describing the life of an ideal householder and as a symbolic summation of Hindu knowledge about religion, 
law, and ethics. 

8 Copland et al. 2012, 59. 
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This is not the place to discuss the etymology of dhamma/dharma or changes 
in its meaning over time from its earliest occurrence in Vedic literature. What 
is undeniable is the contribution of Asoka to enhancing its significance within 
political thought. There is no doubt that early Vedic texts underscored the links 
between dharma and the king: “The term is especially connected to social order, 
to the rules that govern society, and to the king’s duty to maintain order and 
to administer the judicial process.””? As evident from the frequent use of the 
term in his edicts, ASoka redefined it to make it almost entirely an ethical con- 
cept and articulated a new “religio-moral foundation for the unprecedented im- 
perial formation of which he was the principal architect.’*? This had far-reaching 
implications for imperial theology, and it is no surprise that a direct consequence 
of Asoka’s reforms saw the emergence of Dharmasastric literature in Sanskrit, 
first in the form of sutras and then in metrical treatises beginning with Manu’s 
Dharmasastra, which gained unprecedented acceptance by the fifth century cE. 
Dhamma or dharma was to remain at the forefront of religious and political dis- 
course for the next two millennia as Buddhism spread across Asia. In the next 
section, we stay with India and discuss the afterlife of the pillars of ASoka, which 
perhaps contributed in a major way to the continuation of the cultural memory 
regarding Asoka. 


Asokan Pillars in History 


The most famous monuments associated with Asoka are the free-standing pillars 
that bear his inscriptions.*! Asoka set up at least 20 such pillars, including those 
inscribed with his edicts in Prakrit. The locations of these extend over the northern 
parts of the Indian subcontinent, from the Nepal Terai to the districts of Champaran 
and Muzaffarpur in northern Bihar, to Sarnath near Varanasi and Kausambi near 
Allahabad, to the Meerut and Hissar districts, and to Sanchi in central India. 
Unfortunately only a few of the pillar capitals survive and only seven complete 
specimens are known. Nevertheless, it is abundantly clear from subsequent copies, 
which were later engraved on many of the pillars, along with the displacement 
of pillars to other locations, that a rich oral tradition had emerged around them, 
which helped to keep the memory of Asoka alive long after his death. For example, 
in the fifth century cE, Samudragupta inscribed the Allahabad-Kausambi Pillar of 
Asoka with his prasasti (or eulogy). The pillar also records the visit of Raja Birbal, a 
prominent courtier of the Mughal emperor Akbar (1542-1605). Subsequently, his 
successor Jehangir (1569-1627) added another inscription to this pillar, which re- 
corded his ancestry. 


29 Olivelle 2005, 127. 
30 Olivelle 2005, 127. 
31 This section is based on Ray 2014, 123-133. 
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Two other Asokan pillars were shifted to Delhi by Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq 
in 1367 ce. A description of the removal of these pillars is given in a contempo- 
rary account the Shams-i-Siraj.>? One of these was brought from Topra by boat on 
the Yamuna River and installed on a three-storied building in front of the Friday 
mosque in Firuz Shah Kotla, Delhi. The pillar has two principal inscriptions, but 
is also inscribed with several minor records of pilgrims and travelers, from the 
early centuries of the Common Era up to the nineteenth century. The oldest of 
the minor records is the name Subhadramitra, inscribed in letters of the fourth or 
fifth century cE, while a long epigram was engraved by the Chauhan prince Visala 
Deva in 1163 cE. The three-storied structure and the mosque were designed by the 
sultan and formed part of a complex. The second Asokan pillar was brought from 
Meerut and set up in a hunting lodge on a hill, near the present Bara Hindu Rao 
hospital in Delhi. The surface of the stone pillar was much damaged, something 
that destroyed much of the inscription.* A third pillar is located in the town of 
Fatehabad, Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq’s earliest urban site, built in the first year of 
his reign in 1351-1352. The bottom part of the pillar is probably of Mauryan or- 
igin, though the top section is of beige stone and carries an inscription referring to 
the Tughlug dynasty. 

The aesthetics of the sandstone pillars, with their characteristic polish, brought 
them to the attention of early European visitors and travelers, who not only 
described them in glowing terms, but who also sketched and painted them before 
photography became the norm. The first pillar reported by a European was the one 
in Delhi, which had been moved in the fourteenth century by the Tughlug emperor 
to Ferozeshah Kotla. In 1615-1616, the English traveler Thomas Coryat (1577- 
1617) walked through Turkey and Persia to the Mughal court at Agra and visited 
Delhi on his way to Gujarat, where he died at Surat. Initially, Coryat assumed from 
its polish that the pillar was made of brass, but on closer examination he realized 
that it was highly polished sandstone with an upright script that resembled a form 
of Greek.** He credited Alexander with setting up the pillar to commemorate his 
victory over the Indian king, Porus.*° 

‘The best-preserved pillar is the one at Lauriya-Nandangarh in district Champaran, 
which is complete with edicts and a lion capital. In the eighteenth century, the still 
standing pillars, with their splendid capitals and inscriptions, attracted attention. In 
1797, James Nathaniel Rind made a pencil, pen, and ink copy of the Asokan inscrip- 
tion on the pillar at Lauriya-Nandangarh, with a small drawing of the lion capital, 
as well as the elevation and measurements of the pillar. The drawing in the British 
Library (shelf mark WD 3471) is of interest as it provides an early record of the 
pillar and its measurements. 


32 Page 1937; Welch 1993. 

33 Cunningham 1871, 161-169. 
34 Moraes and Srivatsa 2003. 

35 Foster 1921, 248. 
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By the end of the nineteenth century, 34 separate edicts had been found all over 
the subcontinent referring to Piyadasi as the issuer of the inscriptions, who was also 
termed devanampiya or beloved of the gods. James Prinsep (1799-1840), the assay 
master of mints at Calcutta and Benares and secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
deciphered the Asokan edicts in 1837. It was in the same year that George Turnour 
published a translation of the Sri Lankan chronicle the Mahdavarisa, which led scholars 
to identify the Piyadasi of the inscriptions with King Asoka of the chronicles.*° In 1901, 
Vincent Smith published one of the earliest histories on the subject, titled Asoka: The 
Buddhist Emperor of India. It was not until 1915, however, that the first inscription to 
mention Asoka by name was discovered at Maski in northern Karnataka. Another 
clue to the chronology of Asoka was provided by Greek kings who reigned in regions 
bordering his empire and who were mentioned in Rock Edict XIII, mentioned earlier. 
If the assertion is correct that the edict in which the names of these kings are mentioned 
was engraved in the fourteenth year of Asoka’s reign, its date would be 251 BcE: at this 
date all the kings were alive. Since then, the Mauryas, who dated between 321 and 185 
BCE,” have maintained their central position in ancient Indian historiography. 

Gradually, the search widened to include not merely the reporting of new 
inscriptions, but also the archaeological confirmation of sites associated with 
Asoka’s rule. As discussed earlier, several attempts were made in the nineteenth 
century to locate Pataliputra, the capital of Asoka, and it was sometimes assumed 
that the ancient city had been washed away by the river Ganga. In 1892, Lieutenant 
Colonel Waddell, professor of chemistry at the Medical College, Calcutta, vis- 
ited the modern city of Patna and identified several mounds around it, which he 
suggested were a part of the ancient capital. He theorized that these five mounds 
(or parica pahari) to the south of the city were the remnants of the five stupas set up 
by the king, though none of them yielded any relics. From 1892 to 1899, Waddell 
carried out archaeological excavations at Patna and showed that the modern city 
was located on the ancient Mauryan capital of Pataliputra. At Kumrahar, on the 
outskirts of Patna, Waddell discovered a large piece of an Asokan pillar, though it 
carried no inscription. The vertical cleavage of the shaft suggested that the pillar 
had been struck by lightning and destroyed.*® Thus by the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, the reign of the Mauryas and especially that of Asoka formed an im- 
portant marker in the early history of India. 


The King as Patron 


Alexander Cunningham (1814-1893), the first director-general of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, had an abiding interest in Buddhism, which he argued 


36 Smith 1901. 

37 The Mauryas reigned for 137 years, according to the Puranas (323/2 BCE TO 186/5 BCE) and Agoka ruled 
from 274/3 to 232/1 BcE. Salomon 1998, 133-140. 

38 Waddell 1903, 33. 
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could only be understood through archaeology, as it was not mentioned in the 
Puranas or other Sanskrit texts. It was in order to identify sites associated with 
the historical Buddha, whose death is traditionally dated to 543 Bcg, that 
Cunningham found the seventh-century Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang’s travels in- 
valuable. In the context of this chapter, Cunningham is significant for establishing 
a connection between the Buddhist king ASoka mentioned in the Mahavamsa 
and the several stupas that dotted much of North India. He opened the Dhamekh 
stupa at Sarnath near Varanasi in 1835, and in early 1851 Cunningham and 
Lieutenant F. C. Maisey dug into the main stupa at Sanchi in central India. After 
his work at Sanchi, Cunningham concluded that “in the inscriptions found in 
the Sanchi and Sonari Topes, we have the most complete and convincing proof 
of the authenticity and history of Asoka as related in the Mahavamisa. In the 
Pali Annals of Ceylon, it is stated that after the meeting of the Third Buddhist 
Synod, in 241 BcE, Kasyapa was despatched to the Hemawanta country to con- 
vert the people to Buddhism. In the Sanchi and Sonari Topes were discovered two 
portions of the relics of Kasyapa, whom the inscriptions call the ‘Missionary to 
the whole Hemawanta’ ”*? Thus Cunningham established the historicity of both 
the Mahavamsa and Asoka, as the builder of stupas in North India, and this stere- 
otype has persisted ever since. 

Though Asoka is known to have promoted the study of Buddhist texts and 
undertaken pilgrimage to a few sites associated with the life of the Buddha, recent 
research indicates that there is a lack of stupas dated specifically to the Mauryan 
period. The earliest coins found at any of the Buddhist sites in the northwest are 
those of the Indo-Greek ruler Menander I (155-130 BCE). These were found at 
Dharmarajika stupa at Taxila, one of the sites excavated by John Marshall and the 
Archaeological Survey of India in the early twentieth century. A majority of the 
coins found at Taxila are the square, uninscribed bronze coins of the lion and ele- 
phant type dated to the second century BcE. In terms of architecture, the earliest 
phase at Taxila is dated from 200 BcE to the late first century cE. It is from this 
period that we find evidence for the creation of public sacred areas and temples 
in and around the city of Sirkap, as well as at the Dharmarajika complex.*® 
The numismatic evidence indicates that the greatest expansion of Buddhism in 
Gandhara and eastern Afghanistan took place in the second century ce. This ex- 
pansion occurred in a period when Asoka had acquired the historiographical 
status of ideal Buddhist king in Sanskrit writing, known for his zeal in promoting 
the worship of the stupa. 

The second-century ce Asokdvadana, written in Sanskrit, credits ASoka with 
collecting the relics from the eight drona stupas, set up soon after the Buddha's 
passing away, and re-enshrining them into 84,000 stupas throughout Jambudvipa.*! 


° Cunningham 1854, vi-vii. 
40 Behrendt 2004, 7. 
41 Strong 1983, 109. 
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Unlike the Asokavadana, the Mahavamsa refers to 84,000 monasteries or viharas, 
which Asoka established to honor the Buddha's teachings, omitting all reference 
to any breaking in of stupas. What is the significance of the number 84,000? Rhys 
Davids refers to an early verse in the canon attributed to Ananda, which mentions 
that the number of sections of the dhamma was 84,000, as well as to a verse in the 
Dipavamsa, which states that the number of Asoka’s buildings was determined by 
the number of sections of the dhamma.” While the Asokavadana merely announces 
that Asoka celebrated a festival of relics on completion of his construction of 
84,000 stupas, the Mahdvamsa provides graphic accounts of Asoka’s participa- 
tion in the festivities, with lavish gifts given to the Sangha, streets adorned with 
strings of lamps, and garlands of flowers and music being played, as well as sermons 
preached.*? 

It is apparent that by the second century cz, several new phenomena had 
appeared. First, the Buddhist Dhamma had spread beyond the area in which 
the Buddha had preached, viz. large parts of North India, encompassing both 
the northwestern regions of the subcontinent, peninsular India, and also to Sri 
Lanka. The worship of relics over this extensive area was striking, as was the pro- 
liferation in the number of stupas and monasteries that had been constructed. 
John Strong also makes a distinction between the Asoka of the edicts, as studied 
and presented in the nineteenth century, and the Asoka of Buddhist legends. He 
underscores the fact that, throughout the historical period, visitors to the sites of 
Asokan edicts read them through the lens of Buddhist, rather than an historical, 
narrative.** Another text that has often been associated with the Mauryas is the 
Arthasastra,* though this affiliation has been subjected to scholarly analysis in 
recent years. 


The Arthasastra 


The Arthasastra of Kautilya is traditionally believed to have been written in the 
fourth century BCE by Canakya, identified as a minister of Candragupta, the 
founder of the Mauryan dynasty. More recent research dates it to the early centuries 
of the Common Era.“ Little was known of the text in subsequent periods until 
R. Shamashastry, librarian of the Mysore Government Oriental Library, discov- 
ered the manuscript and published a translation of it in 1906-1908. This early 


” Davids 1901, 402: “Could it have happened that after the knowledge of the real contents of the Asoka 
Edicts had passed away, and only the memory of such edicts having been published remained alive, they were 
supposed to contain or to record the 84,000 traditional sections of the Dhamma?” 

*® Geiger and Bode 1912, 41. 

44 Strong 1983, 6. 

45 See, e.g., Wolpert 2009; Kulke and Rothermund 2004; Keay 2000; Allchin 1995; Basham 1967; 
Thapar 1966. 

46 Trautmann 1971. 
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twentieth-century discovery of the Arthasdstra provided new insights into the 
political economy of ancient India at a time when the dominant virtue associated 
with India was that of spirituality. Since then, the Arthasastra is widely quoted for 
discussions on Mauryan administration and economy. The modern definition of 
economy, however, relates it to the production and distribution of goods and serv- 
ices, which it considers to be distinct from politics. The early Indian view of the 
world, as evident from Kautilya’s Arthasastra, did not make this differentiation and 
instead allied artha—that is, wealth or worldly success—to political power or king- 
ship.*” Artha has been variously translated as material, social, and human capital, or 
as the Arthasastra states: 


The source of the livelihood (vritti) of men is wealth (artha), in other words, the 
earth inhabited by human beings. The science which is the means of the acquisi- 
tion and protection of the earth is arthasastra.® 


Recent scholarship has investigated the extent to which the Arthasastra represents 
a Mauryan period document and has shown that its association with the Mauryan 
state dates to the early centuries of the Common Era, perhaps after the second cen- 
tury cE. The early version of the Arthasastra was composed in prose, which un- 
derwent significant redaction in the early centuries of the Common Era.*? In the 
Introduction to the most recent translation of the Arthasdstra, Patrick Olivelle 
corroborates the view expressed earlier that no clear distinction is made in the 
text between the wealth of the king and that of the government, as the king did 
not merely rule, but also made money. Thus the state was a part of the economic 
infrastructure.°° 

The first five books of the Arthasdstra deal with internal administration, while 
the remaining part is devoted to foreign affairs. The term amatya or official/min- 
ister is applied to various high-ranking persons, while another title (i-e., that of 
mahamatra), which also occurs in the edicts of Asoka, is translated as “high offi- 
cial” A small group of advisors formed the core group around the king. An impor- 
tant official was the dharmastha, translated by Olivelle as “one in-charge of dispute 
resolution.’*! The largest number of officials are termed heads of departments or 
agencies. The royal scribe receives special mention and is responsible for drafting 
royal correspondence. 

The longest and most interesting of the 15 books of the Arthasastra is Book Two, 
which deals with the “Duties of Overseers,” or the heads of different departments 
and trade routes. Trade activity figures prominently in this discussion. It would seem 


47 As Benoy Chandra Sen states, the objective of the Arthasastra “is to prepare an instructive thesis on the 
art and technique of government for the benefit of an aggressively disposed monarchy with its economic basis 
treated as an integral part of his statecraft and system of social relations” (Sen 1967, 1). 

48 The Arthasastra XV.1.1-2. 

* McClish 2012. 

50 Olivelle 2013, 40. 

51 Olivelle 2013, 41. 
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that at the time of the Arthasdstra, long-distance trade was organized differently 
from local trade and was conducted by different groups of traders. Long-distance 
traders brought goods in bulk to the gate of the city, where they were bought by 
local traders to sell at retail. The city gate was the site at which the wholesalers and 
the retailers met and transacted business. It was also the place at which the king 
imposed taxes in the form of customs fees (Arthasastra I1.21.7-11, 13). The king’s 
officials were directed to punish traders (and also enrich the treasury) for any at- 
tempt to evade taxes through fraud. Punishments were severe and a fine of eight 
times the duty was levied for attempted evasion. In addition, secret agents were em- 
ployed to keep a watchful eye on merchants and, should they falsely declare the 
quantity of their goods, the excess amount was confiscated. The Arthasastra lists 
several exemptions in the case of goods required for religious rituals and ceremo- 
nies. No duty was levied on goods required for the worship of the gods, initiation of 
a study of the Vedas, or for the consecration of a vow. 

‘The terms nigama and negama are found inscribed on unbaked clay sealings 
from several sites in North India. The earliest of these date to the Mauryan period.” 
The Pali dictionary derives the meaning of the term nigama from the Sanskrit 
root gama, or village, with the prefix ni. The compound term thus has the sense of 
coming together or meeting. On the basis of early Buddhist texts, Narendra Wagle 
defined the nigama as a gama composed of more or less integrated members of var- 
ious kin groups and occupational groups. It is therefore a larger and more com- 
plex economic and social unit than the village or gama. Another related, though 
distinct, term is the negama—that is, an assembly of persons connected with the 
nigama. ‘The association of the term with cities like Rajagrha and Sravasti has led 
to the suggestion that it indicated a ward in a city.°? Beyond the northern plains, 
there are references to the nigama in inscriptions from early Buddhist sites in pen- 
insular India. The nigama continued to be associated with urban centers in the 
post-Mauryan period. Several seals found at Bhita near Allahabad bear the legend 
nigamasa, or “of the nigama,’ in Brahmi script dated to the early centuries of the 
Common Era, perhaps representing the authority of some autonomous urban 
administration.4 

The attempt in this chapter has been to focus on developments in archaeology, 
philology, and epigraphy in the past 300 years, which have enabled scholars to 
excavate a history of the Mauryan Empire, which was otherwise mostly a distant 
religious memory. This history provides the background for the continued emula- 
tion of Asoka as a model of kingship to subsequent kings and kingdoms in India, 
well into the present. This was not lost on the men and women who framed the 
Constitution for post-independence India. 


> Thaplyal 1972, 223. 
53 Wagle 1995, 21-23. 
54 Marshall 1915, 56. 
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8 
The First East Asian Empires 


Qin and Han 


Mark Edward Lewis 


The three centuries that preceded the formation of East Asia's first unified empire 
were known as the Warring States period, in which a handful of large states organ- 
ized on the basis of universal military service engaged in sustained, large-scale war- 
fare in pursuit of political domination and, ultimately, total unification. These states 
were able over the centuries to eliminate the old aristocracy, and to fashion a new 
style of polity based on the direct administration of individual, landholding peasant 
households that provided military service and taxes. The registration and supervi- 
sion of these households lay in the hands of officials appointed by an autocrat who 
increasingly became the centralized locus of power. In the course of the wars be- 
tween these emergent territorial states, Qin in the far west—which boasted a superb 
geographic position, a martial tradition developed in its wars with the alien Rong 
and Di peoples, an agriculture enriched by some of the largest hydraulic works of 
the period, and the most systematic realization of the Warring States agro-military 
program—emerged as the most powerful state. 

In 221 BcE Qin succeeded in destroying its last rival and for the first time brought 
the entire Chinese cultural sphere under the control of a single state. Unification 
achieved through force of arms, however, was only the first step to the creation ofa 
true, unified empire. Failing to adjust its policies, institutions, and values to the new 
circumstances created by the end of permanent warfare, the Qin state foundered 
within two decades, and it remained for the subsequent Han dynasty to introduce 
the institutional reforms and cultural innovations that were able to truly realize 
the vision of an enduring world empire. This chapter will focus on how the Qin 
and Han political and social order was adapted to the new reality created by con- 
quest. It begins with the imperial vision and programs of Qin, and the reasons for 
their failure. It then examines how the Han created a new form of polity, a state that 
coincided with the limits of its own civilization.! 

When the fall of his last rival in 221 ce left the king of Qin master of the civilized 
world in East Asia, he and his court were well aware of the unprecedented nature of 
their achievement. As one courtier remarked, they had surpassed the greatest feats 
of the legendary sages of antiquity, and the king of Qin (now the First Emperor) 


! This chapter is essentially a distillation of Lewis 2007. 
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seems to have clearly understood his achievement as beginning an entirely new era 
in human history.” Qin launched a dramatic, visionary set of reforms designed to 
celebrate and institutionalize the beginning of this era, the era of total unity. Yet 
as an astute critic would remark a few decades after its ultimate fall, the Qin dy- 
nasty collapsed precisely because it did not change.? Despite its proclamations of 
making a new start in a transformed world, Qin carried forward the institutions 
of the Warring States era, seeking to rule a unified realm with the techniques they 
had used to conquer it. The Qin institutional reforms, linking as they did grandiose 
visions of total transformation with an inability to come to terms with the true ex- 
tent of the sea change that had taken place, suggest the scale of the problems that 
confronted the first attempts to create an imperial order in East Asia.* 

The first change carried out by Qin was to create a new title for the ruler to sym- 
bolize the new political order. Recognizing that he had far outstripped the powers 
of the earlier Shang and Zhou rulers who had been called “kings” (wang), the king 
of Qin claimed for himself the title of huangdi, which we inadequately translate as 
“emperor.” The literal meaning of this title suggests the extraordinary extent of the 
elevation of the status of the autocrat. Di had been the name of the high god of the 
Shang people, but by this time its meaning had changed. First, the earliest of the great 
culture-hero sages of antiquity who had created human civilization were called di; 
the title thus suggested the semi-divine power of the sage-kings. At the same time, 
the di, now four in number corresponding to the points of the compass and thus spa- 
tially embodying the entire world, were the high gods of Qin religion. In claiming 
the title of di, the new emperor asserted his divinity. This assertion was strengthened 
by the addition of the adjective huang, which meant “shining” or “splendid” and was 
usually an epithet of Heaven. Declaring himself to be the first huangdi, Qin Shihuang 
(“the First Emperor of Qin”) saw himself as the initiator of a new era, the progenitor 
of a second, a third, and a fourth huangdi, a dynasty that would reach to the end of 
time, just as his realm reached to the ultimate limits of space. 

The cosmic claims of the title were elaborated and extended in several ways. 
First, the new emperor made a series of tours of his new realm, and as part of these 
processions he left stone inscriptions commemorating his achievements on the 
peaks of several mountains. The texts of six of these inscriptions have been pre- 
served, and in them he spoke of how his blessings had been bestowed upon all 
within the four seas, reaching even to the beasts and the plants. In this claim of 
the universal range of his power and beneficence, he cast himself as the human 
equivalent of Heaven, bestowing life and blessings upon all creatures. Brief extracts 
from these inscriptions were copied onto vessels and mirrors in order to dissem- 
inate the message to a wider audience. Second, a great synthetic philosophical 
work sponsored by his first chief minister, Li Buwei, was structured according to 
the pattern of the calendar, and it articulated the principle that the ruler modeled 
his activities and policies on the cyclic actions of Heaven. Third, the First Emperor 

? Pines 2014. 


3 Watson 1993, 74-83. 
4 Bodde 1986, 52-72. 
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was apparently the first ruler to claim that a cosmic cycle, the so-called Five Phases 
cycle, underlay his rise to power, which thus became an inevitable consequence of 
natural law. Fourth, he launched a major building program in his capital that sought 
to transform the city into a microcosm of the universe, with his new palace pat- 
terned on the North Star and the Big Dipper, the fixed center of the sky; with great 
statues cast from the confiscated weapons of defeated states to represent the various 
constellations; and with replicas of all the palaces of his conquered rivals to serve as 
a microcosm of the earth. Finally, he initiated the feng and shan sacrifices in which 
he ascended the peak of Mount Tai to communicate directly with the highest god in 
order to transcend his human condition and become an immortal.° 

These ceremonial and architectural claims to divine status were accompanied by 
political measures and institutional reforms that sought to extend the political uni- 
fication attained through conquest to all aspects of life. First, to abolish the old state 
divisions that had separated China into multiple competing polities, he moved the 
rulers and leading families of the other states to his capital, tore down the walls that 
had separated some states, attempted to confiscate all weapons in non-Qin hands, 
and uniformly imposed throughout the empire the Qin administrative system 
based on prefectures and commanderies staffed by the ruler’s appointees. He also 
constructed a new system of imperial highways to link together his far-flung realm, 
building an estimated 4,250 miles of roads. A single system of unified metal cur- 
rency was established, along with standardized, empire-wide measures of length, 
weight, and volume. In addition, the width of cart and chariot axles was also to be 
standardized, supposedly assuring ruts in the roads (which were largely unpaved) 
of a uniform width that minimized difficulties of transport. 

The most important measures of unification, however, were cultural. First, 
whereas each of the earlier Warring States had employed its own distinctive 
writing system, the Qin government created a new, simplified script for the entire 
empire. This reform not only imposed a script which became a crucial means of 
transcending variations in local dialects and thereby facilitating communication 
across ever vaster distances, but also contributed to the swifter and easier writing 
with brush and ink that were important for bureaucratic record keeping. Moreover, 
the newly simplified script and the standardized measures were employed in a 
massive propaganda campaign in which elements from self-celebratory edicts of 
the First Emperor were inscribed on artifacts employed in the markets, thereby 
disseminating his achievements and reforms among the common people.® 

The second great measure of cultural unification was the infamous “burning of 
the books.” Persuaded that the creation of a unitary empire entailed the establish- 
ment of unified beliefs across a previously divided realm, and that the emperor ought 
to be the sole fount of truth and wisdom as well as of laws and honors, the Qin gov- 
ernment sought to control critical or political thought. While utilitarian texts on 
such matters as divination and medicine were left untouched, writings pertaining 


5 Kern 2000; Lewis 1999, 302-306; 2006, 169-174. 
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to history or the social order were to be preserved solely in the imperial library in 
the hands of court-appointed erudites, who were to be the only permitted teachers. 
Privately held philosophical books were to be confiscated and destroyed, and some 
scholars who resisted the decree were executed. While it is unlikely that this policy 
could be effectively carried out in the short period of Qin’s rule, and later accounts, in 
an attempt to vilify Qin, undoubtedly exaggerated the numbers of those executed, it 
remains significant as the first form of all later versions of an imperial literary policy. 

However, for all the ambition of the Qin reforms, with their vision of a vast, uni- 
tary empire where all standards, measures, laws, honors, and philosophical truths 
flowed from a single source, the state carried the institutions and programs of the 
Warring States virtually unchanged into the new, world empire. The direct adminis- 
tration of peasant households who were all registered for military service continued 
to be the organizing principle of the state, with a large pool of servile labor being 
created by those who violated any of the detailed strictures of the Qin legal code. No 
longer necessary for the financing and prosecution of interstate warfare, this giant 
machine for extracting military and labor service had become a tool in search of a 
use. Qin’s armies were launched on massive and ultimately pointless expeditions to 
the south (where they conquered what are now Fujian, Guangdong, and Guangxi 
provinces), the north (where they pushed the Xiongnu out of the bend of the Yellow 
River), and the northeast (where they colonized what is now Korea). In addition to 
the colossal projects of building roads and refashioning the capital, armies of con- 
script laborers were dispatched to the northern frontier to link old frontier defenses 
into the first Great Wall. While this construction of packed earth was not compa- 
rable to the later Ming dynasty brick wall so familiar to modern people from photos 
and visits, and may not have reached all the way to the sea, it was still a major con- 
struction project that absorbed huge amounts of labor and wealth. The military 
expeditions to the south also resulted in extremely high casualties due to the new 
diseases encountered in that hot and humid region. 

The Qin state thus engaged in an orgy of expansion and building which had little 
purpose except keeping in use Warring States institutions that had been rendered 
obsolete by their own success. A state created for battle and expansion, Qin wasted 
its strength—and alienated its newly conquered subjects—in continuous campaigns 
of expansion when there were no useful worlds left to conquer. While this pushing 
of wars beyond the point of their utility was largely an expression of the distinctive 
institutions of the Qin state, it could also be compared with other cases—such as 
Alexander the Great or Napoleon—in which the sheer momentum of successful 
conquest seems to impel the victor to press on until he meets disaster. Ultimately, 
mutinies by labor gangs led to a general conflagration in which even many of the 
Qin state’s own officers and people turned against their rulers. The first Chinese em- 
pire consequently went down in flames only 15 years after it was created.’ 


7 For a closely related argument, that Qin’s fall was produced through a combination of its massive public 
works programs and wars, and its attempts to carry out the minute, bureaucratic regulation of every aspect of 
society, see Gideon Shelach 2014. 
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Following a four-year civil war, order was finally restored by the newly estab- 
lished Han dynasty, which was officially inaugurated in 202 Bcg. Operating in the 
shadow of the disaster of Qin’s rapid fall, and dependent on the support of numerous 
allies who had aided his rise to power, the Han founder enfeoffed his most impor- 
tant followers as kings, while reserving for his own rule only the key strategic area of 
Guanzhong (the Wei River Valley), which had been the old Qin heartland. He soon, 
however, devised pretexts to destroy his former allies one by one and replace them 
with his own kin. Nevertheless, for the first half century of Han rule, more than half 
the empire remained under the rule of semi-independent kings, and only after the 
suppression of the feudatories following a rebellion in 154 Bc did the Han recreate 
a unitary empire comparable to that of Qin.® 

Limitations of space do not permit here a detailed treatment of all the institutional 
reforms and social developments during the four centuries of the Han dynasty.’ I can 
only offer a thematic treatment of the five central changes by which the Han created a 
new social and political order that turned the fact of political unification through con- 
quest into an enduring reality that became the basis for the later imperial formations 
that dominated continental East Asia for more than two millennia. The five changes 
are as follows: (1) the elaboration of the role of the emperor as supreme ruler, high 
priest, center of the political world, and cosmic linchpin; (2) the abandonment of uni- 
versal military service and consequently of the associated direct rule of the peasant 
population; (3) the drawing of nomadic peoples into the Han state order (entailed 
in the military reform cited as #2) and the linked partial inclusion of the steppe and 
then of Central Asia into an expanded world order; (4) the definition of the role of 
the state as the patron of a cultural ecumene, which was above all defined through the 
wisdom embodied in a stipulated set of texts in an archaic language that existed only 
in writing; and (5) the development of a new elite that combined aspirations to state 
service with local power bases in the form of land ownership, market-oriented agri- 
culture, small-scale craft production, moneylending, and social networks fashioned 
through charity and leadership provided to their poorer neighbors. 

This new elite not only provided the pool for recruitment to offices, but more im- 
portantly, the families that constituted it acted as intermediaries between local so- 
ciety and the imperial court, maintaining order in the former and disseminating 
the programs of the latter without being directly in its employ. This emergence of a 
semi-formalized public sphere that lay outside the political state but was essential to its 
functioning was articulated in a reformulation of the discourse on honor and shame 
that in the Qin and early Han had focused entirely on state servants and scholars, 
but which over the course of the Han came to celebrate households and writers who 
were separate from, and sometimes opposed to, the imperial court, but still helping 
create a public order.'° The emergence of an intermediate stratum of powerful families 


8 Loewe 1986, 110-127. 
° For a useful survey of evolving Han political institutions, along with the philosophical and religious 
aspects of politics, see Loewe 2004. 
10 Lewis 2017; Lewis forthcoming. 
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that acted as the central link between localities and the imperial center, while at the 
same time pursuing their own political and material interests, was central to all later 
empires in continental East Asia, and indeed was typical of most pre-modern conti- 
nental empires.'! 

The Han carried forward the Qin practice of focusing the state on a semi-divine au- 
tocrat who ideally was to be the fount of all wealth, prestige, and authority. This policy 
was muted in the early reigns, for the first emperor of the Han had risen from the 
ranks of commoners, and his power was limited through the aforementioned policy 
of enfeoffing his former allies. However, the Han founder began to exalt the position 
of the emperor through building palaces, instituting more elaborate court rituals, and 
establishing temples for the imperial ancestral cult throughout the empire. The second 
emperor was a child, the third was a youth who was set on the throne by powerful 
courtiers after a brief civil war between the followers of the founder and those of his 
widow, and the fourth emperor still lived in an uneasy compromise with cousins who 
ruled as feudatory kings through much of eastern and southern China. Only with the 
fifth emperor, Emperor Wu (ruled 141-87 sce), did a Han ruler achieve the unitary, 
unchecked power of the Qin emperor, and it was Emperor Wu who created much of 
the legal and ritual precedent for the authority of the emperor in Han China.” 


Imperial Monarchy and the Nomad Warriors of the Steppe 


However, it is important to note one major innovation in Han practice that entailed a 
significant elevation of the position of the Han emperor prior to the reign of Emperor 
Wu. At the same time that the Han Empire emerged in the valley of the Yellow River, 
just to the north a major nomadic confederation led by the Xiongnu formed a rival 
imperial state. The Han founder suffered a disastrous military defeat at the hands of 
the Xiongnu, and several internal political rebels and rival Han kings sought refuge or 
alliance with the nomads. Subsequent Han rulers opted for a policy of peace with the 
Xiongnu through what was described as heqin “harmonious kinship-’ This entailed 
providing junior Han princesses as wives for the Xiongnu ruler, and the payment of 
substantial tribute, largely in the form of silk. However, it also entailed the establish- 
ment of routine correspondence between the Han rulers and those of the Xiongnu, 
correspondence in which they recognized each other as the “two masters” of two dis- 
tinct, culturally defined realms. Thus Emperor Wen (r. 180-157 BCE) wrote: 


To the north of the long walls [i.e., the Great Wall] are the states of those who draw 
the bow, and they receive commands from the chanyu [the ruler of the Xiongnu]. 
To the south of the long walls are the households of those who wear caps and 
girdles, and I control them.}3 


1! Barkey 2008, 15-64. 
12 Lewis 2007, 16-20, 91-96. 
13 Sima Qian, ch. 110, p. 2902; Ban Gu, ch. 94a, p. 3762. 
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While later scholars view such policies and rhetoric as signs of imperial weakness, 
at this time when many political actors in the Han realm were not controlled by the 
emperor, and when shifting of alliances between the emperor and the chanyu were 
not uncommon, the assertion that there were two equal rulers who were absolute 
masters of their own respective realms was in fact a highly ambitious claim for the 
Han ruling house. Similarly, the claim to unique rights to establish kin ties with the 
Xiongnu rulers through marriage, to send them gifts, and to communicate with 
them on matters of state all constituted a significant elevation of the position of the 
emperor! within a larger East Asian world. Also significant at this time for future 
developments of imperial power were the beginnings of Han cavalry armies, and the 
first recruiting of steppe peoples to assist as scouts who facilitated the later Han push 
into Central Asia.!° 


An Elevated Absolutist Court 


Many of the policies of Emperor Wu were a belated resumption of those of Qin. 
He abandoned the early Han practice of paying tribute to the Xiongnu, and of 
giving them princesses in marriage. Instead he resumed the Qin reliance on mil- 
itary campaigns and attempts to settle Chinese population in the frontier regions. 
Claiming a semi-divine status, he again carried out the feng and shan sacrifices, and 
made many reforms in the imperial cult to assert the character of the emperor as 
both a high priest and cosmic figure. In addition, he further expanded court ritual 
and founded or revived a Music Bureau to provide more elaborate performances 
to accompany his banquets and rituals. To fund his military campaigns and the 
expenses of his enlarged court, he revived the Qin monopolies of salt and iron, and 
placed heavy new taxes on merchant capital, confiscating the property of those who 
did not report their wealth in full and securing accurate knowledge of this wealth 
by offering shares of the confiscated property to informers. He also dispatched spe- 
cial officials to investigate the activities of powerful and wealthy local families, and 
to find legal pretexts to destroy them and confiscate their wealth. At his behest the 
Confucian scholar Dong Zhongshu revived and expanded the Five Phases theory 
that made the emperor a cosmic figure and the power of the dynasty an expres- 
sion of the fundamental forces of nature. Thus in his reign the office of emperor 
re-emerged in its full splendor as high priest, divine being who linked Heaven and 
Earth, and source of all authority and privilege.!° 

This lofty status of the emperor was articulated in many political institutions 
and ritual practices. First, he was the source of all law. The legal code of the em- 
pire was defined as the laws proclaimed by the dynastic founder, the word of any 
future emperor enjoyed the status of a statute, and no government action without 


M4 Hsieh 2012, ch. 1. 
15 Di Cosmo 2004, 232. 
16 Loewe 1986, 152-173. 
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the emperor’s seal had the force of law. The only formal restraint on his law-making 
powers was that changes in the law implied a criticism of his ancestors and hence 
were morally questionable as unfilial. Executions needed the emperor's approval, 
and he could command the summary beheading of anyone he chose. He was also the 
chief administrator; all court offices and the major local offices were in his gift. While 
for the most important decisions the full court was assembled to discuss the issues, 
the emperor enjoyed the final word. He was also the largest landowner in the empire, 
with extensive parks and estates, and in law the income of all non-cultivated terrain, 
e.g., forests, mines, and salt pits, belonged to the emperor. During much of the Han 
period the emperor's personal revenue from his lands and the non-cultivated areas 
of the empire exceeded the total public tax revenue. 

These extraordinary legal, administrative, and economic powers were underwritten 
by a series of sumptuary laws that sanctified the person of the emperor. The patterns, 
styles, and ornaments of his court costume were forbidden to any other person. 
The gates and major roads of the capital had a special lane that was reserved for the 
emperor's use, and when he went out he was preceded by heralds who cleared the 
way so that no one could gaze on him. Any object bestowed on one of his subjects by 
the emperor was sacred, and to damage it was punishable by death. Thus one set of 
bamboo strips discovered in a tomb records the case of an official who struck an old 
man carrying a “dove staff” of the sort bestowed by the emperor on all people who 
reached the age of 70. Because the staff, a gift from the emperor, was dropped and 
broken, the official was executed.!” 

The prestige of emperors was also displayed in their burials under mounds that 
gradually formed an artificial “mountain chain” defining the landscape to the north 
of the Han capital. Each tumulus where an emperor was buried was accompanied 
by wooden buildings for the performance of rituals, and these were maintained by 
the populations of artificial towns created for the upkeep of the imperial tombs. 
The Han founder had populated the town attached to his tomb with the leading 
families of the empire, who were forcibly resettled in the capital region in imitation 
of a Qin policy employed to reduce any resistance in the provinces. This practice 
was continued by Emperor Wu and the later Emperor Xuan (r. 74-49 BcE). These 
towns grew to have populations of 200,000-300,000 and according to a census of 2 
CE more people lived in the tomb towns of the Emperors Wu and Xuan than within 
the walls of Chang’an. Many leading officials and scholars of the Han dynasty came 
from these towns or lived there while serving at the court. Thus the maintenance 
of the imperial ancestral cult also served the purpose of drawing population and 
wealth into the capital, weakening localities, and creating a large population for re- 
cruitment in the immediate vicinity of the capital. 

As suggested here, the prestige of the emperors was displayed not merely in their 
burials under artificial mountains at the capital, and in the resettlement of the elite 
around these tombs, but in the structure of the capital itself. With its massive walls, its 


7 Chit 1972, 66-75; Wang 1949, 137-143; Lewis 2007, 51-64, 173-174. 
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regulated street grid, its equally regulated market grids, and its great palace complexes, 
the entire capital constituted a display of the emperor's grandeur. A couple of recent 
papers have traced out how this logic of generating political power through the vis- 
ible display of urban structures and public spaces linked the Western Han capital with 
early imperial Rome, despite the conspicuous visual differences of the two cities.'® 

Few rulers after Emperor Wu were so ambitious or assertive in their powers and 
privileges, and in the second century of the Western Han (first century BCE) there 
was an abandonment of aggressive foreign policy, a general reduction in the scale 
of the imperial ancestral cult and in the size of imperial estates, and a cutback in 
the lavishness of the court. However, the same period witnessed the establishment 
of the cult of Heaven, in which the emperor was recognized as the unique conduit 
between the human world and the divine realm, the general acceptance of the Five 
Phase cycle theory, in which the existence of the dynasty became the expression 
of natural law, and the emergence of a “classicist turn,’ marked by a new focus on 
collecting and collating earlier works at the imperial library.'? While the emperors 
of this period were less active than Emperor Wu, the emperor's role as the center 
of the human world and the source of power became generally recognized both in 
ritual practice and in political theory. By the Eastern Han (25-220 ce), the position 
of the emperor as the link between Heaven and Earth, the source of all political au- 
thority, and the center of the polity was almost universally recognized. 


Professional Army of the frontier 


The second major development during the Han was the abolition of universal mili- 
tary service and consequently of the direct administration of peasant households.”° 
This institution, which had been the basic organizing principle of the Warring States 
polity and the Qin state, had preserved a limited utility under the Han until the defeat 
of the feudatories’ rebellion in 154 Bcz, at which time a general war inside the Han 
realm ceased to be a real possibility. For the sort of war that the Han Empire now un- 
dertook to fight, a war against the nomadic Xiongnu at the northern frontiers, a mass 
infantry army was useless as a fighting force and impossible to provision. Moreover, 
a system based on service rota was pointless, since short terms of duty could not 
maintain standing garrisons, and expertise in the crossbow and horsemanship—the 
chief military skills required for combat against the nomads—could not be attained 
under the old practice of serving one or two years of full-term duty followed by brief, 
annual training sessions. To man garrisons and mount long expeditions into the 
grasslands required a new form of army. 


18 Norefia 2015a, 2015b; Lewis 2015; Wu 1995, ch. 3. Although it is less useful, see also the comparison in 
Brennan and Hsing 2010. 

19 Loewe 2015. 

20 Lewis 2000, 33-75. 
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‘The earliest recorded changes in the military institutions appeared under Emperor 
Wu, who first launched wars against the Xiongnu. He began commuting most terms 
of military service by the peasants into a tax, and used the income to hire long-term, 
professional soldiers. He also began to use convicts to serve at the frontiers, and like 
the First Emperor of Qin he established military colonies, where farmers were provided 
with land, seed, tools, and tax relief in the vain hope that they could extend the geo- 
graphic range of agriculture and thereby secure the northern frontier zone for the Han. 
Although Emperor Wu's war nearly bankrupted the Han court, and offensive campaigns 
were abandoned by his successors, a civil war broke out in 60 BCE between two claimants 
to the Xiongnu throne, and in 53 BcE one of the rivals officially recognized Han suze- 
rainty in exchange for financial and military support against his adversary (who was 
killed by a Han army in 36 BCE). This was the first tentative step in the direction of the 
later Han policy of “using barbarians to control barbarians,’ i.e., to divide and rule, with 
allied tribes providing military assistance against their nomadic fellows. 

During the first century BCE the institution of universal military service had thus 
fallen into general disuse, but it survived in law. In the last decades of the century the 
Wang clan came to dominate the court through a series of marriages of their daugh- 
ters with weak emperors. In 9 cz, Wang Mang, who had dominated the court as re- 
gent over most of two decades, stage-managed a coup-d’état in which the Han boy 
emperor yielded the throne to him after a series of reports of miracles to demonstrate 
that Heaven had shifted the mandate to the Wangs. Rebellions by wealthy landlords 
from Henan and starving peasants from Shandong overthrew the new dynasty, and in 
25 CE the Han dynasty was restored in a new eastern capital. This transfer of the cap- 
ital marked the shift of authority from the old Qin region, with its military traditions, 
to the flood plain of the Yellow River, dominated by wealthy and powerful families 
who esteemed the arts of civility and self-cultivation. This thus marked another major 
step in the “classicist turn” or “triumph of Confucianism” that came to redefine the so- 
cial and political order in the Eastern Han (see later discussion in this chapter). 

In the uprisings against Wang Mang, many rebels had used the occasion of the 
military training sessions held in the autumn to lead the mobilized peasants into 
battle against the government. The utility for the state of such peasant levies had 
long vanished, and these uprisings demonstrated the threat now posed to the gov- 
ernment by the practices required to maintain universal military service, an insti- 
tution which only trained soldiers for potential rebels. Consequently, in 31 cx the 
Eastern Han founder, Guangwu (r. 25-57 cE) abolished the regular rota of service, 
the annual training sessions, and the office of local military commander. These 
moves officially ratified the de facto abandonment of the Warring States model of a 
polity based on the mobilization and direct administration of the entire population 
for the purpose of forming an army. 

In addition to marking a historical turn away from the political model provided 
by the earlier competing states, this abolition was significant because the new style 
of army that emerged to fight the frontier wars was based on the triad of profes- 
sional soldiers, convicts dispatched for garrison service, and above all cavalry armies 
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primarily composed of surrendered nomadic tribesmen who were attached to the 
Han state in “dependent states” still ruled by their own chieftains. Thus peoples who 
were culturally and linguistically distinct from the core population of the Han state 
became central actors in the political order. In this way the Han state became the first 
large, multiethnic polity in East Asia, in which differentiated local groups lacking sig- 
nificant horizontal ties were drawn together under an imperial center that ruled them 
all through some variation of a “divide-and-rule” policy. This pattern was continued 
inalllater East Asian empires, where not only the core of the army but often the ruling 
dynasties were drawn from steppe peoples, or semi-nomads from the northeast. 


The Expansion of the East Asian World: the Steppe, 
Central Asia and the South 


The third major development under the Han was the large-scale geographic redef- 
inition of the limits of the East Asian world, of which one aspect was the incor- 
poration of the northern peoples described earlier. In addition to drawing steppe 
peoples into their state for military purposes, the Han opened relations with the 
oasis states of Central Asia as part of their wars against the Xiongnu. These states 
temporarily became Han protectorates, and although this political incursion into 
what is now Xinjiang was temporary, the area remained part of the Han cultural 
sphere until the eighth century, when it was swallowed up by the expanding power 
of Islam. Related to this expansion into Central Asia was the introduction into 
China in the first centuries cz of Buddhism, which led to Chinese awareness of and 
travels to what is now Afghanistan and India. This marked a permanent linking of 
the East Asian cultural world with both Central and South Asia. 

Less important during the Han dynasty, but more significant for the long-term evo- 
lution of empires in East Asia, was the great, southward migration of the peasantry that 
began in Han times. The Qin and Han armies had conquered the Yangzi River Valley, 
and pushed south as far as modern Guangzhou. Peasant families began to move south 
into the Yangzi region during this period under pressure from excess population, the 
flooding of the Yellow River in the alluvial plain, and the depredations of the nomads 
in the northwest, who were often resettled inside Han borders to facilitate their em- 
ployment in the army. This process was accelerated when independent kingdoms were 
established in Sichuan and the Lower Yangzi when the Han fell in the third century, 
and it increased further in the fourth century, when the Yellow River Valley became 
the scene of constant warfare between rival nomad states. Down through the Northern 
and Southern Dynasties, until China was reunited at the end of the seventh century, 
the northern half was ruled by non-Chinese peoples, creating constant pressure for 
southward migration, a push which was complemented by the pull of the regular rain- 
fall and fertile soils of the south. 

At the time of reunification of the East Asian world in 589 cz, roughly 40 per- 
cent of the registered population of the empire lived in the Yangzi Valley, and in 
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the course of the Tang dynasty (seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries) the erstwhile 
southern frontier zone became the demographic, economic, and cultural center of 
China. As late as the middle of the eighth century more than half the total popu- 
lation still lived in the north, but by the end of the thirteenth, only about 15 per- 
cent did so, and this was not due to a decline in the north, where the population 
increased, but the dramatic rise in the south. Although the newly united empire 
in the sixth century sought to facilitate the binding together of north and south 
through the creation of the greatest artificial waterway in the history of mankind, 
the Grand Canal, the two regions remained distinct throughout the history of im- 
perial East Asia.! 


Confucian High Culture 


A fourth major change that was crucial to the later history of the East Asian empires 
was the triumph of the principle that the purpose of the state was to preserve order 
through the patronage of the arts and disciplines that were understood to underpin 
a truly human society, as opposed to the animal savagery that had been the orig- 
inal condition of the human race.”” Under the Warring States the polity had been 
an engine of war, and the basic maxim that guided policies and justified royal au- 
thority was “enrich the state and make the army strong.” With the end of the world 
of competing states, neither imposing financial levies nor wielding military power 
retained their old justifications, and the role of the state consequently became un- 
defined and open to challenge. Again, it was under Emperor Wu that we see the first 
moves toward establishing both the goals and the institutions to define a new role for 
the state. Along with his substantial religious reforms, which focused on the emperor 
as a cosmic figure who secured the blessings of nature for the peasantry, Emperor Wu 
also recognized as the state canon—defined through having scholars specializing in 
their study as official erudites in the imperial Grand Academy—the archaic texts 
preserved from the earlier Zhou state. These texts had been transmitted primarily 
by those in the tradition identified with Confucius, and under the Qin and in the 
early decades of the Han they provided a model for an archaic, classical language that 
was used for public display (as in the aforementioned Qin inscriptions) and imperial 
decrees.”* From the time of Emperor Cheng (r. 33-7 BCE) they came to be described 
as the foundation of all literary wisdom, and thus the ultimate ground of civilization. 
The Han emperors thus gradually laid the foundations for a vision of the polity as the 
defender of a high culture whose existence was essential to prevent humanity from 
descending into chaos and consequently declining to the level of beasts. 

For Emperor Wu this recognition of these Zhou dynasty writings as a textual 
canon was only one aspect of a multifaceted vision of imperial grandeur. Moreover, 
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the contents of the texts were not used as a state ideology, and the scholars who 
mastered them were primarily employed to provide a distinctive, lofty style to im- 
perial decrees. However, as the aggressive military campaigns and splendid ritual 
displays that had characterized his reign were abandoned by later rulers, this textual 
canon, the imperial academy where men studied that canon, and the devotion of 
the state and its agents to the defense and extension of China's cultural patrimony 
became increasingly central to formal accounts of the imperial project. By the end 
of the Western Han there were more than 30,000 students at the academy, and it 
had become a major route to court office, although still not the most important 
one. The canon was even more honored under Wang Mang (r. 9-23 cE), who is best 
remembered as a usurper of the throne, but who claimed to rule as a Confucian 
sage and finally institutionalized the sacrifices to Heaven at the capital as the defin- 
itive state cult. Under the Eastern Han, Confucianism and its associated texts came 
to offer guiding principles for government policies, and also served to justify the 
power of the elite families who dominated local society. 


Rule Through the Rise of Local Elites 


The final major change in the Han sociopolitical order was the rise of a new form 
of elite that combined a commitment to imperial service with strong bases in their 
localities.7* Unlike the sanctification of the emperor, the end of universal military 
service, the extension of the Han world, and the institutionalization of the state 
canon, the development of this new style of elite was actively opposed by the early 
imperial governments. However, in the long run it proved to be probably the most 
important change, the one which allowed the imperial system to survive the down- 
fall of individual dynasties and thereby become an enduring political structure. 

As was noted earlier, the competing polities of the Warring States era had rad- 
ically reduced the power of the old nobility, and the Qin dynasty had completed 
the process of eliminating the old elites through the policy of moving them to the 
capital. There had been a revival of powerful local families during the civil war that 
toppled the Qin and in the early Han, but the high taxes and aforementioned spe- 
cial agents of Emperor Wu had dealt them a mortal blow. By the first century BCE 
the great families who had dominated local society in the early decades of the Han 
had largely vanished. However, at the same time that Emperor Wu was destroying 
the last vestiges of earlier elites, his policies were creating a new form of local power. 

First, his confiscatory anti-merchant policies persuaded many men to use their 
wealth from trade to buy land. Likewise, men who attained high offices at court 
or in local government earned large sums of money that they channeled into land 
as a means of turning fleeting abundance into more lasting wealth. The increased 
taxes of Emperor Wu, such as the payments for commutation of military service, 
increasingly pushed poorer peasants into the arms of moneylenders and ultimately 
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into bankruptcy. This gradually forced them to sell their land cheaply to those with 
ready cash, for whom they would then work as tenants. In the last century BCE 
the government attempted to limit the concentration of landholding and prevent 
small-scale freeholders from becoming tenants. This was less out of compassion for 
the peasantry—whom the state mercilessly squeezed—than out of a desire to main- 
tain its source of taxes and service. Wang Mang tried to nationalize all land and 
abolish slavery to halt the concentration of land ownership and the rise of locally 
powerful families, but his defeat ended the government's resistance to landlordism. 
By the end of the Western Han, local society had come to be dominated by pow- 
erful families who combined the ownership of substantial landholdings worked by 
sharecropping tenants, the aspiration for state service, and money-making activi- 
ties in the form of small-scale craft production and moneylending. As the study of 
the state canon increasingly became a possible route to power, such families also 
began to emphasize such study, which would also enhance their prestige among 
their neighbors, and they also cultivated local influence through a conspicuous 
charity toward poorer neighbors that assimilated basic aspects of what had hitherto 
been an imperial practice.*° Although it was not universal, many locally eminent 
families also controlled cults devoted to local natural features, such as mountains, 
or to powerful local spirits or heroes. 

There were three primary reasons for the state's acceptance, particularly under the 
Eastern Han, of the existence of such landlords and of their local influence. First, the 
Eastern Han was established by a coalition of large landowners who had led the revolt 
against Wang Mang, a coalition that included the founding emperor himself. Second, 
with the abolition of universal military service, the direct control of individual peasant 
households had ceased to be the basis of state power, and the court's concern for the 
preservation ofa free peasantry had largely vanished. Moreover, the eastern-dominated 
court was hostile to the military traditions of the Guanzhong region, with which the 
maintenance and mobilization of the peasantry had been particularly identified. 

Third, whereas earlier local elites had been detached from and often hostile to the 
state, many of the new landlords had risen to wealth and eminence through state 
service. Moreover, their increasing focus on the state canon also facilitated a greater 
emphasis on familial virtues, and on the ideal of the family as the basis of the state 
order that had been asserted by the Confucian scholars who had been the primary 
transmitters of the canonical texts. The state’s increasing use of recommendations 
to recruit officials also gave such families every hope of maintaining access to of- 
fice. Entry to the imperial academy, such as appointment as clerks or gentleman 
attendants, or to the other avenues to office, came through recommendations 
solicited from eminent local families known to the central court or to local officials. 
Consequently, families that dominated their communities through land ownership 
and conspicuous charity—and who increasingly adopted Confucian values and 
traditions of study that emphasized the family—were able to assure themselves of 
continued access to office through their control of such recommendations. Their 
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links to the imperial state also served to enhance their status, as opposed to wealthy 
neighbors who lacked such connections. 

Moreover, recurrent access to office and the income therefrom was crucial to the 
ability of families to maintain their local bases. With the earlier disappearance of 
the nobility, the practice of primogeniture had become an imperial prerogative. All 
commoner families practiced partible inheritance, i-e., the division of the father’s 
property between the sons. Indeed, wealthy families usually practiced the division 
of property while the father was still alive. Consequently, the great families did not 
build up huge estates worked by hired labor, which was also not economically ef- 
ficient in an agricultural system based on the intensive application of well-timed, 
highly skilled labor, nor did they keep their lands as single blocks. Indeed the largest 
estates described in Han records are less than a tenth the size ofa substantial Roman 
estate or that of a major medieval monastery. Instead of expanding unitary estates, 
they divided land among their sons, who worked it themselves or had it worked in 
small plots by sharecroppers. The powerful families thus sought primarily not to 
amass land and wealth, but rather to use these assets to build up extensive networks 
of kin, clients, and neighbors whose loyalties they could command. Merchants who 
had shifted their wealth into land followed the same courses of action, so often the 
same family would run an estate, market the products of that estate or engage in 
moneylending, provide charity to poorer neighbors, and give sons a Confucian ed- 
ucation in the hope of securing offices at court. 

No longer based on the extraction of service from the peasantry, the state now 
secured its foundations on the loyalty of the powerful landlord families who looked 
to it as their armed protector and a source of profitable appointments. Such families 
also supported the imperial order because their participation in it increased their 
status, distinguishing them from other local competitors who relied entirely on 
economic power to assert their authority. Consequently, the new style of elite 
families would have used their local power to defend the state order in their own 
communities, which reduced the state’s reliance on its bureaucracy for the mainte- 
nance of order and loyalty in the myriad small communities that formed the empire. 

The pivotal social role of this new style of elite families was also reflected in the 
complete transformation of the language of honor and shame that had hitherto de- 
fined the ideal human type in China. While the pre-imperial discourse on honor 
had focused on military prowess, the Warring States elaborated praise for scholars 
as well as heroic clients and bravos willing to kill or die for their patron or their own 
reputation, and early imperial thinkers had linked the ruler and his officials into a 
single complex in which both sides relied upon exalting the status of the other for 
the sake of their own prestige, Eastern Han society created a range of practices to 
celebrate the honor of this new style of elite family.”° 

The most important such innovation was the emergence of the funerary in- 
scription as both a major literary genre and a fundamental element of newly public 
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funerary ritual.” In terms of the latter, the stele were generally placed outside the 
gate of the tomb or group of tombs, where they were publicly accessible to be read 
by as wide an audience as possible. They were often erected within a few years of 
the death, in which case they could be read by all those assembled for the funeral, 
although sometimes they were not erected for decades. As inscriptions carved 
in stone, they were intended to hand the memory of the deceased, and the pious 
emotions of his relatives, down through the centuries in the same manner that 
written histories and artificial mountains could eternalize the glory of rulers and 
their ministers. 

In terms of their contents, the inscriptions also emphasized the public role of the 
family and celebrated their glory. The language was often hyperbolic and highly 
formulaic in its praises, often identifying the deceased (even secondary wives or 
deceased children) with great historical exemplars. Testimonies to the grief and de- 
votion of the mourners also sought to glorify them in terms of the virtues that now 
defined elite kin. One particularly striking feature of such accounts of mourning 
was that they much more often were devoted to mothers than to fathers, indicating 
that the conventional piety that had defined a lineage was less important than the 
intimate, emotional ties that made up a nuclear family, or a uterine alliance of one 
mother and her sons.”® Celebrations of deceased men often insisted on their public 
lives as leaders of their community, or as moral exemplars to their neighbors or 
as conspicuously charitable. Finally, the back of steles often listed large groups of 
neighbors, clients, or colleagues who contributed money for the erection of the 
stele, thus marking the act as a communal, public performance. 

In addition to the emergence of the inscribed funeral stele as a means of making 
private affairs more public through the medium of collective honor, the same project 
was also accomplished in the realm of the visual arts. The idealized life and virtues 
of the local elite, as well as many of the historical or mythical exemplars whom they 
claimed as a pattern, were depicted on the walls of tombs (which would have been dis- 
played at the time of interment) and in surface shrines commemorating individuals, 
their families, and their lineages. In this manner the full range of resources that had 
previously served to exalt rulers, their kin, and their officials were brought into the 
service of the local elites who shaped their communities and drew them into the 
empire.?? 

This pattern of relying on the local influence of families who aspired to imperial 
office, and who actively espoused the familial and literary virtues based on the state's 
canon, was of major historical significance for three reasons. First, it provided the 
model for all subsequent empires that emerged in continental East Asia. The patterns 
of recruiting the members of such families varied: from Han recommendations, 
through hereditary entry-level posts under the Northern and Southern Dynasties, 
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through the mix of inherited privilege and examination as a special “fast track” under 
the Tang, to the pure examination system of the late imperial period. However, the 
pattern of combining bureaucratic administration with the support of eminent 
families acting as the primary links between local society and the court remained 
fundamental to all the imperial formations in this area of the world. 

Second, this pattern of the combined reliance on bureaucrats and eminent local 
families was fundamental to what was previously described as the “victory of Han 
Confucianism,” and more broadly to the dominance of later Chinese thought 
and society by those proclaiming allegiance to the traditions associated with 
Confucius.*° Recent scholars have with reason challenged the idea that in the Han 
dynasty there was a recognized philosophical system identified as “Confucianism” 
that became the guiding state ideology. However, it remains true that the dominant 
philosophical model of the late Warring States era state, conventionally identified as 
“legalism,” had advocated a polity based on the universal mobilization of the peas- 
antry for military and labor services, a mobilization based on direct administration 
of individual peasant households. The central texts of this tradition had also insisted 
that loyalty to the state must surpass loyalty to one’s parents, as marked by the insist- 
ence that a son should legally denounce his father for any violation of the law. The 
abandonment of universal military service, and the related shift from a state based 
on the bureaucratic administration of all households to one based on the loyalty of 
powerful households, was philosophically expressed in the relative downgrading 
of the theorists of statecraft as defined by the late Warring States model, and the 
embracing of the texts associated with Confucius and his self-proclaimed followers. 
This shift was also marked by the greater insistence that the family was the founda- 
tion of the state, that learning to be loyal to one’s father was the necessary first step 
to learning to be loyal to the ruler, and that consequently sons should not denounce 
their fathers for crimes.*! In this way, a loosely defined “Confucianism” did provide 
an intellectual justification for the new type of state that emerged in the Eastern 
Han, and that became the pattern for all later East Asian empires. 

Third, this pattern of relying on local elites who were differentially co-opted into 
the imperial order—rather than a uniform, bureaucratic administration—was a 
characteristic of virtually all pre-modern empires, particularly the large, land-based 
ones. It was impossible for any pre-modern polity to safely extract sufficient income 
from a society based largely on agriculture and to employ enough bureaucrats to 
administer geographic entities on such a large scale. Consequently, these empires all 
relied on some version of a “hub-and-spoke” model in which diverse local entities— 
many of them ethnically distinct, as noted earlier—were vertically integrated into 
an overarching structure under an imperial court. The elites who controlled these 
local groups were attached to the court through a mixture of force and negotiation, 
a mixture that could vary across space and time. The court, for its part, worked to 
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minimize any horizontal connections between the elites, so that it could maintain its 
position as the necessary “broker” holding all the social actors together. The elites, 
on the other hand, in pursuing their own interests would link up at the regional level 
whenever the state’s power was no longer sufficient to offer security and income. 

In addition to allowing a polity to extend its writ over vast areas at relatively low 
cost, this model permitted great flexibility in the state’s structure that enabled con- 
stant changes over time, making possible the extraordinary longevity of many im- 
perial states. This longevity could also be extended by the fact that when the central 
court weakened, the local elite intermediaries who remained committed to some 
form of imperial order from which they could draw benefits would, while acting 
on their own behalf, continue to strive for the preservation of the old empire, or the 
founding ofa new one that would perform similar functions.*? 

Thus by the late first century cE, the Eastern Han court seemed to have successfully 
created a new style of polity adapted to the fact of world empire. Active emperors 
had completed the sacralization of their position with the cult of Heaven and the 
fengand shan sacrifices. While the peasant armies of the Warring States were all but 
forgotten, the Han court maintained preeminence in the interior through a crack, 
professional army based in camps near the capital. At the frontier, convict garrisons 
manned watchtowers and forts while armies of professional cavalrymen and their 
barbarian allies eliminated the once redoubtable Xiongnu. (In 88 cE the Han dy- 
nasty official Song Yi, as recorded in Fan Ye's Book of the Later Han, remarked, “Now 
the Xianbi are obedient and bring in heads of the Xiongnu numbered by the tens 
of thousands; China enjoys this great achievement yet the common people know 
none of its toil. In this way the success of the Han has reached its pinnacle.”) Tied 
to the state canon and imperial academy, a form of loosely defined Confucianism 
was generally accepted as the highest truth, particularly by the powerful families 
who were the beneficiaries of its general intellectual tendencies. These families, in 
turn, who dominated their localities through wealth and conspicuous charity, were 
drawn into the state order with the promise of offices gained by traditions of study 
or exemplary moral virtue, the control of recommendations, and the prestige that 
derived from belonging to a higher political order. They also evinced a commitment 
to the hierarchical and familial values that had been enunciated in the texts linked 
to Confucius and his followers. These features of the Han state—emperorship de- 
fined by cosmic ritual; military power based on professional armies, convicts, and 
non-Chinese in a generally demilitarized society; the state as defender of a cultural 
order increasingly identified with familial virtues; and links between the imperial 
apparatus and local society maintained through the agency of powerful families 
combining local eminence with aspirations to court service—remained funda- 
mental to the later history of empire in East Asia. They were also, as demonstrated 
in various expositions of empire as a political type, variants of fundamental traits 
that appeared in most of the great, continental empires. 
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9 
The Roman Empire 


Peter Fibiger Bang 


(The rulers) maintain their hold over the government and their own dy- 
nasty with the help, then, either of clients and followers who grew up in the 
shadow and power of group feeling, or of tribal groups ofa different descent 
who have become clients. Something of the sort happened to the Abbasids. 
The group feeling of the Arabs had been destroyed by the time of the reign 
of al-Mutasim and his son, al-Wathiq. They tried to maintain their hold 
over the government thereafter with the help of Persian, Turkish, Daylam, 
Saljuq, and other clients. Then, the (non-Arabs) and their clients gained 
power over the provinces (of the realm). 

Ibn Khaldin! 


Opening: What World History Context for Rome? 


That is the question; and as the epigraph excerpted from the writings of Ibn 
Khaldtn serves to indicate, the answer should be sought among the universal 
empires of Eurasia in general, and Muslim state-craft in particular. But to substan- 
tiate this claim, first a little patience is required while we weigh the alternatives and, 
for a moment, turn from Khaldtn to another set of reflections on the place of sub- 
ject foreigners in the rule of empire, namely those of Cicero, the Roman lawyer, poli- 
tician and man of (Latin) letters: “This law is for our allies; this right belongs to the 
foreign peoples; this is the fortress they have for their protection.” A modern skeptic 
might distrust the praise that the high-sounding rhetoric of the ancient statesman 
here lavishes on the Roman law establishing a tribunal for provincial subjects to 
prosecute extortionate administrators from the capital sent to govern their lands. 
“Tt may, to be sure,” Cicero immediately conceded in the speech claiming the right 
to represent the people of Sicily against their former Roman governor, Gaius Verres, 


! Ibn Khaldiin 1967, 124. This chapter attempts to develop an idea of the late Patricia Crone which she 
presented in 2006 and again at a conference in Vienna in 2008 organized under the auspices of the COST 
network, Tributary Empires Compared. The last time we had a chance to converse about the problem of em- 
pire was in 2011. That occasion saw us improvise an excursion to the palace of the Escorial while otherwise 
attending a conference in Madrid, a small transgression that I think of with gratitude, and now offer this anal- 
ysis in the same playful spirit as a tribute to her work. 

? On the centrality of this question, see Pollard 2008. 
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“be less strongly fortified than in the past, but if there is any hope remaining which 
may offer our allies consolation, that hope now resides wholly in this law”? 

Against the basic fact of empire, law was often a feeble protection. Extortion was 
habitual, a part of empire's raison d’étre. In grand triumphal processions, victo- 
rious generals and their armies would parade through the streets of Rome while 
displaying vast amounts of plunder and captive slaves gained in the conquest of 
enemy territory.’ Later, emperors would entertain the population of the capital with 
exuberant displays of the resources made available to the ruling people by empire. 
For games in the newly opened Colosseum of the early 80s cz, exotic animals were 
brought in from the furthest corners of the Earth to symbolize the boundless reach 
of Rome. Nothing less than a giant rhinoceros was once included in the thrilling 
spectacle, a distant marvel even among the wonders immortalized by Martial in a 
book of elegant miniature poems written to commemorate the performances in the 
arena.° Empire meant the imposition of hierarchy; and subjection was, in the ruling 
ideology, a mark of slavery.° 

But if Roman political culture made little secret of, indeed celebrated, the violence 
and exploitation of empire, it nevertheless managed to forge a dialogue with subject 
elites, enabling brute force to give way to moderate, routine extraction. Cicero, as it 
turned out and much against expectations, was actually able roundly to defeat the 
extortionate governor in court. In the end, Verres simply gave up his defense and vol- 
untarily went into exile. The speeches laying out the case still exist because they were 
published by the triumphant prosecutor as a monumental testimony to his orator- 
ical powers.’ Although, as a general rule, a rapacious governor might never expect 
to be held to account, there were some limits, and provincials could often find rival 
members of Roman aristocratic society to champion their cause, or simply to act as 
patrons for their interests. The Roman ruling class spun a dense web of connections 
to provincial communities and to their leading families in order to secure their co- 
operation in running the empire.® Conquests were consolidated into a stable and en- 
during form of rule—so successfully, in fact, that Roman predominance in the greater 
Mediterranean region was to last for more than halfa millennium and would come to 
be the paradigmatic case of empire. 

For better or worse, the Roman example has served as a touchstone for many, 
especially, but not solely, Western builders of empire. Later generations have seen 


3 Cicero, Speech against Q. Caelius (to claim the right of prosecuting Verres) V, 18. A useful translation is 
Cicero, The Verrine Orations, 2 vols., trans. Greenwood, Loeb Classical Library, which I have looked to but not 
followed with absolute fidelity in the translation of the two passages quoted. 

4 See Ostenberg 2009, further Beard 2007; Lange and Vervaet 2014. 

> Martial, Book of Spectacles 11 and 26 (in the numbering of the Loeb edition of Shackleton Bailey), discussed 
by Buttrey 2007. 

® Lavan 2013. 

7 See Eich 2000, on the speeches less as an intervention in the discourse of the public sphere than as a trium- 
phant marker of success, a monument to bolster the honor of the author. 

8 Badian 1958. To be sure, Badian’s original formulation was too schematic and all-encompassing, as argued, 
e.g., by Jehne and Pina Polo 2015. But modified and understood in more flexible terms (e.g., Wallace-Hadrill 
1989, 9-14 and 63-88), the idea still has purchase on the intricate networks tying together the elites of the 
Roman world, as made clear by the analyses of Saller 1982 and Terrenato 2019. For a narrow, formal dimension 
of the phenomenon, see Eilers 2002. 
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themselves mirrored in the Roman experience and have sought to emulate its rich 
store of models. The very language and symbolism of empire has to a large ex- 
tent been derived from the Roman paradigm. Russian czar or Ottoman sultan— 
Washington, Paris, London, or New Delhi—rulers and capitals alike articulated 
their identities in Roman style. In the contemporary general literature on empire, 
Rome simply represents the unavoidable archetype, the baseline from which anal- 
ysis begins.? Everywhere traces of Roman monuments and texts can be found to 
have shaped and influenced the modern discourse on empire. Our opening text by 
Cicero, for instance, would rise to prominence and play a key role at a foundational 
moment for British colonialism. When the British parliamentarian Edmund Burke 
(1729-1797) set out to impeach one of the early governors of the newly acquired 
Indian colony, he naturally crafted his indictment on the model provided by the so- 
called Verrine orations. For more than six years, as the case dragged along, Burke 
staged himself in the House of Lords as a latter-day Cicero who would take Warren 
Hastings, cast as the Verres of his times, to task for his extortionate misconduct in 
the Indian colony: “The credit and honour of the British nation will itself be de- 
cided”; “Let him fly where he will, from law to law. Law thank God meets him eve- 
rywhere.”!! The echo of Cicero’s rhetorical figures and stylish ornamentation is hard 
to miss in Burke's sonorous sentences. Just as in the case of his great predecessor, 
Burke insisted it was the very honor and credibility of the empire and its governing 
institutions that were at stake. A ruthless governor had brutally trampled the rights 
of provincial subjects and had violated both metropolitan, provincial, and natural 
law in the process. Empire carried responsibilities toward its subjects, and govern- 
mental abuse of power had to be checked.!” 

Just as the Roman model was commonly mobilized to lend guidance to the co- 
lonial condition, so too perhaps Western colonialism might serve the modern his- 
torian as a useful foil to illuminate the ancient experience. Certainly, classicists, as 
educators of many colonial administrators of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, were prone to view the Roman Empire in light of the projects of their 
contemporaries. This is a baggage that the current practitioners of the discipline 
must continue to be aware of and tackle.'* One way would be to learn and draw 
inspiration from recent trends in colonial historiography in order to explore new 
themes of research in parallel fashion for the Greco-Roman world. Rome sports its 
own gallery of liminal characters traveling to distant countries, reaching beyond fa- 
miliar horizons and crossing cultural boundaries, a topic so prominent on the pages 
of modern postcolonial writing. Among the poems of Catullus, the reader will 
find lamentations for family members who died on foreign shores in the business 


° Kumar 2017. 

10 Burke 1991, 271. 

Burke 1991, 365. 

! See the introduction of Marshall in Burke 1991, 28-30 (with further bibliography) on the influence of Cicero 
and Roman justice on Burke’s speech; p. 367 for an example of a direct reference by Burke to his Ciceronean 
model. 

13 Hingley 2000; Bradley 2010; Vasunia 2013. 
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of empire. Meanwhile, the trilingual inscription put up by the general Cornelius 
Gallus in Egyptian, Greek, and Latin on the Nilotic island of Philae boasts of his 
forays as a Roman governor across the first cataract deep into Nubia “where the 
arms of neither the Roman people, nor the kings of Egypt had previously been 
brought forward.”!+ Equally, the classicist may learn to discern the hidden voices, 
the indirect imprint left by subject cultures in the articulation of high imperial civ- 
ilization, or notice the very “discrepant experiences” of empire among different 
segments of provincial populations.!° 

Yet to the world historian, the implicit reafirmation of a narrative that sees the 
mantle of empire passing seamlessly from Rome to Europe, with the rest of the globe 
left on the side as a passive bystander, must be dissatisfying. It offers an eerie remi- 
niscence of the age of high colonialism that calls out for alternative storylines to be 
explored. Burke, it should be remembered, fell short of his Ciceronian precedent 
by losing the case and suffering the complete acquittal of Hastings. In the Roman- 
inspired call for justice, as his modern editor, P. J. Marshall has emphasized, Burke 
was not pointing toward the bureaucratic colonial state of the nineteenth century. 
Burke's critique was informed by an older, Christian vision of government: “We 
are all born in subjection, all born equally, high and low, governors and governed, 
in subjection to one great, immutable, pre-existent law . . . by which we are knit 
and connected in the eternal frame of the universe. . . This great law does not arise 
from our conventions or compacts. On the contrary, it gives to our conventions and 
compacts all the force and sanction they can have.”!® That law, that fundamental 
force of order, depended in the eyes of Burke on the one true God and was the same 
for every person across the planet, including Indians. 

This ecumenic embrace ofall the children of God had also grown out of the Roman 
Empire. When, in 167 Bc, the Roman state had defeated the last of its major rivals, 
a decisive turning point had been reached, as the Greek historian Polybios immedi- 
ately realized. Rome had acquired a hegemonic position in the greater Mediterranean 
world and no power remained that could successfully oppose the inexorable grind 
of its legions.'” Over the next century and a half, the empire steadily expanded. 
Neighboring and contiguous territories were annexed one by one until the rule of 
the Romans had come to encircle the Mediterranean and unify what to them simply 
represented the world, the orbis terrarum. From then on, empire and ecumene— 
a Greek term for the civilized world—could, with only a slight conceit, be seen as 
the same. One world, one empire: all that was missing was one God to complete 


14 Hoffmann, Minas-Nerpel, and Pfeiffer 2009, 119, line 5 of the Latin inscription. My translation of “in 
quem locum neque populo Romano neque regibus Aegypti arma sunt prolata.” Catullus poem 68b, vv. 92- 
100 and 101, laments his brother whose ashes lie buried in Troy in Asia Minor. See Erskine 2002 for Troy and 
Rome, p. 34 on the brother of Catullus. 

15 Moyer 2011; Mattingly 2011. Brunt 1965 is an early attempt from the dying days of the British Empire to 
reflect on the similarities and differences between Roman and European colonial imperialism. 

16 Burke 1991, 350 (with Marshall’s introduction, pp. 17-28 on the providential embrace of India, pp. 34-35 
for the absence of any bureaucratic reforming will in Burke; his vision combined Roman justice with Christian 
ecumenism). See further Humfress, Chap. 7 in Vol. 1 for a parallel appeal of the Ethiopian emperor Haile 
Selassie I to Christian ecumenism and international law. 

7 Polybios, The Histories I, 1-3. 
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and sanctify the edifice. Eventually a formula, based on the political elevation of 
Christianity, emerged to cap the gradual formation of a thin empire-wide cultural and 
civilizational discourse. The monotheistic creed of the Christians was adopted by the 
emperors of the fourth century cE to reaffirm imperial unity through a process that 
saw the institutional consolidation of the Catholic Church. Yet, as Garth Fowden has 
taught us, this story culminated not in Roman Christianity but in Islam, its mono- 
theistic claim, and its conquests of Sasanid Persia, the Roman Near East, and North 
Africa. The caliphate had eclipsed the two great imperial powers of West Eurasian an- 
tiquity to impose its universal sway and to found a Muslim ecumene from Afghanistan 
to the shores of the Iberian Peninsula.’® 

As a forceful impulse, monotheism was a product of a broader and deeper 
ecumenic trend in world history. The Achaemenid kings of kings had extended 
their power far beyond the old world of the Near Eastern Bronze Age to proclaim 
universal lordship over numerous, not to say all the, peoples.!? The scale of empire 
had increased enormously and it was an indication that peasant populations were 
growing dense enough to sustain state-formation outside of the old, irrigation-based 
river valley civilizations. Universal empires began to form in a vast expansive move- 
ment across Afro-Eurasia. Alexander and the Hellenistic successor kingdoms, the 
Mauryan dynasty and Asoka in India, the Qin and Han dynasties in China—all of 
these belong to a group among whom Rome represents the western-most extension, 
as well as one of its most enduring and influential specimens. 

In late antiquity, the quest for universal unity intensified and a virtual com- 
petition of monotheist beliefs emerged. Constantine, who is known as the Great 
in the history books, called a council of bishops to meet under his presidency in 
Nicea in 325. Their task was nothing less than to reach an understanding on the 
character of God and to define a creed to ensure a unity for the Church that would 
match the unity in the empire's government, which the mighty emperor had just 
restored in victory over his last remaining competitor for the throne. Not a dy- 
nasty meekly to stand behind their Roman rivals, the Sassanians of Persia soon also 
found themselves hosting debates between the several universalistic creeds in their 
realm.”° Eventually, Islam emerged from this environment in the seventh century, 
and proclaimed its supremacy with all the backing of successful arms. At the much 
later court of Akbar (r. 1556-1605), who consolidated the Mughal Empire in India, 
debates were still famously hosted in this old Persian style. Here Zoroastrians, 
Christians, Jains, and Hindu sages were cordially invited to engage in discussion 
with representatives of the sundry varieties of the politically dominant Islam about 
the nature of God and the true faith. Themselves Muslim, the Mughals searched for 
a new ecumenic dispensation that would allow them to rise above dissention and 
embrace the varied religious sects and communities of faith under their rule.?! 


18 Eowden 1993, 2014. 

1° Gabrielsen 2008 on the Catholic, or Ecumenic, aspect of Achaemenid power. 

20 Payne 2016. 

21 Moin 2012. For further background, see Fowden 2012 and his discussion of “Pseudo-Aristotelian” poli- 
tics, universal empire and Alexander (based on a text, now translated by Swain 2013). 
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It was, therefore, more than mere coincidence that the other main text upon which 
Burke chose to rely in constructing his argument against Hastings was a recently 
published translation from Persian that he referred to as the Institutes of Tamerlane. 
Penned in seventeenth-century India, the text reflected the pride which the Mughals 
took in their descent from Timur; they presented themselves as world-conquering 
rulers in the fashion of the fabled Central Asian lord. Asa mirror for princes, the text 
narrated Tamerlane’s conquests and set out his principles of ideal rulership. With 
these in hand, Burke launched a scathing attack on the notion of Oriental despotism 
that succeeding generations of colonizers would increasingly come to think of as 
characteristic of Asian societies. But the great realms of the East, he objected, were 
not governed according to arbitrary and despotic standards, no more than the West. 
In the discussion of Mughal kingship, he found a set of principles that were fully 
compatible with Cicero's appeal to a just, imperial government respecting the rights 
of their subjects.?2 

If one of the tasks of world history is to provincialize the old European master 
narrative, some might think this would require us to marginalize the Roman expe- 
rience.*? However, that would be a mechanical, not to say unthinking response and 
cannot possibly constitute an adequate answer to the challenge. Sporting probably 
the biggest city in the world up to that point, the largest standing army for centuries 
to come, and one of the most extensive and enduring empires, it simply will not do 
to relegate Rome to a modest, eccentric place outside the main arenas of history.”4 
Rather, the intuition of Burke should serve as a guide to recontextualize the position 
of Rome and explore the old realm less as the precursor of European colonialism 
than as amember of the group of vast Eurasian universal empires. In contrast to these 
latter polities, European colonial empires never enjoyed a Polybian moment where, 
in ecumenic fashion, they could suspend competition and swallow their neighbors. 
On the contrary, they were heirs to the Reformation of the sixteenth century that fi- 
nally destroyed the ecumenic aspirations, surviving from antiquity, and locked their 
metropolitan centers into enduring competitive and destabilizing struggle. 

To gain some analytical distance on this paradigmatic empire, then, the history 
of Rome might usefully be reframed in the context of the far-flung ecumenic realms 
that bestrode the great Afro-Eurasian landmass for hundreds of years.’° With the 
current economic and political rise of China, the Qin/Han dynasty empire and its 
several later successors provide an attractive template against which to measure 
Rome.”° However, if Islam can in some sense be seen asa the logical conclusion to the 


22 Burke 1991, 355-367; Salmeri 2011 for a reading of Cicero stressing the value of the text for later provin- 
cial Sicilian elites. 

23 Fitzpatrick 2011. Leppin 2017 rightly notes the difficulty for Greco-Roman history of finding a place in 
the new global history. 

4 On the city of imperial Rome, see, e.g., the contributions in Eich and Wojciech 2018. 

5 Bang and Kolodziejczyk 2012. See further Héfert 2015. Brown 1971a opened up a wider comparative 
context for the late Roman world; Alcock et al. 2001, Hurlet 2008 and Moreno Garcia 2014 are three examples 
of several to promote comparison in the study of ancient history. 

?6 Scheidel 2009, 2015a; Mutschler and Mittag 2008. 
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ambitions of the late Roman and Sasanian worlds, then its history may offer a no less 
illuminating and perhaps even closer set of comparisons.”” From the caliphate of the 
formative era to the mature periods of the Ottomans and Mughals, this chapter will 
draw mainly on the Muslim imperial experience for examples and parallels to reflect 
and structure the discussion of Rome. A leitmotif of Roman history is the manner in 
which the conquering city-state, located in central Italy, was eventually undermined 
by the acquisition of extensive empire. Instead, the provinces and their populations 
gradually took over the reins of power, until by late antiquity the city on the Tiber 
was completely sidelined and ceased to be the seat of government. Meanwhile, the 
empire was both conquered and governed from the previous margins. Out of the 
dominion of a vigorously expansive power had emerged a civilizational common- 
wealth. This theme is closely mirrored in the history of Islam. 

In the quote that opened this chapter, the fourteenth-century Maghrebi histo- 
rian, Ibn Khaldtin, summarized the Muslim imperial experience as one in which 
the Arabs had progressively lost power as their leaders increasingly began to rely 
on personnel from the conquered territories. Only here, Patricia Crone remarked 
in a lucid analysis, the provincial takeover transpired much faster than in the case 
of Rome. Little more than a century was required for the process to run its course, 
punctuated by two revolutions. The first of these saw the consolidation of an im- 
perial monarchy under the Umayyads and the transfer of the capital from Mecca/ 
Medina to Damascus. The second brought the Abbasids into power, assisted by an 
army recruited from the old Persian population, and saw the foundation of a new 
capital, Baghdad, not far from the former seat of the Sasanians at Ctesiphon. To be 
sure, one may be struck by the speed of the provincial takeover in the Arab case, 
but the underlying similarity of the process seems more fundamental.” If Islam 
facilitated the absorption of provincials through conversion and Arabs therefore 
quickly found themselves a minority within the ruling society, then it would still 
be along time before a majority of the conquered had become Muslim. Conversely, 
Rome might have been a little slower in granting citizenship to provincials. After 
some three centuries of stable imperial hegemony, no more than perhaps a quarter 
of the male population had obtained the status of Roman citizen, empire-wide. 
Yet, an African was already on the throne, the senate approaching a majority of 
members hailing from provincial families, and Italy had long since ceased to be 
the main recruiting ground for the army.”? A Khaldunian perspective on Rome, in 
other words, would focus on the challenges involved in making a transition from 
unstable—successful, but disruptive—conquest regime. It would also emphasize, 


27 Explored, e.g., in Bang and Bayly 2011; Bang 201 1a, 2008. 

?8 Crone 2006 (conscious of the potential Roman parallel) and further 2012; Capogrossi-Colognesi 2014 
for an emphasis on the capacity of Rome to absorb the provincial population through the legal remedy of cit- 
izenship. World history comparison, however, will see the gradual rise of the provinces less as a unique result 
of the institution of Roman law than of successful imperial government in general. 

° Counting from the Polybian moment in the mid-second century BCE to 193 cE when Septimius Severus, 
a senator from Leptis Magna in modern Libya, seized the imperial purple. See Lavan 2016 on the slow ex- 
tension of Roman citizenship to provincial societies; Duncan-Jones 2016, chap. 6, on the composition of the 
senate; Forni 1953 on recruitment to the Roman army. 
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in the process of imperial consolidation, the strong link between absolutist mon- 
archy and, in place of the original conquering group, an increasing reliance on 
segments of provincial societies to maintain power. Conquest, monarchical consol- 
idation, and provincial takeover, this is a set of analytical themes that, in fact, neatly 
corresponds to the three main chronological phases into which Roman history has 
traditionally been divided: the Republic (509-31 BcE), the so-called Principate 
(i.e., the imperial monarchy of Augustus, 31 BCE-235 cg), and finally late antiquity 
(3rd-7th century cE).°° These periods will provide the structure for the following 
discussion of Rome and its empire. 


Conquering Republic, Revolutionary Politics 


Rome originated as a city-state located on the river Tiber in west-central Italy in the 
landscape of Latium. Only one among the hundreds, mostly small, city-states of 
Hellenic, Phoenician, Etruscan, and Latin extraction that dotted the littoral regions 
of the ancient Mediterranean, it would go on to an unusual career. Legend has it that 
the city was founded in 753 BcE. However, little can be said with certainty about its 
earliest history. Yet, a vacuum must be filled, and so later ages were left an almost 
blank canvas onto which they could cram a rich collection of rationalizing myths 
and heroic tales. A prehistory had to be invented, as Livy remarked several centuries 
later, in keeping with the war-like might of the empire and the status of the Romans 
as the leading people of the world.*! When, by the end of the fourth and early third 
century BCE, Rome finally makes its appearance on the pages of real history, it is as a 
conquering power in full swing, establishing control over the Italian peninsula. The 
Romans, the people of the war god Mars, cherished martial valor and celebrated the 
glory of victory. Year in and year out, the citizen peasantry manned the legions and 
took to the field against their enemies. Roman society was, in a fundamental way, 
geared toward expansion, and historians have sought to explain the success of Rome 
with its uniquely militaristic culture of imperialism.*? 


Military Mobilization 


As an explanation, however, the imperialist ethos of Roman society is of limited 
value, just as the later Muslim conquest cannot be explained solely by reference to 
the particular values cultivated by Islam as a religion. After all, their contempo- 
rary Christian Roman or Zoroastrian Sassanian opponents were no less oriented 


3° Woolf 2012 is currently the best analytical narrative of the history of Rome (from third century BCE until 
early seventh century CE); see Garnsey and Saller 1987 and Garnsey and Humfress 2001 for two strong struc- 
tural histories of the empire and of late antiquity. Jacques and Scheid 1990 is an instructive French survey of 
the empire, its institutions and provinces. 

3! Livy, Ab Urbe Condita (History of Rome), preface §3 and 6-7. 

2 Harris 1979. 
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toward conquest. The truth is that imperialist ambitions of this sort were widely 
shared among ancient societies and that war was a regular feature.*? Even so, most 
states remained stuck in their expansionist tracks; they were unable to muster suffi- 
cient manpower resources, either because they could not recruit sufficient numbers 
from the peasant majority or because they were too locally confined and lacked a 
big enough catchment area. Under these circumstances, nomadic tribes sometimes 
enjoyed an advantage. Not sedentary, and with access to a plentiful supply of horses, 
they were mobile and able to marshal a relatively large part of the group for direct 
military service. Normally, however, nomadic tribes remained small and divided; 
they lacked unifying leadership that could fully tap their war-making potential and 
harness their resources into a serious military threat against more established states. 
In the Arab case, such a strong organizational force emerged precisely with the creed 
of Muhammad. Under the banner of Islam, the tribes of the Arabian peninsula were 
united into a single force, strong enough to overcome the armies of both the Roman 
and Sassanian empires that had already worn each other out in decades of ceaseless, 
mutually destructive warfare. 

The city-states of the Mediterranean represented a sedentary solution to the 
problem of mobilization. Most of population lived within a day or twos walk from 
the urban center, and full citizenship came with an obligation to take part in wars 
fought by the community. The ability to call to arms a large part of the citizenry 
makes the ancient city-state appear to be parallel to the war-making capacity of no- 
madic tribes.*4 In the former case, though, high military participation rates were 
achieved on the basis of a peasant society. Historically, peasants have often been 
under obligations of various kinds to aristocratic landlords, and were therefore un- 
available for military service. When these controls were lowered, a considerable 
military potential was freed up. The success of the Qin dynasty in absorbing its 
neighboring monarchic rivals and creating the first unified empire in Chinese his- 
tory was achieved by curtailing the rights of the aristocracy and making the peas- 
antry available for military service. 

Something similar obtained in the roughly contemporary Roman city-state. Like 
the Qin monarchy, it also benefited from size. Rome belonged to a relatively small 
number of very large city-states; this made the city a potential winner in the in- 
cessant armed struggles of the ancient Mediterranean (see Scheidel, Chapter 5 in 
this volume).*° Philip V, of the rival kingdom of Macedon, was not late to identify 
Rome’s capacity to cultivate a vast citizen-body as one of its main strengths. Even 
former slaves, as he noted in a letter of advice to the city of Larisa, were admitted into 
full membership to swell its manpower resources and allow the Tiber city to extend 
its power through a web of colonial foundations.*° Later, the historian Polybios, 


33 Eckstein 2006 for the general argument in relation to Republican Rome. 

34 Gellner 1994, ch. 1 (includes the ancient city-state in his discussion of segmentary societies, to which no- 
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35 Scheidel 2009, 15; Rosenstein 2009. 
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having just experienced the final annihilation of the kingdom of Macedon, would 
identify Rome’s strength in the stability of her political institutions. By balancing 
different constitutional components against each other, it had been possible for 
Rome to maintain open political competition for power in the state, without so- 
ciety deteriorating into internal disorder.*” Both observers were, in a sense, right. 
Nevertheless, their explanations were somewhat off the mark; it was not freedmen 
in particular that had boosted the Roman reservoir of militarily capable citizens. 
Quite the reverse, it was instead the availability of slaves to perform basic agricul- 
tural work on the estates of the aristocracy that freed up the sizable peasantry for 
military duty in the first place.** Equally, the republican constitutional mix of pop- 
ular assemblies, annually elected magistrates to lead the government, and a senate 
of the social elite was only half the story. What truly made Rome able to transcend 
local organizational limitations on the mobilization of manpower was its choice 
to admit former enemies into alliance. Instead of imposing a tax on conquered 
Italian communities, these were obligated to contribute auxiliary contingents to the 
Roman army. This was the decisive factor and allowed Rome to harness the military 
potential of the divided communities of Italy, transforming them into a formidable 
fighting force.*? 


The Rise to Mediterranean Hegemony 


The strength of the coalition was tested in the third century, weathering a series 
of grave and protracted wars. Tellingly, the most memorable events from these 
grand military contests were Roman defeats. The concept of the Pyrrhic victory and 
the name of Cannae continue to resonate today. When the king of Epirus invaded 
Italy on the invitation of the Greek city-states of the south, in order to help them 
fend off expanding Roman arms, he scored two brilliant victories in consecutive 
years. The triumphs on the battlefield, however, were hard won and the losses had 
been considerable. Allegedly King Pyrrhus (that was his name) is then supposed 
to have exclaimed in exasperation, “If we shall defeat the Romans in yet another 
battle, we will be utterly destroyed.’4? Not so the Romans, who had suffered even 
greater losses, but were able to replenish their ranks with fresh recruits. Whether 
the anecdote is true or false, Pyrrhus had to withdraw. His experience would be 
repeated half a century later by Hannibal, the brilliant general from North African 
Carthage, which was Rome’s main contender for the leading position in the 
western Mediterranean. In 216 BCE, his more sophisticated army clashed with the 
biggest force that Rome had ever fielded and inflicted what should, according to 


37 Polybios, The Histories VI. 

38 Finley 1980. Dal Lago and Katsari 2008 for a recent comparative collection of essays on ancient slavery. 
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every reasonable expectation, have been a debilitating defeat. The Roman army was 
crushed in an exemplary pincer maneuver that has earned the admiration of gen- 
erals ever since. Even so, the leaders of the Roman res publica refused to surrender 
and managed to carry on the war, if only by the skin of their teeth. Eventually Rome 
emerged triumphant—astonishingly, 15 years after Cannae. It would be difficult not 
to be impressed by the resilience and resolution of the Roman city-state and its po- 
litical institutions. Even more important for their capacity to continue against all 
odds, however, was the fact that the Italian allies, in the main, stood firm. The hopes 
of Hannibal that Rome’ Italian coalition would collapse were dashed. On the con- 
trary, it was able to sustain a shift in strategy and embark on a prolonged war of at- 
trition that simply, in the end, wore down their Carthaginian opponent. 

By the end of the so-called Second Punic War in 201 Bcg, the balance of power 
had decisively shifted in the Mediterranean. The truth was quickly and painfully 
brought home to the two remaining great powers of the region—the Antigonid and 
Seleucid monarchies of Macedon and Persia. Within a decade, the wings of both 
powers had been robustly clipped and Roman armies had won brilliant victories in 
distant Thessaly and Anatolia. Soon after, any hope for recovery was nipped in the 
bud. In 168 sce, the kingdom of Macedon suffered an instant death on the battle- 
field, while Seleucid attempts to compensate for their losses through the conquest 
of Egypt were vetoed by Rome.*! Nothing, it seemed, could challenge the position 
of the hegemon, which acted with impunity and tolerated no lingering threats. In 
146 BcE, finally, a graphic lesson was administered to the whole Mediterranean. 
Both Corinth and Carthage, prominent and flourishing cities, were horribly sacked 
and razed to the ground—the former in retaliation for rebellion, the latter, just to 
be on the safe side. Mediterranean power politics now gravitated decisively around 
Rome. Kings even began to nominate the republic as heir to their dominions, while 
a substantial number of wars fought by Rome from then on would be against way- 
ward client rulers, be they in North Africa, Anatolia, Gaul, or Egypt. Rome had 
imposed itself‘as the arbiter of state power and order in the world. 


The Character of Imperialism 


Yet, some have seen the imperialism of Rome in this period to be essentially de- 
fensive and reactive.” To be sure, their formal annexation of territories did not 
quite keep pace with increasing predominance. It did not necessarily have to, how- 
ever. Following the final victory over Macedon, the res publica was able to forgo 
the collection of tribute (ie., the property tax periodically asked from the citi- 
zenry in times of need), since plunder and wealth generated by the empire could 


41 Polybios XXIX, 27. 

” Badian 1968; Gruen 1986 (rejecting even the concept of imperialism—e.g., on p. 8—a mostly passive 
Rome was reluctant to expand, but found itself dragged into the Hellenic world by the enterprising diplomacy 
of the many rivaling Greek states—for example, on p. 730). 
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more than substitute for internal taxation. In the future, tribute would be paid 
by the provincials.** In general, the political leaders of Rome were eager to keep 
the administration of the empire lean. A rudimentary system was improvised for 
assigning governors to new provinces outside of Italy. Collection of taxes in some 
of the richest areas were farmed out to companies of private contractors, while 
moneylenders, farmers, slave traders, and merchants fanned out from Italy to fa- 
cilitate and take advantage of the opportunities afforded by the empire. Finally, a 
permanent court was set up in Rome to hear the gravest complaints of provincials. 
Everywhere, the empire tried to take over and build on what was already there. 
Overall, the costs of running the empire were deliberately kept low, and political 
leaders were reluctant to make commitments that might be a drain on fiscal re- 
sources and drag the republic into a quagmire of other peoples’ conflicts. But such 
prudence should not to be mistaken for a lack of imperial ambition. It was a means 
of maintaining supremacy at lowest possible cost and effort. It is also an exemplar of 
the ways in which a wider comparative horizon may help guide historical inquiry. 
While some Roman historians were busy emphasizing the seemingly ad hoc and re- 
luctant nature of Roman expansion, Robinson and Gallagher had long since shown 
how such behavior was not to be taken for an absence of imperialism. In their para- 
digmatic analysis of the British case in the nineteenth century, they dealt with par- 
allel phenomena and concluded that British empire-building had proceeded on a 
principle of informal empire if possible, and formal annexation only if necessary.4 
The Romans, however, were less focused than the British on trade and the acqui- 
sition of markets. These considerations were never completely beyond them, but 
the primary objective was plunder, slaves, land, taxes, and auxiliary soldiers, not to 
mention, power and glory.*® 

Under these circumstances, it is noticeable that, compared to the later Arab 
empire-builders, the Romans were relatively slow in establishing garrisons outside 
of Italy. This reflects an underlying difference, both in their territorial conquests 
and in the orientations of the two societies, one mobile and tribal and the other sed- 
entary and peasant. The Arabs took over substantial portions of two existing, large 
empires that could be secured through strategically placed garrisons.*° By contrast, 
Rome had to build her empire from the bottom up, piecing it together from a bigger 
and more diverse range of often smaller polities. Consolidating and amalgamating 
these territories ought to have been, as it would be in the later cases of Ottoman and 
Mughal imperialism, more of an incremental process. Even more importantly, the 
city-state paradigm continued to frame responses to empire. First, the army was a 


* Tan 2015 for a survey of republican taxation. 

“4 Robinson and Gallagher 1953. The analysis, e.g., of Gruen, has more in common with the later anal- 
ysis of Robinson, Gallagher, and Denny 1961 in Africa and the Victorians (which tended to focus more on 
the reactive dimension of British imperialism than the active assertion of interest, through indirect or direct 
means, whatever was necessary in the pursuit of empire), as realized implicitly by Gruen’s pupil Eckstein in 
the footnotes to Eckstein 2010. 

45 Harris 1979, fora start. 

46 Wickham 2011 for a comparison of the garrison, tax, and fiscal arrangements of the late Roman and early 
caliphal state. 
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citizen militia, and was called up for individual campaigns. Upon the conclusion 
of fighting, infantry soldiers expected to be demobilized and returned to their old 
lives on their farms.*” Second, although wide sections of the population had been 
enfranchised, political life had been structured to ensure the control of the land- 
owning aristocracy. The wider population was mainly called upon to voice its con- 
sent for decisions made by this group and to choose among members of the elite 
to staff the offices of government. Third, political offices were generally based on 
a principle both of collegiality and short-term tenure, limited mostly to a year, to 
ensure that power was shared among the aristocracy rather than monopolized by 
a single powerful clan. Any concentration of power was watched with jealousy and 
suspicion within the aristocratic peer group. In combination, these institutional 
mechanisms served as a collective brake on individual ambition and prevented 
the proliferation of more permanent imperial installations and bases.** None of 
these arrangements, however, could hold under the pressure of the social forces 
unleashed by the acquisition of empire. 


Revolutionary Empire 


In his analysis of Muslim history, Ibn Khaldtin had emphasized how the conquests 
began to undermine the cohesive force of the conquering society, asabiyah as he 
called it, and resulted in civil war or fitna.*? Conquest changed the victors as much 
as the subjugated. To Roman observers of the late second and first centuries BCE, the 
acquisition of empire began to have much the same effect. Sallust, the retired poli- 
tician turned historian, conjured an image of a pristine social order that had been 
undermined by the corruption and allure of empire. Client rulers were able to bribe 
the political leaders of Rome, who had become more interested in individual gain 
and a luxurious lifestyle than the welfare of the commonwealth.°? Cicero, as we saw, 
could wax lyrical over the ills of provincial exploitation, rapacious governors, and a 
general decline in the sense of patriotic duty. Others bewailed the plight of the Italian 
peasant who was asked to serve on long campaigns, far away from Italy, only, upon 
his return, to see his farm taken over by rich landowners and worked by their slaves.*! 
Ibn Khaldin had been struck by the transformation of a mobile tribal society into 
a group of sedentary rulers. In the Roman case, society was already sedentarized, 


47 Lendon 2005, chs. 8-10, on the republican army. Gabba 1976 isa classic. 

48 Mouritsen 2013, 2017, 2001; Flaig 2005. For further recent discussion of the Roman republic, see, e.g., 
Holkeskamp 2010 and Flower 2009. Finley 1983 remains brilliant, while Gelzer 1912 is classic. 

 Khaldiin 1967, 132-142, 244-245. Wink 1986, especially pp. 379-386, for an original perspective on 
fitna. 

°° Sallust, The Jugurthine War, ch. 1-8, 15-16, 25, 29, 34-35, 41, for a number of choice passages. Conolly 
2015, ch. 2, for a discussion of Sallust, while Pocock 2003, 35-37, locates the Roman historian within a wider 
discourse, ancient and modern, about empire, corruption, and decline. 

5! Preserved in the writings of Appian (The Civil Wars, e.g., I, 7-8) and Plutarch (Biography of Tiberius and 
Gaius Gracchus 8, 1-7); Hopkins 1978 was a path-breaking attempt to give sociological shape to this narrative 
of the crisis of the Late Roman republic and its underlying political conflict. Rosenstein 2004 modifies his 
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yet its political organization was changed no less radically by its transformation into 
an imperial people. The general sense of dissolution voiced by contemporaries was 
not the product of a weakened society. Quite the reverse, development was extraor- 
dinarily dynamic. The wealth flowing into Italy from the empire financed Rome's 
growth into a true mega-city, the first in world history to reach probably a million 
inhabitants, and fostered urban prosperity in many parts of the peninsula.** Pompeii, 
the city that famously later fell victim to a volcanic eruption of Mount Vesuvius, got 
its massive stone-built amphitheater long before Rome itself. At the same time, the 
Italian countryside was far from depopulated. The demographic situation has occu- 
pied generations of Roman historians, struggling to make sense of the meager evi- 
dence that exists, but the most plausible interpretation holds that the free peasantry 
kept growing even while hundreds of thousands of slaves were imported.*? As for the 
military, Rome in the first century could muster massive armies that even surpassed 
those that had been required to overcome Carthage. Pompey, the great general but 
ill-fated rival of Caesar, was able to “assemble an immense army by summoning the 
legions, the auxiliaries of horse and foot, and the troops of kings, tetrarchs and the 
like dynasts from all the overseas provinces.”4 But it was to fight a fellow Roman, 
not a foreign enemy, that this world army was assembled. The great contests were no 
longer with foreign opponents, but over which Roman was to rule the empire; the 
most formidable enemy a Roman army could meet on the battlefield was another 
Roman army. In the competition for power, it had become impossible to formulate 
a solution within the parameters of the republican city-state. With no way out under 
the established constitutional order, regular politics became stuck in a “Krise ohne 
Alternative.” This phrase was coined by the German historian Christian Meier in the 
1960s to explain the collapse of the Roman republican system, but seems fashioned 
almost as a comment on the sense of impasse that has gripped political life across 
many of the leading (republican) democraties in the world at the end of the second 
decade of the twenty-first century.°° 

Across some two generations during the first century BCE, wars that have tradition- 
ally been termed civil, but ought more appropriately to be described as intra-imperial, 
periodically raged even as Roman armies continued to expand the territories under 
Roman control at an ever increasing speed. The organizational networks mobilized 
by the empire went wide beyond the confines of the old city-state itself. Other elites 


>2 Morley 1996; Schiavone 2000; Kay 2014. 

°3 De Ligt 2012 and Scheidel 2004-2005 are the two strongest and most coherent syntheses of the question 
of the population of Republican Italy. They belong to the so-called low-counters. Others believe in higher 
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>4 Velleius Paterculus, Roman History Book 2, 51 (my translation). 
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rampant literature on the pending democratic doom of the twenty-first century, the analysis of Runciman 
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certainly no revolution as in the Roman case, only enduring crisis while life, good enough as it is, goes on. Of 
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were also to have a say, most notably the Italian allies. In what used to be interpreted 
as a move toward proto-national unification of the peninsula, they may simply have 
attempted to take over the empire.°’ Peasant soldiers, faced with growing population 
and therefore with increasingly narrow prospects of owning their own farm, fought 
in the hope of receiving a plot of land at the end of their service. Occasionally in the 
past, the res publica had distributed some of the territory it won in Italy to a land- 
hungry peasantry. But such distributions were increasingly rare. Short on alterna- 
tive options to safely invest the gains from empire, the aristocracy had increased its 
landholdings enormously. In effect, distributions of land could now only be accom- 
plished by confiscating some of the Italian properties of the governing class. This was 
a non-starter. The opposition of the aristocracy was unyielding and so the political 
process reached deadlock. The situation was untenable and became revolutionary as 
every year putative political leaders competed openly for the control of the state. As 
the wealth of the empire grew, the stakes only got higher. Participating in the game of 
high politics increasingly required massive borrowing. For the leading protagonists, 
failure ceased being an option. The army was soon politicized and available as a deci- 
sive instrument in the struggle for power. Soldiers expected their victorious leader to 
get them the land which regular politics could not.°* Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, Antonius, 
Octavian—it seemed as though every decade had to see the rise of its own military 
strongman to dominate the politics of the republic. Much to the dismay of the tra- 
ditional ruling elite, monarchy was in the cards. The only question remaining was 
whether a stable solution might be found before the empire tore itself apart in brutal 
infighting.*? 


Consolidation of Power: The Imperial Monarchy 
of the Principate 


Eventually, however, one of the military leaders managed to put the genie of civil 
war back in the bottle of imperial government. Octavian, the posthumously adopted 
heir of Julius Caesar, emerged victorious. Overcoming the combined opposition of 
his colleague Antony, as leader of the Republic, Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, and 
Caesarion, her son by Caesar, he would go on to rule as Augustus—the elevated one.” 
As in the Islamic case of the Umayyad usurpation of power, the solution to 


6 Osgood 2018. 

°7 Mouritsen 1998. 
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conquest came with the institutionalization of an imperial monarchy (see Marsham, 
Chapter 12 in this volume). In that process, the Umayyads would transfer the seat of 
government from Mecca and Medina to Damascus, relocating from Arabia to Syria.*! 
Finally, Abd al-Malik (1. 685-705)—the real Umayyad equivalent of Augustus, not 
the dynastic founder, Muawiya (r. 661-680), I note in playful dialogue with Patricia 
Crone®*— went on to constitute a new model of courtly government for the realm 
and its elites. Rome, on the other hand, remained the center of power. But the society 
of the conquerors underwent changes no less radical than those instituted by the 
Damascene caliphs. Both army and aristocratic elite had to be tamed. A comment 
ascribed to the second emperor, Tiberius, is not wide of the mark: ruling the empire 
was like “holding a wolf by the ears.”®* Domestication of imperial power took place 
on two planes. The military was reorganized into a professional standing army and 
the aristocratic political establishment was subsumed by a royal court. 


The Army 


Under the republic, the legions had, in principle, been raised for specific campaigns. 
The trouble that disbanding those legions caused, however, forced the new emperor 
to search for a less disruptive arrangement. The conquest of Egypt, the richest re- 
gion in the ancient Mediterranean, had filled his coffers and so increased the range 
of policy choices available to the autocrat. Augustus and his successors settled 
for a permanent force of 25-28 citizen legions and an equal amount of provincial 
auxiliaries. Counting some 200,000-300,000 men, this was an enormous expense, 
the biggest standing army until then and for a long time to come in history. But the 
income from extensive empire could, with a little learning and readjustment, from 
now on usefully serve as a stable source of funds to finance the creation of such a 
military establishment.® Much as in the Arab case, the imperial military was per- 
manently garrisoned across the conquered territories, but with one significant dif- 
ference. In the case of the Islamic Empire, the garrisons could subsist on the income 
from the area in which they had been stationed. Administratively expedient, this 
simple arrangement quickly meant that the caliphs were confronted by provincial 
armies able to stand on their own and thus drift out of the control of the court. Later 
Muslim rulers, such as the Mughals, would try to solve this problem and keep a 
hand on army finances by periodically reshuffling the sources of income allocated 


61 In the following I rely on Robinson 2013 for the consolidation of an imperial monarchy under the 
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to the military class. Whether by design or luck, Augustus stationed most of his 
army in a series of camps along the more thinly populated frontiers of the realm. At 
a considerable distance from Italy and widely dispersed, this army could only with 
difficulty intervene in the day-to-day politics of the capital (though it did happen). 
More importantly, the regions serving as bases for the legions could not provide for 
their upkeep by themselves. The garrisons remained dependent on the transfer of 
resources from more affluent and populous parts of the empire. Fiscal mediation 
of the imperial court was indispensable. It provided both the annual salary of the 
soldiery and, as a crucial innovation, normally paid individual legionaries a retire- 
ment bonus in cash upon completion of their half a lifetime of service. This was in 
lieu of the more vexing plot of land that peasant recruits had previously coveted. 
Not only did this practice dismantle one of the bones of contention that had most 
fueled the civil or intra-imperial wars, it also gave the army a higher stake in the 
preservation of the new monarchical order, ensuring that the legions would mostly 
remain loyal and firm supporters of the emperor. 

A stable foundation had been established for imperial rule, and the risk of rival 
leaders emerging much reduced. Nor were there any serious foreign rivals in 
sight. The armies had conquered most state-like societies, effectively extending 
Rome's rule around the Mediterranean, and pushing forward to the Rhine, the 
Danube, and into the Caucasus. Slowly a network of imperial high ways, the 
famous Roman roads, developed to facilitate the movement of the legions.®” 
Imperium had originally signaled power and the ability to command, but increas- 
ingly it also came to denote territorial possession. Colony, province, empire—the 
vocabulary of domination settled into a form that was ready to be adopted by 
rulers in later ages.°* To be sure, Roman armies could still suffer spectacular de- 
feat on the more loosely populated frontiers. Beyond the Rhine, at Kalkriese in 
Germany, a modern onsite, archaeological museum has brilliantly recovered the 
massacre of three legions in 9 cz by a tribal coalition led by a former imperial ally 
and army officer.’ Yet, such setbacks were more like the sting of a needle than a 
serious threat. The only real remaining threat was the Parthian Empire, which 
controlled much of the dominion formerly held by the Achaemenid and Seleucid 
dynasties. One of the leaders of the civil war era, Crassus, had lost his life and his 
legions on a campaign into their territory, hoping to match the glory of Pompey 
and Caesar. When sole rule was finally his, Augustus prudently opted for a more 
cautious policy. After all, he was not so desperate for glory that he needed to risk 
a military adventure. Rattling his saber, he managed to negotiate the return of 
the regimental standards previously lost by Crassus. Confronted with dynastic 
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troubles on the home front, the Parthian ruler had no interest in renewed war- 
fare. The legionary eagles were duly, if grudgingly, handed back, and their arrival 
in Rome was celebrated by Augustus as a great triumph.”° Having contained the 
rivalry with the Parthians, the position of Rome and its autocratic regime rested 
secure. There was little alternative, and the new establishment would prove stable 
so long as the rulers could foot the military’s bill. For nearly two centuries, the 
silver content of the main imperial coin, the denarius, remained high and almost 
stable. This was a strong sign that fiscally the monarchy had been put on a sound 
basis and the size and cost of the army could be maintained within the same broad 
bounds established under the first emperor. 


Aristocracy 


“There can be no peace among the peoples without soldiers, no soldiers without 
pay, and no pay without taxes.’”! The order of stable empire, captured in this 
striking adage of the historian and senator Tacitus, had required the establish- 
ment of a basic division of labor. A similar concept is well known in Middle 
Eastern history as the circle of justice.’”” But to the cynically observed barebones 
need for a monarch, a military establishment, and a tax-paying population of 
mostly peasant subjects, the Middle Eastern version adds the crucial dimension 
of justice. Some have seen in the Augustan revolution a “bureaucratic” moment 
of empire;7* that is misleading. Justice, to give everyone their due, is a virtue that 
only aristocrats were able forcefully to demand under the stark hierarchies of em- 
pire. When the Qin unified “all under heaven,” shortly before the Romans did 
the same in the Mediterranean, their dynasty faced rebellion within the space of 
a generation. The Qin were reviled for their reliance on an absolutist ideology of 
strict command that paid only scant attention to tradition and hierarchy. Such 
a bureaucratic tyranny, often referred to as legalism in Chinese historiography, 
quickly sparked resistance. Soon the Qin were toppled by the Han and the pro- 
vincial elites of the empire. While the new dynasty retained much of the mili- 
tary and administrative resourcefulness of its predecessor, it soon introduced a 
more clement ideology, which professed moderation in government, respect for 
social hierarchies, and care for tradition. A king ought to rule by moral example 
rather than tyrannical dictate, and look to the well-being of his subjects rather 
than of himself and his household. These ideals reflected aristocratic claims and 


7 Cresci Marrone 2018, for a recent discussion of the relation to Parthia, based on two passages in the 
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sentiments, not those of a bureaucracy aiming for efficiency even at the price of 
disregarding rank and social class.”4 

In the Roman case, respect for tradition required the emperor to enter into di- 
alogue with a range of elite communities across the empire, but above all the sen- 
atorial class of the city of Rome itself.”° The time-hallowed institutions of the 
Roman city-state, embodied in the republican political system, had to be pre- 
served, or rather reconfigured. Membership of the senatorial order, the highest 
echelon of the Roman imperial aristocracy, was defined by the holding of the re- 
publican offices: quaestor, aedile, praetor, consul. Much ink has, in this connection, 
been spilled by historians in order to identify the constitutional character of the 
new monarchical regime.’° But the restored republic did not provide a legal frame- 
work that could effectively curb the ruler. He was absolute and, in practice, above 
the law. Yet, saddled with the political idiom of the more egalitarian aristocratic 
collective of past times, the imperial monarchy has caused some commentators to 
focus primarily on the tension between absolutist reality and republican language. 
The Augustan Principate has even once been proclaimed the regime most lacking 
in legitimacy throughout history.’” The Umayyads, in instituting their caliphate, 
were also in parallel and illuminating fashion perceived by significant segments 
of Muslim society as illegitimate; they had taken power away from the traditional 
base among the patriarchal tribal lineages of Mecca, and their monarchy rose on 
the back ofa civil war, or fitna, to transcend an original arrangement of government 
that had been rooted in the norms of egalitarian Arab conquest society.’® Likewise 
stuck between traditional legitimacy and revolutionary absolutism, the Roman 
emperors had the republican constitution re-tailored as one element in a wider re- 
form of Roman society. Formal signifiers of status difference were more clearly ar- 
ticulated, and opportunities for distinction were offered as never before.”? While 
the highest political office, the consulate, had in the past been available to only two 
annual incumbents, it now became common to have up to almost two handfuls, 
who took turns over the year. What the aristocracy lost in effective power to rule, 
it received back, plentifully, in the currency of honor.®° Greater numbers of promi- 
nent and powerful families were able to reach the most coveted and prestigious of- 
ficial positions in Roman society. The second, slightly broader order of the Roman 
elite, the knights, equally got opportunities and privileges to serve the emperor in 
honorable positions; and with these also came opportunities for self-enrichment. 
In short, the old republican system was subsumed within the wider set of honors, 
benefits, and positions used as instruments by the emperors to place themselves at 
the center of aristocratic life as the ultimate arbiter of rank and privilege.*' 
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Courtly Government and the Politics of Distinction and Privilege 


For many, it is the narrative of the senatorial historian Tacitus, with its bitter, disil- 
lusioned, resentful view of the emperors, that has come to define our understanding 
of the monarchy. Absorbed in profligate living and personal intrigue, the emperors 
are portrayed as falling prey to every human vice, ruling as murderous despots and 
undermining all that was fine in Roman society—especially aristocratic, republican 
virtue.®* However, there was more than intractable conflict in the relationship be- 
tween senate and caesars. The greatest celebration of the republican past, it should 
be noted, was penned by Livy while he enjoyed the patronage of both Augustus 
and Tiberius. An anecdote survives that the former had humorously remarked that 
the historian seemed more of an adherent of Pompey than of his adoptive father, 
the more regal Julius Caesar.*° But that was very much a joke. What Livy’s cornu- 
copia of exemplary tales and heroic sacrifice offered in an age of monarchy was 
not primarily nostalgia, but rather an ideal of self-control and service, stories of 
aristocrats curbing their personal ambitions and desires, winning glory by putting 
the commonwealth ahead of their own interests. It was Norbert Elias, the great so- 
ciologist, who understood that the court of a ruler worked as a disciplining force 
on aristocracies. Wild and unruly nobles were domesticated through the formal 
ceremonies and ritual exchanges that took place in the ambience of the monarch. 
If noblemen wanted access to the benefits of power, wealth, and prestige now 
controlled by the ruler, they had to discipline themselves and play by the rules of his 
game.*4 In setting up a court, the Roman emperors could cannibalize the old repub- 
lican establishment as a set of distinctions and collective myths in order to rebuild 
the aristocracy and channel its competitive energies into the service of monarchy 
and empire.®° 

Rebuilding, in this connection, is far from a misnomer. The brutal struggles of 
the civil wars era had seen many of the old established branches of the Roman ar- 
istocracy die out. Meanwhile, as part of the conflict, the Italian allies had, sword in 
hand, obtained full citizenship within the Roman body politic. Their elites were con- 
sequently busy muscling their way into the charmed circles of power at Rome. The 
monarchical revolution, Ronald Syme remarked in a classic of twentieth-century 
historiography, represented the rise of Italy within the ruling class.8° At the court 
of the emperor, the leading members of society came together to vie for preemi- 
nence and compete over access to the resources of empire. Aristocratic life remained 
fiercely contentious, but it now took place under the watchful gaze of the caesars. 
Factions of nobles that became too powerful, ambitious, or overly proud—forgetting 
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the proper bounds of behavior—or favorites who were elevated to high posi- 
tion and then overplayed their hand, were at risk of sudden death and the confis- 
cation of their fortunes. So too were emperors who aimed at confrontation. With 
intrigues, conspiracies, and reigns of terror, the Roman court took a heavy toll from 
its players. Merely participating in the culture of conspicuous consumption expected 
of aristocrats placed high, potentially crippling demands on wealth. Withdrawal 
from the front tier was sometimes necessary. Aristocratic families responded to 
the stresses of court life by narrowly limiting the number of heirs, in order to avoid 
having to divide up their fortune. The risk, of course, was that no child would survive 
to carry on the line. As a group, the high aristocracy was unable to reproduce, and 
hereditary succession within the senate was surprisingly low. Every generation, its 
ranks had to be topped up with newcomers.*” 

Luckily, there were plenty waiting in the wings, happy to leap at the opportu- 
nity and vicariously to bask in the glory of sublime and supreme lordship. Listen to 
Velleius Paterculus, a high-ranking military officer and loyal follower of Tiberius, 
who describes the reaction of one Germanic leader when approaching the em- 
peror: “By your grace and permission, Caesar, today I have seen the gods that I pre- 
viously only heard about and I have neither wished for nor felt a happier day in 
my life?’®* At that moment, the tribal leader was allowed to clasp the hand of the 
mighty Roman before retreating, all the while keeping his face turned in awe toward 
the numinous figure of Tiberius. The aristocracy, increasingly attuned to service 
as an ideal, colluded with the emperor to create and convey an image of elevated, 
even divine, lordship. The Imperator, Caesar Augustus, was not only commander- 
in-chief and leader of the senate, he rose above the individual constituencies of the 
empire: father of the fatherland, deity, ruler of the world. In that stratosphere, the 
only available model was Alexander the Great. As an emblem of kingship and world 
conquest, the rival courts of his Greco-Macedonian successors had forged a culture 
of universal monarchy around his example.*? Nothing, moreover, could match the 
splendor, opulence, and sophistication of Hellenistic civilization. When victorious 
Roman generals began to parade its products in triumph, the elite of Roman society 
were not slow to take inspiration. The Roman aristocracy began to invest its newly 
won wealth in the accoutrements of Greek culture. With the establishment of the 
imperial monarchy, this activity of cultural appropriation reached its creative cul- 
mination. Their sway reaching wider, their riches greater, the Roman emperors sent 
a host of artisans, writers, and philosophers to botanize in the garden of Greek cul- 
ture to surpass their predecessors. 

From the court in Rome, a new resplendent model of monarchy was projected 
across and beyond the Mediterranean.®? Glistening marble, majestic columns, and 
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soaring vaults were combined in a new architectural language of imperial gran- 
deur. Each reign saw its monumental additions to a steadily accumulating cityscape 
of lavish buildings, constantly pushing against the boundaries of the possible and 
the laws of gravity. The impressive setting of the capital was animated by forms of 
mass entertainment and public amenities. A series of vast bath complexes, athletic 
grounds, and libraries was gradually erected to adorn the capital and demonstrate 
the public-mindedness of the emperors. More famous today are the shows of pop- 
ular entertainment. Gladiatorial fights, staged hunts, and horse racing were pro- 
vided galore. In the arena, never far from the palace, the sole ruler could shower in 
the cheers of an adoring crowd. But the formula of caesarian largesse says “bread 
and circuses, panem et circenses” and so the emperor also took responsibility for the 
food supply of the capital and feeding the anxious urban crowd. A bread dole, pro- 
viding basic subsistence, perhaps for around 400,000 people, was organized out of 
the annual grain tribute sent each spring from Alexandria in Egypt.”! 

Imperial Rome was maintained at a level that would have made it the largest city 
in the world and served as the awe-inspiring, dazzling stage of the caesars.°” From 
here they broadcast the beginning of a new golden age. Much as the Great Mughal 
Akbar would later announce a fresh divine dispensation for humanity at the turn 
of the first Muslim millennium, the imperial caesars proclaimed a rejuvenation 
of time and the cycles of human existence. They presided over an era of pros- 
perity and abundance, when peace and justice returned to bestow their bountiful 
blessings on humankind.®* This program was reflected in the imperial coinage, 
which was struck in quantities larger than any time previously in recorded history 
for the dual purpose of paying the army and receiving taxes. No other medium 
enjoyed such wide circulation in the empire. The coins bore the portrait of the 
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ruler and were stamped with reassuring slogans such as “fairness,” “piety,” “gener- 
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osity, 


emperors and come to the lofty ruler with their problems. Those best placed and 


virtue; and “providence.” Subjects were invited to pin their hopes on the 


most intended to respond to this call were the narrow stratum of elite landowners 
found everywhere across the empire. 

The most powerful families in imperial society gravitated to the court in Rome, 
where they were needed to fill ceremonial duties and government positions. Annual 
officeholders, commanders of legions, and provincial governors were selected from 
a pool of some 600 senators and perhaps as many knights. The formal establishment 
was miniscule compared to the size of the empire. Fewer than 200 officials were re- 
quired on “overseas” duty annually. To this, of course, must be added the far more 
numerous slave servants, soldiers, and friends who would normally accompany 
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them. Still, it is not an exaggeration that the empire represented, as it has aptly been 
phrased, a form of “government without bureaucracy.’ Officeholders were gen- 
erally recalled after only a few years of service. Efficiency was less important than 
preventing rebellion by keeping officials from putting down roots in provincial so- 
ciety and building up a power base of their own. This light structure could work 
only because the pull of the court extended far beyond this select group of privi- 
leged officials. 

A steady stream of delegations from provincial communities, led by their local 
grandees, came to the seat of the emperor seeking to obtain privileges, have their 
grievances heard, or receive a ruling in legal cases.*° At court, the more estab- 
lished inner circle of the aristocracy acted as brokers who mediated the access of 
provincials to the supreme monarch. In the provinces, meanwhile, as the appointed 
representatives of Caesar, members of the same aristocratic class oversaw the oper- 
ation of subject society and the mediation of its conflicts.°” Provincial assizes, in- 
creasingly organized around the celebration of a cult to the emperor, served as fora 
where Roman governors met with provincial elites to discuss the matters of their 
region.”® Local magnates would here receive the honor of sponsoring the festivities, 
which in addition to generous sacrifices frequently came to include horse races 
and gladiatorial shows, much as in Rome, that the affairs of the province might be 
settled in grand and glorious circumstances. On these occasions, the most powerful 
and prominent would, almost ritually, be voted honors by the provincial assemblies 
and letters would be sent, via the governor, with news of the happy event to the 
ruler, who would reply back with polite appreciation of the worthy recipient.” 
Touring their provinces, governors offered opportunities to hear cases. And while 
the number of petitioners on court days could be overwhelming, governors and 
their staff had very limited means to get to the bottom of every instance, let alone 
enforce their rulings. They were simply too few in number effectively to tackle the 
vast majority of cases. They therefore generally responded in a cautious manner, 
often merely asking a local official to take another look.! 


The Competition of Conspicuous Elite Refinement: Civilization 


Such a regal, impassive style of government suited no one more than the local elites 
of the empire. It meant that they were left to run actual local government and, in 
the long run, they responded with enthusiasm. With the duty to govern came the 
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opportunities of power. Prominent local families eagerly joined in mutual compe- 
tition, attempting to emulate, and at times even to outdo, the demanding standards 
of the imperial court in their own quest for status and privilege. The early Iron Age 
frontier of state-formation had spread from the Near East into the Mediterranean, 
taking the form of city-states. These continued to constitute the unit of Roman con- 
quest, and in areas where they were absent, the empire attempted to organize new 
subject communities according to this principle. With their position fortified, ulti- 
mately by the backing of the imperial army, landowning elites asserted their domi- 
nant position in urban government, strengthened their hold on the peasantry, and 
invested their gains from the Roman peace in the adornment of their cities and the 
adoption of conspicuous lifestyles (much as described by Lewis in Chap. 8 about 
the Han dynasty). Gradually, the face of provincial society was transformed as 
cities were increasingly decorated with monumental buildings and the countryside 
studded with aristocratic villa estates.!°' The discerning modern traveler, touring 
the extant ruins, will not fail to note large variations in style and building types be- 
tween regions, as well as enormous differences in the level of wealth on display. Even 
so, the remains all very clearly reflect the same broad repertoire of forms that came 
to circulate in a competitive and creative dialogue across the imperial world.!° 
Archaeologists used to speak of this cultural transformation as a process of 
Romanization. Behind this concept lay two powerful ideas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury —nation-building and the civilizing mission that justified overseas coloniza- 
tion. It must be emphasized, however, that the spread of Roman imperial culture 
was not inspired by a vision of bringing modernity to people whom history had 
seemingly left behind. Nor was it based on a program of creating national unity out 
of empire and integrating broad segments of the population. This was, of course, 
the ambition of state-builders in the nineteenth century, when peasants were de- 
liberately turned into national citizens. Such a thing would have required the in- 
troduction of general schooling. No such attempt was made (or even conceived). It 
would, in any case, have missed the purpose of imperial civilization.!°° The goal was 
the imposition and performance of distinction, not the forging of cultural homoge- 
neity.!°4 Once offered a model and the chance, elites seized initiative and cultivated 
themselves to stand apart from the common folk, the hoi polloi as they were called 
pejoratively in Greek or, in Latin, vulgus, the term from which we derive “vulgar” 
Modes of speech became a central dimension of elite identity. Acquiring one of the 
two idioms current at court, a refined version of either Latin or Greek, members of 
the provincial elite joined in celebration of an ornate and refined literary culture.!°° 
Grand epics and lyric odes, complex philosophy and sonorous rhetoric, few of these 
genres would have been attuned to the realist prose of the bourgeois novelists that 
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shaped the public image of nineteenth-century colonialism. Yet, every empire, it 
seems, must generate a novel of its own.!°° 

In the Roman Empire, the Metamorphoses of the North African, Latin writer, 
and dabbler in philosophy, Apuleius, may stand in for all the others. Driven by 
sheer joy of narrating and often wallowing in superstitious tales of witchcraft, the 
exuberant fable reads like anything but a heroic edifying story. Comic failure, in 
fact, is what propels the narrative. The main protagonist Lucius has an unfortu- 
nate interest in magic that constantly gets him into trouble. Eventually, an exper- 
iment goes horribly wrong and he finds himself humiliatingly transformed into a 
ludicrous ass. However, the text is anything but low brow. The scurrilous flow of 
material is punctuated, for instance, by the noble and delicate fairy tale of Cupid 
and Psyche (whose basic plot continues to be retold as “Beauty and the Beast”). 
What keeps the rampant textual growth together is a fascination with the mar- 
velous. The novel reads almost like a discerning collector's cabinet of curiosities 
assembled from across the world of the empire and mastered in an exceedingly 
demanding idiom. Apuleius does not stoop to popular taste. The text is teeming 
with learned mythological references, airy Neo-Platonic philosophy, and arcane, 
studied vocabulary, all blended in a virtuoso performance. Reading Apuleius was 
not for everyman, but took someone who had the money and time to cultivate his 
tastes and acquire a command of all the registers of imperial urban and court cul- 
ture.!°? Concern about the preservation of high status is a thread that runs through 
the text. The stunning beauty of Psyche, for instance, attracts the envy of Venus. 
Disaster looms for the unfortunate girl. In the end, however, her genuine nobility 
will be the thing that carries her safely through the various trials prepared for her 
by the hostile goddess. In spite of much suffering and humiliation, the upright dig- 
nity of her character is vindicated and paves the way for a happy end: marriage to 
the god Amor. In like fashion, Lucius, himself of a good landowning family, is fi- 
nally freed from his asinine form when he seeks rebirth in the Neo-Platonically in- 
spired mysteries of the goddess Isis. Unruly magic is, in the end, tamed by reason, 
hierarchy, and divine truth. 

Erecting an imposing barrier to entry, the luster of the literary culture, of which 
the Metamorphoses is an exemplary expression, facilitated elites with an attractive 
medium, both exclusive and universal, that enabled their integration into a wider 
ruling society stretching across local communities.'°° Apuleius, although hailing 
from North Africa, could write himself into an empire-wide community of the se- 
lect few, the best men—in short, the aristocrats. Imperial Latin and Greek belong 
to a group of cosmopolitan Old World elite languages that the Indologist Sheldon 
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Pollock has analyzed in relation to Sanskrit.'°? This group, however, would also 
include Arabic or Persian, for instance. Sometimes denigrated as dead, these lan- 
guages depended on distancing themselves from the fluid everyday practices of 
spoken dialect. Their linguistic expression was fixed by a complex grammar and 
a demanding canon of classical works, being held up as a universal standard. For 
Latin, the commanding classics included Cicero and the poets of the Augustan 
Court— Virgil, Horace, Ovid. These and a few other authors came to set the tone for 
proper Latin, and their works continue to this day to provide the textual material 
through which students receive their basic instruction in the language. A studied 
idiom, the high languages were severed from immediate time and place. They could 
not be mastered spontaneously, but had to be acquired. With access to the right 
books and a capable grammarian, however, they could be learned anywhere and 
adopted by social elites from all over the empire, no matter their local language 


environment.!!° 


Administration and the Process of Light Taxation 


If the consolidation of monarchy, then, begat the dissemination of a courtly and 
urban style of elite rule, rather than the rise of a bureaucracy, the languages of power 
nevertheless required more than the register of prestige, in particular that of ad- 
ministrative account; lands had to be surveyed and registered, taxes recorded.!"! 
Sanskrit, on the other hand, seems mostly to have been divorced from such mun- 
dane matters, leaving this domain to other languages. The Umayyad caliphs, in 
consolidating their court and model of universal monarchy, went in the opposite 
direction, prescribing the use of Arabic in scribal offices around their empire. In 
Egypt, whose dry conditions have blessed the ancient historian by preserving vast 
amounts of discarded documentary records, provincial administration began to 
switch from Greek to Arabic, even though the former had been in use for most of 
the previous millennium.'!” Latin may be located somewhere between these two 
alternatives. Where there was already a literary and administrative language in 
place, those societies continued to work through this medium, especially if it was 
Greek (as in Egypt). This was generally the case in the Eastern half of the empire. 
Since the conquests of Alexander, Hellenistic courts had established Greek as the 
predominant language of power and record-keeping in the region and its hold, if 
anything, widened and deepened under the Romans.'!? In the Western part of the 
empire, the situation was very different. No literary language held a similarly strong 
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position, and Latin could claim hegemony. In many areas, the introduction of Latin 
simply coincided with the first imposition of written records and taxation. Across 
the empire, the stable rule of the emperors saw the introduction of a more exten- 
sive regime of measuring provincial lands. It was no coincidence that Luke, in the 
New Testament, imputed an order to Caesar Augustus “that the whole world should 
be registered.”!!* Nonetheless, the observation was apocryphal, mythologizing the 
powers of the distant, elevated lord: no census was ever conducted on an empire- 
wide basis. From province to province, the frequency and rigor with which it was 
undertaken varied considerably. Some areas were perhaps never even touched by 
it. There were, in any case, very few attempts to raise the rate of taxation and many 
communities would have expected to deliver the same, more or less customary 
amount, year after year. The level of taxation actually required to fund the appa- 
ratus of empire was fairly moderate; estimates fluctuate around 5 percent of gross 
production.!° 

The imperial government, therefore, was less substantial than it might seem at 
a first glance. Merely looking at the formal capacity of the imperial state to order 
heads to be counted and property registered may mislead. A historian weaned on 
Foucault, and his theories of the panoptic regulatory powers of the state, might see 
proof of a strong Leviathan capable of penetrating to the lowest levels of society.''® 
But the imperial state had neither the capacity, nor the need, to impose such forms 
of direct supervision on the subject population. Instead, it was the local landowning 
elites who, from their dominant position in the city-councils around the empire, ac- 
tually controlled and organized, or, as they might have preferred to phrase it to im- 
perial officials, bore the burden of collecting the tribute. They passed on the taxes, 
but also constituted a screen between imperial authorities and the population, a 
filter that rendered the underlying society less transparent to central government, 
whatever its formal capacities. This situation was generally characteristic of vast 
agrarian empires and is well described for late imperial China and the Qing dy- 
nasty.!!” Students of that society, however, will also teach the ancient historian that 
the endemic corruption of local power-holders and their siphoning of part of the 
revenues might not necessarily pose a grave problem so long as the imperial coffers 
received enough to cover their expenses.!'® Indeed, the system depended on these 
local elites 1! and, in the Roman case, the emperors took steps to strengthen their 
position. The role of Roman tax-farming corporations—which, under the Republic 
had bought the right to collect the taxes in some of the most affluent provinces and 
caused considerable conflict—was much reduced. The all-important land tax was 
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taken away from them, and subsequently local elites had only to deal with impe- 
rial officials sent to the province. That, however, remained a source of conflict, as in 
the time of Cicero. Aristocrats, local as well as regional, often in collusion with one 
another, expected to be able to use their position to tap into the province's revenue 
flows. The conflicts and rivalries arising from these activities continued to provoke 
trials of governors accused of misconduct in Rome. But at least the local elite could 
now expect to hold on to much of the profits that had previously been monopolized 
by Roman corporations. !7° 


The Stability of Ecumenic Hegenomy 


‘These, then, were the building-blocks of the consolidated peace of empire: a net- 
work of local elites connected to the imperial court and backed by what, at the time, 
was the largest standing army in history. Spanning an area from modern Scotland 
in the northwest to the Sudan in the southeast, the titanic dimensions of the realm 
seemed to defy logistical constraints and make impossible demands on transport 
technologies that were based on wind energy and muscle power. Yet, in the ab- 
sence of intense external competition and strong pressures to increase resource 
extraction, the Roman order proved surprisingly stable. The constancy of impe- 
rial requirements meant that negotiations with local power-holders did not have 
to be continuously reopened over the introduction of new claims. Emperors would 
sometimes make a show of auctioning off the riches that kept piling up in their 
palaces, rather than fill gaps in their finances through new tax demands. It even 
became customary for the ruler to prove his benevolence intermittently by a ge- 
neral cancellation of tax arrears that had accumulated over decades.!*! Fiscal ease 
of that kind was helped by an expanding economy. The reduction of warfare inside 
the empire had relaxed one of the key brakes on the size of ancient populations and 
spawned a period of growth. More people meant more peasant producers and a 
larger economy. The share of gross production required by the imperial apparatus 
for its annual operations, in fact, very likely declined during the first centuries of the 
Common Era.'”* Most conflicts, therefore, stayed manageable and within bounds. 
Nevertheless, the Roman order was an order based on violent subjection, and every 
generation saw discontent and uprising.'”? However tenacious, rebels could nor- 
mally be snuffed out because they remained locally confined. The imperial army, 
by contrast, was able to rely on the seemingly inexhaustible reservoir of mobilized 
soldiers stationed around the realm and, if need be, could patiently grind down re- 
sistance (as we saw it happen in the prologue of Chap. 1 in Volume 1). 
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Under these conditions, the forces of integration slowly drew the different re- 
gions closer together. Increasing numbers of people gradually oriented themselves 
toward Roman modes of government; these held the advantage of both prestige 
and supreme authority. Roman law, for instance, began to be used by some in the 
provinces so that they might appeal to or enjoy the sanction of the caesars and 
their governors. !74 Some among the peasant population would also have acquired 
a limited, practical capacity in either of the imperial languages, through their own 
time of service in the army or in order to be able to deal with the urban tax collecting 
authorities. It has even been suggested that the political and cultural integration 
of the empire is best understood as the development of a broad consensus uniting 
the populations of the far-flung realm.!”° But if so, it was thin and loose in char- 
acter. Presiding over the imperial peace in the eastern Mediterranean were urban 
elites who tended to think of themselves more as Hellenes than Romans. However, 
there was nothing inherently subversive about the persistence of such loyalties. 
The conspicuous celebration of local identity in literary compositions and reli- 
gious festivals took place under the patronage of the emperors.'° Integration, in 
short, was far from uniform, and the pressure to conform had clear boundaries. 
One did not have to become Roman to stay a loyal subject; it was more a status 
than an exclusive identity.'’” Significant diversity remained the norm under the 
cosmopolitan veneer of imperial power, and those differences were reinforced by 
hierarchical discrimination. Italy, the imperial heartland, along with a number 
of especially privileged communities, was free from the land tax. Meanwhile the 
rate and form of payment of this tax varied considerably between provinces, each 
of which had very different customs and agricultural regimes. The cultural inte- 
gration achieved by the empire, in that case, is best likened to a loose ecumene, 
much akin to that which developed under the Islamic caliphate. Several centuries 
were to pass before a majority of the population had switched to the privileged 
faith of the rulers.'*® This, too, was the state of affairs in the Roman world. The 
province of Egypt, which has left better documentation than any other, reveals 
a society in which a little Latin was used by the Roman authorities, but Greek 
dominated as the argot of government. Nevertheless, a form of Egyptian con- 
tinued to be the main language of everyday peasant life, even as a significant 
segment became functionally bilingual. The great literary tradition of the rulers 
coexisted in creative and hierarchical dialogue with the myriad little traditions of 
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Provincial Takeover: The Third-Century Crisis and 
the Late Antique World 


Integration, however, meant that the imperial system gradually became inde- 
pendent of its base in Italy, and as in the underlying comparison with the Muslim 
caliphate or empire, eventually provincials simply took it over (see further Marsham 
in chap. 12). This happened when the fiscal stability undergirding the Pax Romana 
unraveled between the mid-second and third centuries, slowly at first, but then at 
a wildly accelerating pace. As much as the vivid and gory spectacle of the Roman 
court may capture the imagination, the story of the empire is really that of the rise of 
provincial elites. The forces of localism were strengthened even as the networks of 
cosmopolitan connection thickened. That was the paradox of peace. 

The early emperors had, little by little, begun to co-opt prominent and wealthy 
aristocratic families from the provinces in the process that required the constant 
replenishment of the imperial court elite. By the end of the first century, enough 
provincials had made it into the senate that one of them might be adopted as heir 
to the throne by the childless and aging emperor Nerva in an effort to shore up 
his shaky reign. Southern Spain led the way, followed by southern France, Greece, 
Asia Minor, central North Africa, and Syria; the provincials arrived in cohorts, 
united by patronage and marriage alliances. A century later, Italy was beginning 
to lose its majority among the families with a seat in the senate.'3° Emperors and 
nobles of provincial origin, however, were only riding the crest of a much bigger 
wave. As the legions became permanently stationed in the provinces, recruit- 
ment was drastically changed. Instead of Italian peasants, the vast majority of new 
soldiers were drawn from catchment areas in proximity to the camps.'*! Along 
the Rhine and the Danube, where most of the army contingents were stationed 
like pearls on a string—following the vital supply lines offered by river transport, 
which alone made possible their inland provision—a military society was slowly 
taking shape. 


Fiscal Crisis, Epidemic Disease, and the Return of Civil War 


The implications were to be profound. The policy of restraint in taxation pursued 
by the emperors from Augustus onward may be visible in a mild trend to reduce 
the contents of precious metal used to strike the imperial silver coinage. This was 
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an easy and barely detectable method to make up for a shortage in income. It is 
one of the ironies of history that it may have been under the reign of the emperor 
Antoninus Pius (under whom Gibbon ina celebrated passage declared humanity to 
have been “most happy and prosperous”!*’) that this fiscal stratagem slowly began 
to spiral out of control. A reduction from around 80 percent to 70 percent silver in 
the denarius was not in itself alarming. When Nero, a century before, had lowered 
the silver content to 80 percent, it had brought a century of stability. In the following 
decades, both Marcus Aurelius and his son, Commodus, attempted to return the 
silver coin to the previous standard, ultimately in vain. Not only did these restora- 
tive efforts have to be abandoned, but further, even sharper reductions soon proved 
inevitable. When Commodus was assassinated in 192, the successors found the 
coffers empty and the new dynasty, the Severans, almost immediately had to lower 
the silver content drastically in order to foot the military’s bill—all to little avail. 
Over the next decades, the act was repeated again and again, until by the 250s cz the 
denarius had been almost completely depleted, receiving only the thinnest of silver 
coatings after having been struck in base metal.'°? 

The fiscal balance proved impossible to re-establish. By the second half of the 
second century, the empire seems to have passed a tipping point that rendered the 
long-established economic equilibria that underwrote the political order unsus- 
tainable. New data on climate suggest the Roman world was moving into a cooler 
period. This may have caused the agricultural base of the imperial economy to 
shrink along the margins and make conditions less favorable for empire-builders— 
but only in the very long term.!34 Another development was far more important to 
the onset of the crisis. Population growth and increased urbanization, experienced 
over the previous centuries of the imperial peace, provided optimum conditions for 
new epidemic crowd diseases. With the so-called Antonine plague, a disease (most 
probably smallpox), broke out in the empire in the mid-160s, culling a substantial 
part of the productive population over the following decades.!*° The tax base, which 
had been expanding over the past centuries, now began to contract. The resulting 
loss of revenue from the land tax to the imperial treasury was further exacerbated 
by a drop in income from other sources. The mining of precious metals and the col- 
lection of both internal and external customs duties had constituted a significant 
supplement to the income from the land and head taxes, which were claimed by the 
emperors as tribute from the provinces. But it is precisely during this period that 
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archaeologists begin to register a drop in activity in the Spanish mining districts, 
which were by far the most important source of silver in the empire.!*° Fiscally, 
the imperial monarchy seems to have been hit by a perfect storm, and landowning 
elites, habitually averse to new taxation, had little inclination to make up the short- 
fall. Indeed, under the favorable conditions of the imperial peace, they had grown 
accustomed to enjoying a bigger share of the agricultural economy and would have 
been equally pressed by declining agricultural revenues. Still, the soldiers had to 
be paid. Faced with an unaccommodating aristocracy that preferred to admin- 
ister advice under the double but ineffective formula of disciplining the soldiery 
and practicing economy in spending, the emperors had little choice but to debase 
the coinage in order to make ends meet. It quickly became a vicious circle with 
soldiers demanding compensation from a treasury that increasingly threatened to 
go empty.'*” 

Eventually the stability of the monarchy broke down, as the dormant mili- 
tary beast was woken from its Augustan slumber. Always a latent threat, a tor- 
rent of ambitious generals again led out their armies in an attempt to capture 
the reins of the realm and secure the salary of their soldiers. A scramble for the 
imperial purple followed. Over a period of 50 years (235-284 cE), order broke 
down as the Roman armies were busy slugging it out. At the same time, outside 
enemies quickly capitalized on the situation to invade the embattled realm. Two 
Roman emperors fell in fateful expeditions deep into Persian territory, which was 
now governed by the triumphant Sassanians after a successful coup against the 
Arsacid dynasty of the Parthians. The empire seemed to be falling apart, chaoti- 
cally breaking up into pieces, while in the center, Rome and Italy became increas- 
ingly irrelevant. Power instead resided firmly with the army and officers in the 
provinces. In the end, though, the centripetal pull of the military contest proved 
strong enough for the empire to be reunited by Diocletian (r. 284-305) and then 
Constantine the Great (r. 306-337), both of whom hailed from Balkan families 
of officers, and managed to take out their rivals one by one. The empire had, ef- 
fectively, been reconquered from and by the provinces. Italy, unsurprisingly, lost 
its centuries-old privilege of freedom from land taxes as a new fiscal deal was 
established.!38 Retribution was finally visited upon the Sasanids who, after humil- 
iating defeats on home ground, had to accept the unfavorable Peace of Nisibis in 
299. The strength of the new regime was manifest. Order had been restored to the 
world, supremacy reasserted.!°? 
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Reconsolidated Monarchy: Bureaucracy and Law 


The imperial apparatus that came out of the efforts at reconstitution gives the im- 
pression ofa more tightly centralized and bureaucratic state.!*° Still, the late Roman 
Empire was far from a unitary and homogeneous entity, it remained an empire. 
If late or mature Muslim imperialism can be laid out on a spectrum between the 
Mughals and the Ottomans, the former presiding over a more loosely structured 
and decentralized order, then the Roman Empire of the Principate, with its light 
court establishment of great nobles hovering above the many hundreds of city- 
states of the realm, was closer to the Mughal pole. The late antique Roman state, 
on the other hand, was experiencing an Ottoman moment. The imperial elite 
completed its transformation into a consolidated, cosmopolitan state class, dis- 
tinguishing itself in a unified, hierarchical system based on its connection to the 
army and the court, much like the Ottoman askeri.'*! Official positions multiplied 
from a few thousand to some 30,000 to 35,000. The bureaucratic capabilities 
of the government rose in tandem. Provinces were reduced in size and supplied 
with permanent scribal offices. The paper trail surged while imperial authorities 
covered subject society with a finer administrative grid and became more ambi- 
tious in their goals.'4* Topping this was the meticulous assembly of the sprawling 
growth of Roman law into codified corpora. Early imperial law had combined the 
old Roman city-state procedures and jurisprudential opinions, along with impe- 
rial judgments and constitutions. Emperors actually took few legal initiatives, in- 
stead responding to complaints and adjudicating conflicts among their subjects. 
However, by establishing precedents and distributing privileges, they neverthe- 
less actively contributed toward reshaping the law. These efforts were significantly 
intensified when their many exemplary judgments were systematically gathered 
under thematic titles in a number of vast law books, culminating with the Corpus 
Juris Civilis promulgated by the emperor Justinian between 529 and 534.'* 


Imperial Monotheism: ‘The Rise of Christianity 


Consolidation of law was only one aspect of a broader trend toward the unifica- 
tion of truth.'** Religion became the main arena for these forces. The religious 
universe of the ancient Mediterranean was characterized by polytheism; it was 
a world “full of gods” whose cults were mainly anchored in local ritual contexts, 
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commonly organized by the manifold city-states.’ A few temples had been able to 
rise to more than regional status and attract worshippers from afar, most famously 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, whose sanctuary over the centuries accumulated vo- 
tive gifts and monuments from all across the Greek world and beyond. The for- 
mation of steadily more expansive empires in the Mediterranean, forged by Rome 
and her Hellenistic predecessors, saw the intensification of such supra-regional 
communication. A denser, wider-ranging cosmopolitan ecumene began to develop 
and generate a broader palette of forms of religious worship and belief that were 
capable of transcending the general condition of ritual fragmentation. The reader 
may recall that the protagonist of Apuleius’ novel finally found release by joining 
the cult of Isis. Hailing from Egypt, the goddess had been lifted out of her original 
setting and made generally available for worship by adopting a Hellenistic idiom. 
And Isis was far from the only cult to tap into the cosmopolitan linguistic and cul- 
tural communities of the empire.!“° A Jewish diaspora had taken advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by the Hellenistic and Roman empires to fan out across the 
cities of the Mediterranean, as well as develop a literature in Greek. One Jewish sect, 
dedicated to a prophet, religious reformer, and Messiah called Jesus, would in the 
end be enormously successful. Gradually, it developed an identity separate from the 
mainstream of Judaism, broke away and committed its truths to writing in Greek 
and later Latin. This happened especially after the ill-fated Jewish rebellion of 66- 
70 cE, which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem and its famed temple.'4” With 
the extirpation of the symbolic, ritual, and geographic center of Jewish religion, the 
Christians embarked on a campaign of active proselytizing. One did not have to be 
ethnically Jewish to become a member, nor did one necessarily have to undergo the 
customary, but challenging, ceremony of circumcision. In possession of a message 
expressed in a language that could “travel” and with the demands of membership 
deliberately lowered, the way was paved for small congregations to develop around 
the empire.'** 

There was nothing inevitable about the eventual triumph within the empire of 
the Christian faith. Rather, the sect seemed poised to insert itself as one seam within 
the layered fabric of imperial civilization. Many other prophets were on offer who 
promised access to divine truth.!*? One such figure was Apollonius of Tyana, who 
inspired a long novel written by one of the most prominent third-century writers 
in Greek. On the pages of Philostratus’ work, Apollonius is portrayed as a model 
philosopher, traversing the world in Hellenic cosmopolitan and imperial fashion, 
and with immediate divinatory access to a single all-encompassing godly truth that 
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lay behind innumerable local cultic instantiations across the earth.'°° To an outside 
observer, it might even have seemed far more plausible that a faith of his type would 
have won out, embedded as it was in Greek philosophy and the existing polytheistic 
universe.!°! Indeed, the followers of Jesus had sometimes attracted the suspicions 
of the imperial authorities and occasionally been targeted as anti-social for their 
stubborn rejection of gods other than their own and avoidance of the cult activities 
of the wider community. But all of this changed when the emperor Constantine be- 
came attracted to Christianity and threw the weight of imperial sponsorship behind 
it. Just as he had reunited the realm, he wanted a divine faith to reflect the accom- 
plishment. Barely had he defeated the last of his opponents than he called a council 
of bishops in 325 cg, to unify the character of Christian belief: a Catholic Church 
for a Universal Empire—one god in heaven and one emperor on earth to mirror one 
other.!°? 

Enjoying the support of the imperial dynasty, the good tidings of the Church 
quickly began to resonate with the elites of the empire, and a wave of conversions 
followed over the next couple of centuries.'°? By the 380s, the new faith had 
consolidated its position as sole state religion, while the ancient cults of the empire's 
many civic deities, starved of funds and their ritual sacrifices outlawed, began to 
transmute into worship of local Christian saints. The Church elbowed its way to 
the center of civic life, and its bishops stepped up next to the nobles as leaders of 
their communities.!°4 To match his codification of Roman Law, Justinian had the 
largest cathedral in the Christian world erected in what is now Istanbul, but was 
then Constantinople. The Hagia Sophia, with its wide dome and golden mosaics, 
became a point of reference in religious architecture. Much later, it would serve as 
a model for the mosques of the Ottoman padshahs after they had conquered the 
city, claimed the succession from Rome, and set about turning it into a Muslim 
landscape.'°° 

Prior to this, however, the monumental church served as the proud and am- 
bitious proclamation of a Christian world order, an order that significantly was 
projected from the city that Constantine had (re)founded on the Bosporus as his 
new seat of government. Rome had ceased to be the political center of the impe- 
rial ecumene. The grand city still held symbolical prestige, to be sure, but the em- 
pire could no longer be governed from the Tiber Valley.!°° Nor could it be held 
together, for the most part, as a single entity. The unity achieved by Diocletian and 
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Constantine was a tenuous one. Barely had the bishops agreed to a single creed 
for the Christian communities than theological controversies over the unity of 
God took new flight. Minute differences of belief electrified competing regional 
networks of power, influence, and connection to produce division within the uni- 
versal Church. Rival factions vied for the support of the ruler and the law courts 
in order to flesh out, with the firm backing of government, a distinction between 
right-minded orthodoxy and—on the side of the losers—heresies, whose members 


had to be condemned, expunged, and excluded from society.!°” 


The Rise of Provincial Elites and the Fragmentation of Power 


As Christianity was immediately beset by schism, so the monarchy tended to break 
up into regional courts of co-rulers who competed as much as they collaborated 
with one other.!°’ The expanded administration that the emperors had developed, 
in their desperate efforts to recapture their revenue-base, provision the armies, and 
pay the salaries of the soldiers, was not merely an impersonal bureaucratic machine 
of humble civil servants. Sociologically, the administrative corps of vast pre-colonial 
empires may be characterized as patrimonial or personal bureaucracies; they 
remained an integral part of the system of privileges and honors that helped repro- 
duce noble status.!°? The emperors continued to rule as the leaders of an aristocratic 
society. As the final arbiter of rank and right, they responded, much as before, to 
requests and petitions from the leaders of largely self-organizing communities.!© To 
achieve their goals, the emperors had to allow the entry of leading families of the pro- 
vincial cities into the growing number of official government positions. Some even 
settled for a mere title and entered the books among the so-called supernumerarii, 
serving in no real function, but claiming the status and privilege only. This process 
used to be discussed in terms of the weakening and decline of city councils; it was, 
instead, the final triumph of provincial aristocratic landowners. The leading families 
of the cities had muscled their way upward to obtain imperial rank.!*! Out of the 
reconsolidated imperial state there emerged a strengthened provincial aristocracy 
that was able to fortify its position and build up its portfolio of properties and landed 
estates. The share of agricultural revenues claimed by this class imposed clear limits 
on the amount of taxes that the emperors were able to command.'© Centralization 
had produced its own countervailing centrifugal forces.!® The parallel with Muslim 
imperial statecraft is, again, instructive. The deeper penetration of society and attempt 
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of central government to strengthen its hold on the agricultural revenues that has 
been observed by historians for the Ottoman and Mughal empires in the eighteenth 
century saw a rise of similar forces in provincial society, producing decentralization 
in the former case, fragmentation in the latter.!©* In the Roman instance, the out- 
come was division, followed, in part, by fragmentation. 

By the turn of the fourth century ce, the reins of the empire had been split be- 
tween a Western and an Eastern court, located in Milan and Constantinople, respec- 
tively. No one would have been able to predict that, less than a century later, only the 
Eastern court would remain. But division increased vulnerability. As part of their 
efforts to shore up the fiscally challenged military might of the realm, the emperors 
had recourse to hiring so-called barbarian troops from beyond the borders of tax- 
paying provincial lands. These “barbarian” federates were good soldiers, expend- 
able and cheaper than the regular units raised from the provincial population. To 
avoid conscription of their peasants, landowners in the provinces were even, on 
occasion, willing to pay an extra tax to enable the court to hire mercenaries in- 
stead. There was nothing new about the use of such troops. Augustus himself had 
a bodyguard of Germanic origin.'® But the intensified mobilization of “barbarian” 
regiments by a cash-strapped court had unforeseen consequences. The military so- 
ciety that had developed along the frontiers of the Rhine and the Danube experi- 
enced an enormous pull toward the empire. Stirrings among the nomadic warriors 
on the distant central Asian steppe may be speculated to have sparked some of the 
movement in a knock-on effect. However, the attraction and dynamics of imperial 
society were much the stronger force.!°° 

Not entirely unlike their republican predecessors, the “barbarian” federates hoped 
to receive lands or proceeds from these. Sometimes the courts gave their sanction 
to these ambitions, at other times they were forced to accept that the soldiers had 
helped themselves, either because of lacking payment or simply because they could. 
In the Western part of the empire, things spiraled out of control. Over the span of a 
generation, the provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Africa were hollowed out from within, 
taken over by a mushrooming number of “barbarian” warrior groups. Goths, Bur- 
gundians, Franks, Vandals, and Huns, a sprawling patchwork of ethnicities were 
born—on the march, so to speak—as communities of soldiers were engaged, and to 
some extent even given their names, by the Roman courts.!® The division of labor 
that lay at the heart of the imperial peace began to unravel. Now settled on their 
own territories, this class of federate soldier had less need for the fiscal mediation of 
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the court, since they now had direct access to agricultural revenues. To make things 
worse, provincial aristocratic landowners, faced with the well-armed and warlike 
newcomers, often preferred to reach an accommodation directly with the so-called 
Germanic warlords who had settled in their midst, rather than hope for the protec- 
tion of a distant ruler whose coffers were running increasingly empty. The Western 
court was trapped in a suffocating stranglehold from which it could not break free. 
Occasionally, help was sent from its Eastern twin. In the long run, however, assis- 
tance was no substitute for the ability, which had been lost with the empire's division, 
to rely on the rich taxes of the East to help stabilize the tottering finances of the West. 
With revenue streams gradually dwindling, the Western court withered away until 
a Germanic warlord simply returned the imperial insignia to the Eastern emperor 
in 476,16 

Constantinople, however, still stood tall and proud. As the undisputed, sole seat 
of Roman power, perched on the border between Asia and Europe, the sparkling 
capital presided over an imperial ecumene, with the Eastern provinces mostly in- 
tact and an orbit of Western Romano-Germanic successor kingdoms that remained 
under the diplomatic, financial, and military influence of the universal ruler of 
Christendom. By the 530s, Justinian felt strong enough to embark on a campaign 
of reconquest. Africa, southern Spain, and Italy were taken back. The brilliant trail 
of campaigns is narrated in the histories of Procopios, a contemporary observer. 
Yet, the triumphantly conquering ruler was also served a rabidly vitriolic denounce- 
ment by his chronicler. In the so-called Secret History, Justinian and his empress 
were branded with all the vilest stereotypes of tyranny. Just as the empire seemed re- 
surgent, it was hit by another plague, this time bubonic, a pandemic so severe that it 
would not be surpassed again before the arrival of the Black Death in the fourteenth 
century. Suddenly, the program so gloriously conceived by Justinian had become 
too ambitious and therefore unsustainable.'® The great loss of human life seriously 
dented the tax base of the empire, straining government finances to the breaking 
point. The demands made on the peasantry and the landowners became more on- 
erous, and complaints of the emperor’s capriciousness multiplied.!”° 


Transfer of Empire: Arab Conquests and the Muslim Caliphate 


Among the imperial powers of the day, it was not only Rome that suffered. Sasanian 
Persia was hit equally hard.'” In fact, the entire order of the ancient Mediterranean 
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and Near East seems to have been thrown out of balance. Over the next genera- 
tions, the Romans and Persians clashed in increasingly desperate wars against each 
other. Massive campaigns of conquest were followed by equally grand counter- 
strikes. The two monarchies took turns to be the one hanging in the ropes. When, 
finally, the emperor Heraclius seemed to have defeated his Sasanian opponent and 
restored Roman power, it provided only a short relief. Roman or Sasanian, both 
were a spent force. 

A strong power, however, had developed in the space between them—nurtured 
not least through its auxiliary service to both of the larger empires in the course 
of their wars. Rallying around the revelations of Muhammad and spurred on by 
the need to sustain the flow of pay and plunder that undergirded their political 
hierarchy, a coalition of Arab tribal warriors broke in on the Roman and Sasanian 
world.'” In less than a decade (633-642), Syria, Egypt, and most of the Sasanian 
Empire fell. Over the next decades, a mopping-up operation followed that took 
the power of the caliphs all the way to southern Spain, Afghanistan, and North 
India. The established universal monarchies of Western Eurasian antiquity had 
been eclipsed by the Islamic Empire and its new politico-divine dispensation.!” 
Roman historians have for some time debated whether the Germanic federates 
of the fifth century were settled on the land and allowed to collect the yield di- 
rectly, or whether they merely received rights to imperial revenue. In reality, it may 
well have been a mixture of the two. In comparison to the practice of the Arab 
conquerors, however, the method of taxation gave way to direct occupation of the 
land by warriors, more often as landlords than cultivators, both in the Western 
successor kingdoms and even in the rump Roman state that remained after the cat- 
astrophic loss of its Levantine and South Mediterranean provinces.'”4 The mantle 
of empire, with its supporting division of labor, had passed to the caliphs, who 
proudly proclaimed their Pax Islamica. With the construction of the Dome of the 
Rock on the old temple mount in Jerusalem, the message was made clear. Once a 
Jewish and Christian location, it was the followers of Muhammad who now held 
the succession of empire and could build a new order on the foundations of the 
old. As for Rome, its story, then, may be summarized in three concentric waves of 
conquest. First, Romano-Italian armies united the greater Mediterranean. Then 
the provincials took over the empire. Finally, most of the realm was captured by 


groups emerging on its militarized frontiers.!”° 
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10 
The Parthian and Sasanian Empires 


Matthew P. Canepa 


Overview 


The eight centuries of Parthian and Sasanian domination brought dramatic and 
lasting changes to the lands of Western Asia. Emerging from the upheavals of the 
Hellenistic era, the Arsacid and Sasanian dynasties created new and lasting mili- 
tary, economic, and social practices that responded to the new threats and pressures 
of a new age.! This period witnessed the permanent decline of traditional Western 
Asian powers, such as Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria and, with it, the eclipse of 
their ancient royal, religious, artistic and architectural traditions. Because of the 
dynasties’ own myths of continuity, as well as the Romans’ interest in drawing his- 
torical comparisons, scholarship has often focused on evaluating the ruptures or 
continuities between the Achaemenid and these Middle Iranian dynasties instead 
of focusing on the innovations that they introduced. While both dynasties paid at- 
tention to the half-remembered traditions, and sometimes sites, of the Achaemenids 
early in their empires, the Parthian and Sasanians dynasties forged new ideas, 
images, and practices of Iranian kingship that united the eastern and western Iranian 
worlds and, just as importantly, created powerful traditions of ruler representation 
and royal ritual that impressed and impacted many peoples beyond their borders. 

After taking the Iranian uplands and Mesopotamia, the Arsacids began 
conforming their subordinate kings to the culture of the Arsacid court and replaced 
the dynasts of important kingdoms with their own family, a process that the early 
Sasanians continued. Constant military pressures from both sides of the empire 
demanded that the Parthian and Sasanian armies adapt to meet not only to the logis- 
tically and technologically formidable traditions of Roman warfare to defend their 
cities in Mesopotamia and their interests in the Caucasus, but also the technologies 
and tactics of mounted warfare to match the formidable threat of the steppe. Both 
empires cultivated long-distance land and sea trading networks and developed ever 
more extensive irrigation-based agricultural systems in Mesopotamia. These or- 
ganizational capacities and techniques enabled the empires to successfully hold the 
Roman Empire at bay and defeat the waves of Iranian-speaking, and later Turkic, 
nomads that threatened their northern and eastern borders. 


1 Mann 1986, vol. 1, 6-10. I would like to thank my graduate research assistant, Ileana de Giuseppe, for her 
assistance in correcting the manuscript. 
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The Parthians: From Central Asian Roots 
to Western Asian Empire 


The Arsacid Empire held sway over Western Asia for the greatest duration of time 
of all Iranian empires, and with the survival of the Arsacid dynasty of Armenia until 
428 CE, the Arsacids were the longest-ruling of all ancient Iranian dynasties. The 
majority of our narrative sources come from Hellenistic and Roman authors, many 
of which survive only as asides or fragments. These are joined by textual sources 
from as far afield as Armenia and China as well as later, Middle and New Persian 
and Arabic texts. No matter how terse, the indigenous primary-source evidence, 
that is, archival, epigraphic, numismatic and archaeological, provides valuable 
anchors and corrections to this patchwork of textual evidence arising from outside 
the empire or after its fall.” The early Parthian state emerged opportunistically from 
the disintegration of Seleucid Western Asia when a series of satrapal revolts rocked 
the Seleucid Empire. In 246 sce Andragoras, the Persian satrap of Parthia and 
Hyrcania, and Diodotos, the Macedonian satrap of Bactria, took advantage of the 
fratricidal war between Seleukos II and Antiochos Hierax, and revolted, detaching 
their provinces from the Seleucid Empire.* Diodotos I (ca. 250-230 BCE) succeeded 
in fashioning an independent kingdom of Bactria, which flourished under Greco- 
Macedonian kings for another century and a half.* The Classical sources offer nu- 
merous conflicting origin stories, although we can descry that Parthia was invaded 
by a people referred to as the Parni or Aparni of the Dahae confederacy, who took 
Astuene a region between the Caspian Sea and Atrek River.’ The Parni appear to 
have originated from a band of Iranian-speaking nomads who migrated from the 
Central Eurasian steppes and shared many cultural and military characteristics of 
other Iranian nomads, such as the Saka and Yuezhi, who later invaded Western and 
South Asia.° In 247 sce the Parni elected as their leader Arsakes (r. ca. 247-211 
BCE), the founder of what was to become the Arsacid dynasty. Arsakes’ election 
took place in 247 BcE at Asaak in Astuene and this event began the Parthian Era, a 
chronology that was used until the end of the empire. Numerous, often conflicting, 
foundations stories appear to have been in circulation and appear in the Classical 
authors. Some of these may reflect the efforts of the new rulers to gain regional le- 
gitimacy and push their steppe origins into the background, others hint at ancient 
Iranian epic traditions, while still others may have reflected western interpretations 
of events.” Under the leadership of Arsakes, the Parni then overthrew Andragoras 


? Textual sources collected in Hackl, Jacobs and Weber (2010). On sources and the Classical authors’ views 
of the empire, see Wieseh6fer (1998; 2020) and Wieseh6fer and Miiller (2017). Archaeological evidence 
surveyed in Hauser (2012) and treated in a broader context in Canepa (2018). For numismatics, see Sinisi 
(2012) and the developing Sylloge Nummorum Parthicorum. For historical overviews see Wieseh6fer (1996), 
Hauser (2013) Gregoratti (2017a) and Fabian (2020). 

3 Justin 41.4.4-7; Coloru 2009, 157-173. 

* Strabo 11.11.1; Justin 41.4.4-9. 

5 Strabo 11.9.2 

® Arrian, Anabasis 3.28.8.10; Quintus Curtius 8.1.8. Sheldon 2006. 

7 Reviewed in Schippmann (1986) and Gregoratti (2017a, 127). 
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(ca. 238), took Parthia and Hyrcania, and repelled Seleukos II’s attempt to reassert 
control over the provinces.® 

The Parni adopted the Western Iranian dialect spoken in Parthia as their court 
language, which eventually predominated in official archives, legal documents 
and communications as attested in documents found at Nisa, Merv, Nippur, Dura 
and other places.? The Arsacid dynasty continued the Seleucid use of Greek and 
Aramaic as administrative languages, with Greek retained in prestige contexts 
such as coins and inscriptions or communications with Greek cities, and the early 
Arsacids performatively cultivated Greek art, theater, and literary acumen.!° Over 
centuries, Parthian developed an influential body of orally transmitted epic poetry 
that spread throughout its lands and survived in later Arabic and New Persian lit- 
erature, and Parthian remained one of the liturgical languages of Manichaeism well 
into the Middle Ages." 

While past scholarship emphasized the persistence of the Parthian Empire's 
“nomadic” background, this static view has been strongly criticized as reductive.” 
Aspects of the empire's decentralized military organization and reliance on mounted 
cavalry to project power did indeed mirror and continually adapt and update the 
techniques of those nomadic, Central Asian “empires of the steppes” against whom 
Arsacids continuously fought to defend their empire.'? Yet the Parthian ruling elite 
in no way maintained a fossilized nomadic lifestyle living as a separate element 
from the rest of society. The king’s periodic movement through the empire to dif- 
ferent royal residences maps onto the circulatory strategies of the Seleucids and 
Achaemenids to project power rather than atavistic nomadism. The empire quickly 
integrated the urban administrative traditions of the former Seleucid Empire and 
its still-thriving Greek and Babylonian cities, which were enmeshed in a relation- 
ship of mutual support while also managing the military power of their empire's 
Great Houses (Strén, Karén, Mihran etc.).!° The Arsacids successfully leveraged 
their complex bureaucracies and social and economic networks to support a boom 
in trade that extended into the Roman Empire, India and China.!° Moreover, they 
founded or re-founded numerous cities, fortress, and trading stations to provide an 
infrastructural support to the new shape of Western Asia.'” They sponsored sophis- 
ticated and innovative architecture and artistic traditions, which were pivotal for the 
development of Western Asian art and architecture up through the early modern 
period, and developed a sophisticated court culture whose influence could be felt 


8 Justin 41.4.7-9; Ammianus Marcellinus 23.6.2-3. 
° Diakonoff and Livshits 2001; Nikitin and Livshits 1995; Shaked 1994; Livshits 1984; MacKenzie 1987; 
Henning in Welles 1959, 414. 
10 Plutarch, Life of Crassus, 32.33. Canepa 2018, 68-94. 
1! Boyce 1957. de Jong 2013a, 156-157. Baker-Briant and Canepa 2018. 
2 Wolski 1993; Olbrycht 2003; Hauser 2005, 2006. 
13 Olbrycht 2015; Overtoom 2020, 27-64. 
14 Kosmin 2014, 142-180. 
1S Gregoratti 2017b. Hauser 2017a 
16 Hauser 2017b; Gregoratti 2019. 
17 Canepa 2018, 68-94. 
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well beyond the empire’s frontiers.'® Able to deal with success diplomatically and 
militarily with the Romans just as the steppe, the empire was remarkably flexible and 
powerful and this is reflected in its longevity, unmatched among Iranian empires. 

Mithradates I (ca. 171-138 BcE) can be credited for transforming the Parthian 
kingdom into a true empire.!? Under his leadership the Parthians conquered the 
Iranian and Mesopotamian core of the Seleucid Empire, and even took the Seleucid 
king, Demetrios II (145-139/8 BcE), captive in the process. During the reigns of 
Phraates II (138-127 sce), Artabanus I (ca. 127-124/3 BcE), and Mithradates 
II (ca. 125/121-91 sce), the Parthians succeeded in turning back Iranian no- 
madic invaders from the east, checking the final attempts by the Seleucids to re- 
gain Mesopotamia and Iran, and reducing to dependency several kingdoms that 
had broken away from the Seleucids, such as Elymais and Charax/Mésan.”° While 
the Parthian Empire was extending its power westward, Rome had begun its in- 
exorable march eastward, incorporating the remains of the Hellenistic kingdoms 
in the eastern Mediterranean. This brought the two empires into several decades 
of conflict. The Parthians checked a Roman invasion led by Crassus, the rival of 
Pompeii and Caesar, at Carrhae (53 BcE) and launched several campaigns into Syria 
and Anatolia between 40 and 38 sce, which, despite initial success, ended in the 
total destruction of the Parthian army.”! Neither side could gain permanent advan- 
tage and Mark Antony’s counter-invasion in 36 BCE ended in failure too. It resulted 
in the loss of much of his army and he failed to regain Crassus’s battle standards, 
which Augustus recovered through a negotiated settlement only in 20 Bcr.”” The 
next century saw the empires engaged in numerous diplomatic exchanges, covert 
actions and military engagements, most notably in the course of their long war over 
Armenia.” 

Over the next two centuries Rome intervened in a number of internal Arsacid 
dynastic conflicts in an attempt to destabilize the Parthian Empire and install a 
king that would be friendly to Rome.*4 Several Roman emperors invaded Parthia, 
though none could hold Mesopotamia. In 114 cE Trajan annexed Armenia and 
captured Dura Europos along the upper Euphrates. He briefly took Mesopotamia, 
even capturing Seleukeia-Ctesiphon, where he installed Parthamaspates as king. 
These successes quickly evaporated. On his return to the Roman frontiers in 117 cE, 
Trajan encountered fierce opposition in Hatra, which resisted his siege and forced 
him to retreat to Roman territory. By the end of the year, the Romans had withdrawn 
from Dura Europos, and the next Roman emperor, Hadrian, maintained the border 
at the Euphrates and returned Armenia to the status of a Roman vassal kingdom 
ruled by an Arsacid. Upon the accession of Marcus Aurelius in 161, Vologeses 


18 Canepa 2018, 235-239 and 315-322. Fowlkes-Childs and Seymour 2019. 

1° Errington and Curtis 2007, 44; Invernizzi 2001. 

20 Strabo, Geography, 11.9.2. Bronze Herakles Inscription of Seleukeia-Tigris = Potter 1991. 

21 Plutarch, Life of Crassus, Roman History, 23.7; 24.3-6. Dio Cassius, Roman History, 48.24-40. 
22 Dio Cassius, Roman History, 49.27. 

°3 Gregoratti 2017c. 

24 Campbell 1993. Gregoratti 2017a, 128-134. 
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IV took Armenia and invaded Syria. The Roman counter-invasion brought Dura 
Europos back into the Roman Empire, fixing it as a border outpost. The campaign 
ended with the destruction of Seleukeia-Ctesiphon in 165 cE. About 30 years later, 
Septimius Severus invaded Mesopotamia, sacking the cities in 197 cz. Like Trajan, 
he failed to take Hatra and was forced to beat a retreat to the frontier. Caracalla’s 
subsequent invasion in 216 cE similarly amounted to nothing other than mutual 
instability.*° 

The fact that the Parthian Empire succeeded in maintaining its territorial integ- 
rity while facing simultaneous pressures from Rome at the height of its military 
strength and waves of Central Asian nomadic powers is a testament to the resil- 
ience of its flexible imperial structure. Indeed, the Parthian Empire fell to revolu- 
tion rather than invasion. A dynastic conflict between Vologases VI (207/8-227/ 
8) and Artabanes IV (213-224) provided an opportunity for a power-hungry and 
brutally effective petty ruler of Pars, ArdaxSir I (224-239/40) of the family of Sasan, 
to impose his control over the province and extend his influence beyond its borders 
into the southern Mesopotamian plain.*° 


The Sasanian Revolution and the Creation of Eransahr 


The Sasanian dynasty appears in Iranian history first as a family of local 
strongmen who systematically eliminated their neighbors within the province 
of Pars. This view is present even in Tabari, who reflects late Sasanian official 
sources.”” They seized more and more of the province before finally overthrowing 
the king of Pars and extending their control over neighboring regions. Ardawan 
IV eventually marched against Ardaxsir I to reassert Arsacid control; however, 
on April 28, 224, in the battle of Hormozdgan, Ardaxsir I defeated the Parthian 
force, though it would take another four years to remove the last Arsacid resist- 
ance.”8 In the next five years Ardaxsir I quickly asserted control over the lands 
of the Parthian Empire, eliminated the Arsacid pretender Vologases VI ca. 228, 
and began extirpating or supplanting the Arsacids’ legacy. The Arsacid dynasty 
lived as the royal family of Armenia and periodically reasserted itself there under 
Roman protection until it was finally extinguished in 428. Even so, other Parthian 
noble families, such as the Mihran, Strén, Karén, and Waraz, came to terms with 
the new royal dynasty and formed one of the powerbases of the empire until its 
fall in the mid-seventh century.”? 

The Sasanians understood themselves to be the latest in a long line of Persian 
and Iranian rulers, stretching back to the primordial dynasties of ancient Iran. 
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Ardaxéir I forged the idea of Eransahr, “the kingdom of Iran” and thus all Iranians, 
at which Persia stood at the center. This no doubt capitalized off of ideas of the 
“Aryan Lands” in the Avesta, that is, the oldest sacred texts of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion, in which many Iranians shared through vernacular epic traditions as well as 
half-remembered Achaemenid traditions, though it clearly was a new creation for a 
new political reality.*° Ardaxéir I called himself “King of Kings of Iran” in his official 
titulature, which Sabuhr I expanded after his Roman Kushan victories to “King of 
Kings of Iran and Non-Iran.”’ 

ArdaxSir I and his son and successor Sabuhr I (240-272/3) expanded the em- 
pire into Bactria and Gandhara at the expense of the Kushans.*! In the west, the 
Sasanians took Nisibis and Carrhae (235/6) and destroyed Hatra (240/1). This set 
off decades of conflict with the Romans, from which the Sasanians, for the most 
part, emerged victorious.*” Sabuhr I succeeded in turning back a Roman invasion 
(244), causing the emperor Philip the Arab to sue for peace. Sabuhr I went on the of- 
fensive, exerted control over Armenia, and in the course of invading northern Syria, 
destroyed a 60,000-man Roman army. Sabuhr I even captured the Roman emperor 
Valerian (253-260) in the process, which he celebrated in his later rock reliefs. The 
king of kings invaded the Roman Empire, sacking Antioch, and he deported its 
inhabitants to populate several cities he founded or refounded to commemorate his 
campaigns, such as Weh-andidg-sabuhr (“Better Antioch of Sabuhr”) in Khuzistan. 
The king of kings exploited these victories to maximum effect in the triumphal 
imagery and architecture of his reign, most notably at his newly founded city of 
BiSabuhr (N. Pers. Bi8apair) in Pars and hydrologic works at Sa8tar in Khuzistan, 
where the works of Roman craftsmen and engineers are readily perceptible.*? 

Relations between the Roman and Sasanian empires stabilized after the Tetrarchy, 
which put Rome on an even footing with Persia and reasserted Roman power in 
Armenia and in northern Mesopotamia.*4 Despite constant hostilities, this period 
witnessed the beginning of the development of a system of diplomatic interaction 
between the Roman and Sasanian courts that would persist and develop until the 
Muslim invasions.*° Hostilities that had been building between Sabuhr II (309- 
379) and Constantius II (317-361) eventually came to a head when Julian (360- 
363) invaded Mesopotamia with an 80,000-90,000-man army. After initial success, 
Julian died from battle wounds. This forced the Romans to sue for peace and give 
up control over those territories that the Tetrarchy had conquered. Armenia still 
lay at the center of Roman and Sasanian conflicts in the late fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries, leading to its eventual division and dismemberment among numerous 
instances of intervention by both Persia and Rome.** While Persia’s conflicts with 
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Rome are better known and documented in greater detail, during the fifth and 
sixth centuries, the Sasanians expended a great deal of resources defending their 
northern borders from the powerful steppe empire of the Hephthalites.*’ The reigns 
of Pérdz (459-484), Walaxs (484-488) and Kawad I (488-506 and 499-531) were 
each marred by disastrous defeats at the hands of Hephthalites, which allowed them 
to intervene in Sasanian dynastic conflicts.** 

The long reign of Husraw I (531-579) brought the late Sasanian Empire to one of 
its peaks of prosperity.*? Husraw I is celebrated in the Islamic sources for reforming 
many aspects of the empire's administrative and military structure.*° Coinciding 
with the equally long reign of Justinian I, Roman and Sasanian diplomatic exchange 
flourished. Despite almost continual conflicts, it facilitated a high degree of cultural 
exchange and intimacy between the courts.*! Under Ohrmazd IV (579-590), the 
rise of the first Turk Khaganate and eventual alliance with the Romans threatened 
Sasanian control over the Silk Road trade again and put pressure on their north- 
eastern borders. A revolt by a popular Parthian general Wahram Cubin led 
to Ohrmazd IV’s overthrow and replacement by his son Husraw II (591-628). 
Wahram Cubin forced Husraw I into exile and only with assistance from the Roman 
emperor Maurice (582-602) was he able to regain the throne. 

The second reign of Husraw II brought the Sasanian Empire to the height of 
its power and, albeit briefly, spread Persian hegemony from the Nile to the Indus. 
Husraw II used Phocas’s (602-610) coup against Maurice as a pretext to invade the 
Roman Empire. Hostilities did not cease even after Heraclius (610-641) overthrew 
Phocas and was proclaimed emperor. The Sasanians succeeded in capturing Egypt, 
the Levant, and Anatolia, which the empire held for almost a decade. Heraclius 
mounted a counter-offensive and invaded the heartland of the Sasanian Empire 
as the Sasanians besieged Constantinople. Heraclius forced the Sasanian army to 
retreat, stopping short of capturing Ctesiphon.*® The Roman invasion eventually 
caused the overthrow and execution of Husraw II in 628 and ushered in a period 
of instability that left the Sasanian Empire vulnerable to the Arab invasions. The 
last Sasanian king, Yazdgerd III (632-651) spent the majority of his reign fleeing 
the Arab advance eastward. After his murder in Merv, all meaningful resistance 
collapsed, though Yazdgird’s sons and their descendants found refuge in the Tang 
Empire and lived on for several centuries thereafter, first as a court in exile and 
eventually as Tang courtiers and officials.“* 
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While many ancient Mesopotamian cultural, religious, and urban traditions thrived 
through the Seleucid era, the Parthian and Sasanian periods oversaw the dramatic 
transformation or final eclipse of many of Western Asia’s most enduring traditions. 
A number of cultural and religious traditions fell into abeyance or disappeared alto- 
gether. The great temples and architectural styles of Mesopotamia lost their relevance 
and were replaced with new traditions, including, for the first time, a widespread 
and enduring tradition of vaulted and domed architecture applied to palaces and fire 
temples. Within Parsa/Par, of the languages that the Achaemenid Empire used for of- 
ficial inscriptions and record keeping, Old Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian fell out 
of use, and knowledge of their cuneiform writing systems disappeared permanently. 
Within Babylon, cuneiform writing and archives survived the first two centuries of 
Parthian rule as a local tradition before disappearing entirely in the early first cen- 
tury cE, though some may have still been able to read it into the next century.*? Only 
Aramaic, which the Seleucid bureaucracy adopted alongside Greek, flourished as a 
language of official communication across the empire. In the Parthian and Sasanian 
empires, Greek persisted as a prestige language and, more significantly, new writing 
systems for Iranian languages emerged from Aramaic scribal conventions. 


Networks of Power in the Parthian and Sasanian Empires 


The Parthian and Sasanian empires were composed of overlapping networks of 
power. Shifting levels of competition and cooperation among several regional and 
empire-wide power bases shaped the development of empires’ institutions and so- 
cial dynamics.*° These included Parthian and Persian elites, regional kings, Greek 
cities, merchant elites, and the priests of various Iranian and non-Iranian religions. 
The Arsacid or Sasanian sovereign occupied the apex of the social and political 
hierarchies in both empires. In the Parthian Empire and early Sasanian Empire the 
king was truly a king of many kings who ruled their own kingdoms with a certain 
amount of autonomy. Pliny the Elder describes the Parthian Empire as consisting of 
18 kingdoms and offers this general description: 


The Parthians possess in all, eighteen kingdoms, such being the divisions of their 
provinces on the coasts of the two seas, as we have stated, the Red Sea on the South 
and the Caspian Sea on the north. Of these provinces the eleven designated the Upper 
Kingdoms begin at the frontiers of Armenia and the shores of the Caspian and Extend 
to the Scythians, with whom the Parthians live on terms of equality. The remaining 
seven kingdoms are called the Lower Kingdoms.*” 
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The Parthian Upper Kingdoms as described by Pliny roughly parallel the Seleucid 
Upper Satrapies, and it is clear that the Parthians continued several aspects of 
Seleucid administration. Like the Seleucid Empire, the Arasacid Empire was com- 
posed of kingdoms ruled by their own kings, autonomous Greek cities like 
Seleukeia-Tigris, autonomous temple estates, and provinces ruled by satraps, who 
were answerable directly to the king of kings.*® A relief and inscription attests to 
Ardawan VI’s appointment of a certain Xwasak as “satrap of Susa,’ and a rock re- 
lief and inscription at Bisotun shows Mithradates II receiving the obeisance of a 
satraps indicating that their position and power were inextricably drawn from the 
Arsacid king. As the Parthian Empire developed, the power of autonomous cities 
and temples decreased to the point of irrelevance, especially in Mesopotamia.” In 
contrast, the importance of provincial kings and great houses grew to be one of the 
defining features and challenges of the late Parthian and Sasanian empires. 

After Parthia itself, the most important kingdoms of the Parthian Empire in- 
cluded Armenia, Media Atropatene, Elymais, Characene/Mésan, Hatra, Osrhoene, 
Adiabene, and Hyrcania. In general, the Mesopotamian lowlands, inhabited by a 
wide variety of peoples, presented a much different political demographic and ec- 
onomic makeup compared to the Iranian highlands. The kingdoms and city-states 
of the lowlands depended on trade and large-scale agriculture, while the highlands 
were dominated by Iranian-speaking nobility with subsistence farming and pasto- 
ralism as the dominant modes of economic production. These kingdoms were ruled 
by their own dynasties and maintained their own religious and courtly traditions, 
though all were affected by the culture of the Arsacid court to some degree. In the 
early empire, individual kingdoms, such as Characene/Mésan, Hatra, or Elymais, 
could operate with a surprising amount of autonomy, even pursuing independent 
diplomatic contacts and foreign policy.°° The Arsacid king of kings would inter- 
vene if they moved toward independence or colluded with the Romans, as this was 
one of the Romans’ primary tools in destabilizing the Parthian Empire. Eventually, 
however, the Arsacid kings replaced many of the regional dynasties with family 
members who started hereditary monarchies of the most important provinces, like 
Armenia and Media Atropatene, Hyrcania/Gurgan, Characene/Mésan, Elymais, 
and Sagestan.°! The Arsacid king of kings eventually developed a sophisticated for- 
eign policy and was able to treat the Seleucids, Romans, buffer states and steppe 
peoples alike. Many of these relationships were cemented with strategic marriages 
and exchanges of hostages.*” 

Sabuhr I’s inscription on the Ka‘ba-ye Zardo’t (SKZ) provides us with a clear view 
of the kingdoms or lands (Sahr) of the Sasanian Empire, though perhaps aspirational 
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in terms of the intensity and stability of Persian control. According to Sabuhr I, 
he held: 


Persia (Persis), Parthia, Khuzistan, Mésan (Mesene), Assyria, Adiabene, Arabia, 
Azerbaijan (Atropatene), Armenia, Georgia, Iberia, Albania, Balasagan (Caspian 
Coast) as far as the Caucasus and the Alan Gates, all the Alborz Mountains, Media, 
Gurgan (Hyrcania), Merv, Herat (Aria) and all Khurasan, Kerman, the Land of the 
Sakas (Achaemenid Drangiana and Arachosia), Turan (east central Baluchistan), 
Makran (coastal Baluchistan and Indus delta), Paradan (Quetta), India (Middle 
Indus Valley), the Kingdom of the Kushans (Bactria) as far as Peshawar (Gandhara) 
and as far as Kashgar, Sogdiana, Tashkent, and Mazun (Oman) beyond the sea. 


Many of the Sasanian lands correspond to the late Parthian kingdoms; however, 
once they had been conquered, Ardaxsir I and Sabuhr I quickly began modifying their 
structure and administration. Some kingdoms that had been important in the Parthian 
Empire, such as Hatra or Elymais, were destroyed entirely in the Sasanian conquest. In 
their place, new more encompassing designations appear, for example “Arabia,” and 
“Khuzistan” In addition, Ardaxsir I’s and Sabuhr I’s conquest of the northern and 
western provinces of the Kushan Empire greatly expanded the empire to the east. 


Social Dynamics 


Parthian and Sasanian societies were highly stratified. This made an impression on 
Roman sources, such as Tacitus and Ammianus, who describe a deep gulf between 
nobles and common people.” The Arsacid king of kings and his family occupied the 
very top of the social hierarchy, a role that the provincial kings fulfilled in their prov- 
inces. In the Arsacid Empire a number of powerful noble families operated with a 
great deal of independence and fulfilled a variety of official roles.*° While not a ‘senate’ 
they were chief among aristocratic counsellors to whom the king would turn for mil- 
itary and political expertise.°° Members of these families, which included the Sarén 
and Karen clans, supplied a number of both empires’ generals as well as diplomatic 
envoys, supplementing members of the Arsacid line.°” Seneca referred to these great 
Parthian noble families as megistanes and, correspondingly, the Sasanian inscriptions 
call them the wuzurgan (“the great ones, “grandees”), who surpassed many of the 
provincial kings and even the Arsacid king of kings in wealth, courtly opulence, and 
military power.°® Variations no doubt existed among the social structures of the dif- 
ferent Parthian kingdoms, though to judge from evidence from regions as different 
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as pre-Sasanian Pars, Elymais, Armenia and Hatra, the rulers and aristocracies of 
the kingdoms eventually adopted aspects of Arsacid court culture once they were 
integrated into the “Parthian Commonwealth”? Cities with Greco-Macedonian 
institutions and Hellenized populations, such as Seleukeia-Tigris, Dura Europos, 
Seleukeia-Eulaios (Susa), Babylon, and Charax Spasinou (Mesene), were an impor- 
tant social and demographic force in the early Parthian Empire. They maintained 
many of their Greek institutions and urban features even as the urban fabric itself 
changed and filled in.® Such cities maintained their systems of self-governance for 
a time, though eventually, due to rebellions and economic and demographic decline 
or rivalry, they were taken over by the king of kings, with only Susa surviving semi- 
autonomous into the Sasanian period.°! 

A variety of sources attest to freeborn noblemen, referred to as liberi by Justin 
and eleutheroi in a Parthian-era parchment from Dura Europos that records the 
titles of the city’s strategos.© These likely correspond to the azadan in the Sasanian 
inscriptions and could form divisions of picked men under the service of the king of 
kings.®? Members of the wuzurgan routinely served as generals and councillors for 
the king of kings, and, as the Dura Europos document indicates, various lesser ad- 
ministrative officials could be drawn from the ranks of the nobles. Skilled artisans, 
artists, architects, musicians, and merchants occupied a place and role outside tra- 
ditional Parthian class structure and roles. Slaves taken in war or raids, which could 
be bought and sold, formed the substratum. 

The society of the early Sasanian Empire resembled that of the Arsacid Empire, 
with a small body of noblemen, a large body of commoners, and slaves.** The 
vast majority of the population consisted of peasantry, though skilled craftsmen, 
merchants, and learned professions such as physicians, engineers, and scribes 
occupied intermediate and often fluid statuses. The nature of Sasanian society 
changed over the course of the empire, and one should approach late source mate- 
rial with a measure of caution. They present a static view drawn from post-conquest 
remembrances of the late Sasanian Empire preserved by Muslim historians, or 
idealized, religiously minded social aspirations from Zoroastrian priestly texts that 
attempt to define Sasanian society according to the societal structure described in 
the Avesta. 

We have no direct evidence of official or large-scale efforts to conform Parthian 
society to Avestan tradition, though it is possible that these ideas exerted some 
influence among certain communities. In contrast, medieval Middle Persian and 
Arabic texts reflect several disparate priestly and royal attempts to map onto, or 
rather, reverse engineer, an idealized pseudo-Avestan class structure for Persian 
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society in the late Sasanian period even if the reality was much more fluid. The 
majority of Avestan texts describe a society divided among three castes or 
“estates”: priests (Av. @@rauuan-), warriors (Av. ra@aéstar-), and cattle breeders 
(Av. vastriia-, fsuiiant-).° A young Avestan commentary adds a fourth: artisans 
(Av. huitis).°° Departing from these Avestan ideals, the late Zoroastrian Middle 
Persian literature describes the society of the Sasanian Empire as divided into four 
castes (Mid. Pers. péSag).°” While such a rigid caste system is likely an idealized re- 
membrance or scholarly and political aspiration, it is clear that at certain points in 
Sasanian history, religious and legal specialists attempted to define Persian society 
by their idealized categories, though they never succeeded in rigidly structuring 
it, considering the constancy of the efforts. Several conflicting descriptions exist 
demonstrating both that Sasanian social ideals were continually contested and 
that different formulations could even coexist. Reflecting a late antique clerical 
ideal, Pahlavi texts such as the Dénkard and Skandgumanig Wizar describe four 
castes. These consist of priests (Gsronan), warriors (artéstaran), those who work 
the land, including herders (wdstaryosan) and farmers (dahigdn), and artisans 
(hutuxsan).°* Likely reflecting the view of Sasanian society from the point of 
view of the late Sasanian court versus the priesthood, the Tansar-nama describes 
the first two estates as consisting of clergy and warriors. The third class includes 
a variety of individuals who do intellectual work, such as scribes (dabiran), 
administrators, physicians, poets, and astronomers, and encompasses artisans, 
farmers, herders, and merchants. These four religiously defined castes appear 
to have existed in parallel with divisions between and among the nobility and 
commoners. Indicating that a great deal of tension existed between the religiously 
defined, Avestan-inspired castes and actual Sasanian class structure, we read in 
primary sources of simple country priests who supported themselves by tilling the 
soil, while ambitious priests such as Kerdir and even court musicians conniving 
their way into the ranks of the high aristocracy.” 

As in the Parthian Empire, aristocrats formed a small minority of the popula- 
tion in the Sasanian Empire. The early primary sources, Sabuhr I’s Hajjiabad and 
Naqsh-e Rostam inscriptions and Narseh’s Paikuli inscription, provide a view into 
the divisions of the early Sasanian aristocracy.’! The majority of the aristocracy 
consisted of warriors, though others, such as priests, could also be granted noble 
status. The Sasanian king of kings (sahdn sah) and his family occupied the top of the 
Persian social hierarchy, followed by the provincial kings (Sahrdaran), princes of the 
Sasanian clan not directly related to the king (wispuhragan), the great Parthian and 
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Persian families (wuzurgdn), and then the nobles (azadan) and tribal chiefs (kadag- 
xwadayan). Sabuhr I’s inscriptions indicate that the princes, grandees, and nobles 
could also take on various official functions, though there was no unbreakable link 
between the offices and their rank. Sabuhr I’s names everyone from the king’s sons 
to high officials and military commanders, such as the hargbed, bidaxs hazarbed, 
down to the court jailer and master of the hunt. The importance of these titles is not 
constant in the royal inscriptions, indicating that much of administrative structure 
of the court was still in flux and the relative importance of these offices was still 
being negotiated, often as a function of individual officeholders’ relationship with 
the king of kings as much as anything else. 

Sasanian society experienced several dramatic upheavals and changes over the 
course of the sixth century. Kawad I and his son Husraw I introduced a number 
of reforms, which ultimately decreased the power, wealth, and landholdings of 
the great families, including the ability to control private armies. In an attempt 
to break the power and prerogatives of the wuzurgdn, Kawad I supported a priest 
called Mazdak who preached communal property holding and social levelling.” 
This eventually led to Kawad I’s overthrow at the hands of the wuzurgdan and 
the rise of his son Husraw I, but not before many of these families were greatly 
weakened or destroyed. Husraw I took advantage of the disorder that followed 
and the learned valuable lessons from his father’s clumsy though necessary efforts 
to break the wuzurgdn to impose a new social structure, which is the one re- 
flected in the majority of the Islamic literature.”? He provided lands and property 
to lower aristocrats that had been deprived of it, while neutralizing many of the 
old nobility’s privileges. When Husraw I reformed the empire's taxation system, 
he extended direct taxation to the holdings of the landed aristocracy. It reduced 
the burden on the peasantry and introduced a fixed rate of taxation based on a 
land survey and a means-based poll tax. Husraw I’s agricultural reforms pro- 
vided land to dispossessed farmers and distributed land confiscated from the old 
landed aristocracy to members of newly important classes of military aristocrats 
(aswaran) and local nobility (dehgan), who owed their position to the court 
alone. The aswardn formed the core of a new, professional army and the dehgans 
were given the status of small landowners, with expectations of local military 
service and taxation in return. This created ties of support between the central 
court and the aswardn and dehgan classes. In addition, the court, in collusion 
with priests, exerted official control over who was noble or not, simultaneously 
elevating individuals according to favor or merit while attempting to strengthen 
barriers between classes. 
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Imperial Administration 


We do not have detailed information about the structure of Parthian administra- 
tion, though a variety of documents provide us with scattered evidence of official 
titles. These reflect the fact that the empire itself grew from a conglomeration of 
different kingdoms, independent cities, and royal holdings. The names of these 
titles indicate that some offices were taken over from the Seleucid Empire (satraps, 
strategoi), while others show a more recent, Middle Iranian imprint (marzban 
and hargbed).’* These titles were continued in several other parts of post-Seleucid 
Western and South Asia, as we see satraps and strategoi in India as well. A number 
of these titles appear at various points in the Sasanian Empire; however, in many 
instances they reflect only linguistic rather than institutional continuities. 

Although often portrayed as a point of weakness, the decentralized nature of 
the Parthian Empire and relative independence of its kingdoms provided the em- 
pire sufficient flexibility and military power to challenge and hold back the Roman 
military at its height while simultaneously defending the empire from nomadic 
incursions from Central Asia. Ultimately, the internal forces of the powerful families 
and client kingdoms, rather than the external pressure of the Roman Empire, led to 
the downfall of the Arsacid Empire. The fact that the Sasanians were so quickly able 
to mount a challenge to the Romans attests that the power of the previous system 
was largely intact and that many of the wuzurgan simply switched sides to keep 
their lands and privileges intact. Indeed, much of the history of the Sasanian Empire 
was dominated by the early Sasanian kings of kings’ attempts to impose greater and 
greater control over this decentralized structure, to find new fiscal and military re- 
sources independent of the wuzurgan, and to diminish their power. 

Following quickly on their conquest of the Parthian Empire, the Sasanians began 
to consolidate power in the imperial court and to establish an administrative struc- 
ture that was beholden entirely to the king of kings. Eventually the Sasanian king in- 
tegrated, replaced, or rendered irrelevant all preexisting aristocratic hierarchies and 
political structures. While the Islamic sources and earlier streams of scholarship 
understood that the empire was thoroughly centralized almost immediately, a more 
nuanced reading of the evidence indicates that it unfolded in several stages and as 
a result of a number of different strategies and methods with constant resistance 
from those disenfranchised by the changes. Over the course of the third century, 
the Sasanian king of kings replaced the kings of important provinces with members 
of the royal family and imposed control over the provincial bureaucracies. As under 
the Parthian Empire, each of these provincial kings maintained a court and bureauc- 
racy. In the early Sasanian Empire, with each province ruled by a member of the 
Sasanian family, they bore a deeper imprint of that of the king of kings. And unlike 
the Parthian Empire, the king of kings could transfer a provincial king, as Ohrmazd 
I (270/2-273) transferred Narseh from the throne of Sagestan to Armenia. If a 
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king fell from favor or became troublesome, he could even be removed altogether. 
In the third and fourth centuries, the heir apparent of the empire often occupied 
the throne of the kingdoms of Armenia, the Sakas, or the Kushans. These changes 
provided a more stable and centralized ruling structure compared to the Parthian 
Empire. Nevertheless, a number of Sasanian princes used their kingdom to stage 
revolts, including Ohrmazd, king of the Sakas, Narseh, king of the Armenians 
(later king of kings), and Ohrmazd III, king of the Sakas. These revolts were mainly 
challenges to the succession and not attempts to detach the provinces from the em- 
pire, but they succeeded in destabilizing the empire. 

In the fifth century the Sasanians replaced the kings of all important provinces 
with a governor (marzban) who owed his position solely to the king of kings and 
was accountable to him.”° The function of the office of marzban was originally 
that of a military governor of a sensitive border region or important urban area, 
such as Ctesiphon, though in the late empire, marzbans could govern provinces 
in the interior of the Iranian plateau. The Sasanians drew from the noble families, 
local aristocrats, and occasionally from their own family in appointing marzbans. 
However, no matter who took these offices, the official was bound to the throne in 
a much more accountable relationship, with accountants (a4margaran) and judges 
(dadwaran) overseeing their activities. The fact that individuals who lacked a dy- 
nastic claim to the throne occupied the majority of these posts and that they operated 
with significantly less autonomy further reduced the threat of revolts or challenges 
to the king of kings. However, because of their localized power, the governors were 
at a disadvantage in responding to large-scale external threats, and command of the 
Sasanian army up to this point was in the hands ofa single general. This hindered the 
empire's ability to prosecute wars on two fronts, as it often had to do. 

Paralleling the transition to the marzban system, the late Sasanian Empire devel- 
oped a more complex and structured imperial bureaucracy. At the very top we see 
the emergence of the office of wuzurg-framadar, often translated as “prime min- 
ister” or “vizier,” though the office itself evolved and became prominent over the 
course of the late empire and grew from the careers and prominence of individual 
officeholders.”° In response to the simultaneous pressures that the empire experi- 
enced on all external fronts under Pér6éz and Kawad I, in the sixth century a new set 
of offices and administrative superstructure was introduced whereby the empire 
was divided into four administrative units, each controlled by a spahbed (general). 
Official seals and Islamic sources alike attest to this reorganization.’” These generals 
were extremely powerful, but owed their position to the court, and because they 
were not of the Sasanian bloodline, had no claim to the throne. As has often been 
noted, this division recalls the administrative divisions of the late Roman Empire, 
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which could have inspired the Sasanian solution. While the circumstances and the 
solution were different, this reorganization strengthened the Sasanian Empire and 
enabled it to confront the challenges of the next century. 

The goal and ultimate result of the administrative reforms of the sixth century 
were to make the administrative and social structure of the empire even more de- 
pendent on the central court. Nevertheless, the Sasanians never fully broke the 
power of the most important families. A number of the Parthian grandees who oc- 
cupied the role of spahbed, such as Wahram Cubin, were responsible for a major re- 
volt. While they strengthened the royal court, the empire’s reliance on the dehgans 
for taxation and military service ultimately hastened the conquest of the Arabs, to 
whom they were happy to pay tax to simply retain their lands and privileges.”® 


Economy 


The Iranian highlands and Mesopotamia formed the two major ecological and eco- 
nomic poles of the Parthian and Sasanian empires. The Arsacids and the Sasanians 
relied on the Iranian highlands’ ability to support a strong cavalry as the backbone 
of their army, as well their Central Asian holdings’ ability to control overland trade 
from East and South Asia. However, despite the constant need for reinvestment and 
vulnerability to Roman raids, Mesopotamia’s agricultural and mercantile produc- 
tivity and importance eventually overshadowed that of the Iranian plateau in both 
empires. 

The economy of the Parthian Empire depended on agrarian production, over- 
land and sea trade, and tribute from subject peoples when they could extract 
it”? The Parthian Empire was able to successfully capitalize on the East-West 
land routes to China and sea routes to India, which was one of the most impor- 
tant sources of revenue for the king of kings after tax incomes on royal holdings. 
The History of the Later Han Dynasty records that Parthian sailors actively dis- 
couraged the Han envoy Gan Ying from traveling to Rome so as to preserve their 
monopoly.®? Palmyrene merchants served as middlemen between Roman Syria 
and the Persian Gulf entrepdt of Mesene, which accepted seaborne trade from 
India.®! Bactrians dominated the land routes that led from India and China into 
Iran, though some Chinese trade missions did make it to Merv in eastern Iran. 
Motivated by a desire to regain control of Mesopotamian and Gulf trade, which 
had been usurped through the predatory actions of provincial rulers of Characene 
and Elymais, in the mid-first century CE, kings such as Vologases I invested heavily 
in strategic sites in Mesopotamia.*” This foreshadowed the Sasanians’ policies in 
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the region, though the Sasanians achieved greater success, especially in the devel- 
opment of agriculture.°? 

The creation of intensive irrigation systems on the Mesopotamian plain is one of 
the most significant economic developments of the Sasanian Empire, as well as of 
Western Asia in general.** It is not an exaggeration to say that the amount ofland that 
was brought into cultivation dwarfs all earlier and many later periods.®° Achieving 
a scale and organizational capacity that was unprecedented, the Sasanians created 
huge systems of canals and succeeded in coordinating entire subregions of the plain. 
Almost immediately upon taking control of Mesopotamia, the Sasanian kings of 
kings expanded agriculture and trade in order to establish a more stable tax base.*° 
Ardaxéir I and Sabuhr I appropriated land and constructed cities in regions that had 
been previously autonomous. A local sub-provincial governor (Sahrab, “satrap”) 
appointed by, and directly responsible to, the king of kings ruled these territories on 
his behalf. Newly founded cities sometimes anchored these possessions in the early 
and middle Sasanian Empire, though royal plantations, or “paradises” (dastagerd), 
tended to control areas of agricultural, commercial, or hydrological exploitation in 
the late Sasanian Empire.*’ Beginning with Ardaxsir I, the kings of kings founded or 
re-founded numerous cities across their empire, around which often grew complex 
‘monumental zones’ inflected by rock reliefs, hunting enclosures and villas, that ex- 
tended far into the countryside.** While it certainly was not a ‘capital’ in the modern 
sense, the conurbation growing around Ctesiphon was inarguably the empire’s 
most populous and administratively important urban area.8? Composed of mul- 
tiple fortified cities and aristocratic suburbs (Ctesiphon, Weh-Ardaxsir, Aspanbar 
and the remnants of the defunct Seleucia), it hosted the empire’s two largest and 
most magnificent palaces (the White Palace and the Ayvan-e Kesra), the empire's 
central bureaucratic nodal point, the funerary monuments of many of its kings, 
not to mention massive treasuries that showcased a variety of booty, including 
the Holy Cross after Husraw II's conquest of Jerusalem, all of which surrounded 
with numerous royal ‘paradise’ plantations.” In their new or parallel foundations 
in, for example, the Susa Plain and around Ctesiphon, the Sasanians succeeded in 
disembedding old elite and economic networks and reshaping or subordinating the 
regions’ organizational and infrastructural capacities around their interests. 

Like the kings of kings’ Mesopotamian cities and plantations, royal craft workshops 
located in newly founded cities provided crucial financial resources independent of 
tax levies derived from the Iranian plateau.°! Sabuhr I settled skilled craftsmen taken 
from the Roman Empire in his cities and established royal workshops for them. In 
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addition, trade provided a significant source of income for the king of kings. Early 
on the Sasanians funnelled the Indian Ocean trade away from the Red Sea, and the 
Sasanian court actively resisted efforts on the part of the Romans to find ways around 
their monopoly on the Central Asian silk trade.?* Much commerce in the Sasanian 
era was conducted by non-Zoroastrians and non-Persians, though the Sasanian court 
took a special interest in innovating and controlling the marks of distinction that 
flowed both from and into the empire.?? Evidence of importance of the Indian sea 
trade to Iran, the expansion of East Syriac Christianity into South Asia and China, 
as well as the extensive Sogdian mercantile network attest to the strength and impor- 
tance of these communities in the late antique economy, which the Sasanians at time 
leveraged or attempted to control.” 


Military 


Information about the Parthian military is fragmentary and derives from a variety 
of textual and archaeological sources. Each of the kings and wuzurgdn were ex- 
pected to contribute cavalrymen to the army, which formed its backbone, as well 
as conscripted foot soldiers.”° In addition, the Arsacid kings employed a variety of 
Central Asian mercenaries to ease dependence on the levies of the wuzurgan, and 
indeed to preserve their independence from them.®° The Parthian military was per- 
fectly adapted to warfare conducted on the steppes of Central Asia and the desert 
plains of Mesopotamia and Iran.*” The cavalry formed the core of the Parthian army 
and was divided into two divisions. The first were lightly armored archers, armed 
with a powerful recurve bow, in manner similar to the Central Asian nomads that 
the Parthians periodically faced. Our textual sources indicate that these mounted 
archers never engaged in close combat, but were used to encircle, contain, and gen- 
erally wear down the enemy. The second division consisted of heavily armored 
lancers with horse and rider covered from head to toe with lamellar armor. The 
heavy cavalry would break the weakened enemy through a frontal charge.?* While 
Parthian military organization and battle tactics indeed kept pace with those of their 
Central Asian adversaries and were applied with success against Rome, archaeolog- 
ical evidence indicates that the early Parthians appropriated and adapted aspects of 
Hellenistic fortification design and defensive heavy weaponry. 

The Sasanians are more famed for building long land walls, but the Arsacids 
too created an impressive chain of fortified cities and fortified outposts protecting 
frontiers and major cities.” The Parthians fortified their most important cities in 
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eastern Iran, such as Nisa, Merv, and Hecatompylos, with trapezoidal mud walls 
that incorporated modified Hellenistic defensive design.'° As part of the later 
Parthian efforts to assert control over Mesopotamia, they rebuilt and strengthened 
defunct cities like Assur and Nippur, whose venerable yet defunct ziggurat and Ekur 
sanctuary were partially razed, rebuilt and transformed into a fortified citadel and 
palace complex.!"! The western foothills of the Zagros Mountains, a region that re- 
ceived renewed attention in the Sasanian period, controlled access to the northern 
Iranian Plateau and was guarded by many Parthian fortresses, and it is possible that 
parts of the 115-kilometer-long Gawri Wall were started in the Parthian period as 
well.!02 

Members of a class of commoners that Plutarch refers to as pelatai and Justin 
as servi were attached to the nobles and owed them military service. Lower on the 
social hierarchy, a class of serfs, referred to by Plutarch as douloi and Pompeius 
Trogus/Justin again with the word servi, labored under the control of the nobles 
and on their estates but enjoyed minimal autonomy and were evidently not 
among those trained as horsemen. According to the latter, the pelatai/servi were 
required to serve as cavalrymen under the nobles when called and were trained 
and equipped by them in exigency. The text records that the Parthian army of 
50,000 horsemen that defeated Antony consisted of 400 nobles (liberi) with the 
rest servi. While the numbers might not be completely accurate, the relative 
proportions provide an idea of social structure within the Parthian core of the 
empire. The Arsacid king’s Central Asian mercenaries required a large amount of 
money, which the king generated through conquest in the early empire, and in- 
creasingly through trade.1% 

The Sasanian army inherited the organization and techniques of the Parthian mil- 
itary.!°* Mounted archers and heavy cavalry were its most important components. 
Archaeological evidence from sites such as Dura Europos indicates that under the 
Sasanians the heavy cavalry incorporated chain mail and plate armor. In the early 
empire the wuzurgan and client kings supplied the cavalry. The reforms of the sixth 
century and introduction of the state-supported aswardn significantly changed 
the recruitment structure of the heavy cavalry, creating a core of the army who 
depended directly on the king of kings for their equipment and pay.'® In addition, 
in the late empire the king of kings recruited a variety of Central Asian peoples to 
serve as cavalry to further lighten dependence on the wuzurgan. Throughout their 
history, Sasanian armies made use of elephants to great effect against the Romans.!°° 
Foot soldiers did not play a large role in the traditional Sasanian battle formation on 
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their preferred terrain, although when fighting in the mountainous regions of the 
Caucasus, they proved they could be adaptable. 

By the fifth century the Sasanians built and maintained a series of fortifications 
and long walls along their northern borders, which, from a broader Eurasian per- 
spective, joined a larger 10,000 kilometer network of built and natural defensive 
barriers created or leveraged by multiple sedentary empires over the course of the 


first millennium to defend against nomadic incursions.'° 


The most important 
were in the Caucasus at the Daryal pass and Darband and in northeastern Iran, 
where the Sasanians built the Gorgan Wall and Tammishe Wall. The Daryal Pass 
(the “Alan Gate”) was the main invasion route through the central Caucasus, and 
the walls at Darband (the “Caspian Gates”) and Ghilghichay sealed off the passage 
along the western Caspian shore.!°° The Gorgan Wall was a 195-kilometer brick 
wall that led from the southeastern shore of the Caspian to the northeasternmost 
arc of the Alborz Mountains to protect the Gorgan plain.! A series of rectan- 
gular forts punctuated it and housed border garrisons. The Tamisa Wall led 10.5 
kilometers from the southern shore of the Caspian Sea to the Alborz Mountains, 
providing another barrier between the Gorgan plain and southern Caspian coast. 
The kings of kings supplied lands to support the border guards, and funds for the 
upkeep of these defenses were a constant bone of contention between the Persians 
and Romans.!!° In the foothills of the western Zagros, the Gawri wall runs 115 
kilometers in an arc from north-southwest to protect incursions from the west 
along the Great Khorasan route. These frontier fortifications functioned as part ofa 
larger empire-wide system of forts, fortified cities, royal estates and major temples, 
which not unlike those of the Seleucid and Parthian empires, acted as nodal points 
that controlled routes of communication, projected power into the countryside 
and facilitated mercantile and agricultural investment. As seen at the regions as di- 
verse as Mesopotamia (including around Ctesiphon) and the plains south of the 
Upper Caucasus and northeastern Caspian frontiers, the forts or fortified cities 
often protected investments in irrigated landscapes, whose canals could also simul- 
taneously act as linear barriers and corridors in concert with urban circuit walls 
or the frontier land walls.!'! The Persian army became very skilled at siegecraft as 
well, and could counter the best Roman frontier fortifications and counter-siege 
techniques, even employing “chemical warfare.”''* At the end of the empire, the 
Roman and Persian armies were very similar to each other, and the Persian army 
matched and often beat the Romans in logistical organizational capacity and tech- 
nological know-how. 
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Religion in the Parthian and Sasanian Empires 


The role of religion, and the development of the Zoroastrian religion in particular, 
parallels that of other social and administrative institutions in the Arsacid and 
Sasanian empires and their tendencies towards flexibility or centralization.!'? No 
evidence attests to an officially sanctioned or imposed version of Zoroastrianism, 
much less a Parthian Zoroastrian clerical hierarchy, though it is clear that the 
Arsacids engaged with the Good Religion in its post-Hellenistic stage of develop- 
ment.!"4 To judge by the situation at the start of the Sasanian Empire, the Upper 
Kingdoms hosted a spectrum of Iranian ritual and priestly traditions, with various 
provinces cultivating several independent practices that grew from Achaemenid 
Mazdaeism and, more generally, ancient Iranian religious practices. A variety 
of non-Iranian religions impacted Iranian traditions, including Indian, Greco- 
Macedonian, and Mesopotamian religions. Documents from Nisa and Avroman 
indicate the Parthians used a calendar similar to later Zoroastrian calendars along- 
side the Seleucid calendar.''° These documents attest to practices that parallel later 
Sasanian traditions, including close kin marriages (xwéd6dah), a “priest of the fire,” 
and a magus. Despite later Sasanian attempts to suppress the Arsacids’ memory, the 
Dénkard, an early medieval Zoroastrian text preserves a tradition that one of the 
Arsacid kings named Vologases (Walax’) sponsored a compilation of the Avesta 
and Avestan interpretation (zand).!!° 

The Sasanians inherited from the Parthians a non-hierarchical, dogmatically and 
ritually diverse priesthood.''” Armenian Zoroastrianism, for example, seems to 
have preserved Parthian traditions, including the use of cult statues. The Sasanians 
suppressed such traditions in a campaign of destruction against practices and cult 
sites across the empire that they deemed out of line with their new vision.!!8 Over 
the course of their history, they forged a Zoroastrian orthodoxy and organized 
priestly hierarchy, though this was slow going. Appealing to the king of kings, Mani 
attempted to portray his religion as a Zoroastrian reform and Manichaeans even 
show deep familiarity with the Avesta and Zoroastrian ritual, such as offerings to 
fire and water.'!? Even in the sixth century we have evidence of a fair amount of di- 
versity to judge by the ascendency of Mazdak. 

The Sasanians’ periodic invention and imposition of Zoroastrian orthodoxies 
stemmed from their own centralizing processes and the religious specialists’ own 
fights for courtly recognition and offices.!?° Like the development of the empire’s 
high offices, the importance and even existence of these offices depended on personal 
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relationships with the king of kings early in the empire, only later becoming more 
bureaucratized and structured. The process would repeat over centuries as kings 
sought clerics whose teaching might be politically and theologically expedient to ei- 
ther artificially impose order for the sake of stability or empire-building (Ardaxéir I, 
Husraw I) or, conversely, experiment with new cosmological possibilities or break en- 
trenched powerbases (Sabuhr I, Kawad 1). Either as willing and savvy collaborators, 
opportunists or just useful idiots, these religious specialists supplied the intellectual 
armature and brute force often needed to neutralize internal and external opposi- 
tion. Our first primary-source evidence for this process emerges from the Sasanian 
royal inscriptions and the inscriptions of the cleric Kerdir, who started his career as 
a simple priest (hérbed) unconnected with the court.!?! Wahram I granted him both 
noble status and high judicial office (dadwar). He achieved the office of mowbedan 
mowbed under Wahram II, an office he likely invented. Kerdir appears in many of 
Wahram II’s rock reliefs among other important courtiers, and Kerdir boasted about 
how he in effect created an official, centralized Zoroastrian clerical hierarchy where 
one had not existed and established seminaries (hérbedestan) for the training of 
priests. The sources indicate that several Sasanian kings of kings called synods to 
establish canonical texts, beliefs, and practices. Under the sponsorship of Ardaxsir 
I and Sabuhr I, there are later evidentiary hints that priests under their patronage 
began to establish (or argue for) “orthodox” ritual practices and a canonical written 
version of the Avesta. Under Sabuhr II, the priest Adurbad i Marspandan succeeded 
at a synod that further codified the Avesta and Zoroastrian law and Avestan inter- 
pretation (zand), though it should not be forgotten that he also supported Mani to 
keep the Mazda-worshipping priests from getting too comfortable. This points to a 
plurality of traditions that coexisted among Zoroastrian priesthoods throughout the 
empire. Despite the Sasanians efforts to impose a unity of practice and doctrine, the 
clerical hierarchy attached to the court continued to battle against both independent 
regional traditions or new, innovative interpretations of the religion. After the 
Mazdakite heresy, Husraw I again brought court-sponsored priests together to im- 
pose a more restricted formulation of orthodox Zoroastrianism. What constituted 
the Zoroastrianism known from the Pahlavi books did not form until well after the 
Islamic conquests, and a number of rival practices continued to persist through the 
fall of the dynasty. 

By the late empire, Zoroastrianism could be said to have a more defined hierarchy 
and institutionalized role, and the Sasanian Empire systemically recruited priests 
(sing. mow, pl. mowan) to fill a variety of administrative and judicial positions 
and act as a counterbalance to military or bureaucratic authorities.'”” The mowan 
discharged judicial, archival, and notary functions. Chief priests (mowbed) could 
serve alongside or, in some cases, instead of a marzbdn or satrap in administering 
especially non-Iranian provinces. Mowbeds appear to have dominated the Sasanian 
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judiciary, supervising judges, also largely drawn from the priesthood. A variety of 
sources attest to their power and prevalence in Sasanian administration both within 
the core of the empire and in occupied territories. !?? Major fire temples served as the 
point of contact with the populace. The excavations of Takht-e Solayman, the site of 
the sanctuary of Adur Gu’nasp, yielded numerous clay bullae. These came from 
notarized documents stored at the archive at the public entrance to the sanctuary. !”4 
This was a natural process in the Iranian uplands; however, in Mesopotamia and 
Armenia, the clerics often attempted to take advantage of their power to persecute 
and disrupt local non-Zoroastrian populations.!*° 

While Zoroastrianism increasingly became the dominant Iranian religion in the 
Iranian uplands, the subjects of the Sasanian Empire practiced a number of other 
religions. As a proselytizing religion with Iranian roots, Manichaeism presented 
Zoroastrianism’ greatest threat in the early empire.'*° Founded by the prophet Mani 
(216-274/7 ce) who came from Sasanian Mesopotamia, the “Religion of Light” in- 
itially gained the support of Sabuhr I, to whom the prophet Mani dedicated one of 
his major works, the Sabuhragan. After Sabuhr I’s death, Kerdir engineered Mani’s 
arrest, imprisonment, and death, and persecuted Manichaeism out of existence in 
the land of its birth, though it survived in the Mediterranean and Central Asia for 
centuries. While the Sasanians extinguished several other religions or sects, like 
Buddhism and Mazdakism, others, like Christianity and Judaism, were demograph- 
ically powerful enough that the Sasanian court recognized or at least superficially co- 
opted their clerical hierarchies (or just those who presented themselves as such, like 
the Exilarch), despite the objections of the mowbedan.'”’ In fact, persecution of non- 
Zoroastrian religions appears to have remained a concern of the mowbedan rather 
than the kings of kings until Constantine the Great. Sabuhr II’s great persecution 
responded to the new political and ideological role of Christianity in Rome, as well 
as the expansion of Christianity among the urban populations of Mesopotamian. 
These persecutions did not last, and Sabuhr II and the Christian communities both 
made accommodations as did succeeding kings as Christian communities of many 
different sorts became an important additional powerbase for the Sasanian court, 
peaking under Husraw II.!78 

The reign of Yazdgerd I (399-421) marked a turning point in this regard, establis- 
hing norms and expectations for the Sasanian court’s interaction with the Jewish 
and Christian communities and their hierarchies.!?° Just as the Christianization of 
Mesopotamia initially threatened an important Persian royal fiscal powerbase, the 
Christianization of Armenia threatened a source of cavalry for the Sasanian army and 
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the strategic borderland moving Yazdgerd II (439-457) to another localized perse- 
cution. Despite these persecutions, after Yazdgerd I, the Sasanian court called on the 
Christian hierarchy to discharge local administrative functions in the Mesopotamian 
lowlands, and utilized it as an important resource, separate from the wuzurgan, to draw 
on for official administrative tasks. The Catholikos of the Church of the East resided in 
Ctesiphon, and Christian bishops served as envoys to the Roman court, physicians, 
and on occasion, inspected the activities of Sasanian officials on behalf of the Sasanian 
king of kings. In return, the Church of the East espoused doctrines distinct from the 
orthodoxy, proclaimed by Constantinople after the council of Chalcedon in 451, and 
practices that were favorable to the mores of Sasanian Iran, such as a married hier- 
archy. Furthermore, the king of kings gained greater control over the appointment of 
Christian bishops, whose election, when contested, was not infrequently decided by 
the king of kings. The archaeology of Persian Christianity, while not extensive, shows 
wide variety of monastic and urban churches, which drew from diverse western and 
eastern architectural, trends including in the case of the metropolitan church at Qasr 
Bint al-Qadi in Weh Ardaxéir, Sasanian prestige architecture. °° 


Continuity, Transformation, and Reinvention 
of Iranian Kingship 


When the Arsacids took control of Parthia, Macedonian charismatic kingship was 
the currency of power throughout the eastern Mediterranean, and Western and 
South Asia. From Mithradates I (171-138 BCE) to Mithradates II (123-88 BCE), as 
they expanded their ambitions, the Arsacids strategically appropriated elements of 
Seleucid ruler representation and ritual practice as well as Hellenistic culture, in- 
cluding art, architecture, and literature and court practices. The Arsacids purpose- 
fully selected and integrated aspects of Macedonian kingship and Hellenistic culture 
into their developing court culture, bending them to their purposes and blending 
them with Iranian traditions. Mithradates I was responsible for fundamentally 
expanding Parthian ruler representation and strategies of legitimation to subsume 
and integrate many Seleucid forms and claims. After conquering Seleukeia-Tigris, 
Mithradates I portrayed himself bareheaded, bearded, with a Hellenistic diadem. 
The reverses of his coins show a direct engagement with Seleucid numismatic im- 
agery and many of these coins, such as those from Seleukeia-Tigris, were cut by 
artists who previously worked in the Seleucid mint. But this was no mindless adop- 
tion. Rather, they show a concerted and delicate process of appropriating a divine, 
royal iconography, yet adapting it to Arsacid and, arguably, Iranian sensibilities. 
While the Arsacid kings adapted Hellenistic traditions in their royal image, they 
also introduced new Iranian forms. Mithradates I began calling himself basileus 
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megalos immediately following his Median conquest, and the title basileus basileon 
appears about a decade after the conquest of Mesopotamia under Mithradates II.!31 
Whether these Arsacid titles, which evoke those of the Achaemenids, grew from lin- 
gering memories of Persian titles in the Iranian uplands, from literary conventions 
in Babylon, or were simply introduced in response to Mediterranean ideas of the 
Persians, the effect was the same: a new imperial title that stood in opposition to that 
of the Seleucids. Under Ardawan I (127-124/3 Bcg) the king begins to appear in rich 
royal costume elaborated from Parthian riding outfits. Mithradates II also began 
representing himself in a new, distinctive style of royal headgear, which consisted 
of a high rounded hat with ear- and neckflaps, similar to the satrapal headgear, but 
bejewelled with many astral or theriomorphic symbols.!*? Around it was tied the 
diadem, which at this point was associated just as much with Parthian kingship as 
Hellenistic kingship, and in other coin or statue portraits, Parthian sovereigns at 
times portrayed themselves only wearing the diadem. This style of royal clothing 
greatly impacted styles of royal and aristocratic dress, not only among the kings 
and nobles of the Parthian Empire’s kingdoms, but soon even among elites in the 
eastern Roman cities such as Palmyra. 

While Seleukeia-Tigris eventually served as their royal residence city, the early 
Arsacids built several ritual centers, most of which clustered in their homeland of 
Parthia. The perpetual fire at Asaak, kept burning to commemorate the site where 
Arsakes was first recognized as king, was located in this region.!%? The dynastic cult 
center of Parthian Nisa shows that the Arsacids skilfully commandeered aspects 
of Seleucid architecture, integrated Greek divine iconography into architectural 
ornament, and patronized sculptors trained in Greek style to create extensive clay 
reliefs.!°* Paralleling this, numismatic evidence indicates that Mithradates I, his 
son, and his brother experimented with some of the forms of Seleucid royal cult. 
Mithradates I’s titles on select issues include theos (“god”) and theopatros (“whose 
father is a god”).!°° These new traditions appealed in different ways to the Arsacids’ 
Greco-Macedonian and Iranian power bases, and they were widely emulated in the 
courts of their client kings. Inspired by the Parthian king of kings’ precedent, the 
empire's provincial kings also cultivated such dynastic sanctuaries connected with 
the funerary monuments of their kings and perpetually burning regnal fires.!°° 

Once the Sasanians took power, they seized or destroyed all Arsacid sites and 
traditions that could be leveraged to buttress a claim to royal power.!*’ The Sasanians 
quickly began an intensive campaign to delegitimize the Arsacids and replace 
them at the center of all traditions of Iranian kingship and Iranian history.'°* The 
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Sasanian kings foregrounded their connections with the Achaemenid patrimony 
in their home province while integrating themselves into Iran’s mythological his- 
tory and the mythical royal dynasty of the Kayanids, taking their names and titles 
and building sites associated with their primordial history.'°? The Sasanians created 
an all-encompassing universal history, the Xwaday-namag (“The Book of Lords”), 
that presented the dynasty as the heritors of an Iranian tradition of kingship that 
stretched back to the first king and ruler of all of humanity.'*° Simultaneously, the 
Sasanians blotted out the Arsacids from Iranian historiography, despite the fact that 
the Parthian families continued to play important roles in the empire.'4! Several 
texts drawn from or reflecting the Xwaddy-namag, such as the “History of Ardaxsir 
son of Papag,’ (Kar-namag i Ardaxsir 1 Pabagan), Tabari, the Tansarndma, and the 
Sahnama, reduce the nearly five centuries of Arsacid control largely to a period of 
illegitimacy and fragmentation. According to the Kar-ndmag, Iran was ruled by 120 
tribal chiefs (kadag-xwadays) before ArdaxSir I’s rise. This corresponds to the period 
of the “tribal chieftains” or “petty kings” (muluk al-tawa ef), as Islamic historians 
such as Tabari describe the Arsacid era, of which the Ardawan IV was merely the 
king of “the mountain regions,’ though in both texts (as well as in the Sasanian rock 
reliefs) this is belied by the fact that his defeat is presented as the pivotal moment of 
triumph.” 

The Parthian and Sasanian empires leveraged art and architecture to create 
a tangible and powerful experience of their visions of Iranian kingship, creating 
rich monumental and ritual landscapes that imposed new political and symbolic 
topographies on their lands.'4° They founded or embellished major fire temples 
across the empire and created ceremonial centers, cities and sculpted landscapes 
celebrating their dynasties’ history.'** The marvels of their palaces and paradise 
estates were wonders to behold and, especially in the Sasanian period, their au- 
dience halls provided a view of unseen terrestrial and cosmological realities.!*° 
Arsacid ruler representation developed into an elaborate system of regalia that was 
emulated not only by their client kings, but also by elites in other empires, such 
as in Palmyra and Bactria, and offered challenge to kings beyond their frontiers, 
such as the Kushans.'*° The visual culture of Sasanian kingship similarly impacted 
both the Mediterranean and Central Asia with its complex religious and astral sym- 
bolism and simple visual repertoire for expressing divinely inspired kingship. Each 
Sasanian king created his own distinctive crown that differed from those of his 
predecessors in divine attributes and color, a practice anticipated by certain Arsacid 
kings’ individualized iconographic motifs on the tiara.'4” 
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The ancient Iranian idea of xwarrah (Av. x’aranah, “divine royal fortune”) pro- 
vided a useful ideological tool that was elaborated by both the Arsacids and espe- 
cially the Sasanians.'*° The Sasanians took the Avestan idea of this spiritual force 
empowering the rightful Iranian sovereign and elaborated it a visual marker of 
legitimacy held by all rightful and righteous Iranian kings since the first king of 
humanity.'*? Textual sources described it as a somatic glow that shone especially 
from the head. It becomes a standard part of Sasanian ruler representation by at 
least the fourth century and appears in media as diverse as silver plate and mon- 
umental rock reliefs.!°° Artistically it is communicated through the king’s various 
crown attributes as well as a variety of animals that appear as textile and stucco 
ornament, such as the hawk, ram, horse, or fantastic composite avian, aquatic, 
and terrestrial creatures.!>' It at once confirmed the king’s divine legitimacy while 
marking him as a divine creature. The Sasanian dynasty claimed that they, as the 
“ancestors” of the Kayanids, were the rightful and only legitimate inheritors of the 
Iranian xwarrah, though a king was thought to lose it if he acted unjustly or was 
defeated, hence why certain kings donned new crowns after particularly bad 
military failures. 


Conclusion 


The kings of the Arsacid and Sasanian dynasties developed powerful and enduring 
responses to the changing demographic and political forces within their empires 
and external pressures from the Mediterranean and Central Asia. Throughout this 
eight-century period of history, multiple centralizing processes transformed the 
cultural, political, military, and economic landscape of Iran and Mesopotamia. This 
process was neither linear nor constant, but rather occurred in a number of con- 
centrated bursts, often in response to internal and external threats. Both dynasties 
experimented with different strategies to maximize their logistical and organi- 
zational capacity to project power, on the one hand, and, on the other, to provide 
safeguards and assurances that those capacities were the sole control of the king of 
kings. Even in the late Sasanian period, in the reigns of Husraw I and Husraw I when 
this growing concentration of power peaked, it was effected through a simultaneous 
dispersal of power and resources of the high aristocracy, in effect hollowing out the 
upper-middle to benefit the upper-base, but mostly the apex. 

The Arsacids took a more incremental approach compared to the Sasanians 
and were more successful in gaining support across an incredibly diverse array 
of powerbases, benefiting economically and militarily from the flexibility this 
system offered despite the volatility it injected. The Sasanians, on the other hand, 
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appear to have made a decision early on to favour control and stability even if 
it meant momentarily forfeiting the trade or diplomatic networks that semi- 
independent cities could call on. While these networks could be quickly rebuilt 
(often more powerfully, albeit simultaneously with greater brittleness), dealing 
with the nobility proved more difficult. In order to ensure the preeminence of 
the Sasanian kings of kings, these monarchs created institutions that atomized 
the sources of the empire’s political and economic capacities and made them 
more and more dependent on the king of kings for the system to be properly 
and effectively mobilized. The subordination and eventual subjection of semi- 
autonomous city states, replacement of provincial kings with members of the 
royal family, the shift to the marzbdans, then reliance on dehgans all ensured that 
no provincial power base could mobilize sufficient resources to rival the king 
of kings. Similarly, the fact that the Sasanian dynasty subsumed the sites and 
legacy of the Achaemenids and created new sites and narratives to cement their 
place as the only rightful heirs of the eastern Iranian Kayanid tradition ensured 
that while powerful generals could take power, such as the Parthian Wahram 
Cubin or Persian Sahrwaraz, their claim to re-establish the rights of the Arsacids 
or efforts to provide an alternative Persian family did not confer on them the 
royal aura or legitimacy to hold it, despite the weakness of the Sasanian kings 
they faced. Once the empire’s center of gravity, the Sasanian king of kings, was 
removed, first through a coup after the invasions of Heraclius or through exile 
and death in the case of Yazdgerd III, the system collapsed, despite the fact that 
the Iranian core of the empire, untouched from the Roman wars, still had the lo- 
gistical, economic and demographic capacities to resist the Arab invasions. 

From a broader historical perspective, the Arsacid, Sasanian and Arab 
empires began just as those of the Achaemenids and Alexander- with a revolu- 
tion from or opportunism of a current or former province, rather than a truly 
external conquest like the Mongols or the European conquest of the New World. 
In effect they built their territorial, legal, political and cosmological powers and 
prerogatives before they had the capabilities to truly actualize them, but never- 
theless ultimately succeeded in reshaping the course of Mediterranean, Western, 
Central and South Asian history.!** They capitalized on instability, weakness 
or overreach within the previous order and succeeded first because of their in- 
sider knowledge of how to momentarily operate the old system, and then sub- 
sequently because of the vision and ability to presciently remake it to match 
current realities and shape future geopolitical possibilities. 
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11 
The Kushan Empire 


Craig Benjamin 


Introduction 


For all of its undoubted significance, the Kushan Empire remains one of the least 
known of all the ancient Afro-Eurasian empires. Between ca. 50 and ca. 250 cE the 
Kushans dominated the political, cultural, and economic landscape of a vast re- 
gion of Inner Eurasia, including extensive parts of modern Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan, and Xinjiang in China; the whole of Afghanistan and Pakistan; and 
much of northern and central India. Along with their direct political and military 
control of this enormous realm, the veritable “crossroads of Eurasia,” the Kushans 
also exerted significant cultural and economic influence upon much wider regions 
and other peoples, including the Saka, Xiongnu, Sogdians, Han Chinese, Parthians, 
Sasanians, Guptas, and indirectly the Greco-Romans. 

Because they were able to maintain relatively cordial relations with neighboring states, 
and also with the various steppe nomadic confederations that were active in the region, 
the Kushans played a crucial role in facilitating the extraordinary levels of cross-cultural 
exchange that characterize what I will call the first Silk Roads Era (ca. 50 BCE-ca. 230 CE), 
the period when most of the cultures, states and empires of A fro-Eurasia were, for the first 
time, connected together into a single system of exchanges. For two centuries the Kushans 
were one of the key powers of their era during a period in which much of Afro-Eurasia 
was controlled by just four dynasties: those of the Han, the Romans, the Parthians, and 
the Kushans. So crucial were they to this dynamic and interconnected period in world 
history that the First Silk Roads Era could justifiably be renamed the “Kushan Era.” 

Yet the Kushans remain the most mysterious of all the major empires because, 
despite their undoubted significance, evidence for their history is sparse and incon- 
clusive. The biggest problem is that, like the Sasanians and a handful of other Inner 
Eurasian empires, the Kushans produced no body of literature. Given the pastoral 
nomadic origins of their ancestors this is understandable, but the fact that written 
Kushan evidence is limited to coin legends and a small number of inscriptions, some 
complete, most fragmentary, is a serious hindrance to historians. But undoubtedly 
the inscriptions (notably from Surkh Kotal and Rabatak, see later discussion in this 
chapter) have been crucial to our understanding of Kushan history. 

Fortunately, despite this lack of significant Kushan written material, the Kushans 
were well known to a wide range of contiguous societies whose literature does con- 
tain references to both the Yuezhi (the tribal confederation from which the Kushans 
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were descended) and to the Kushans themselves. The Yuezhi and Kushans are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese historical annals, for example, notably the Hanshu, 
Shiji, and Hou Hanshu; also in Indian, Tibetan, Persian, Manichaean, and Sogdian 
sacred and administrative texts; in several Greco-Roman sources; and in a handful 
of Arabic geo-histories written after the conquest of Central Asia by the Arabs. These 
external and often incidental references have been crucial to the reconstruction of 
the history and legacy of the Kushan Empire. 
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An additional problem is that few examples of Kushan monumental architecture 
have survived the past two millennia, although numerous later Chinese sources at- 
test to Kushan construction of palaces, Buddhist stupas, monasteries, and dynastic 
sanctuaries. Fifth-century Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Faxien, for example, in his 
account of his journey through former Kushan territory, offers “eyewitness” testi- 
mony that the Kushan monarch Kanishka (r. ca. 127-153 cE?) had 


raised a stupa... more than forty chang (400 feet) high and adorned with all 
precious metals. Of all the stupas and temples ever seen (by Faxien and his 
companions) there was none that could be compared with this one for beauty and 
majesty. It is said that of all the stupas in Jambudvipa, this is the highest one. 


If the Chinese sources are to be believed (many are blatantly propagandistic), the 
stupa was apparently still standing 200 years later when the great Tang Dynasty pil- 
grim Xuanzang passed through the same region: 


At the side of the Pippala tree there is also a stupa built by king Kanishka. Its height 
is 400 feet; its base measures one li and a half in circumference and is 150 feet high. 
On top of it he has erected (a shaft with) twenty-five discs of gilded copper one above 
another, and inside the stupa there is one hu (measure) of relics of the Tathagata.* 


Fourteen hundred years later, Soviet, Central Asian, British, and French archaeologists 
began to search scientifically for remnants of the sort of Kushan structures that 
Faxien, Xuanzang, and other travelers had described. Between the 1930s and 1960s, 
archaeologists did indeed uncover striking evidence of substantial Central Asia 
urban, cultural, and irrigational development that occurred during the Kushan Era. 
Explorations began with an expedition sponsored by the Moscow Museum of Oriental 
Cultures in 1926-1928 to the area around Termez on the Amu Darya, which uncov- 
ered Buddhist monuments in the region dated to the Kushan Era. M. Y. Masson's 1933 
excavation of the ancient town site of Ayrtam (east of Termez) yielded Kushan stone 
reliefs, pottery, and a coin of Kanishka. Expeditions in the late 1930s surveyed tepes 
and ancient monuments in the area around Bukhara and Samarkand, and also in the 
region of ancient Khorezm, which led to the unearthing of more Kushan period sites. 
‘These pioneering pre-war efforts resulted in the discovery of numerous settlements, 
mounds, burial sites, and artifacts, and perhaps more importantly helped determine 
the place of the Kushans in the complex history of the region. 


? Establishing a precise chronology for Kanishka (or any of the Kushan monarchs) has been one of the most 
vexed questions in ancient Central Asian history for more than a century. This author (in line with a number 
of others in the field) accepts the conclusion of Harry Falk, which dates the first year of Kanishka’s reign to 127 
cE. Falk reinterprets a section of the third-century ce Buddhist text, the Yavanajataka of Spujiddhvaja, and 
provides a formula for relating the Kanishkan era dates to the known Shaka era. See Falk 2001. 

3 The author, who is not a specialist in Classical Chinese, has used throughout this chapter the translations 
of E. Zurcher, “The Yueh-chih and Kanishka in the Chinese Sources, in Papers on the Date of Kanishka, ed A.L. 
Basham, Leiden: Brill 1968, 278-279. 

4 See Zurcher 1968, 383-384. 
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Immediately following the end of the “Great Patriotic War,’ three Soviet groups 
began to work systematically in different regions of the former Kushan realm. S. P. 
Tolstov undertook a systematic five-year excavation of Toprak-Kala in Khorezm 
(1945-1950); A. I. Terenozhkin spent five years excavating the vast town site of 
Afrasiab (ancient Samarkand), revealing the extent of Sogdian wealth and Silk 
Roads trade during the period (1945-1949); and an investigation of the town site 
of Varaksha in the Bukharan oasis revealed evidence of that town’s long history, 
including its apparent founding during the Kushan Era. Throughout the 1940s 
and 1950s, further excavations conducted by B. A. Litvinsky, Y. A Davidovich, 
E. Gulyamova, and T. I and Y. V. Zeymal were carried out in the southern regions of 
Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan. Collectively these expeditions discovered 
remains of Kushan monumental structures (including stone column bases), coins, 
artifacts, and traces of ancient irrigation systems. A 1948 exploration of sites in the 
Surkhan Darya valley headed by L. I. Albaum discovered early evidence of Yuezhi/ 
Kushan fortresses in the valley, along with pottery, terracotta figures, Kushan coins, 
anda Roman coin of Emperor Nero. 

One of the most important investigations in terms of the light it has shed on 
Yuezhi/Early Kushan history was that led by G. A. Pugachenkova between 1959 
and 1963, also in the Surkhan Darya Valley. Pugachenkova discovered the remains 
of what she believed was a Yuezhi dynastic sanctuary (complete with superb wall 
frescoes and terracotta figures) at Khalchayan; and also a Kushan Buddhist temple 
at Dalverzin Tepe that yielded clay sculptures of the Buddha and what appear to be 
local elites. The Khalchayan sanctuary depicts what might be interpreted as the de- 
cisive battle between a group of resident Saka (Scythians) and the invading Yuezhi 
military to gain control of the valley, and indeed of the entire Greco-Bactrian 
kingdom to the south. While Pugachenkova was busy at Khalchayan, B. Y. Stavisky 
spent much of the 1960s investigating the site of Kara-Tepe in Old Termez, where 
he uncovered a number of temples, stone reliefs, Buddhist objects, Kushan coins, 
and inscriptions using the Kushan “Bactrian” script, which used the Greek alphabet 
to convey the language of the Kushans (see further discussion later in the chapter).° 

Further south in Afghanistan, meanwhile, at the site of Surkh Kotal, 18 kilo- 
meters north of the city of Pul-i Khumri, Daniel Schlumberger and the Délégation 
Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan excavated a major Kushan dynastic sanctuary 
between 1952 and 1966. The French team uncovered monumental constructions, in- 
cluding Zoroastrian fire temples, statues of Kushan rulers (including an impressive 
statue of Kanishka), anda 25-line inscription using the same Bactrian script discovered 
at Kara-Tepe. The most impressive artifacts were transferred to the National Museum 
of Afghanistan, where many, including the iconic statue of Kanishka, were destroyed 
by the Taliban in early 2001. French conservationists have since restored the statue. 

Elsewhere in Afghanistan, and further south again in Pakistan, French and 
British teams excavated what seem to be Kushan royal palaces at Taxila (near 


5 For an overview of the work of pioneering Soviet archaeologists in Central Asia, see Bongard-Levin and 
Stavisky 1968. 
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Islamabad) and at Kapisa (Begram). Beginning in 1913, British archaeologist Sir 
John Marshall conducted excavations over a period of 20 years at Taxila. As he 
slowly uncovered the huge site, Marshall (and his successor Sir Mortimer Wheeler) 
was able to identify the remains of three distinct cities, each belonging to a different 
time period. The oldest, Hathial, dates from the late second millennium BCE, with 
the Bhir Mound representing the remains of a sixth-century BCE city. The second, 
Sirkap, was built by Greco-Bactrian kings in the third century Bcg; and the third 
city, known as Sirsukh, was constructed by the Kushans as one of their royal palaces. 

French archaeologists began excavating the site at Kapisa near Begram in cen- 
tral Afghanistan in the late 1930s, and identified the remains as another palace of 
the Kushan kings. In a storage room within the complex they discovered a cache of 
magnificent luxury goods that were at first interpreted as comprising part of some 
Kushan royal “art museum,” but are now understood to be a cache of luxury trade- 
goods that were being shipped along the Silk Roads during the Kushan Era. Among 
the discoveries in this high-end “warehouse” were Roman bronze sculptures, Han 
Chinese lacquer boxes, superbly painted Egyptian glass vessels depicting scenes 
such as the lighthouse at Alexandria and an African leopard hunt, and more than 
a thousand pieces of Indian carved ivory and bone sculptures of placidly smiling 
women and mythical river creatures. 

The output of major Kushan-sponsored art workshops in Mathura in northern 
India, and Gandhara in northern Pakistan (including Buddhist and secular art 
from both centers, including another dynastic portrait gallery at Mathura), and the 
spread of the distinctive sculpture produced in the two regions along the Silk Roads, 
has constituted another significant type of material evidence, as will be explored 
further in the following. 

As important as these archaeological discoveries have been, however, by far 
the most substantial evidence for the Kushans is numismatic. Kushan coins have 
been discovered in their thousands throughout the great extent of their territory, 
and their interpretation over more than a century by numismatists like Alexander 
Cunningham, James Princeps, Robert Gobl, Osmund Bopearachchi, David 
MacDowell, and Joe Cribb, to name but a few, has been absolutely fundamental to 
our understanding of the Kushans. Kushan coins provide evidence of early cultural 
influences on the empire; of Kushan military and political expansion; the genealogy 
of royal succession; religious and ideological beliefs; their economic domination of 
the region; and of the eventual dissolution of the Kushan Empire in the third century 
cE at the hands of the Sasanians. Much of the account that follows here is utterly de- 
pendent on numismatic evidence, supplemented where possible by references to the 
Yuezhi and Kushans in contemporary and later literature, by Kushan inscriptions 
using the Bactrian language, and by material evidence gleaned from archaeology and 
art history. This often frustratingly inconclusive evidence is nonetheless sufficient 
for a reconstruction of the history of the Kushan Empire, which is unfolded here in 
four distinct periods; the migration of the Yuezhi to Bactria, the Early Kushans, the 
Great Kushans, and the Late Kushans. 
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The Kushans were descended from a pastoral-nomadic confederation known as the 
Da Yuezhi to the Chinese, and as the Tocharians to a range of contiguous peoples, 
because they most probably spoke the Indo-European language of Tocharian. The 
identification of the Yuezhi as the Tocharians is aided by the fact that Ptolemy, the 
second-century CE Greco-Roman geographer, names five separate Tocharian var- 
iant groups, located at different places (and with different spellings) across a large 
swath of Central Asia. The location of each of these groups seems to align with Han 
Chinese accounts of the route that the Yuezhi followed during their 30-year migra- 
tion from the Gansu Corridor through Central Asia to Bactria between ca. 166 and 
ca. 130 BcE. However, although Ptolemy’s references to groups with names seem- 
ingly derived from the word Tocharian have long been used to offer incidental sup- 
port of the Chinese evidence for that migration, Etienne de la Vaissiére has argued 
that while some of Ptolemy’s Tocharian locations do appear accurate, others are 
less plausible.® The ancestors of the Yuezhi were probably Indo-European pastoral 
nomads who had migrated eastward during the Bronze Ages (possibly associated 
with the Afanasevo Culture first identified by Russian archaeologists), who settled 
eventually in the Gansu Corridor and Tarim Basin regions of western China.’ 

The Afanasevo were just one of many significant pastoral nomadic groups whose 
impact on the sedentary states of ancient Eurasia was so profound. Pastoral nomads 
are communities that live primarily from the exploitation of domestic animals such 
as cattle, sheep, camels, or horses. The exact chronology of the origins and spread 
of pastoralism remains obscure, but certainly by the mid- to late fourth millennium 
BCE the appearance of burial mounds across the steppes of Inner Asia indicates that 
some communities that were dependent upon herds or flocks of domestic animals 
had become semi-nomadic. There were varying degrees of nomadism, ranging 
from groups that had no permanent settlements at all to communities like the 
Andronovo that were largely sedentary and lived in permanent settlements. The 
highly mobile, militarized pastoralism of Inner Asia, associated with the riding of 
horses by Saka, Yuezhi, Xiongnu, and other groups, probably did not emerge until 
early in the first millennium BCE. 

In addition to Ptolemy and the Han sources, the Yuezhi/Tocharians are also 
noted, often tangentially, in the literature of a number of other contemporary 
states during the first millennium BceE. Centuries before they came to the atten- 
tion of Han historians, the Yuezhi were mentioned in Zhou dynasty texts such 
as the Zhou Shu and the Guanzi, where they are described as tribute bearers and 
wealthy suppliers of jade and steppe horses to the Zhou Court. The Yuezhi are also 
mentioned in the Indian epics the Mahabharata and Ramayana, and are also named 
in several Tibetan, Khotanese-Sakan, and Persian manuscripts.* Early Han Dynasty 


® See de la Vaissiére 2009, 527-537. 
7 See Benjamin 2005, ch. 1. 
8 See Bailey 1952, 1985 
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historians Sima Qian and Ban Gu introduce the Yuezhi as the most powerful of sev- 
eral militarized nomadic groups dwelling along the northwestern borders of China 
in the third century BCE. 

The Han references to these various militarized nomads are evidence of increased 
pastoral nomadic mobility in the steppes more generally, perhaps focused on an ep- 
icenter in eastern Kazakhstan and southern Siberia, from which these movements 
seem to emanate.’ The principal cause of this increased activity was probably cli- 
mate change, with the arrival of cooler and drier weather making both pastoralism 
and agriculture more difficult in the steppes. The pastoralists reacted by grazing 
their herds over larger areas, and by seeking new pasturelands further south, 
leading to an increase in nomadism and a consequent increase in pressure along the 
borders of sedentary societies like China.!° 

But explanations of more restive nomadic activity must also take other factors 
into account, including overpopulation, an intensification of trade, and an increased 
military technological capacity through the development of a more powerful com- 
pound bow. Pulleyblank argues that the development of the compound bow was 
the most significant factor in explaining enhanced nomadic militarized activity in 
the mid- to late-first millennium sce." It was this enhancement of the military 
power of mounted archers following the development of this powerful bow that 
became the principal distinguishing characteristic of the classic horse nomadism of 
the era. This in turn allowed for “the formation of steppe empires as powerful as the 
agrarian empires that had emerged on the fringes of the steppes in Outer Eurasia.” 
The relationship between the Yuezhi, the Xiongnu, and the Han is a striking ex- 
ample of this technologically induced redistribution in the balance of power be- 
tween militarized semi-nomadic pastoralists and a sedentary agrarian civilization. 

The Early Han sources describe the Yuezhi as “a nation of nomads, moving 
around “in company with their stock animals,” and their customs and way of life 
were similar to those of the Xiongnu,'? but it is more likely that both the Yuezhi 
and the Xiongnu followed a semi-sedentary oasis-based agriculturist/pastoralist 
lifeway. The Yuezhi and Xiongnu coexisted in the region with other smaller no- 
madic confederations, including the Wusun, who may, like the Yuezhi, have also 
been Indo-European speakers.!* With a military force, according to the probably 
inflated Han sources, of some 100,000 trained archer warriors, the Yuezhi were 
powerful and relied on their military strength to maintain their sway over both the 
Xiongnu and Wusun. But the dynamics of this relationship changed dramatically 
late in the third century BCE with the accession of Modu as Shanyu (supreme ruler) 
of the Xiongnu. 
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In 209 BcE Modu assassinated his father and established himself as the new 
Shanyu. Modu immediately set about increasing Xiongnu power by launching raids 
on the Yuezhi and other rival confederations. Modu eventually massed a force, 
again according to the no doubt inflated Han sources, of over 300,000 skilled archer 
warriors, and the Xiongnu were able to treat even the Han forces with disdain. As 
Sima Qian put it: “When Modu came to power . . . the Xiongnu reached the peak 
of their strength and size, subjugating all other barbarian tribes of the north and 
turning south to confront China as a rival nation.”!° Further raids upon the Yuezhi 
followed in 176 and 166 BcE, with the latter attack proving decisive. Reports received 
by the Han more than two decades after the event (so in ca. 140 BCE) indicated that 
Modu’s son and successor Jizhu had utterly defeated the Yuezhi and turned their 
king’s skull into a drinking cup.'® The only option that had apparently remained to 
the Yuezhi was to migrate far away from the Gansu, leaving the Xiongnu and the 
Han to sort out a new balance of power in the region. The migration of the Yuezhi 
was destined to take them far from Western China, but in the process of relocating 
they were able to carve out for themselves a new and even more significant role in 
the history of ancient Central Asia. 

Once modern historians began to consider the consequences of this migra- 
tion, its significance was immediately apparent. In 1931 G. F Hudson described it 
as “the most important ethnic movement in Central Asia since the great Scythian 
migration some six centuries before,” and this conclusion has only strengthened 
since.” From the evidence of the Han sources, and Ptolemy’s knowledge of some 
Tocharian groups noted earlier, it seems that the various tribes that constituted the 
Yuezhi confederation followed the ruling dynasty to the north and west, taking up 
residence in the valley of the Ili River for three decades before being uprooted and 
forced westward again by an invasion of hostile Wusun and Xiongnu forces late in 
the 130s. After passing through parts of the Ferghana and Zeravshan valleys, the 
Yuezhi turned south and eventually concluded their “long march” along the border 
between modern Uzbekistan and Afghanistan, settling in the Surkhan Darya and 
neighboring valleys just to the north of the Amu Darya in about 130 BCE. 

The significance of the Yuezhi migration is also apparent in the wider impact it had 
on the geopolitics of Inner Eurasia. As they moved into regions already occupied by 
pastoralists or agriculturists, the vast migrating horde created a domino effect that 
forced various groups of Saka in particular to uproot and undertake their own sub- 
stantial migrations. Some headed south through the western Tarim Basin, crossed the 
so-called Hanging Pass (possibly the Khunjerab Pass along the route of the modern 
Karakorum Highway), and settled in Kashmir. Others were forced into Bactria, where 
they settled for a while in Sakastan (present-day Seistan Province), before later being 
forced, perhaps as a result of the expansion of early Kushan power, to move to the 
southeast into the Upper Indus and Punjab. Here they established a series of powerful 
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Saka or Shaka kingdoms that remain important enough to early Indian history that an 
entire era is dated from their formation (the Shaka Era of 78 CE). 

Beyond these regional ramifications, the migration of the Yuezhi is of further 
consequence to world history in that it was directly responsible for the expansion 
of trans-Eurasian material and cultural exchange that occurred during the First Silk 
Roads Era. Silk Roads trade was greatly facilitated by the eventual establishment of 
the Kushan Empire, but it only became possible after the migration of the Yuezhi 
brought China into extensive engagement with Central Asia for the first time. Soon 
after coming to power in 141 Bcg, the vigorous young Han emperor Wudi (141-87 
BCE) decided to reverse decades of political appeasement with the Xiongnu and 
pursue a new strategy in which the Chinese military would directly confront the 
powerful horde. As a first step in this plan, the emperor recruited and dispatched 
special envoy Zhang Qian to follow the long-departed Yuezhi deep into Central Asia 
in an attempt to persuade them to form an alliance against the Xiongnu. Although 
Zhang Qian (after an epic 13-year journey from ca. 138 to ca. 126 BcE that included 
a decade as captive of the Xiongnu) was ultimately unsuccessful in eliciting support 
from the now happily resettled Yuezhi, the information he brought back to the Han 
court about the possibilities of imperial and commercial expansion in Central Asia 
persuaded Wudi to adopt an expansionist policy that led eventually to the incorpo- 
ration of dozens of states of the Western Regions into the Han Empire by the early 
first century BcE. And this in turn brought Han commercial interests into contact 
for the first time with the traders of Central Asia, Parthia, and eventually Rome. 

The century and a half between the visit of Zhang Qian and the emergence of a 
new ruling Yuezhi/Kushan dynasty (so from roughly 128 BcE to 25 cE) might be 
described as the Kushan “Dark Ages,’ because evidence is so sparse. Sometime in the 
first two decades of the first century BCE the Yuezhi left their strongholds in northern 
Bactria, crossed the Amu Darya, and occupied much of Bactria en masse. At about 
the same time they divided (for reasons we can only surmise) into five ethnic or tribal 
subdivisions called xihou (princes, so princedoms'’), each of which occupied a stra- 
tegic location in Bactria. One of the five xihou, that of the Guishuang (from whence 
the name Kushan is derived), remained in occupation of the original Yuezhi strong- 
hold along the present-day border between Uzbekistan and Afghanistan. Eventually, 
by perhaps 25 cE, Kujula Kadphises, a prince of the Guishuang xihou, reunited the 
fragmented princedoms into one powerful confederation and began to expand terri- 
torially, essentially creating the embryonic Kushan Empire. 


The Early Kushans 


Evidence for the early Kushans is numismatic, archaeological, and literary. Coin 
evidence illustrates the significant cultural influence exerted over the early Kushans 
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by the previous Greek rulers of Bactria, a topic that is largely beyond the scope of 
this chapter. In essence, the destruction of the Achaemenid Empire by Alexander 
of Macedon following the Battle of Gaugamela in 331 BcE had resulted in extensive 
Greek colonization in Bactria in particular, which became part of the Hellenistic 
Seleucid Empire that was constructed by Seleucus Nicator following Alexander's 
death. In ca. 250 BcE a Greek satrap named Diodotus staged a revolt against the 
Seleucids and established an independent Greco-Bactrian kingdom that went on to 
control much of present-day Afghanistan. During the century that followed, Greek 
power extended southward across the Hindu Kush into northern India, and a se- 
ries of kings ruled both the Greco-Bactrian and Indo-Greek kingdoms, issuing a 
superb series of Greek-style coins. The arrival of the Yuezhi in ca. 130 BCE sealed 
the fate of the Greco-Bactrians, but the extensive coinage in circulation in the re- 
gion strongly influenced the early Kushan issues, which are essentially copies of the 
Attic tetradrachms of late Greco-Bactrian kings such as Eucratides, Euthydemus, 
and Heliocles, with their legends in Greek script. There is a particularly close nu- 
mismatic link between the first coin issues of Kujula Kadphises and the late issues of 
the last Greco-Bactrian ruler Hermaeus (ca. 40-ca. 1 BCE?). 

Archaeologists have uncovered evidence of increased architectural and 
irrigational development during this period, particularly in southern Uzbekistan 
and northern Afghanistan. As noted in the introduction to this chapter, urban sites 
such as Kampyr Tepe on the northern bank of the Amu Darya, Payonkurgan near 
the major Termez to Samarkand road, and particularly the palace at Khalchayan in 
the upper Surkhan Darya all provide evidence of early Kushan construction, and of 
their complete subjugation of the region.!? Eventually, by late in the first century cE, 
the former Yuezhi heartland in southern Uzbekistan had become just one part of a 
vast Kushan Empire built by the early Kushan kings. 

The circumstances behind the reunification of the five xihou by Kujula Kadphises 
are difficult to discern, although the conquest of the Kabul Valley by an Indo- 
Parthian ruler named Gondophares (20-46 cE) seems to have played a significant 
role.”? Kujula Kadphises is actually named in a 45 cE inscription found at Takht- 
i Bahi as a prince at the court of Gondophares.”! That the Kushans were already 
wealthy and significant players in Bactria is confirmed by the 1979 discovery by 
Russian archaeologist Victor Sarianidi of burial mounds at Tilya-tepe, near 
Shibargan in Afghanistan. Tilya-tepe was part of the Xidun xihou of the Yuezhi, 
close to the “capital” of that princedom. Sarianidi dated the graves to the early first 
century CE (the same period that Kujula Kadphises of the Guishuang xihou was a 
prince in Gondophares court), and the deceased may have been a second- or third- 
generation family of Yuezhi princes. Each burial site contained up to five kilograms 
of gold jewelry displaying evidence of a syncretic range of cultural influences, 
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including both Chinese and Greek. A terminus post quem for the mound is provided 
by the discovery of a denarius of the Roman Tiberius (14-37 cE). As important as 
the numismatic and archaeological evidence is, it is references in Chinese literature 
that are most crucial to our understanding of the career of Kujula Kadphises. The 
rise to power of the first king of the Kushans is briefly described in the Annals of 
the Later Han, the Hou Hanshu, which was compiled between 398 and 446 cE by 
Fan Ye, and which constitutes the most important literary evidence for his reign. 
As a government official and historian working in the Liu Song Dynasty (420-479 
cE), Fan Ye had many Late Han documents and chronicles to draw upon, and his 
account is generally regarded as accurate. Perhaps in a response to the occupation 
of the Kabul Valley by Gondophares, Kujula united the five xihou under the name of 
the Guishuang and, after a period of consolidation, commenced a series of expan- 
sionary campaigns. First Kujula led the now united Kushan forces over the Hindu 
Kush, conquered the Kabul Valley and drove out Gondophares, then moved further 
south into Kashmir and the Swat Valley. According to the Hou Hanshu, Kujula was 
“more than eighty years old when he died””’ and was succeeded by his son Vima, 
who continued his father’s policy by conquering large regions of northwestern 
India, where he installed “generals” to administer the new Kushan territories.”* 
As noted earlier, Kujula’s coins show that he simply copied the denominations and 
types of the currency that was already circulating in each of the areas he progres- 
sively brought under his control, hardly surprising given the semi-nomadic origins 
of his ancestors and their lack of experience at issuing coinage.”* The first Kushan 
monarch described himself on his coins (using the Indian Kharosthi script) as 
Maharaja Rajarajasa Devaputra Kujula Kara Kadphises, or “Great King of Kings. 
Son of Divine Being. King Kujula Kadphises.” 

Kujula’s reign can be dated from ca. 25 to 85 cE, although as noted earlier, a 
precise chronology of the Kushans remains problematic. If these dates are cor- 
rect, Kujula was a contemporary of several Roman emperors—Claudius, Nero, 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian—some of whom are described in Latin sources as 
having received ambassadors from the “Indians,” although whether these were in- 
dependent merchants from the Indian subcontinent or Kushan officials is impos- 
sible to know.”° Certainly numismatic evidence indicates Roman influence on the 
early Kushan kings. One series of copper tetradrachms issued by Kujula display 
an obverse bust closely modeled on that of Augustus, with a curule chair on the 
reverse. 

All this reminds us that, just as the Han were engaging commercially with 
merchants in Central Asia by the mid-first century CE, so the Romans were also 
becoming heavily involved in the silk and luxuries trade with India, Central Asia, 
and China, along both the sea routes from Alexandria in Egypt, or from ports at 
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the head of the Persian Gulf, to the Indian ports of Barygaza or Arikamedu (as 
described in the mariner’s handbook the Periplus of the Erythrian Sea, compiled 
ca. 40-50 cg), and the overland “Silk Roads” through Parthia and Central Asia. The 
Kushans, with a now substantial empire straddling most of the major east-west and 
north-south trade routes (including access to the sea ports of northwestern India 
described in the Periplus) were ideally positioned to benefit from the trade. In 77 cE 
the Roman senator Pliny the Elder, in a comment included in his Naturalis Historia, 
provided no doubt exaggerated but nonetheless striking evidence of the extraordi- 
nary volume (and astonishing cost) of that trade: “And by the lowest reckoning,” he 
thundered, “India, China and Arabia take from our Empire 100 million sesterces 
every year. That is the sum which our women and our luxuries cost us!””° 

Kujula and his successors were in turn exerting Kushan influence on the Western 
Regions of the now greatly expanded Han Empire. In his 1984 analysis of the Sino- 
Kharosthi coins of Khotan, Joe Cribb provided evidence of direct Kushan polit- 
ical and economic control of Khotan and Kashgar at various times during the first 
century CE.’’ But this involvement brought the Kushans into a closer relationship, 
sometimes cordial, sometimes conflicted, with the Han, particularly after General 
Ban Chao was sent to the Western Regions to protect Chinese interests from in- 
creasingly dangerous raids by the Xiongnu. As the Xiongnu were an old nemesis of 
both the Yuezhi and the Han, there is some evidence in the “Biography of Ban Chao” 
(within the Hou Hanshu) to suggest that a loose alliance was sometimes in place be- 
tween the Han forces and the Kushans.”® Ban Chao seems to have sought Kushan 
assistance during the latter part of Kujula’s reign, and may even have permitted the 
Kushans to exercise economic control over Kashgar as well as other Tarim Basin 
states, in return for their support against both the Xiongnu and certain Tarim Basin 
city-states demanding independence from the Han. 

The Kushans seem to have overstepped the mark in the year 88 cE, however, 
when they informed Ban Chao of their intention to seek a marriage alliance with 
the Han court. This decision might have reflected a new policy initiative launched 
by Kujula Kadphises’ successor Vima Takh(tu), who had succeeded his father a 
couple of years earlier. Ban Chao, perhaps affronted by the Kushan’s impudence, or 
fearing a further strengthening in Kushan power that might result from such a mar- 
riage alliance, refused to allow the Kushan envoy passage through the Tarim Basin 
to Chang'an. In response, in the year 90 cz, the Kushans sent a force of allegedly 
70,000 archer warriors under a viceroy named Xie across the Pamirs to attack Ban 
Chao. Ban Chao was convinced that a force this large could not remain in the region 
for long, so he killed Kushan envoys who had been sent to a nearby city-state for aid, 
thus effectively denying the Kushan forces any possibility of supplies. The Kushan 
forces, exhausted by the crossing and by this “scorched earth” policy of Ban Chao, 
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were eventually forced to apologize to the general, who magnanimously allowed 
them to withdraw without offering battle!” The following year, Ban Chao’s success 
in pacifying the Tarim Basin states was rewarded when he was named Protector 
General of the Western Regions. 

As noted earlier, Kujula was probably succeeded by his son Vima Takh(tu) (ca. 
85-100 cE) and grandson Vima Kadphises (ca. 100-125). The Hou Hanshu names 
only Vima Kadphises as Kujula’s successor, but the existence of a third member 
of the dynasty had long been suspected because of inscriptional and numismatic 
references to a king known only by his title “Soter Megas,” or Great King. The 
identification of Vima Takh(tu) as the second king of the Kushans (and perhaps 
also as the mysterious Soter Megas) is the result of a fortunate discovery made in 
Afghanistan in 1995. At a site known as the Kafir’s Castle in Rabatak, near Pul-i 
Kumri, local farmers stumbled upon a stone inscription in Bactrian script, in the 
name of Kanishka. As will be shown in the following, Kanishka was the successor 
of Vima Kadphises, thus the fourth king of the dynasty, and the first of the so-called 
Great Kushans. The Rabatak inscription refers to the first year of a new “Kanishkan 
Era’ (perhaps to commemorate his conquest of the Ganges Valley*’), and conven- 
iently names the genealogy of his royal line as Kujula Kadphises (great grandfa- 
ther); Vima Takh(tu) (grandfather); and Vima Kadphises (father). The existence of 
this inscription was revealed by Joe Cribb and Nicholas Simms-Williams at a public 
lecture in July 1996, and was published the same year.*! 

As early as 1893, however, British numismatist Sir Alexander Cunningham had 
described a unique double-busted coin that depicted two different Kadphisean 
rulers, the left face bearded with the tamgah (personal symbol) of Vima in the rear, 
the right face smooth with the tamgah of Soter Megas in front.** The busts might 
now be identified as those of Vima Takh(tu) and his son Vima Kadphises. If Kujula 
was aged over 80 when he died, his son Vima Takh(tu) must also have been an eld- 
erly man upon his succession, and a short period of joint rule with his son Vima 
Kadphises would make sense. Where Kujula’s coins had reflected an eclectic ap- 
proach, varying in weight, design, and denomination throughout the disparate ter- 
ritories of the early Kushan Empire, Vima Takh(tu) appears to have standardized 
the Kushan copper issues. His coins have been discovered from Benares, Mathura, 
the Punjab, and Kabul, to Balkh and even Samarkand. But with the accession of 
Vima Kadphises (ca. 100-ca. 125 cE), Kushan coins began to take on their own 
distinctive character. Vima Kadphises not only minted the first gold issues, but also 
started the practice of engraving an image of the king on the obverse, and a deity on 
the reverse. 

As noted in the introduction to the chapter, a number of inscriptions, some frag- 
mentary, others well preserved, have been discovered throughout Kushan territory, 
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many of them using the so-called Bactrian Script. Bactrian is an extinct Eastern 
Iranian language that must have been spoken in Bactria, and which became the 
official language of both the Kushans and later the Hephthalites or “White Huns” 
(see later discussion in this chapter). We know that the ancestors of the Kushans, 
the Yuezhi, spoke the Indo-European centum branch language of Tocharian, so 
their adoption of Bactrian (which they themselves called the “Aryan Language”) 
must represent an intentional policy decision by the Kushan leadership. Bactrian 
was closely related to other Middle Iranian languages spoken in the region, in- 
cluding Parthian, Khwarezmian, and Sogdian, so the adoption of Bactrian might 
simply represent a sensible decision to improve communication with the popula- 
tion over which the Kushans now ruled. But it was also an important commercial 
decision that facilitated mercantile communication between the key intermediaries 
in Silk Roads trade, and in addition it allowed the Kushan royalty to use coins and 
inscriptions to proclaim their power throughout the region in a language that was 
widely understood. After Kanishka promulgated the Rabatak Inscription, Bactrian 
became the exclusive official language of the Kushans. The adoption of Bactrian 
is a quintessential example of the linguistic syncretism and cultural exchange that 
so characterizes the Kushan Era. The Kushans, whose ancestors spoke Tocharian, 
adopted an Iranian dialect but inscribed this in Greek characters!°? 

Bactrian literacy can apparently be dated to the reign of either Vima Takh(tu) 
or Vima Kadphises. An important group of rock inscriptions, five in all, was dis- 
covered in 1967 at a height of 4,000 meters at Dasht-i Nawar, near Ghazni in 
southern Afghanistan. The five inscriptions are in different languages—Bactrian 
using Greek characters, Middle Indian using Kharosthi script, an unknown (per- 
haps Saka?) script, and Greek and Kharosthi (both illegible). The script refers to 
Vima, but whether Vima Kadphises or his father Vima Takh(tu) is impossible to 
know. An even more important Bactrian inscription had been discovered a decade 
earlier by the French at the dynastic sanctuary at Surkh Kotal. This 25-line inscrip- 
tion commemorates the construction of a well inside the sanctuary, undertaken by 
a high Kushan dignitary named Nokonzoko. The inscription is dated to the Year 31 
of (presumably) the Kanishkan Era, and names Kanishka as “The Lord, the King of 
Kings, the Mighty Kanishka.’** 


The Great Kushans 


With the accession of Kanishka, Kushan history entered its third and most signif- 
icant phase—that of the “Great Kushans’—which A. K. Narain enthusiastically 
argued “must be counted as one of the great periods of world history:’*° Kanishka, 
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who reigned perhaps from 127 to 153 cz, introduced a new dating system, en- 
graving his coins from the “Year 1” of a new “Kanishkan Era.” This had led scholars 
to conclude that Kanishka was the founder of a new dynasty, but the Rabatak in- 
scription shows that his reign represented a continuance of the genealogical line 
begun by Kujula Kadphises. Furthermore, as a hereditary link appears to continue 
from Kanishka and his successors down to at least the mid-third century cE, the 
Kushan family dynasty established by Kujula Kadphises was able to provide stable 
hereditary rule for more than two centuries. Kanishka and his successors presided 
over a huge, wealthy, multicultural empire in an era described by Janos Harmatta as 
“the Golden Age of ancient Central Asia.”*° 

Territorial expansion of the empire continued during the reign of Kanishka, 
under whom the Kushan realm appears to have reached its greatest extent. The 
Rabatak inscription, and the declaration of a new era in Kushan history, might have 
been promulgated to reflect a successful campaign of conquest in the Ganges Basin 
of northern India. The Hou Hanshu makes reference to a new “Eastern Division 
of the Kushan Empire” (Dongli), clearly distinguishing this from the heartland of 
the Kushan Empire.*” The capital of Dongli is identified as Saketa, in eastern India. 
Later Chinese Buddhist accounts mention Kanishka’s “punitive expedition” against 
India, noting that “when (that country) had been pacified, his majestic power made 
the world tremble and his success was complete?*® Other Chinese sources note 
Kanishka’s defeat of the city of Pataliputra in India;*? and there is also this exaggerated 
reference to a bloody but otherwise unsubstantiated campaign against the Parthians: 


At that time the king of Anxi (Parthia) was cruel and obstinate, and having 
marshalled his four (classes of) soldiers he attacked Kanishka. King Kanishka im- 
mediately chastised him severely. The two armies joined battle, and the daggers 
and swords were raised incessantly. Thereupon King Kanishka gained his victory, 
and he killed altogether 900,000 Parthians.*° 


During the reign of Kanishka, Kushan coinage underwent further modification. 
Kanishka’s gold and copper coins have been found in their thousands throughout 
Inner Asia, from Uzbekistan to Xinjiang to northern India. On the obverse of all 
his coins Kanishka is depicted standing and sacrificing at a small fire altar. Like 
his father, Kanishka also features a range of gods on his coins, although the over- 
whelming majority is derived from the Zoroastrian pantheon. Kanishka mod- 
ified existing designs by introducing a new form of reverse inscription that 
actually named the deity being depicted on the reverse.*! But as noted earlier, his 
most significant innovation was to abandon the Greek coin inscriptions used by 
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his predecessors (and by Kanishka in his earliest issues) and replace them with the 
Bactrian language, written using Greek letters. Despite these innovations, Kanishka 
and his successors Huvishka and Vasudeva continued to issue the standard range 
of copper and gold coins established by Vima Kadphises. The remarkable weight 
consistency maintained by the Kushan minters during the reigns of the two Vimas 
and Kanishka is further evidence of stability and strong central government, al- 
though there was a substantial (and thus far unexplained) devaluation of Kushan 
copper coins during the reign of Huvishka. In general, the coinage of the three great 
Kushan kings reflects a tolerant and broadminded approach to religion, depicting 
Greek, Indian, and Zoroastrian deities. The most common obverse royal portrait 
shows the king sacrificing over a small Zoroastrian fire altar, indicating the cen- 
trality of Iranian spirituality to the “Great Kushan” monarchs. 

Yet Kanishka is also recognized as a great patron of Buddhism, and the depiction 
of Buddha on some of his coins is among the first physical representations of the 
Buddha. This remains an enigma because, as we have just noted, the overwhelming 
majority of Kanishka’s coins feature Zoroastrian gods, yet Kanishka was the only 
Kushan king who also issued coins featuring images of the Buddha Sakyamuni and 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya. Only five examples of Kanishkan gold Buddhist coins 
survive today. The fact that each of them is in near-perfect condition suggests that, 
as Joe Cribb points out, they were produced for a ceremonial or commemorative 
purpose and were never intended for general circulation.” 

Kanishka is also venerated in Chinese Buddhist literature for the construction of 
numerous stupas and monasteries throughout his realm,* and for having convened 
a great Buddhist gathering at Kashmir, at which the important decision was made 
to systematize and translate the Servastivadin Abhidharma texts from earlier 
Prakrit vernacular languages (which used Gandharan and Prakrit scripts) into the 
classical language of Sanskrit. Tang Dynasty pilgrim Xuanzang noted that Kanishka 
had the new scriptures transcribed on copper plates, which were in turn housed 
in stone coffers and deposited inside a tremendous stupa over 400 feet high.“4 The 
Sanskrit version of the Sutras was partly responsible for a surge in the popularity of 
Mahayana (or “Great Vehicle”) Buddhism, which was then carried across Central 
and East Asia by merchants and monks using the Silk Roads, allowing for the estab- 
lishment of the ideology in China during the Later Han dynasty, and its subsequent 
spread into Korea, Japan, and Southeast Asia. 

We also noted briefly in the introduction to this chapter that the “Great Kushan” 
kings were patrons of important art “schools, sponsoring major workshops in 
Gandhara (located between the Hindu Kush and the Amu Darya, with a south- 
eastern extension to the Indus) and Mathura (on the Jamuna River, a tributary of 
the Ganges, in northern India). The output of these schools is another quintessential 
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4 See, in particular, comments by Faxian, in Zurcher 1968, 278-279. 
44 Narain 1990/1994, 166; Zurcher 1968, 376, 379. 
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example of cultural syncretism, and the sculpture produced in both regions was 
highly influential on the subsequent development of South and East Asian art. This 
is true of both the religious and secular sculpture of Gandhara and Mathura, which 
was created by the combined talents of Bactrian, Gandharan, Indian, and Hellenistic 
artists who may have been explicitly directed by the Kushan monarchs to help create 
a new iconography for the ideology of Buddhism. The physical representations of 
the Buddha and Bodhisattvas produced in Gandhara and Mathura then spread 
along the trade routes, penetrating India as far south as Sri Lanka, and through 
China into Japan, Korea, and South East Asia.*° 

In addition to producing Buddhist sculpture and a series of royal Kushan 
portraits, Mathuran artists also developed a naturalistic school that depicted images 
of voluptuous women, musicians and dancers, and amorous couples, often in erotic 
poses. This imagery was also influential in the emergence of the humanist and sen- 
sual values of subsequent Indian art. Gandharan secular sculpture, particularly the 
realistic stair riser reliefs with their vivid images of musicians, dancers, and amused 
Kushan aristocracy, provides important evidence of Kushan social life. So stylistically 
unmistakable is the syncretistic sculpture of Gandhara that Sir Aurel Stein, in his 
expeditions into Central Asia in the early decades of the twentieth century, claimed 
to be able to trace the spread of Kushano-Gandharan cultural influence across the 
Tarim Basin and into China, based on his recognition of stylistic similarities he 
observed in Buddhist sculpture unearthed at sites along the old northern Silk Roads 
route around the Taklimakan Desert. At Miran, for example, Stein noted that: 


[t]he surviving drapery of these colossal seated Buddhas proved how closely the 
sculptor in faraway Lop Nor had followed the elaborate arrangement of the folds 
which the Graeco-Buddhist style of Gandhara had derived from classical models.*° 


Coins, and occasional inscriptions, provide the best evidence for the two kings who 
succeeded Kanishka during the era of the “Great Kushans.” Kanishka was followed 
by Huvishka, a succession confirmed by a die link between a late coin of Kanishka 
and an early coin of Huvishka,*” whose long reign of almost 40 years can be dated 
from ca. 152 to ca. 190 cE. Although 90 percent of Huvishka’s vast coinage falls 
into four main types, the range of deities depicted on his reverses is astonishingly 
varied—some 25 different gods from multiple religious traditions. 

The last of the “Great Kushans,” Vasudeva (ca. 191-ca. 225?) was presumably the 
son of Huvishka and perhaps a Hindu mother, given that the deity Vasudeva was 
named after is recognized in the Hindu pantheon as the father of Krishna. King 
Vasudeva is also known mostly through his coins, which have been discovered in 


45 A huge literature exists on Gandharan and Mathuran art. The following examples are chosen from different 
periods to reflect changing interpretations over time: Tarn 1938, 2nd ed., 1951; Marshall 1960; Puganchenkova 
and Khakimov 1988; Zalf 1996; and Jongeward 2003. 

46 Stein 1964, 103. 

47 Gobl 1984, nos. 80 and 314. 
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their thousands, but also by his inscriptions found mainly at Mathura. Like the coins 
of Kanishka, Vasudeva is mostly depicted on his obverses standing beside a small 
fire altar, but where Kanishka is holding a spear, Vasudeva holds a trident, perhaps to 
indicate that the sacrifice was intended for Siva. Indeed Vasudeva’s reverses mostly 
depict the Indian god Siva, often with his bull Nandi, although the god’s name is 
often inscribed as the Iranian god Oesho. This has variously been interpreted as ev- 
idence of the possible “Indianization” of the Kushan monarchy, or of a lessening in 
religious tolerance, or alternatively as further evidence of Kushan religious syncre- 
tism, blending the images and names of gods from multiple traditions. 


The Later Kushans and Conclusion 


Following the death of Vasudeva in ca. 225 cE, Kushan history entered a period of 
decline, although a series of lesser kings known exclusively through their coinage 
did continue to hold on to power. But they were faced by the new and rising power 
in the region, the Sasanian conqueror Ardashir who, soon after his coronation in 
224 cE, began to lead his formidable forces into Kushan territory.** By 262 Begram 
and Taxila had been destroyed by Sasanian forces under the leadership of Ardashir’s 
son Shapur I (241-272 ce); and the northwestern areas of the former Kushan 
Empire were incorporated into the Sasanian state named Kushanshar.” According 
to the Chinese source the Sanguoji, either King Vasudeva or an immediate suc- 
cessor (Kanishka IT? ca. 230-242?) sent an embassy to the Chinese Wei Court in the 
year 230, perhaps (ironically, given the Yuezhi’s rejection of Zhang Qian more than 
three centuries earlier) seeking an alliance with the Chinese against the Sasanians, 
but to no avail.°° During the long period of Sasanian conquest of Kushan territories, 
and the establishment of the new province of Kushanshar, coinage of both imperial 
powers developed a degree of synchronism. There is evidence of overstrikes by the 
Kushans on Kushano-Sasanian coins and vice versa, and some Kushano-Sasanian 
coins copied specific motifs from Kushan coins, particularly images of fire altars 
and reverses that derived ultimately from the Vasudevan Siva and Nandi types.°! 
Despite their defeat and subjugation at the hands of the Sasanians, numismatic 
evidence indicates the continuance of some type of Kushan royal polity in the re- 
gion. Following the reign of Kanishka II noted earlier, coins of Vasishka, Kanishka 
II, Vasudeva II, Shaka, and Kipunda continue through to the early fifth century.°? 
Archaeological evidence from various sites excavated by Ghirshman might also in- 
dicate that, as Puri argued in the 1960s, “fire and destruction was [sic] followed by 


48 For more on the Sasanians, see Matthew P. Canepa, Chapter 10, “The Parthian and Sasanian Empires,’ in 
this volume. 

4 Puri 1994, 255; also Keall 1993, 178. 

50 Zurcher 1968, 371; and Puri 1994, 256. 

>! Cunningham 1893, 40-82; 95, 159. 

52 Sims- Williams and Cribb 1995/1996, 75-142. 
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new activity under the later Kushans.”°? Later and lesser Kushan kings might have 
retained the status of Sasanian viceroys, providing contingents of Kushan cavalry 
to the formidable Sasanian military; or even of nominally independent monarchs 
ruling territories under Sasanian suzerainty, perhaps linked to the Iranian aristoc- 
racy by marriage.*4 Indeed, Narain maintained that the Kushans of the northwest 
never fully submitted to the Sasanians, and that “more than one branch of them 
was struggling to maintain their independence and enhance their political power 
during the century-long period of decline?°° 

In India meanwhile, the rise of small but powerful monarchical and republican 
states such as those of the Naghas, Maghas, and Yaudheyas undermined Kushan 
power, although Mathura may have remained under Kushan control until as late 
as the year 157 of the Kanishkan Era (i-e., ca. 284 cE).°° The cultural development 
of these Indian states was also influenced by their Kushan heritage. The Yaudheyas 
in particular, who were at the zenith of their power in the region between the 
Ganges and Indus between the third and fourth centuries CE, issued coins that ap- 
pear to have copied the fabric and reduced copper denominations of Huvishka, but 
with depictions of either a male warrior god Karttikeya or a beautiful female di- 
vinity Devasena on the reverse.*” Similarly, the Western Satraps of northern India, 
regarded as vassals of the Kushans for much of their history, issued a long series of 
Kushan- and Indo-Greek-influenced silver coins through to the Gupta conquest 
of the lower Gangetic provinces in the fourth century. Even the early gold coinage 
of the Guptas themselves, who emerged under Chandragupta to fill the political 
vacuum formed in India following Kushan disintegration, seems to have been 
influenced by Kushan design, although without the Greek legends.°° 

Further evidence of some form of continuing Kushan power in the Indus Valley 
well into the fourth century can be found in the history of the Iranian-speaking 
Kidarites (also known as the Xionites) who began migrating into Bactria in ca. 
320 ce. The Kidarite King Grumbat engaged in a prolonged struggle with Shapur 
II of the Sasanians, and in the end both sides concluded a peace alliance that saw 
Grumbat and his forces fight with the Sasanians against the Romans. Later Roman 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus noted that, although Grumbat was “middle 
aged,’ “he was endowed with a mind that acted grandly, and he was famous for 
his many significant victories.”°? Yet, until 360 the southern branch of the powerful 
Kidarites, the so-called Red Huns, were apparently forced to accept vassal status 
to the Kushans of the Indus Valley, until some evidence indicates that Kidara II 


53 Puri 1965, 76. 

4 Brockington 1993, 201. 

55 Narain 1990/1994, 171. 

56 Puri 1994, 258. 

57 See Bajpai 1976, 26 ff. 

%8 See Price 1980, 285, for an example. 

59 Ammianus Marcellinus Res Gestae, 18.6.22 
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successfully led Kidarite troops from Bactria across the Hindu Kush to defeat the 
Kushans of northwestern India.© 

‘The Kidarites were displaced in the last quarter of the fifth century by a new wave 
of Hunnish invaders, the Hephthalites, or White Huns, who might also have had 
an intriguing Kushan connection. Chinese chronicles describe the Hephthalites as 
being descended from one of the five original xihun of the Yuezhi, although this 
is impossible to substantiate. By the end of the fifth century the Hephthalites had 
defeated the Sasanians at the Battle of Herat and become the dominant power in 
Transoxiana. They also placed enormous military pressure on the Gupta kings of 
India, several of whom were hard pressed to keep the invaders out. Excavations at 
Taxila provide evidence of the destructive power of the Hephthalites, yet even these 
White Huns could not obliterate the syncretistic ethos that had prevailed in Central 
Asia for almost half a millennium, as demonstrated by the varied imitative nature 
of their coins.*! Most Hephthalite coins copy Sasanian prototypes, but there are also 
Kushan copies and even Greco-Bactrian imitations, despite the fact that the Greco- 
Bactrian kingdom had been destroyed by the Yuezhi more than six centuries earlier. 

Although the initial disintegration of the Kushan Empire occurred precipitously 
during the middle decades of the third century at the hands of the Sasanians under 
Ardashir and Shapur I, it appears that the destruction was not complete because a 
Kushan monarchy continued to rule in some capacity for another century, and var- 
ious groups of Kushans managed to retain power in different regions of the former 
empire until late into the fourth century. Clearly the advent of the Sasanians led di- 
rectly to the collapse of the Kushan Empire then, but the cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic achievements of the Kushans continued to influence their regional successors 
for centuries afterward. As we noted in the introduction to the chapter, evidence for 
the Kushans might be sparse and inconclusive, but it is surely sufficient to demon- 
strate the significance and legacy of an extraordinary empire that dominated the 
“crossroads of Eurasia” for more than two centuries, and which through its facilita- 
tion of Silk Roads trade and cultural exchange, profoundly influenced the historical 
development of much of ancient Eurasia. 
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PART III 


THE ECUMENIC TURN 
Eclipse of the Old World and the Rise of Islam (600-1200) 


Peter Fibiger Bang 


As extensive empires had spread their hold across Afro-Eurasia during the classical 
age, the consolidation of cosmopolitan rule slowly saw power seep away from the cen- 
tral courts and toward subject provincial societies. Yet, even as the centrifugal forces 
of government increased in strength and gradually pushed the league of universal 
empires toward decentralization and fragmentation, a countervailing force emerged. 
The cultural dialogue fostered by these empires and dominated by elites and literati, 
gradually widened its reach and became more densely textured. Out of the far-flung 
worlds of the imperial dominions, a number of civilizational ecumenes developed. 

The word is Greek in origin and was used within the Roman world to denote what 
may be translated as “the civilized world,’ and also, at times, simply “the empire.” In the 
fourth century, when the caesars allied with the church, the word entered Christian 
theology to signify the unity of creed and church across local congregations. Bent on 
restoring the political cohesion of the empire, Constantine the Great had made this 
policy a central concern of his reign (305-337 cE). Having overcome a series of rivals 
with whom he had had to share the realm, he mirrored the universality of his power 
in the Christian church. Barely had the last competitor been defeated than a council 
of all bishops was called at Nicea in Asia Minor to agree on a common creed. The new 
dispensation of Constantine, sole ruler of the world, demanded a set of beliefs be de- 
fined for the Christians. A single formula would ensure and reinforce the unity of the 
community of believers that venerated the god by whom the unopposed imperial lord 
thought himself favored. Ruler, empire, church —the Roman world of Constantine 
would be articulated in a language of several overlapping universalisms. 

The bishops went dutifully to work at Nicea, but could not avoid divisive dispute 
and clashing interpretations of the scriptures. Arguably, the intensification of the 
theological dialogue that followed the admittance of the Christians into the charmed 
circles of power and government may even have increased tensions and conflict. 
Schism and division followed right after the attempt to place the universal church on 
firm foundations. The intensified cultural ecumene of the empire did not constitute a 
tightly coherent universe; it was a thin and fractious sphere. Stronger integration and 
denser literary cultures, visible across the league of universal monarchies, may have 
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produced more unitary visions of the world—a phenomenon which was reflected 
in the monotheistic trend in divine matters—but it also sparked a competition of 
messages (see further the discussion by Bennison, Chap. 9, Vol. 1, of the complex re- 
lationship between empire, religion, legitimacy and resistance). 

Several creeds were on offer within the great space of western Eurasia. The neigh- 
boring and rival court of the Sasanids, no less universalist in its ambitions, even staged 
debates where Christians, Jews, and the hegemonic Zoroastrians could be found 
disputing the true character of god.! Eventually, however, an unexpected winner 
emerged to eclipse both of the two old universal powers—Islam. For centuries, both 
Rome and Persia had managed a grudging modus vivendi. Both knew no greater suc- 
cess than defeating the other in war. Several Roman emperors had died on campaign 
while chasing a Persian triumph. Never was an opportunity missed to assert symbolic 
superiority over the other. Even so, neither of the two had normally been willing to 
stake everything on an all-out victory. Usually rulers chose to cut their losses before it 
was too late or quickly to cash in on a momentary advantage. Competition had been 
contained within these bounds. But in the late sixth century, the uneasy equilibrium 
broke down. A series of uncompromising wars saw the fates of both powers fluctuate 
between absolute despair and total triumph. In the end, though, it seemed that the old 
status quo would, more or less, be re-established. 

‘That was a trick of the light. In fact, the two eyes of the earth, as they have poetically 
been termed, were completely exhausted, ripe for the taking.” A bubonic plague pan- 
demic, very similar to the paradigmatic Black Death of the fourteenth century, rampaged 
across Eurasia, mercilessly culling sedentary populations during the sixth and seventh 
centuries.* The reduction in the number of potential taxpayers may well have made it 
more difficult to sustain two grand rival dynasties and favored amalgamation instead. 
In between the two old great realms, occupying the proverbial third space, several Arab 
tribes and chiefdoms had thrived and developed their military strength while serving as 
auxiliary troops in the great inter-imperial wars. When Muhammad united the tribes 
across the entire Arabian Peninsula, under a new revelation that claimed to supersede 
both the Jewish and Christian faiths, a formidable force was born. In less than a genera- 
tion, the richest areas of the Roman Empire and all of Sasanian Persia were conquered. 
The Romans only managed to retrench themselves in Anatolia and the Balkans in 
the rump state that we now describe as the Byzantine Empire (Kaldellis, Chap. 16). 
Meanwhile the new great monotheist power could begin to consolidate a loose he- 
gemony in the name of Islam. Under the gaze of the Umayyad Caliphs, who resided in 
Damascus as universal emperors, followed within a century by the Abbasid dynasty in 
Baghdad, a world of unprecedented extent was brought together. The writ of the caliphs 
ran from the straits of Gibraltar to Central Asia (Marsham, Chap. 12). 

This was the dawn of a new era; ecumenic empire had come fully into its own. 
The last of the Sasanids, the remnants of the royal line and family, like the debris of 
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bygone ages, were forced to flee further east. Among the historical records of the 
then recently established Tang dynasty is preserved a short notice that the Persian 
prince Piruz came to pay homage to the emperor Gaozong and to seek refuge at his 
court. Projecting his power from Chang’an in Central China, on a grander and 
more ambitious scale than ever before in Chinese history, the Tang ruler was only 
too happy to oblige. The prince of the deceased Sasanian king was notionally ap- 
pointed commander of Persia and even managed to secure the support of a Chinese 
army with which to stage a comeback. Little came of this, though. After the col- 
lapse of the Han dynasty and the third-century breakup of their empire, the com- 
petition between rival monarchies had, by the end of the sixth century, resulted 
in a new universal empire in the greater Chinese world. The Tang took this fur- 
ther, pushing their armies across the Tarim Basin to reach into the center depths of 
Asia (Lewis, Chap. 13). Sporting the title of Khaghan, they claimed predominance 
among the peoples of the almost infinite steppe lands. But when the army set out 
with the prince of Persia to embark on his campaign of reconquest, the troops had 
to give up midway. Eventually, the armies of the Caliphate and the Tang emperors 
would clash in central Asia —but only once and ending in a Chinese defeat. Going 
further than the Tarim Basin was beyond the logistical capacities of that time; lines 
had been stretched too far. Transoxiana could not effectively be subjected to impe- 
rial control from China when the area was contested by others. Nevertheless, these 
seemingly inconsequential episodes reflect how the world dominated by the great 
empires across Afro-Eurasia continued to expand and grow closer together.* 

A more forceful marker was the gradual percolation of Buddhism into China from 
India. The Temple of the White Horse in the capital city of Luoyang is believed to date 
back to the Eastern Han of the first and second centuries cE and marks the rise of a 
religious current that continued to gain in strength. Under the early Tang, Buddhist 
monasteries enjoyed the strong backing of the imperial dynasty. The pagodas of 
Chang’an or modern Xian still stand as tall testimonies to the project, supported by 
the rulers, of importing Buddhist scripture and translating its salvationist messages 
from Sanskrit into Chinese. Another strand had been added to ecumenic Confucian 
literary culture, whose position was simultaneously firmed up by the consolidation 
of the system of exams that has become emblematic of Chinese imperial govern- 
ment. Over the next several centuries, this formalized arrangement continued to ex- 
pand, drilling ever growing numbers of potential officeholders in the classical works 
of Confucian thought. The civilizational ecumene was strengthening. 

In India, Buddhism had been able for a long time—since the Mauryan emperor 
Asoka of the third century BcE—to attract the sponsorship of rulers. Not least under 
the imperial dynasties of the Kushanas and then the Guptas, a model of courtly cul- 
ture came together that combined Sanskrit literature with various forms of divine 


* Twitchet 1979. The fate of the Persian refugee prince is narrated in scattered passages of the Old Book of 
Tang, Benji (records of emperors), no. 5 (Gaozong), second half and Liezhuan (biographies and geographies), 
148 (Persia). Comparati 2009 for a guide to the material, preferring the more elaborate version contained in 
the New Book of Tang. I'm grateful to Elaine Yuan for help with the Chinese original text. 
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worship connected with Buddhism and the cult of the Hindu gods administered by 
the Brahmins. Cultivating a radically trans-local idiom, the elaborate refinement of 
Sanskrit proved attractive to monarchs and priestly elites across South and Southeast 
Asia; it could be transplanted anywhere and still seem the same. Sheldon Pollock has 
seen in this an example of the pure power of symbolism, for no empire ever extended 
its sway over the entire Sanskrit cosmopolis. Yet, there was no shortage of dynasts 
trying to conquer their neighbors and acquire control over larger territories.” In the 
Mahabharata—one of the grand epic reflections on kingship and aristocratic life, 
which served as a foundational text for this expanding ecumene—the final achieve- 
ment of peace after devastating battle is crowned by performing the Ashvamedha. In 
this ritual, the new king and overlord proclaims the arrival of his order by letting a 
horse roam freely “over the whole earth,” everywhere forcing rulers into submission. 
At the end, these then had to come to his court to demonstrate their respect by par- 
ticipating in a vast ceremonial celebration in which the horse is to be sacrificed and 
the attending grandees overawed with an opulent shower of gifts.° 

Sanskrit culture did not arrive in a power vacuum, but rather followed in the wake 
of the ever, but slowly expanding process of state formation as peasant populations 
gradually made a dent into the jungle and became dense enough to support reli- 
gious and governmental elites. Victor Lieberman has pointed out a parallel pro- 
cess, Visible at the same time in Europe as royal, priestly, and mercantile elites slowly 
pushed the frontier of urban and literary society in its Christian versions north, west, 
and east. Both macro-regions in the making, however, were still too young to sus- 
tain vast empires.’ Several attempts can be observed, such as the early Holy Roman 
Empire under Charlemagne in Europe (McKitterick, Chap. 17), or the Khmer Empire 
in Indochina (Coe, Chap. 15). But in general, fragmentation prevailed, leaving room 
in the interstices for very slender polities such as the Srivijaya to extend an extremely 
loose control over a set of commercial choke points (Miksic, Chap. 14). Even so, 
state-building elites continued to widen the reach of imperial ecumenic and literary 
cultures across the vast expanse of Afro-Eurasia: Romano-Christianity in Europe, 
Islam in North Africa, the Middle East and Central Asia, Confucian-Buddhist cul- 
ture in East Asia, and the Hindu/Buddhist Sanskrit cosmopolis of South and South 
East Asia (see Majeed Chap 10, Vol. 1 for further discussion of empire and literature). 


Bibliography and Guidance 


The works of Pocock (2006) and Fowden (1993 and 2014), in combination, have 
forcefully identified the universalist, ecumenic trend across the imperial cultures of 


5 Ali 2004 on the courtly dimension of Sanskrit culture. 

© Mahabharata, quotation from the translation by Ganguli, book 14, the so-called Aswamedha Parva, sec- 
tion LXXXVII (the process of the entire Ashvamedha is covered from section LXXI-LXXXIX), available 
from: http://www.sacred-texts.com/hin/m14/index.htm. NB: the modern critical Sanskrit edition follows a 
slightly different numbering. 

7 Lieberman 2003-9. 
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Eurasia in the late antique and early medieval world. Canepa (2009) has examined 
Roman and Sasanian symbolic rivalry, while Héfert (2015) has shown the strength of 
the interconnected universalisms of the Arab, Byzantine, and Carolingian empires. 
Brown (1971) and Hodgson (1974) have been a pivotal inspiration for rethinking 
this period in world historical terms. Little (2007) is a good starting point for the so- 
called Justinianic plague. 
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The Caliphate 


Andrew Marsham 


Introduction 


At its height, the Caliphate was among the largest empires in pre-modern history. It 
was more than twice the size of the Roman Empire and probably about as populous.’ 
Spanning a wide band of territory from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, the Caliphate 
united the Mediterranean world with the Iranian Plateau, via the bridge of the “Fertile 
Crescent” of Syria and Iraq. However, as an empire founded upon nomadic conquest, 
its unity was both porous and relatively short-lived: tribes from the Arabian Peninsula 
created it in one century of conquests, between the 630s and the 720s; internal con- 
flict was rife, and as soon as expansion slowed, peripheral regions began to break away. 
Then, after a phase of consolidation between ca. 750 and ca. 800, fragmentation accel- 
erated in the mid-ninth century, culminating in the empire's collapse in the 930s. 

Nonetheless, a long eighth century of imperial unity transformed the Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East. The conquests had overwhelmed the 400-year-old 
Sasanian Empire of Iran and had wrested North Africa and the Levant from more 
than six centuries of Roman control. They established a new elite, who benefited 
from the taxation systems of the two main silver- and gold-based economies of 
late antiquity, and whose migration and settlement patterns led to the creation and 
rapid expansion of new cities and the transformation of existing ones, as well as an 
agrarian revolution in the cities’ hinterlands. 

The new imperial elite were themselves transformed both by the processes that 
had led to the conquests and by the consequences of their success. A distinctive 
monotheist identity was crucial in uniting the leadership of the nascent empire, and 
although these “believers” did not initially usually refer to themselves as “Muslims,” 
the latter term was already in circulation in the seventh century, and became much 
more salient in the eighth and ninth centuries.” The Arabian tribal identities and 


| For comparative sizes of empires, see Taagapera 1978; Myrdal 2012. Pre-modern populations are extremely 
difficult to estimate—attempts include McEvedy and Jones 1978 and Biraben 1979. See also the comments in 
Myrdal 2012. I would like to express my thanks to the editors for the invitation to contribute to this volume, 
and for subsequent helpful advice. Farrhat Arshad, Matthew Gordon, and Chase Robinson kindly agreed to 
read drafts of this chapter and offered comments and criticisms, for which I am very grateful. I would also like 
to record my thanks to the editors, as well as to Mehdy Shaddel, who read the text at a later stage. All remaining 
shortcomings are entirely my own. I would also like to acknowledge the support of an Arts and Humanities 
Research Council grant for much of my work on this chapter [grant number AH/1026731/1]. 

? On the labels used by the seventh-century Arabian conquerors, see Lindstedt 2015. For the case for seeing 
seventh-century Islam as an ecumenical and millenarian believers’ movement, see Donner 1998, 2010. Cf. 
Elad 2002. 


Andrew Marsham, The Caliphate In: The Oxford World History of Empire. Edited by: Peter Fibiger Bang, C.A. Bayly, Walter Scheidel, 
Oxford University Press (2021). © Oxford University Press. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780197532768.003.0012. 
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affiliations of the conquerors were also reshaped by the dislocations of conquest and 
migration, and “Arab” gained in importance as an ethnic label, so that it seems rea- 
sonable to refer in what follows to “Arabians” or “Arabian tribes” in the first three or 
four generations after the initial conquests, and to “Arabs” thereafter. 

The Arabians’ hegemony established Islam (and its scriptural language, Arabic) 
across the empire, so that the majority non-Arab population increasingly looked 
to Islam as the idiom for the articulation of their own economic and political 
ambitions—in turn shaping the religion itself. The result of widespread conversion 
among the conquered populations was that as the Caliphate collapsed, it left behind 
Muslim successor states. Hence, like the papacy and the Holy Roman emperorship, 
the office of caliph remained potent long after end of empire: the Abbasid dynasty, 
who had reigned in Iraq since 750, retained the Caliphate down to 1258; it then 
persisted in new guises down to the twentieth century, and in certain very etiolated 
forms into the twenty-first. 

In what follows, the structures of power within the Caliphate as a territorial em- 
pire (ca. 640-ca. 940) are analyzed, beginning with an outline of political history, 
before turning to the economic context and the organizational structures of the 
empire, provincial administration, taxation, and the imperial administrative elites. 
These are followed by discussions of coercive and ideological power. In each sec- 
tion, following the model set out by Michael Mann, the various social formations 
in which aspects of economic, political, military, and ideological power resided are 
distinguished, and explanations of how tensions within and between these groups 
generated change are proposed.* 


Narrative Outline 


The immediate origins of the Caliphate lay in the interactions between Rome, Iran, 
and the tribes of the Arabian Peninsula in late antiquity. In Arabia, as on other 
frontiers, the two rival empires sought to use diplomacy to secure their borders and 
to gain strategic advantage over one another. These interactions in turn generated 
new political formations, with enhanced military capacities. From the fourth cen- 
tury, the Romans had tended to make alliances sanctioned by the Christian God; in 
contrast, the Sasanians of Iran were wary of what approximated to a Roman ideology. 
Nonetheless, Christianity was spreading within the multi-confessional Sasanian 
Empire and among its clients.° The political complexities of this late antique world 
are reflected in articulations of identity in vernacular monotheist scripture: in the 
sixth-century Middle East, Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Ge'ez were all scriptural languages of the Judeo-Christian religious tradition.® 


3 On the transformation of tribal identities and their political importance in the new empire, see Crone 1994; 
Webb 2016. The evolution of the ethnic label “Arab” remains controversial. For three contrasting perspectives 
on this question, see Retso 2003; Macdonald 2015; Webb 2016. 

4 Mann 1986, 1-32. 

5 Fisher 2011; Fisher and Wood 2015. 

© Haas 2008; Wood 2010; George 2010, 34-38. 
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Islam began to take shape in this late antique world, where political and ethnic 
identities were often tied to variants of Judaism and Christianity. The first extant 
Arabic monotheist scripture—the Qur’an—is now inextricably associated with the 
Prophet Muhammad (ca. 570-632).” Muhammad lived in the western Arabian 
highlands known as the Hijaz, beyond the direct influence of Rome and Iran. Not 
well received in his hometown of Mecca, Muhammad took his reformist message to 
Yathrib (later Medina), 350 kilometers to the north. There, in the 620s, he established 
a community of monotheist faithful. Then, having gained the support of a number 
of desert tribes, he negotiated the surrender of Mecca in 630, claiming its shrine, the 
Ka'ba, as Abrahamic—and in so doing appeasing his own tribe, the Quraysh, who 
controlled the Meccan temple and its revenues. Mecca became the site of an annual 
pilgrimage, while Medina remained the political center of the new polity. 

That Muhammad’s prophetic career (ca. 610-632) coincided very closely with a cat- 
astrophic war between Rome and Iran (602-630) is not mere chance.’ Muhammad's 
prophecies about the war are in the Qur'an,’ and his apocalyptic tone echoes the 
way that it was understood across the Middle East. As a result of this “world crisis,” 
Muhammad's successors were able first to consolidate Hijazi leadership of the Arabian 
tribes, and then to turn the tribes’ energies against the newly vulnerable empires. By 
the 640s, Hijazi governors had been appointed in post-Roman Egypt and Syria, and in 
post-Sasanian southern and central Iraq, where they oversaw the division of the spoils 
and continued expansion east, into Iran and Central Asia, and west, into North Africa 
and Anatolia. By the 670s, garrisons had been established at Qayrawan in Roman 
Byzacena (Tunisia), at Merv in Sasanian Khurasan (Turkmenistan), and at Dabil/ 
Dwin in Armenia. However, within two more generations, the momentum of the ini- 
tial expansion had died: the Sasanian Empire had been overwhelmed, but the Roman 
capital of Constantinople had resisted a prolonged siege in 717-718; in the 720s, the 
Franks proved resistant to Muslim raids in the west, just as the Khazars and Turgesh 
were effective adversaries in the north and east. 

The strategic mobility of the Arabian tribes, and their ability to gather intelli- 
gence and exploit weakness in the settled civilizations, were probably key factors 
in their military success.'° What gave the conquests an unprecedented cultural 
impact, uncharacteristic of most nomad empires, was their leadership by settled 
tribesmen who brought with them a religious and linguistic identity that could sur- 
vive encounters with the civilizations they defeated."! In political terms, a key con- 
sequence was the persistence of the idea that a member of Muhammad's tribe of 
Quraysh should lead a united Muslim polity. 


7 The Qur’an appears to have been codified in something very close to its current form during the seventh 
century. For surveys of debates about the Qur'an in its historical context, see Reynolds 2007; and Neuwirth 
and Sells 2016. 

8 For much of what follows, see Howard-Johnston 2010, 436-516. See also Lecker 2015. 

9 Q.30:1-6. 

10 On the conquering armies, see Kennedy 2001, 1-18. For assessments of the reasons for the success of the 
conquests, see Donner 1981, 267-271; Kennedy 2007, 46-65, 366-376; Howard-Johnston 2010, 470-474. 

1 Crone 1980, 18-26. On the spectrum of activity between “settled agriculture” and “nomadic pastoralism,” 
and the idea of the tribe in both contexts, see Donner 1989, as well as useful discussions in Crone 2008. 
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However, which member of Quraysh should lead the Muslims was a source of 
recurrent conflict. In the first decades after Muhammad’s death, the Hijazis united 
around two of Muhammad’s fathers-in-law, Abu Bakr (r. 632-634) and ‘Umar (r. 
634-644). But the next generation, which belonged to two sons-in-law, descended 
into war. ‘Uthman (r. 644-656) was a scion of the powerful Umayyad clan within 
Quraysh. “Uthman’s attempt to assert greater central control over the conquered 
provinces, and his tendency to use his tribal connections to do so, provoked his 
assassination, followed by the promotion to the caliphate of a second son-in-law 
of Muhammad, ‘Ali (r. 656-661). However, ‘Ali’s rule was a period of continual in- 
ternal conflict, now remembered as the first civil war (fitna). On ‘Ali’s assassination 
in 661, Mu‘awiya, the governor of Syria and a second cousin of “Uthman, was in a 
position to seize power, using the military resources of the Romano-Syrian tribes to 
intimidate potential opposition. 

Mu'awiya (r. 661-680) is remembered as the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
whose members ruled the Islamic world from Syria for most of the period 661-750. 
This is somewhat misleading: “‘Uthman had been an Umayyad too. Furthermore, 
although Mu‘awiya was indeed the first caliph to successfully pass power to a son, 
Yazid (r. 680-683), the succession ended in an Umayyad interregnum when Yazid 
died prematurely. In the mid-680s, most of the empire was once again ruled from the 
Hijaz, by Ibn al-Zubayr (r. 683-692), whose tumultuous reign is now remembered 
as the second civil war.!* However, the military and political resources of Syria won 
out: a second cousin of Mu‘awiya, Marwan (r. 684-685), and then Marwan’s son, 
‘Abd al-Malik (r. 685-705), restored Syrian, and Umayyad, rule. ‘Abd al-Malik was 
succeeded by sons, grandsons, and nephews in the 45 years from 705-750, collec- 
tively known as the Marwanid sub-dynasty of the Umayyads. 

Although the Marwanid Umayyads presided over the continued expansion of 
the empire and the consolidation of a distinctively “Islamic” state, they lost power 
in 750, to a combination of internal conflict, ideological failure, and demographic 
change. The latter was of the greatest long-term significance: the consolidation of 
the Muslim Empire in the first half of the eighth century had transformed rela- 
tions between the colonizing elite and the much larger colonized populations: the 
conquered peoples were being drawn into the provincial and imperial elites as 
bureaucrats and soldiers; there was also now an extensive subaltern class on the 
frontiers, for whom the best prospects of legitimating any attempt to seize a greater 
share of imperial resources lay in adopting Islam.!3 In 739, these developments 
were manifested in the “Berber” revolts in North Africa, whose leaders adopted the 
secessionist and tribally oriented Kharijite strand of Islam. In Iraq and Iran, revolts 
tended to assume the character of bids for power at the imperial center: a series of 
rebellions against the Umayyads in the 740s were supported by aggrieved elem- 
ents in the Arab armies and in the wider Persian population; all took a proto-Shiii 


22 Robinson 2005a, 31-44. 
13 Bulliet 1979, 84-110; Daniel 1979, 25-72; Crone 2006. 
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orientation (that is, they emphasized close kinship with the Prophet Muhammad as 
the basis of caliphal legitimacy). 

In 747 one of these eastern rebellions broke out near Merv, in the province 
of Khurasan (modern eastern Iran, northern Afghanistan, and southern Turk- 
menistan). It was timed to exploit the third civil war—a violent dynastic con- 
flict that had split the Umayyads and their Syrian armies since 744. In the wake 
of sweeping victories by the rebels, Abu al-‘Abbas al-Saffah, from the Abbasid 
branch of Quraysh, was installed as caliph at the congregational mosque in Kufa, 
Iraq. Shortly afterward, the last Syrian Marwanid caliph was killed as he fled west 
through Egypt. Abu al-‘Abbas (r. 750-754) was succeeded by his brother al-Mansur 
(r. 754-775), the founder of Baghdad and the ruler from whom all Abbasid caliphs 
during the next 504 years were descended. Both men were great-great grandsons of 
al-‘Abbas, an uncle of the Prophet Muhammad, and so could appeal to the proto- 
Shi‘i sentiments of the revolutionaries. 

Following the Abbasid Revolution, the descendants of al-Mansur presided over 
the consolidation and development of what would become the classical institutions 
of Islamic government. At the same time, the Abbasids exchanged their proto-Shi‘it 
stance (which could always be outflanked by those who claimed direct descent 
from the Prophet) for an alliance with the scholars of an emergent traditionalist 
Sunni Islam. The traditionalist Sunnis placed less emphasis on the caliph’s bloodline 
and charismatic leadership, and instead stressed consensus among Muslim scholars 
in the interpretation of religion, particularly as embodied in the shar? a, or religious 
law, as derived from traditions about the Prophet and his Muslim contemporaries, 
the Companions.!4 

The Abbasids of the eighth and ninth centuries were the last genuinely impe- 
rial caliphs. Apart from provinces in the far west, which were never under Abbasid 
control, the Abbasid Caliphate initially retained and reinforced the empire's po- 
litical integrity. However, corrosive interactions between political ambitions in 
the provinces and within the ruling dynasty began to erode it: already by 800, al- 
Mansur’s grandson, Harun al-Rashid (r. 786-809), had to cede independence to the 
governors of Ifriqiya (Tunisia); on his death, civil war pitted the imperial center at 
Baghdad against the northeastern frontier of Khurasan. In a repetition of the pat- 
tern established by the Abbasid Revolution, Khurasan defeated the center. However, 
the conflict was prolonged, and only in 819 did the victor, al-Mamun, return to 
Baghdad from Khurasan. After this war, the Abbasid caliph no longer appointed 
his relatives to the provinces. Instead he relied upon local dynasts and, from the 
830s, upon members of a new elite cavalry force recruited from Central Asia (“the 
Turks”), whose factions, garrisoned at the new capital of Samarra, quickly came to 
dominate the imperial apparatus, competing over the choice of caliph. 


4 On the evolution of Sunni law, see Schacht 1950; Melchert 1997; Hallaq 2005. Cf. Salaymeh 2016. On the 
Abbasids and Islam, see Zaman 1997; Crone 2004, 87-141. 
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The assassination of al-Mutawakkil (r. 847-861) by a Turkish faction triggered a 
decade-long crisis, often referred to as the “Samarran anarchy” (861-870). Unrest 
at the center prompted secession at the periphery, where local elites came to rec- 
ognize that there was little to be gained from anything but the most notional loy- 
alty to the caliphs. With declining tax revenues from the provinces, and damage 
wreaked upon Iraqi agriculture by civil war, came a downward spiral of decline. 
Autonomous military elites sprang up across Iran, some of whom threatened Iraq 
itself. At the same time, the Abbasids faced the challenge of the formation of the 
rival, Shi‘i, Fatimid Caliphate in North Africa (909-1171).!° 

After a brief revival of their fortunes in the late ninth and early tenth centuries, 
the Abbasids were subsumed by warlords—first by the Khazari Turkish general Ibn 
Raiq, in 936, and then after 945, by the Shi'i Buyid dynasty, from northern Iran. 
However, the collapse of the empire had left behind a patchwork of successor states, 
all of them, except Armenia, ruled by Muslims—testimony to the transformations 
wrought by the former empire. It is to the structures and dynamics of power within 
this empire that we can now turn, beginning with the economy. 


Economic Power 


As in all pre-modern polities, the underlying strength of the empire lay in its agri- 
cultural resources. By the 730s, the Caliphate incorporated about 11 million square 
kilometers of land. (For comparison, the Roman Empire at its zenith covered about 
5 million.)!® Most territories lay in a horizontal band, between 20 and 40 degrees 
north of the equator, and so they shared an arid climate, moderated by rainfall in 
highland zones, and by irrigation from major river systems.!” 

The two key regions were Egypt and Iraq. Each defied latitude through its water 
resources. The Nile Valley had been one of the most important sources of wheat 
and barley in the later Roman Empire, alongside other foods, and wine.'* Iran's Nile 
had been the confluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates in southern Iraq—known 
to the Arabs as the Sawad (“Black Earth”). Like Egypt, the primary product of the 
Sawad was grain.!® Between them, Egypt and southern Iraq probably accounted 
for more than two-fifths of the total revenue of the early Abbasid caliphate, with 
fourth-fifths of that share coming from Iraq. No other regions of the Caliphate were 
as productive as Iraq or Egypt, although Ifriqiya, in North Africa, the highlands 
and plains of Syria, and, in Iran, the highlands of Fars and the Jibal and the plains of 
Khurasan all also supported high yields.”° 


15 On this process of “decline and fall? see Kennedy 2004. 

16 Taagepera 1978, 117. Cf. Myrdal 2012. 

” The main exception is the Arabian Peninsula, which extends south to the 12th parallel. On the tendency 
of pre-modern polities to expand east-west and not north-south, see Turchin, Adams, and Hall 2006. 

18 Bagnall 1993, 20-34, 153-159; Palme 2007, 244. 

19 Waines 1977, 287-292. 

20 al-‘Ali 1971, 306-308; Kennedy 2004, 11-12, 30. 
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Ideas about nomadic destruction have been discredited by archaeology, which 
shows no discernible change in agriculture or in settlement in the immediate wake 
of the conquests.” Further, while there was major disruption of the upper echelons 
of the defeated aristocratic elite,” the middle-ranking aristocracy and the peas- 
antry survived largely unscathed and, with them, the agrarian infrastructure.” The 
new ruling elite at first comprised the Arabian commanders and their armies; then, 
after 692, the Umayyads and their allies; and then, after 750, the Abbasids and their 
Khurasanian supporters (each civil war reducing the former imperial elite to a pro- 
vincial one).4 Enormous private wealth was available to the new rulers: the caliphal 
dynasties and their governors amassed landed estates and invested their wealth in 
the infrastructure of irrigation.”° 

The conquests themselves encouraged agricultural expansion, since—in line with 
long-established custom—the terms of many peace treaties forbade the conquering 
Muslims from settling lands already under cultivation, and the evolving system of 
land law tended to encourage the exploitation of abandoned or uncultivated land.”° 
At the same time, new techniques and crops were disseminated by migration and 
settlement. This combination of fiscal policy and settlement patterns supported ur- 
banization, which further stimulated the exploitation ofland: for example, the impe- 
rial period saw the foundation of five major new urban centers in Iraq (Kufa, Basra, 
Wasit, Baghdad, and Samarra); Baghdad’s urban population in the ninth century 
may have been 500,000, and Basra was probably not much smaller, making these 
cities the largest outside China.”” Likewise, many of Khurasan’s urban populations 
grew from the low thousands to agglomerations of over 100,000 in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. These ninth-century cities supported a wealthy class of landowners 
and merchants, drawn to the city and to Islam by economic opportunity.”* 

The conquests also perpetuated the monetized economies of the late antique 
empires, uniting the gold-based North African and Mediterranean world with the 
silver-based Iranian plateau. Furthermore, the defeat of the former imperial elites 
had transferred huge reserves of bullion into the hands of the conquering armies, 
via loot and tribute, and through a taxation system based, even more than its Roman 
and Iranian precursors, upon payment in coins. This cash-based economy facilitated 
a sophisticated market in land and in goods, where merchants and entrepreneurs 
could flourish, supported by the common legal framework that emerged from the 
gradual elaboration of Islamic law during the eighth and ninth centuries.” 

The accumulation of wealth fueled long-distance trade, which built upon the es- 
tablished routes of late antiquity: the Mediterranean was connected to post-Roman 


21 Johns 1994; Banaji 2010, 174. 

22 Morony 1984, 190-199; Banaji 2010, 166-168. 

23 Morony 1984, 199-213. 

24 Crone 1980, 39. 

25 Banaji 2010, 169-176. 

6 On the treaties: Levy-Rubin 2011, 42-45. On the cultivation of “dead” land: Banaji 2010, 171. 
27 Kennedy 2011. 

28 Watson 1983; Kennedy 2002, 156; Bulliet 1994, 67-79; 2009. 

2° Kennedy 2002; Banaji 2010, 173-175. 
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Germanic Europe to the north and to sub-Saharan West Africa in the south; the 
Iranian plateau linked to the Russian river system to the north, to China and Central 
Asia to the east, and to East Africa and India via the Gulf to the south. Each route 
carried flows of high-value commodities: salt and gold from sub-Saharan Africa; furs 
from Russia and Scandinavia; copper and felt from Turkic Central Asia; worked silk 
and ceramics from China; iron and spices from Africa and India. There was also an 
extensive human traffic: Africans, Slavs, and Turks were imported from the frontiers, 
as domestic slaves and, at an elite level, as soldiers and bureaucrats; although the 
Sawad is the only region where the intensive use of agricultural slavery is attested.°° 


Organizational Power I: The Structures 
of Provincial Government 


‘The scale of the conquests created a logistical challenge. This was partially met by the 
capacity of the Arabian nomads to exploit the infrastructure of the defeated empires. 
The use of express riders for communication was already known in pre-Islamic Arabia 
(barid, from Greek beredarion); after the conquests, Arabian, Roman, and Iranian 
practices were combined. In optimal conditions, the barid’s relays could cover per- 
haps 300 kilometers a day, making the journey from Samarra, in Iraq, to Damascus, in 
Syria, in six days, or, over difficult terrain from Gurgan, in northern Iran, to Baghdad 
in less than a fortnight.*! 

Another response to the problem of scale was the empire’s devolved provincial 
structure, with power vested in a few governors (amirs) who ruled large swaths of 
territory. There were other provincial administrative officials, among them the sahib 
al-shurta (chief of the militia), the muhtasib (market inspector), the qadi (judge), 
as well as katibs (scribes) and mils (officials) managing administration and tax. 
Most had analogues in pre-Islamic administration, and uniform practice was only 
established gradually. However, power tended to be concentrated in the hands of 
the amir; down to the early Abbasid period, most of these provincial appointments 
were in his hands.*? 

The first imperial structure was built around three large provinces ruled from 
Medina, each determined by the shape of the conquered administration. Syria and its 
four (and then five) military districts (junds) coincided approximately with the mil- 
itary spheres of influence of the senior Roman commanders in the region (duces).*° 
Unusually, it retained Damascus as its administrative capital—perhaps a reflec- 
tion of the continued importance of the Romano-Syrians there. Likewise, the basic 
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structure of Roman Egypt was retained, but ruled from a new garrison at Fustat, near 
the Roman fortress at Babylon, just south of the Delta.*4 In contrast, the Sasanian 
“Western Quarter” (Khvarvaran) was divided in two by the conquests. Its southern 
reaches formed Iraq (Sasanian Asorestan), which was subdivided between two new 
urban centers: Kufa was near the old capital of the Sasanians’ Arab allies, at Hira; 
Basra was 400 kilometers or so southeast, near the Sasanian Gulf port of Ubulla.*° The 
northern part of Khvarvaran took longer to subdue.*° 

When Damascus replaced Medina as the imperial metropolis in 661, the Hijaz be- 
came a province, with governors of other regions of the Arabian Peninsula subor- 
dinate to a Medinan governor appointed by Damascus. The same period witnessed 
the extension of Islamic rule into Ifriqiya (Roman Byzacena), where the new garrison 
of Qayrawan was built in 670, and into Sasanian Khurasan, where the former cap- 
ital of Merv had been retained, and was garrisoned with troops sent from Iraq in the 
following year. Governors of new conquests tended to be appointed from the region 
that colonized them; Ifriqiya was subordinate to Egypt, and Khurasan to Iraq. Beyond 
these garrisons, and the territories they controlled, administrative power was limited; 
for example, it was only in the early Marwanid period that Islamic rule began to be ex- 
tended into northern Iraq (the Jazira), and into the rest of the Iranian plateau.°” 

Gubernatorial appointments reflect the evolution of imperial power. In the sev- 
enth century, key governorships were granted to relatives of the caliph, or other 
close tribal allies. Then, under the Marwanid Umayyads, there was a growing ten- 
dency to appoint men from more obscure origins, who had risen to prominence 
through their military and administrative abilities—a reflection of the growing 
institutional strength of the army and the bureaucracy. Nonetheless, this change 
should not be overstated: these appointments were mixed with those of members of 
the ruling dynasty, and close associations of kinship, marriage, and patronage still 
bound a small patrimonial elite together.** 

After the Abbasid Revolution, the major provincial governorships (largely the same 
as those of later Umayyad times) usually went to the cadet branches of the Abbasid 
family. Where Abbasids were not appointed, senior figures from the revolutionary 
Khurasanian army were preferred. Although some of the Abbasid appointees devel- 
oped a degree of autonomous, and hereditary, power, most governors were deposed 
and replaced fairly frequently in the early Abbasid period.*? Greater centralized power 
is reflected in the direct appointment of senior provincial tax officials and judges by 
the caliph.” 

The importance of the revolutionary army and the growth of centralized power 
also caused changes in relations between the imperial court and the periphery.*! 
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In the absence of primogeniture, two heirs had tended to be appointed to succeed 
one after the other, in an attempt to balance competing interests at court and in the 
armies. In the Umayyad period, the devolved imperial structure had meant that the 
key interest groups were within Syria—the Umayyad family and the Syrian tribes— 
and so the Umayyad caliphs and their heirs had usually remained in Syria. In con- 
trast, the more centralized Abbasid Caliphate had a metropolitan elite connected 
to the frontier armies, and provincial elites with interests at the center. As a result, 
Abbasid heirs, and the factions that supported them, were appointed to a new, 
supra-provincial level of administration. The division was usually between two 
crown princes, each with responsibility for one of the two prestigious frontier zones 
of Anatolia and Khurasan, and associated adjoining provinces. 

Pressure from metropolitan factions and their provincial supporters tended to 
force the nomination of a second heir upon the caliph, and so violent conflict be- 
tween heirs took place in three successive generations, before a full-blown civil war 
erupted in 810-819. After then, regional and provincial appointments tended to be 
granted to army commanders and provincial warlords in return for loyalty to the 
incumbent caliph, bringing an end to an Abbasid dynastic presence in the prov- 
inces and an end to provincial involvement in the succession. With the collapse of 
the 860s, even indirect power over the provinces was ended; Abbasid administra- 
tive power was now limited to Iraq and western Iran; after 936, it was confined fur- 
ther, to a few quarters of Baghdad itself. 


Organizational Power II: Fiscal Administration 


The earliest fiscal arrangements saw local Roman and Sasanian practice co-opted 
to pay the Arab-Muslim armies. Tax was coordinated from the new provincial cap- 
itals, overseen from Medina and, after 661, from Damascus. The best evidence is 
from Egypt, where the arid climate has preserved local administrative papyri in 
large numbers. These indicate significantly continuity of Roman agrarian and fiscal 
administration at all but the most elite levels. Receipts for regular fiscal demands, 
and references to correspondence with senior figures in the new Arabian elite, re- 
flect systematic taxation based on continuation of the Roman model. However, the 
presence of Greek terms of non-Egyptian origin implies oversight from the Syrian 
metropolis after 661; coordination with the imperial center even before then is indi- 
cated by the diversion of the annona (grain supply) to Medina (and then Damascus), 
and by the importance of Egyptian naval resources to Mediterranean campaigns.” 
Nonetheless, the devolved administration continued to place great power over rev- 
enue in the provincial governors’ hands. The majority of revenues were spent within 
the provinces rather than returned to the center, and the literary sources are full of 
stories about the governors’ personal enrichment through fiscal abuses. Indeed, the 
torture of an outgoing governor by his replacement in order to extract embezzled 
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revenue is a recurrent motif. In fact, the governor needed this revenue to maintain 
his position: as an outsider to provincial networks, financial patronage was the basis 
of his power. His biggest outlay was paying the provincial garrison, but “ashraf [tribal 
leaders], visitors, potential rebels, family, friends, poets, and other hangers-on” all also 
had to be paid. Only then could a fixed sum be returned to the imperial center.** 

Despite the inefficiencies in the system, tax revenues returned to the metropolis 
sustained the caliphs and their armies from the seventh century into the ninth cen- 
tury. The majority of this tax was collected in precious metal coins and redistributed 
in payments to the imperial army: the Syrians in Umayyad times, and then the 
Khurasanians, Transoxianans, and Turks in the Abbasid period.“ (Although, like the 
provincial governors, the caliphs also had to support a wide array of other courtiers 
and clients, through both cash and gifts.) On precise numbers, the sources do not 
inspire great confidence. However, the annual income of the Abbasid treasury be- 
tween 788 and 814 is consistently reported as being between 467,170,000 and 
520,272,000 dirhams.*? (For comparison, in ca. 670, 56,000,000 dirhams are said 
to have been spent within Iraq, from a total tax yield there of 60,000,000; and in ca. 
724—an exceptional year in Egypt—about 14,000,000 dirhams are said to have been 
spent there, from a total yield of 48,000,000.*°) Payment in kind did continue along- 
side coinage: thousands of tons of grain are mentioned, alongside items crucial to 
maintaining the prestige of the royal court: a list from 788 lists the silk and wool robes 
for high-status ceremonial gifts in the Middle Eastern tradition, but also fruits and 
sweets, clay for chancery seals, and slave-girls.*” 

Tax reform and reorganization punctuate the history of the early caliphate. Alt- 
hough the precise extent of the transformation remains disputed, a sudden change 
in the volume of material evidence, supported by the testimony of the literary 
sources, suggests that the victory of the Marwanid Umayyads in the second civil 
war (683-692) prompted an important step change in the fiscal capacity of the em- 
pire.*® During and after ‘Abd al-Malik’s reign, censuses and cadastral surveys be- 
came more frequent and sometimes took place simultaneously in more than one 
province; anguish in the Syriac sources for the late seventh and early eighth cen- 
turies suggest that these reforms yielded results. Indeed, the pressures of taxation 
prompted flight from the land, and various administrative innovations, including 
passports (sijillat), along with severe punitive regimes, were introduced.” The 
reform of the precious metal coinage in the 690s, which was the medium for the 
collection of a significant proportion of tax revenue,” also reflects increased organ- 
izational power. By the 720s a standard epigraphic form, carrying Qur’anic text, was 
used in mints across most of the Caliphate.*! 
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The Abbasids were able to secure higher revenues than the Marwanids, not least 
through direct control of Iraq, in which they invested heavily during the eighth cen- 
tury.° Beyond Iraq, Egyptian papyri and parchments from Khurasan and Bactria 
show consistency in fiscal practice and terminology at each end of Abbasid terri- 
tory.°> The steady income recorded for the early Abbasid period also suggests that 
the system functioned consistently until the fourth civil war of 810-819. After then, 
damage to the Sawad and the loss of provinces caused a fall in annual revenue of 
about 100,000,000 dirhams. This decline worsened rapidly after the 860s, when in- 
dependent local elites became the beneficiaries of key centers of agricultural pro- 
duction, with only Iraq left for the Abbasids. However, the Sawad’s fragile canal 
system had failed, thanks to long-term mismanagement, civil war, and the insurrec- 
tion of the slaves who worked it. A 75 percent decline in revenue there between 788 
and 915 brought the imperial taxation system to an end.** 


Organizational Power III: Imperial Administrative Elites 


The metropolitan administration quickly came to depend heavily upon Roman and 
Sasanian personnel. Although the settlement of the armies in new garrison camps 
and their payment according to common principles indicate a degree of central ad- 
ministration from the outset,*° it was the relocation of the caliphal capital to Syria 
that created courts in the Middle Eastern imperial tradition. Sarjun ibn Mansur 
al-Rumi (“the Roman’) is said to have held senior administrative positions for more 
than 40 years, from Mu‘awiya to ‘Abd al-Malik.°° By the end of the Umayyad pe- 
riod, the metropolitan administration was fully Arabized: Salim Abu al-‘Ala’ (d. ca. 
744) and ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yahya (d. ca. 750) were Iraqis of Aramaean heritage 
who served as the last heads of the Marwanid “bureau of state letters” (diwan al- 
ras@il), and are closely associated with the earliest extant Arabic chancery prose.*” 

The Abbasids appropriated most of the Umayyad administrative apparatus (al- 
though some senior figures, such as ‘Abd al-Hamid, were killed),°® while drawing 
new groups from post-Sasanian Khurasan into a much larger ruling elite. Abbasid 
patronage created powerful dynasties of scribes, the most famous of whom are the 
Barmakid descendants of a Buddhist priesthood from Balkh, in Khurasan, who 
served the first three generations of Abbasid caliphs, and presided over the expan- 
sion of the imperial bureaucracy and the creation of the post of vizier (senior impe- 
rial administrator).*? 
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The same patterns of patronage occurred at lower levels in the bureaucracy, and 
at the courts of members of the ruling elite, creating a competitive milieu which 
was the crucible for rapid advances in the skills and technology demanded by the 
Abbasids and their supporters: mathematics, medicine, metallurgy, astrology, phi- 
losophy, theology, geography, history, and other sciences and disciplines. Specialist 
knowledge of Sasanian administrative traditions, the Arabic language, and Islamic 
law and religion created a class of bureaucrats (the kuttab), who sustained a dis- 
tinctively Islamic statecraft, and who could transfer their services between courts 
within the Abbasid Caliphate, or in the Muslim successor states beyond it. 


Coercive Power 


If the history of administration is in many ways one of continuity, in which the 
structures of the former empires were assimilated and Islamized, then the history 
of the empire’s coercive power is one of disruptive discontinuity. Each major civil 
war created a new military elite at the imperial center, which displaced but did not 
eradicate the old one.*! The first four of these violent transformations were caused 
by interactions between the factions in Quraysh, competing for the caliphate itself, 
and groups on the frontiers, ambitious for greater power within the empire: Syrian 
and Khurasanian armies each won two civil wars, promoting their own candidates 
for the caliphate in the process (in 661 and 692, and in 750 and 819, respectively). 

The dynamic in the mid-ninth and early tenth centuries was different. As di- 
rect control of the provinces fell away, imperial politics became palace politics: in 
833 a senior member of the Abbasid family used his personal military following, 
recruited from slaves bought in Transoxiana and Central Asia, to seize power—an 
event that was followed within five years by a violent purge of the former military 
elite. The “Samarran anarchy” of 861-870 saw various Central Asian commanders 
promoting their puppet Abbasids. Finally, a brief renaissance in Abbasid power in 
the early tenth century was snuffed out by financial collapse and consequent transfer 
of military power to the amir al-umarda (“commander of the commanders”). 

An important consequence of these sporadic evolutions in the relations between 
the caliphs and their military support was the detachment of (male) Muslim iden- 
tity from the obligation to participate in violence.® In the seventh century there 
was no significant distinction between a male member of the new Arabian mon- 
otheist federation and an imperial soldier, just as there was no distinction be- 
tween a tribesman and potential warrior: military expansion was a religious duty, 
and proof of God's support for the faithful emigrants. Likewise, most of the Syrian 
tribesmen who supported the early Umayyads were both nomads and soldiers. The 
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wider military elite was the newly migrated male monotheist Arabian population, 
with the addition of certain elements formerly loyal to the Roman and Sasanian 
empires; the taxes gathered by the provincial governors in the provinces were then 
redistributed to this conquering elite in stipends (a/d). 

However, already by the early eighth century, members of this new elite who 
claimed their stipend but did not serve in the armies were a problem for provincial 
governors; a distinction between civilians and professional soldiers had emerged 
among what was still essentially a colonial Arabian elite, albeit one that had already 
drawn into it a significant minority of the conquered population. With the recruit- 
ment of specialists in violence from the frontiers by rulers eager to shore up or seize 
power came further dislocation between civilians and the military. The corollary 
was that the doctrine of jihad as a merely collective obligation gradually became 
dominant; by the ninth century, the average male Muslim was now a tax-paying 
urban civilian, with little or nothing in common ethnically, linguistically, or cultur- 
ally with the Central Asian soldiery he supported. 

Beyond the imperial center, there was more continuity. Provincial governors 
depended upon troops recruited locally to maintain order, and imperial forces were 
only called in to suppress dissent or to augment local resources. Furthermore, as in 
any pre-modern empire, there were also many independent violent actors. Where 
they fought non-Muslims in frontier regions beyond the state’s control, they were 
tolerated and were at least notionally supported; indeed, the “voluntary jihad war- 
rior” (al-mutatawwi’) gained a formal status in Islamic thought that reflects this.™ 
However, when autonomous men of violence challenged the state in regions where 
it claimed to maintain order, they were suppressed as brigands or robbers and, 
when they overtly challenged the legitimacy of the state itself, as rebels or heretics. 

Highlands and deserts were often terres d’insolence. In the Umayyad period, the 
mountains of Anatolia and Lebanon harbored the Mardaite Christians (al-Jarajima), 
often supported by the Romans; in the seventh century, parts of Iraq were centers of 
Kharijite resistance—renegade Arabian tribal groups, but dependent upon forms of 
local support, which ranged from acquiescence to active participation; from the 680s, 
similar Kharijite movements spread to southern and eastern Iran, the Jazira, and the 
Arabian Peninsula itself. Indigenous resistance from Berber nomad tribesmen was 
recurrent in North Africa, where Kharijism was eventually adopted as an ideology 
of resistance to the imperial center. The highlands of the Caucasus and Afghanistan 
(and the lowlands adjoining them) also proved very difficult to dominate, making 
these hills a favored destination for rebels seeking refuge.°” 

After two decades of turmoil following the Abbasid Revolution, campaigns con- 
tinued to penetrate highland regions. Many began as local initiatives by Arab (or 
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Arabized) Muslim actors: Sistan (southeastern Iran and western Afghanistan) was 
the scene of fighting between various armed groups throughout the Abbasid pe- 
riod; the highlands of Armenia and Azerbaijan were another such frontier zone. 
When these regions threw up threats of potentially greater than local significance, 
imperial resources were deployed against them: in the campaigns against Hamza 
ibn Adharak (d. 828), in Sistan, and Babak (d. 838), in Azerbaijan, provincial unrest 
was met by prolonged and ultimately effective campaigns by Abbasid field armies.°° 

The balance of coercive power in the empire tipped decisively after the 860s, 
when weakness at the center created opportunities for autonomous military actors. 
After 868 Egypt was ruled by Ahmad ibn Tulun (r. 868-884) who, while notionally 
loyal to the Abbasids, rarely returned revenues to Iraq. At the same time, the Tahirid 
governors of Khurasan rapidly lost ground to Saffarid military adventurers from 
Sistan. The rebellion among agricultural slaves in the Sawad was only suppressed 
by the Abbasid field army after 14 years of fighting.© Factional conflict within the 
same field army eventually facilitated dominance of Iraq itself by the Buyid dynasty, 
who were Daylami soldiers formerly in the entourage of an independent north 
Iranian warlord, Mardavij ibn Ziyar (d. 935). 

It is worth noting that external competition from rival imperial powers was never a 
serious existential threat to the Caliphate. Soon after the initial Arabian victories, the 
Iranian empire collapsed. Although Rome survived, her initial efforts to respond were 
weak; the failure of the Arab siege of Constantinople, in 717-718, marks the begin- 
ning ofan approximate equilibrium between the two powers. On other frontiers, there 
were opponents who proved to bea significant military challenge to the Muslims, no- 
tably the Khazars and Turgesh, but none posed a threat to the existence of the empire. 
Rather, it was internal conflict that brought about collapse. What saved the caliph 
from the wreckage was the tremendous success of the ideology that he represented, 
and for many of whose adherents he remained a legitimating figurehead. 


Ideological Power 


Discussions of ideology in Islamic history tend to focus on religion. To some ex- 
tent, this is as it should be: monotheist scriptural religion was the idiom of political 
thought in late antiquity, and other ideological structures were often understood in 
relation to it. However, religion was not the only dimension of ideological power 
in the first Muslim Empire, and two others bear consideration. One is monarchy 
and aristocracy—kingship and inherited elite status were a near ubiquitous frame- 
work for organizing political power in the ancient and early medieval Middle East, 
as elsewhere in West Eurasia.”° A third political idiom besides religion and mon- 
archy is ethnic identity: the language of tribal identity within the emigrant Arabian 
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population, as well as other Middle Eastern ethnicities, as they were transformed by 
encounters with Arabian power.’! 

Given its importance, it makes sense to begin with the changing relationship be- 
tween religion and centralized power. That a unified polity under the leadership of 
one man was the political form for the community of the faithful never seems to 
have been in serious doubt among the ruling elite: the caliph was in some sense the 
representative on earth of God’s covenant with Humanity; in turn, his covenants 
with other political leaders legitimated their positions. Even where a caliphs, or a 
dynasty’s, legitimacy was contested, this was also the legitimatory basis of the re- 
bels’ alternative candidate.” 

At the outset, caliphal authority had a personal and charismatic quality; the early 
Muslim community was characterized both by monotheist piety and millenarian 
conviction.”* However, with the growing scale and complexity of the Muslim polity 
in the wake of the early conquests, unified religious authority became impossible. 
Men with a particular reputation for piety, usually combined with an authoritative 
understanding of religious tradition, became crucial to quotidian religious life across 
the empire, both as independent religious scholars (‘ulama’), and as judges (qadis), 
serving the state.”4 As such, they were potential alternative loci of ideological power 
beyond the caliph himself, and both conflict and cooperation between the caliphs and 
religious scholars are recorded in the sources almost from the beginning.’° With the 
rise of mercantile and landowning local Muslim elites, for whom Islam was the idiom 
of local social, political, legal, and economic life, the ‘ulamd’ to whom they looked for 
religious leadership began to form an ideological elite, independent of state power.’° 

The consequence was a decline in the religious authority of the caliphs. The ex- 
tent to which the conflict between the caliph and some tradition-oriented scholars 
during the mila (“inquisition”) of 833-851 marks a watershed remains open to 
question: caliphs and scholars had contested authority over religion and the law be- 
fore then, and they would continue to do so in subsequent centuries.’” However, the 
failure of the caliphs’ attempt to impose a centrally determined theological ortho- 
doxy on scholars serving within the administration does illustrate that, by the mid- 
ninth century, the ‘ulama@ could derive power from support within the burgeoning 
urban population; the abandonment of the milina saw the caliph align himself with 
a populist, traditionalist tendency among scholars in Baghdad that would form 
much of the basis of Sunni Islam. 

The other challenge to caliphal religious authority came from charismatic and 
millenarian movements, which tended to locate authority in numinous individuals. 
Smaller resistance movements either established peripheral polities under sectarian 
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leadership, or were crushed by the empire’s coercive resources. However, when 
widely accepted interpretations of Islam combined with significant political 
grievances, they were potentially threatening to the existing order. The preemi- 
nent examples are the Abbasid Revolution, in 750, and the coming to power of the 
Fatimid caliphs in North Africa in 909 (which resembled the Abbasid Revolution in 
a number of ways). It is telling that both were Shi‘i in complexion: in each case, kin- 
ship with the Prophet trumped the charismatic authority of the incumbent rulers, 
and contributed to the millenarian tone of the revolution. 

In the struggle for ideological hegemony, the caliphs had the advantages con- 
ferred by their access to more material forms of power. The first conflicts over legit- 
imacy within the Quraysh immediately prompted the channeling of resources into 
the public articulation of caliphal authority:’* in the immediate aftermath of the first 
civil war, the first documentary attestations of the title “commander of the faithful” 
(amir al-muminin) on coins, on papyrus protocols, and in inscriptions appear in 
the name of Mu‘awiya; ‘Abd al-Malik began the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem even 
as he fought the second one. In its wake, coins and milestones attested in Arabic to 
‘Abd al-Malik’s status as commander of the faithful; there are also some coins from 
the mid-690s that describe him as “God's Caliph” (khalifat Allah, i.e., “God’s Deputy” 
or “Representative”)—the first documentary attestations of this title.”? The construc- 
tion of further imperial mosques and the production of elaborate large-folio Qur’ans 
continued under ‘Abd al-Malik’s son and successor, al-Walid I (r. 705-715).°° By the 
late Umayyad period, a scribal tradition for the communication and promulgation of 
caliphal authority across the empire had also been established.*! 

The Abbasids’ innovations reflected new ideological claims and greater capacity 
to articulate them. As with earlier urban centers, Baghdad was centered upon the 
mosque-palace complex, where the juxtaposition of the ruler’s residence with the 
main congregational mosque expressed sacral monarchy in architectural form. 
However, Baghdad's scale, and its imposing round walls, introduced new symbolic 
resonances not seen before in Islamic architecture. In keeping with efforts to har- 
ness and “routinize” the millenarian atmosphere of the revolution, the city’s formal 
name was Madinat al-Salam (“The City of Salvation”).** For the same reason, the 
caliphs adopted sacral epithets (Jagqabs), promulgated on coins, in scribal protocol, 
and on ceremonial robes: al-Mansur (“The One Made Victorious”) was succeeded 
by his son, al-Mahdi (“The Redeemer”), and then by his grandsons, al-Hadi (“The 
Guide”) and al-Rashid (“The Rightly-Guided”).° 

All these efforts were communicative—they were directed at persuading var- 
ious constituencies of the caliphs’ legitimacy and power. Much can be explained by 
the changing composition of the military and administrative elite: the Roman in- 
fluence in early Umayyad architecture partially reflected their dependence on the 
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Romano-Syrian tribes; the importance of Khurasanian and Transoxianan troops and 
scribes to the Abbasids prompted Iranian forms of royal expression, including the 
round city, sacral epithets, and later, the coronation of senior commanders.*4 The same 
Persian influence can be seen in the literary output of the court—as for example in the 
literary production of the early Abbasid scribe, Ibn al-Mugqaffa' (d. ca. 756), or in the 
ninth-century “Book of the Crown” (Kitab al-Taj) on the protocol of the royal court.®° 

However, there were other audiences, too, including non-Muslim elites beyond 
the borders of the Caliphate. In a world where acceptance of religious doctrine was 
tantamount to the acceptance of political subordination, the Umayyads’ assertion 
of ideological difference with Christianity on coins and papyri, which circulated 
beyond the Caliphate’s borders, affirmed their independent status.*° In the Abbasid 
period, when Islamic hegemony was established, and coins carrying Quranic 
slogans were hoarded and imitated far beyond the Caliphate’s borders, the ceremo- 
nial of the caliphal court inspired awe through its display of wealth and power.*’ 

Within the empire, religious doctrine also served a related purpose: taxation, and 
the associated coercive controls on movement, were periodically imposed on the in- 
digenous rural populations not just for administrative and directly coercive reasons, 
but also in order to maintain the symbolic hierarchy between the ruling Muslim elite 
and the ruled non-Muslim majority.** Likewise, the strictures of the ninth-century 
“Covenant of ‘Umar,’ which codified the position of non-Muslims, reflect the assim- 
ilation of elements of Sasanian ideas about status into Islamic culture.*? 

Besides religion and monarchy, ethnic identity was a third ideological idiom. Very 
early Islam does not appear to have been a religion that proselytized much beyond 
the Arabic-speaking population; in a manner reminiscent of the Ancient Near East, 
war was waged against the empires to the north not in order to “spread the word” but 
so that God would open (fataha) the resources of their territories to His believers.” 
Where non-Arabians were brought into the ruling elite, they often came as “clients” 
(mawali), sponsored by an individual, and associated with that sponsor’s tribe. Most 
were soldiers or bureaucrats; freed slaves were described by the same term.”! 

Because of the numbers they could mobilize, the most potent ideological 
challenges to the Umayyads were those articulated in terms that could unite the 
non-Arabian, non-Muslim population with rebellious groups among the Muslims. 
The sources often refer to non-Arab rebels as mawali, and no doubt non-Arab 
members of the elite did take part in rebellions. However, Patricia Crone has pointed 
out that non-Muslims had most to gain from overthrowing the established order, 
and has proposed that many of these mawali were new converts who sought to use 
the hegemonic ideology to claim a place in the ruling elite: hence, Kharijite doctrine 
was adopted by the “Berbers” of North Africa at the end of the Umayyad period; at 
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the same time, “proto-Shii” and millenarian rhetoric about the rights of the family 
of the Prophet united Persians and Arabs in Khurasan.”” 

When the latter group overthrew the Umayyads in 750, and installed the great- 
great grandsons of the Prophet’s uncle al-‘Abbas as caliphs, the predominantly 
Arabian ethnic character of the imperial army and administration was brought 
to an end.®’ Very large numbers of Persian converts now held senior positions. As 
a consequence, mawla now became a formal title of certain ranks in the Abbasid 
administration—a free Muslim could be of any ethnicity and no longer needed to 
be tied to an Arabian tribe. Only the office of caliph remained an Arabian preserve, 
because of the unassailable importance of kinship with the Prophet himself. 

Conversion also accelerated in the provinces during the early Abbasid period: 
estimates by Richard Bulliet, based on prosopographical data from Nishapur in 
Khurasan, suggest that mass conversion contributed to urbanization; whereas less 
than a sixth of the population there may have been Muslim in 750, perhaps a third 
were Muslim by 800, and two-thirds by 850; at the same time, Nishapur expanded 
from a population of a few thousand toward 100,000. 

Conversion made Islam a ubiquitous language of political discourse: revolts that 
appealed to pre-Islamic, non-Muslim, or syncretic identities (such as those of the 
Mardaites in the Umayyad period, some of the early “Berber” revolts, and the revolt 
of Babak in the 820s and 830s) became less frequent, and resistance in the name 
of Islam became the norm.”4 More often than not, these rebellions were Shi‘i in 
complexion, largely for reasons connected to the changing relationship between 
the caliphs and Islamic doctrine: Abbasid attempts to assert their Shi‘i credentials 
during and after the revolution of 750 had been outflanked by direct descendants of 
the Prophet, and so they came to align themselves instead with the emergent proto- 
Sunni scholarly class, who did not require that the caliph be directly descended 
from the Prophet. In contrast, Kharijite articulations of Islam, which emphasized 
consensus around militant and pious leadership, seem to have thrived only in 
tribal contexts. Having been the focus of many rebellions in the Umayyad era, the 
Kharijite movement faded as an ideological force.°° 


Conclusions 


The parallels between the medieval Caliphate, the papacy, and the Holy Roman em- 
perorship with which this chapter began are a function of the common origins of 
the Islamic world and Christian Europe in the transformation of the Roman Empire 
in late antiquity.°° What made Islam different from the Latin West was that Roman 
(and Sasanian) hegemony was ended by nomad conquest in a matter of decades, 
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and that the new elite had come from a place on the former imperial periphery 
where a significant variant of the monotheist ideology at the core had taken hold. 
As a result, the Arabian armies appropriated functioning imperial administrative 
structures in the name of an Arabian strand of monotheism which sustained a dis- 
tinctive religious and cultural identity.” 

The upheavals of civil war overturned the imperial elite on three occasions in the 
name of this religion. Meanwhile, the knowledge required for administration, and 
for the interpretation of the religious tradition, became a source of social power 
for two new, overlapping, social classes: Perso-Islamic administrative traditions 
were the preserve of the secretarial courtly elite; Islamic scriptural and interpre- 
tive traditions became the basis of the authority of the far larger and more socially 
diverse networks of ‘ulama’. These classes were partially detached from centralized 
imperial power: the kuttab could serve any Muslim ruler; most ‘ulamd@ were rooted 
in the economic and social networks of the burgeoning provincial cities. As im- 
perial power collapsed, these classes sustained a distinctively Islamic civilization, 
while they, and many of their military overlords, still looked to the caliphate as a 
figurehead embodying the unity of God’s community on earth. 


Further Reading 


Besides those works cited in the preceding, two important overviews of early Islamic 
history include: H. Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates: The Islamic 
Near East from the sixth century to the eleventh century. 3rd ed. (London, 2016); 
C. E Robinson, ed., The New Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 1: The Formation of 
the Islamic World Sixth to Eleventh Centuries (Cambridge, 2010). On the conquests 
and the Umayyad period, see: R. G. Hoyland, In God’s Path: The Arab Conquests 
and the Creation of an Islamic empire (Oxford, 2015) and G. R. Hawting, The First 
Dynasty of Islam: The Umayyad Caliphate AD 661-750, 2nd ed. (London, 2000). 
On the scholarly religious classes of Sunni Islam, see J. E. Brockopp, Muhammad's 
Heirs: The Rise of Muslim Scholarly Communities, 622-950 (Cambridge, 2017). 
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13 
The Tang Empire 


Mark Edward Lewis 


Like the other enduring empires in East Asia, the Han and the Qing, the Tang dy- 
nasty was an age of transformation. Its first half was the age of conquest and glory, 
made possible by institutions that had evolved in nomad-dominated northern 
China during the four centuries following the Han. However, these institutions 
declined, and the court never recovered from the cataclysmic An Lushan rebellion 
(756-763 CE). This rebellion was not only a pivotal moment in the dynasty’s history, 
but in the entire trajectory of China's development. The Japanese historian Naito 
Torajiro (1866-1934) argued that the transition that began in the mid-eighth cen- 
tury from the Tang to the Song dynasty marked the shift from “medieval” to “early 
modern” China. While this Western periodization is suspect, subsequent scholar- 
ship has confirmed the value of the hypothesis that the second half of the Tang dy- 
nasty witnessed the first steps toward the political, social, and artistic forms that 
distinguished later imperial China from the earlier dynasties.! 

First, the shift from early to later Tang was marked by an institutional revolution. 
‘The early Tang state inherited the institutions of the Northern dynasties. Its official 
landholding system was the “equal-field system” in which state-owned land was pe- 
riodically redistributed to families who worked it. Associated with this were levies 
in grain, cloth, and labor service exacted in a fixed amount from all households that 
received land. The military system combined reliance on foreign nomadic forces 
and professional soldiers at the frontier with elite military households organized in 
the “divisional army” that was concentrated in the capital region. Major cities were 
divided into walled wards, with trade largely restricted to specified markets. Society 
was dominated at the highest level by a small number of families who had enjoyed 
empire-wide prestige for centuries, as well as a lower level of regionally eminent 
families. All these institutions were eliminated in the course of the dynasty, except 
for the dominance of the great families, which ended only with the Tang itself. 

While these changes had distinctive histories, the overarching pattern was the 
abandonment of state control and the increasing commercialization and urbaniz- 
ation of life. The state gave up attempts to regulate or restrict landownership, and 
began to tax actual property rather than a standardized household. The family- 
based military system was replaced largely by professional soldiers. Spatial 
restrictions of trade in cities broke down, shifting toward the late imperial pattern in 


! This chapter is extracted from Lewis 2009b. 
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which commerce was dispersed along streets in association with residence. While 
a recognized elite status survived to the end of the dynasty, these families were in- 
creasingly linked to the state through the examination system. They disappeared for 
all time with the collapse of the dynasty. 

A second change was the emergence ofa new cultural geography and the closely re- 
lated development of inter-regional trade. Specifically, in the Tang the economic and 
cultural center of the Chinese world shifted permanently from the Yellow River Valley 
to the drainage basin of the Yangzi and points south. This shift allowed a transfor- 
mation of agriculture, due to the warmer and wetter climate of the south, and also of 
trade, due to the large-scale transportation of bulk goods on the southern waterways. 
This in turn facilitated the emergence of major cities in the south entirely based on 
their commercial role, the regional specialization of production, and the commercial- 
ization of crops such as timber, fruits, tea, and medicine. The development of trade 
also led to the emergence of temporary market towns spread across the Tang land- 
scape, and the gradual transformation of these into permanent market towns. 

A final change was the development of new relations to the outside world. To the 
north and west, Tang China continued to deal with nomadic confederacies and city- 
states, and overland trade continued along the “Silk Roads” when they were not cut 
by Tibet. Southern China, however, with its numerous natural harbors, extended 
the Southern dynasties’ development of overseas trade. Some trade, dominated by 
Korean vessels, went to Korea and Japan, but substantial commerce also developed 
with Southeast Asia, India, and the Persian Gulf. This sea-based trade in bulk com- 
modities tied China into an emerging world economic system, a pattern which con- 
tinued throughout the late imperial period. Such commerce attracted many foreign 
merchants to settle in major Chinese cities, and also initiated the Chinese diaspora 
across Southeast Asia and beyond. 


The Fiscal System and the Land 


The first major feature of the early Tang institutional complex was the integrated 
system of state-owned land and taxation. The Han dynasty had relied on taxing pri- 
vately owned land, but subsequent rulers, particularly in the north, had relied on in- 
come from state-owned lands that were worked by resettled refugees who became a 
serf-like hereditary status group.’ In the first century of the Tang, particularly 
in northern China, landholding, taxation, and labor service formed an integrated 
complex centered on the adult male household head. The basis of this complex was 
the “equal-field system,” which had developed in north China since the fifth century 
as the final form of state-owned land. 

Beginning in the last century of the Han dynasty, large areas of the North China 
Plain had been abandoned by their cultivators, who had moved south under the 
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pressure of floods and invasions. The abandoned land was claimed by the rulers, 
who relocated peasants on the land in order to secure their revenue. In 486 Emperor 
Xiaowen of the Northern Wei instituted a plan in which state-owned lands were di- 
vided into family-sized plots and given to peasants in exchange for the payment of 
regular taxes and the provision of labor service. With modifications, this policy was 
continued by subsequent dynasties and carried forward into the Tang as the equal- 
field system. 

In theory, each married couple was entitled to a grant of land from the state 
for the duration of their taxpaying life. If there was more than one adult male in a 
household, the size of the grant would double. Households with slaves received a 
small allotment of land for each adult male slave. This land remained the property 
of the state and was returned when the couple ceased to pay taxes and provide ser- 
vice. However, because the land used for growing mulberry trees, which were nec- 
essary to produce the silk which served as currency for paying certain taxes, needed 
continuous cultivation over decades before it became productive, a separate cate- 
gory of hereditary land was also instituted. 

This second category of land was in theory passed on from generation to genera- 
tion, subject to limits on the size of total holdings. In places where hemp rather than 
silk was the primary material, families received permanent land for hemp. Since 
hemp is an annual crop like food grains, this undercut the original rationale of the 
system and ultimately allowed wealthy families to accumulate larger and larger 
plots of land under the name of “hemp fields.” 

Because the purpose of this system was to bring under cultivation as much 
land as possible, the original land grants were quite large, about seven times the 
size of the average farm in nineteenth- or twentieth-century China. The law also 
sought to limit the accumulation of large estates by officials and leading families, 
but this worked no better than similar attempts under the Han and the intervening 
dynasties. 

The correlate of receiving land was the obligation to pay taxes and labor service. 
‘The basic unit of taxation was the same as the unit for granting land, i.e., the indi- 
vidual adult male head of a household. Taxes consisted of a fixed capitation tax and 
associated labor services, with no differentiation on the basis of capital or income. 
This system is commonly called zu yong diao: zu indicating a tax paid in grain, yong 
meaning labor services, and diao a tax paid in cloth. The amount of these liabilities 
did not take account of the actual circumstances of the household, since in theory 
all households had equal holdings.* 

However, there were great exceptions to tax uniformity, based not on wealth but 
on membership in privileged status groups. Anyone even distantly related to the 
imperial family, families with noble titles, holders of official rank, and members 
of the Buddhist and Daoist clergy were exempt from taxation and labor service. 
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Moreover, exemption could be granted to morally exemplary individuals or regions 
that had suffered major catastrophes. Thus, the taxation system, like much of early 
Tang society, was structured on the principle of segmentary division of the popula- 
tion into status groups. 

After the An Lushan rebellion, the state lost the ability to keep the detailed records 
of these patterns of landholding and taxes, and local administration in much of 
north China was controlled by the military governors who had defeated the rebels. 
Thus the state’s fiscal foundation had to be completely changed. These fiscal reforms, 
introduced in 780, were called the “two-tax system,’ which refers to the collection 
of taxes twice a year according to the agricultural cycle. However, more important 
was the abandonment of the imaginary typical male adult as the unit for calculating 
taxes. Instead, assessments were figured on the basis of property and cultivated 
land. This formally abandoned the defunct “equal-field system.” For the first time in 
Chinese history, the government attempted to base taxes on actual measurements of 
wealth and property.° 

The second great fiscal innovation of the second half of the Tang dynasty was 
the revival of the salt monopoly that had been a major source of income during 
certain periods of the Han. Specially appointed extra-bureaucratic commissioners 
had been appointed in the first century of the Tang to regularize the transport of 
provisions and taxes along the recently established canal system, to register large 
numbers of missing peasant households, and to command the emergent frontier 
armies. In 758, as income from the old land and tax system vanished, a new “com- 
mission for salt and iron” was appointed to institute a monopoly in the sale of salt. 
This salt commission became the chief fiscal agency of the late Tang state, produ- 
cing the income that sustained the court for the second half ofits rule.® Like the new 
land tax based on actual wealth, a salt monopoly in various forms remained impor- 
tant throughout late imperial China. 

This reliance on income from the south, and the resultant power of the southern 
provincial governors and salt commissioners, had a tremendous impact on the 
Tang. Unlike the earlier prefects, the highest local officials prior to the An Lushan 
rebellion, provincial governors now ruled over millions of people and, at least in the 
lower Yangzi, disposed of immense revenues. Such posts, though officials bemoaned 
them as a form of exile, presented an opportunity for accumulating vast personal 
fortunes. Even if scrupulously honest, such officials wielded great financial power, 
and the court was totally dependent upon them. The southern governors and salt 
commissioners thus became great financial magnates able to exert tremendous ec- 
onomic pressure on the capital, just as the northern generals (see later discussion) 
exerted military pressure. However, unlike their military colleagues in the north, 
southern governors remained dependent on the court for appointments and looked 
to it in hope for an eventual return. For all their regional power, they remained agents 
of the court. Moreover, there is no evidence that any southern region possessed the 
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deep-rooted and pervasive local loyalties that came to characterize the northern, 
military commands.’ 

These new fiscal institutions became a major factor in the development of re- 
gionalism in the late Tang Empire. In general, revenue in the north was derived 
largely from the double tax, which was administered by the public revenue depart- 
ment, while that from the south came from the salt monopoly, administered by the 
salt and iron commission. Throughout the late eighth and early ninth centuries, 
these offices battled for fiscal domination of the empire and used their taxes as bases 
of local power and imperial influence. In time, the salt monopoly took over the 
minting of money, state mines, the taxation of tea and other goods, and the imposi- 
tion of transit taxes. In 810, an edict recognized the financial division of the empire 
between the two authorities when it made agents of the salt and iron commission 
responsible for the double tax revenue in the Yangzi Valley. 

The salt and iron commission not only controlled the fiscal administration of 
the south, but also threatened to take control of civil administration. From the 780s 
on, the commissioners, already the most powerful financial officers in the empire, 
began to receive concurrent territorial jurisdiction over the rich and productive 
provinces of the Yangzi delta. This combination of immense financial resources 
with territorial control of the region that accounted for most of the state’s revenue 
was perhaps a graver threat to the dynasty than that posed by the military governors 
of the north, who remained loyal in all but the payment of taxes.® 

The new financial administrations also had a significant impact on several aspects 
of political power. First, just as the new armies encouraged military professionaliza- 
tion, so the new financial services led to increased professionalization in finance. All 
the leaders of the salt and iron commission and the public revenue department rose 
through financial experience, and it became the pattern to select such administrators 
from the protégés of earlier commissioners. Thus expertise in financial administra- 
tion, rather than conventional administration or the literary matters tested on the 
examinations, became an avenue by which “new men” rose to power. In time these 
patterns of patronage and professional training were reinforced by intermarriage 
to create the “fiscal aristocracy” that dominated Song government in the eleventh 
century.? 


The Army and the System of Government 


Another major institutional basis of the Tang that had evolved in the Northern dyn- 
asties and then disintegrated in the first half of the dynasty was the army. The mil- 
itary forces in the first century of the Tang were composed of hereditary military 
households of high social status, supplemented with foreign allies and mercenaries. 
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This reliance on military households had again evolved during the Northern and 
Southern dynasties, and in the north it was associated with the dominant role of 
foreign conquerors. During the sixth century a coalition of non-Chinese and 
“barbarized” Chinese had formed the ruling elite of the Northern Zhou state which 
occupied the Guanzhong region (the old Qin and Western Han heartland). The 
ruling elites of both the Sui and the Tang, including the Tang ruling house itself, and 
the so-called Guanzhong aristocracy that dominated the Tang court under the first 
two emperors, came from these families. 

The most famous element of the early Tang system was the fu-bing, the “regi- 
mental army,” but it also included the hereditary Northern Army of the capital, the 
princely guards recruited from the sons of elite families, and non-Chinese nomadic 
mercenaries.!° The regimental army, formally refounded in 636 and based on the 
Sui central army, was composed of about 600 fu, or regimental headquarters, each 
of which controlled between 800 and 1,200 men. These fu were concentrated in 
the areas around the capital. Each man received an allotment of land. Initially, men 
came from large, well-to-do families who would provide labor while one adult male 
devoted himself to military training. In this way the troops could attain near profes- 
sional quality, without draining the state’s budget. Members of the regiments were 
expected to provide basic weapons and provisions, with armor and more elaborate 
weapons provided by the state. They were exempt from taxation and labor service, 
and in the early days of the dynasty, when the military career was still prestigious, 
they formed a privileged segment of the population. These regiments also provided 
local police forces, and selected elements were sent in rota to serve for periods in the 
central army of the capital or at garrisons on the frontier. 

In addition, the Tang army at the capital—the core of the dynasty’s military 
forces—consisted of the princely guards, who were selected from sons of the elite 
families of the area, and the Northern Camp army, composed of descendants of the 
Tang founder’s army. Frontier garrisons were made up of elements of the regimental 
armies and non-Chinese mercenaries. Expeditionary armies consisted of men from 
the regimental army, the armies of the capital, and non-Chinese allies, primarily 
Turks, who were assembled for a single campaign. This was intended to field well- 
trained soldiers, reduce costs, and prevent frontier armies from developing per- 
sonal ties to their commanders through protracted time together in the field."! 

Gradually the threats of Tibet in the west, the Khitan and Bohai in the east, and 
a renewed Turkish Empire to the north rendered the Tang armies obsolete. Instead 
the Tang had to keep large armies at the frontier for indefinite periods.” At the 
same time, regiments in the Guanzhong region could provide their turns of duty 
in the capital and service in expeditionary armies only by increasing the number of 
men recruited. This led to the forced induction of men from poor families, reducing 
the prestige of military service. Elite families consequently began to avoid service, 
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so the regimental army increasingly relied on ill-trained peasant levies. Thus the cap- 
ital armies and foreign mercenary armies at the frontiers supplanted the old military 
households, and in 749 the calling up of the regimental armies to serve in the central 
army was abolished.!% 

Large armies permanently at the frontier thus emerged as the major Tang mil- 
itary force. This entailed three major changes: a new style of soldier, a new geo- 
graphic distribution of forces, and a new structure of command. First, in 717 the 
Tang began to recruit landless peasants as professional soldiers to serve at the fron- 
tier. These volunteers received salaries, exemption from taxes and corvée, and land 
at the frontier for any dependents who accompanied them. In addition to these 
professionals, the frontier armies incorporated non-Chinese contingents who pri- 
marily provided cavalry forces. 

The Tang forces were also distributed in a new manner. As of 742 they were organ- 
ized into 10 regional commands, stretching in an arc from Liaodong in the east to 
Sichuan in the west. One large army was located at each commander’s headquarter 
under his direct control. The rest of the forces were distributed in forts. These static 
forces defended the borders against low-level incursions, while the headquarter ar- 
mies formed a strategic reserve against larger forces of invaders.'* 

Finally, the standing commands also developed a new style of officer corps. 
Whereas the leadership of earlier armies had been drawn from members of the local 
elite who commanded forces from their own communities, the officers in the mid- 
eighth-century armies were largely promoted from the ranks. They thus constituted an 
elite among the new professional forces and, like the men they commanded, they were 
drawn largely from poor Tang subjects or from nomad soldiers.!° The officer corps 
thus became a major avenue for social mobility in the late Tang. 

At the peak of this new style of officer were the “military governors” who coordi- 
nated and commanded the armies stationed at the frontier. To facilitate performing 
their role, these governors received powers of civil administration in their regions. 
By the mid-eighth century they had become de facto provincial governors, attaining 
such power that they threatened the central government. However, the needs of fron- 
tier defense trumped any concern at court about rebellion. 

The Tang court also gradually changed the nature of these military governors. 
Into the 740s most of them were high-ranking civilian officials, whose period in 
military command serve to obtain promotion in the central government. Thus all 
the military governors of the northeast prior to An Lushan served as chief ministers 
at least once in their careers. They normally served no more than four years as mil- 
itary governors, preventing the creation of personal ties to their officers and men. 
However, in 747 the chief minister decreed that all military governorships should 
be filled by professional soldiers, on the pretext that they were better commanders, 
but in reality to prevent political rivals from gaining prestige through military 
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successes.'® This allowed several commanders, most notably An Lushan, to remain 
in permanent control of their regions. 

These military reforms continued into the second half of the Tang, and indeed 
were extended. Most important was the appointment of military governors in in- 
terior provinces. Seeking new sources of men to fight An Lushan, the Tang court 
set up military governors throughout the areas under their control. The army that 
ultimately defeated the rebels consisted of forces from nine military governors, of 
which only three represented frontier commands that had existed prior to the re- 
bellion. By the end of the rebellion in 763 there were approximately 40 commands 
distributed throughout the north, commands whose generals held concurrent of- 
fice as the civil governors of the regions under their control. Such commands con- 
tinued to rule most of northeastern and central China for the rest of the Tang, with 


only brief periods in which the court was able to assert control.!” 


Local Government 


The establishment of military governors in the interior, along with the rise of the salt 
commissioners, significantly altered Tang administration. The basic principle of early 
Tang civil government, as under the Han, had been to make local administrative units 
so small that none could threaten the court. The largest unit of administration averaged 
25,650 households, or 146,800 people. Local officials were directly answerable to the 
imperial government and had no armed forces at their disposal. Taxes were sent up to 
the court, which returned only what it thought necessary for local needs. Local officials 
were barred from serving in their native prefectures, where family ties and personal 
connections could divide loyalties. They were also regularly transferred to prevent the 
formation of personal or emotional bonds with their locality. The same restrictions 
applied to the local officials’ immediate subordinates. Their ultimate loyalty was to the 
court, and a post at court remained their primary object. Indeed, through most of the 
Tang, even important posts outside the capital were treated as a form of exile. 
Consequently, continuity in local administration depended on petty subordinate 
officers who were outside the regular bureaucracy and never rose above their own 
localities. These men, although nominally low in rank, handled most daily business 
and were indispensable repositories of local knowledge, local usage, and adminis- 
trative precedent. Indeed, in many regions the magistrate could not even under- 
stand the speech of the people he ruled, so he was totally dependent on his petty 
officers. Although these clerks were indispensable to local administration, it is un- 
likely that they represented genuine local interests. Their posts tended to be hered- 
itary, owing to the required literary skills and knowledge of precedent, and their 
holders consequently often became a small, distinct social group. Dependent on 
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the magistrate for prestige and power, they did not become the focus for any local 
ambitions toward autonomy.!® 


Elite-formation: the Army, the Lineage and the Examination System 


As long as the Tang government was firmly in control, this system remained in 
effect, but the developments in military organization in the years leading up to and 
following the An Lushan rebellion had created regional powers along the fron- 
tier that challenged the central government. The entire empire was divided into 
around 40 provinces, and their governors were given wide powers over subordinate 
prefectures and districts. The province thus became an intermediate level of admin- 
istration between the weakened central government and lower authorities. By the 
end of the Tang, when the court had lost all military power, real authority lay in the 
hands of the provinces.” 

The most independent provincial governors were the rebel generals who were 
allowed after surrendering to retain command of their armies and to govern large 
areas in the northeast. Though they accepted Tang titles and owed nominal alle- 
giance to the imperial government in Chang'an, these former rebels governed their 
provinces as virtually independent fiefdoms. They appointed their own officials, 
raised armies, collected taxes, and tried to establish family dynasties through sys- 
tematic intermarriage. Several of the leading military governors were non-Chinese. 
The Tang court sometimes intervened when a governor died or was driven out by 
one of the frequent mutinies. However, the most it achieved was a promise of a 
larger share of tax revenue in exchange for ratifying the successor’s position, and in 
practice the Tang court could never extract significant revenue from the northeast.”° 

The semi-independence of Hebei was not simply a matter of a few top generals. 
It was based on a strongly held and broadly based separatist sentiment in the Hebei 
armies, and perhaps in the provincial elite at large. This sentiment probably dated 
back to the 690s, when the circuit was occupied by the Khitans and pillaged for sev- 
eral years. Some officials argued that the Khitans’ success had been due to local col- 
laboration and that the circuit should be left to its fate, so bitter resentment endured 
over this perceived betrayal by the court. As An Lushan rose to power in Hebei, 
his court attracted those disaffected with Tang rule, and rebel forces held the prov- 
ince for seven years before nominally surrendering to the Tang. Settlement of the 
Khitans and related peoples in the region, which had already been significantly 
“barbarized” in the sixth century, also reduced any loyalty to the Tang. Furthermore, 
non-payment or reduced payment of taxes to the court lightened the burden on 
peasants, who consequently had little inclination to support Tang restoration.”! 
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‘The greatest impact of the military governorships lay not in this struggle for con- 
trol of revenue, but in new patterns of local power and recruitment. For the last half 
of the Tang, through the Five Dynasties period and into the beginning of the Song, 
the military career became the primary avenue of advancement into local adminis- 
tration. In this way, power that had previously been dominated by old elite families 
fell into the hands of new men. The armies, which had been professionals for several 
generations, and in Hebei and Shandong had become hereditary, gradually formed 
self-conscious political and social groupings that asserted themselves against the es- 
tablished values of the literati elite. Thus, the ideal of the peasant soldier had tradi- 
tionally been advocated primarily by literary men and civil officials, but was rejected 
by both peasants, who dreaded the duty, and soldiers, who admired professionalism. 

These new soldiers, now a distinct professional group, espoused values radically at 
odds with the generalist, civilian ideals of the old elite. Thus the soldiery often was far 
more hostile to incorporation in the imperial order than were the military governors, 
as is shown by the frequent mutinies that occurred when a larger share of revenues 
was sent to the court (threatening the soldiers’ livelihood) or when a military gov- 
ernor secured appointments for his family at court. In the 150 years between the An 
Lushan rebellion and the fall of the Tang, there were more than 200 recorded cases of 
mutinies against commanders or military governors. Thus below the tension between 
the court and the governors there lay the new social fact of the professional armies 
themselves. Moreover, the development of professional troops with a distinctive ethos 
and a hostility to the imperial elite was not limited to the regions of the autonomous 
military governors. The Tang court itself relied on the power of capital armies that 
were filled with professional soldiers and commanded by eunuch officers. These ar- 
mies evinced values and behavior much like those of the military governors’ forces.” 

The new armies were also notable for the use of fictive kin ties to secure rela- 
tions between a commander and his immediate followers. All the military gov- 
ernors and commanders of this period had small, personal armies that acted as 
bodyguards, and the general usually adopted these men as his sons. Such adoption 
of subordinates had been a standard practice in Central Asian states. From there 
it was imported into the Northern dynasties, and it became even more prominent 
under the Tang. The Tang ruling house, linked by culture and kinship to the no- 
madic peoples, employed the practice, as did the eunuchs who came to dominate 
the court. It became even more widespread at the end of the Tang and in the Five 
Dynasties, when it formed part of a general social movement toward reliance on kin 
ties, either marital or created through adoption, to establish local power bases.” 

A final important development in the professional armies was the rise of the 
yazhong armies, “inner” armies that were manned by elite troops and served di- 
rectly under the military governor. The structure of power of the Five Dynasties 
that ruled north China immediately after the Tang was composed of rival armies of 
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military governors and Turkic chiefs. Within these armies, the elite forces were the 
yazhong armies, and it was from the ranks of these professional soldiers who had 
lived largely outside the bounds of conventional society that the rulers of many of 
the states of this period emerged, including the founder of the Song dynasty (960- 
1279 cg). The professional soldiers in the middle ranks of the new armies were also 
a major source for recruiting government officials, a practice that played a major 
role in the disappearance from the political stage of the leading families that had 
dominated the Tang court.”4 

The last major institutional change was the disappearance of the semi-hereditary 
elite mentioned in the preceding that had come to dominate society after the fall of 
the Han.’° This elite, based on institutions that guaranteed entry-level government 
posts to the offspring of certain families, had emerged in the fourth century cE. It also 
developed a new style of elite culture defined by novel artistic forms such as lyric po- 
etry, calligraphy, and skillful conversation. This facilitated their repeatedly rising to 
the highest offices in the courts of the Northern and Southern dynasties (although no 
family remained at the pinnacle of power for more than two or three generations) and 
enabled them to enjoy both local and empire-wide prestige for centuries. Outliving 
the succession of dynasties that appeared and disappeared in China during this pe- 
riod, they enjoyed higher status than many imperial families, and even in the first cen- 
tury of the Tang they challenged the imperial family for social preeminence. 

This group, as first suggested by the Song dynasty official and polymath Shen Gua 
[or “Kuo”] (1031-1095), consisted of two distinct strata. At the highest level were a 
tiny number of lineages who were famous throughout the empire and enjoyed high 
titles and immense prestige at court. The most powerful and prestigious were the 
four great families of what is now Hebei, who claimed to be representatives of the 
purest Chinese cultural traditions and would marry only among themselves. These 
families looked down even on the Tang rulers, whom they regarded as parvenus 
with a heavy taint of barbarian blood and culture. 

Almost as proud, and perhaps even more powerful, were the great families of 
Guanzhong, of which the imperial Li family was one. These families had risen to 
eminence under the nomad-based conquest dynasties in the fifth and sixth centuries 
and had regularly intermarried with non-Chinese ruling families and nobility. They 
dominated the highest offices at court until the time of Empress Wu (r. 690-705 cE), 
and then steadily regained power under Xuanzong (r. 712-756 cE) until they had 
achieved a monopoly of high offices just before the An Lushan Rebellion. 

Below these great families were several thousand lineages that enjoyed great pres- 
tige in their own regions, but did not have access to the highest offices at court, which 
were Virtually reserved for those who had noble titles or whose fathers had held these 
offices. These families of the local elite do not figure prominently in the Tang histories, 
but the names of many of them have been preserved in fragments of genealogies 
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recovered at Dunhuang. They were the primary beneficiaries of the widespread use 
of the examination system and other alternative modes of gaining office begun by 
the Empress Wu. However, their actual rise in the ninth century depended less on 
the examination system than the appearance of the specialist careers that opened up 
in the different forms of extra-bureaucratic commissions: waterways and transport, 
military commands, and the salt monopoly. 

The Tang did not explicitly recognize the legal existence of this aristocracy, but by 
reserving the highest offices at court for certain families and granting them special 
legal privileges, they gave de facto legal recognition to an imperial elite. Emperors 
also sponsored a series of genealogical compendia that ranked the leading clans of 
the empire. In the first decades of the eighth century there was a veritable fever of 
genealogical activity, both private and court sponsored, which largely served to re- 
assert the rankings based on family prestige rather than on offices held under the 
Tang. This shows the widespread recognition of this ruling elite. 

When the examination system was introduced under the Empress Wu as a high- 
prestige, fast-track method of gaining office, the elite families used their family 
connections and literary skills based on family education to dominate the exams. This 
was made possible by two major factors. First, there were no academies or publicly 
sponsored educational institutions outside the capital, so the great families had a major 
edge. Second, the examinations were not anonymous. Candidates introduced them- 
selves and displayed written work to their examiners, and any prior connections of pa- 
tronage or friendship between their families would have facilitated selection. 

After the An Lushan Rebellion the genealogical passion rapidly cooled. The major 
listings of surnames in the ninth century no longer offered rankings, but only gave 
long lists of famous families organized by rhyme groups, which was the equivalent 
of alphabetical order. However, the old families continued to dominate the highest 
offices on the basis of hereditary privilege, personal connections, and their advantages 
in the examinations. This situation lasted until the end of the Tang, at which time 
this group, the closest approximation to an aristocracy that ever developed in the East 
Asian empires, vanished from history. 

The end of these families, or rather of their supremacy, was due first to the fact 
that they had linked themselves completely to the Tang dynasty through holding 
high office at court. This included abandoning local bases, which had offered a 
retreat in times of disaster, and physically moving to the capitals—Chang’an and 
Luoyang—where they bought new properties. The pillaging of the capitals at the 
end of the Tang resulted not only in the deaths of the leading members of the great 
families and the end of the dynasty to which they were tied, but also the destruction 
of their material wealth in land and houses. 

A second factor in their disappearance was the proliferation of offspring over 
the centuries. Most of the provincial elites in late Tang and tenth-century China— 
as identified from a tabulation of funerary inscriptions—were not people of local 
origins but members of less successful lines of the great families. The leading fam- 
ilies of the Tang, like their predecessors in the Northern and Southern dynasties, 
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composed genealogies that acknowledged kin ties only with branches that con- 
tinued to produce officials. Less successful lines were excluded. However, they did 
not disappear, but to judge from the inscriptional materials they sought new avenues 
of advancement with the military governors in the northeast or as local officials 
or businessmen in the south.”° Thus, while pride in genealogy continued into the 
eleventh century, as shown in the histories composed under the Song dynasty, the 
choronyms (surnames identified with a place of origin) of the greatest families no 
longer distinguished an imperial elite from their provincial counterparts. 

A final reason for their disappearance was the aforementioned new emphasis, 
both in the armies of the military governors and in the financial administration, on 
professionalization and more practical skills. This provided the basis for the full- 
blown examination system, based on anonymous tests open to all and initially in- 
cluding exams on fiscality, that emerged in the Song dynasty. 


The Development of the South 


In addition to the disappearance of these institutions and practices that had emerged 
in the Northern dynasties and had provided the basis of the Tang reunification— 
fiscality based on state-owned land and standardized taxes, an army based on he- 
reditary soldiers, and a semi-hereditary elite based on the domination of high office 
and a cultivated aesthetic style—the second half of the Tang was also marked by the 
emergence ofa new cultural geography. 

Most important was the rise—made possible by the southward shift of the demo- 
graphic, economic, and cultural center—of water-based, inter-regional trade and the 
consequent regional economic specialization. The Southern dynasties had opened 
and developed on a large scale the Yangzi River’s drainage basin, as well as certain 
regions further south. Once marshy lowlands were drained, this emerging region 
achieved higher agricultural productivity than the old northern heartland. In addi- 
tion to greater productivity of grain due to more frequent harvests, the southward 
shift in the Tang also entailed the rise of a whole new range of crops. Rice, which had 
been secondary to millet and subsequently wheat in the north, became the single 
most important food crop. New technologies for water drainage and the controlled 
plowing of smaller plots that were to be immersed in water emerged, and ultimately 
early-ripening rice introduced from Southeast Asia made possible ever more frequent 
cropping. The opening of the south also made possible the introduction or commer- 
cial exploitation of crops such as tea, sugarcane, orchard fruits, timber, and medicinal 
plants. Tang farmers also pioneered the late imperial pattern of dividing landholdings 
into multiple smaller plots, often spatially far apart, to allow the cultivation ofa variety 
of crops and the regular adjustment of crop selection to market demands.”’ 


26 Tackett 2014. 
27 Lewis 2009b, ch. 5; Elvin 1973, ch. 9; Kieschnick 2003, ch. 4. 
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The Tang south also boasted better water transport for shipping bulk commodities, 
which facilitated inter-regional trade and consequently regional specialization. The 
Grand Canal, constructed in the Sui dynasty, served to transport southern grain to 
the capital Chang'an in the northwest, and later was extended to Beijing when that 
city was built as the capital of the last imperial dynasties. Regional or local special- 
ization in the production of crops for sale in the market allowed greater efficien- 
cies of scale, so that relatively poor farmers might grow higher quality grains to be 
sold, and then purchase cheaper grains from their even poorer neighbors. While the 
southern population was still slightly lower than that of the north in the late Tang, the 
government's lack of control in the northeast resulted in the Yangzi Valley becoming 
both the economic and fiscal center of the empire, and the greater productivity of the 
south made it the center for production as well. This pattern of an economically, dem- 
ographically, and culturally dominant south, controlled for strategic reasons from a 
northern capital, endured for the rest of imperial Chinese history. 

‘The rise of large-scale, inter-regional commerce also led to the emergence of new 
urban forms. This development comprised several major aspects. First, urban trade 
in the first half of the Tang had been formally restricted to official markets which were 
open only in the day, and where the range and price of goods were regulated. After 
the An Lushan rebellion, these market either collapsed or significantly declined. 
Second, cities throughout the south increased considerably in size and complexity 
on the basis of the large-scale, water-based trade. Third, new market towns emerged 
throughout the countryside, evolving from temporary markets that had been set up 
on specific days. 

‘The earlier restriction of trade to the official markets—apart from the sale of 
lodging, food, drink, and entertainment—was based on the larger system of closing 
up walled wards after a curfew, and controlling night-time movements on the main 
urban streets. In the capital only high officials and monasteries had gates that opened 
directly onto the streets outside the wards. Consequently, one of the first signs of 
the decay of this system were complaints beginning in the mid-eighth century that 
people were breaking gates through the outer walls of their wards to gain direct ac- 
cess to the major thoroughfares. By 831 the police commissioners noted that eve- 
rybody was now breaking the rules on curfew, and requested that the old system be 
restored. There were also complaints that many people, notably soldiers, were setting 
up shops and stalls on the main streets, although this seems to have been merely a 
widening of the early Tang practice of allowing food vendors on the street. Regular 
night markets were also being held in the streets of the capital, as well as in Yangzhou, 
Canton, and other major provincial cities.7* This culminated in the emergence of 
specialized commercial districts scattered throughout cities. 

More important than changes in the pattern of trade in the capitals was the emer- 
gence of urban centers that thrived on the new bulk trade in commodities carried 
out on the canal system. The most significant trade-based city was Yangzhou, which 
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was located at the intersection of the Yangzi River and the Grand Canal and thus 
served as the key trans-shipment point for goods moving northward from the lower 
Yangzi. As the court came to depend entirely on the southeast, Yangzhou became 
the economic linchpin of the empire. The city soon became celebrated as the great 
trade emporium of the empire, dealing in salt, tea, wood, gems, medicinal herbs, 
and manufactured products such as copper wares, silks and brocades, and, above all, 
ships. It grew even wealthier after the An Lushan rebellion, when the salt monopoly 
was based there. In the Yangzi drainage basin many cities—e.g., Jingkou, Hangzhou, 
Chengdu—also grew large and wealthy on trade. 

In addition to transforming life in the cities and the countryside, this expansion 
of trade facilitated the development of an internal customs network which the state 
relied on to tax commerce. By the later eighth century there were officers in the 
major cities in the provinces to inspect the goods of merchants and to levy taxes. In 
the ninth century the military men who held power at the provincial level turned 
the control stations set up by the government along roads and waterways into de 
facto customs houses levying a tax on merchants’ goods. These taxes provided the 
fiscal foundations of the military men whose states emerged through the breakup of 
the Tang Empire in the tenth century.”? 

This inter-regional trade’s ultimate foundation lay in the development of new 
networks of local market towns. Under early Tang regulations, markets were banned 
outside administrative centers, the lowest level of which was the district town. 
However, districts were widely spaced, so it was impossible for most peasants to meet 
their regular needs by traveling to the nearest official market. Consequently, from 
early in the Tang, there were periodic rural markets. These were transient assemblies 
for the purpose of trade, arising out of the needs of rural society and independent 
of government control. People gathered at convenient sites, engaged in trade, and 
then dispersed. Naturally such markets also offered opportunities for recreation and 
entertainment that would have enlivened the otherwise dreary lives of the peasants. 

These temporary markets served as the seeds for the emergence of permanent 
settlements. Many of them took place at nexuses of communication: road junctions, 
bridges, fords, and so on. Others grew up around temples or shrines, sometimes in 
association with periodic fairs. Still others emerged around inns or roadside stores 
that provided services to traveling merchants. Serving as hostels, eating houses, 
shops, and warehouses, such establishments were found along all major transpor- 
tation routes. Any of these sites served to regularly attract both traveling merchants 
and nearby peasants, who could exchange their respective goods. In all likelihood, 
merchants began to travel according to a fixed schedule, so that they could move 
with their goods from one local market to the next. By the end of the Tang dynasty, 
many of these sites had turned into permanent, trade-based settlements, which in 
turn represented the embryonic form of the great, nested, hierarchical network of 
settlements that structured the geography of late imperial China. 


2° Twitchett 1975, 118-123; 1968, 78-80; Sen 2003, 153-154. 
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The development of these markets played an important role in the rise of local 
powers in the late Tang dynasty. In many provinces, military governors encouraged 
the growth of such new centers that lay outside the administrative network of the 
imperial court and hence could be easily co-opted. The new towns that emerged 
around the periodic markets were thus often labeled “garrisons.” These towns con- 
sequently not only contributed to an increase in commercial activity in rural so- 
ciety, but also to the diffusion of taxes on trade, which contributed to the gradual 
shifting of the fiscal center of gravity away from farming and toward commerce.*” 

The final great change, closely linked to the southward shift of the Tang economy 
and the rise of long-distance trade, was the transformation of Tang relations to the 
outside world. Several contrasts with earlier Han dynasty in international relations 
were carried forward from the Northern and Southern dynasties. First, while the 
Tang also fought a great nomadic empire to their north and west, in this case the 
Turks, like the armies of the Northern dynasties the Tang military was steeped in 
the traditions of the steppes. From the beginning of the dynasty, whose ruling house 
was at least in part ethnically Turk, the Tang used mass cavalry charges much like the 
Turks, and manipulated successions to produce repeated splits at the time of gen- 
erational shifts. The second Tang emperor, Taizong (1. 626-649 cE), even declared 
himself “Heavenly Qaghan,” as well as “Son of Heaven,’ and briefly created a grand 
Sino-Turkic federation.*! 

A second inheritance from the previous centuries was the existence of extensive 
cultural, economic, and political exchanges with Central and South Asia. Closely 
linked with the Buddhist religion, which had become central to the East Asian world 
in the Northern and Southern dynasties, exchanges with India and Central Asia 
were major elements of the Tang world. As Buddhism began to decline in India, the 
Tang even emerged as the center of a greater Buddhist world. The one major novelty 
in Tang relations with this part of the world was the rise in the mid-seventh cen- 
tury of the Tibetan Empire. This state became the greatest military power in Central 
Asia, repeatedly defeated Tang forces, occupied what is now Xinjiang, and engaged 
in a triangular policy of war and alliance with the Tang and the Nanzhao kingdom 
(in modern Yunnan and Sichuan). Only its collapse in the mid-ninth century ended 
the threat from Central Asia, although even then the greatly weakened Tang could 
not reassert influence in the region.*? 

Even as Tang China was becoming the center of the Buddhist world, it also grad- 
ually came to be ringed on the east, south, and southwest by sedentary states that 
copied the Tang writing system and many of its governmental institutions. These 
states included what is now Japan, Korea, and Vietnam, as well as the state of 
Nanzhao in what later became Yunnan province in China. These states formed for 
the first time what could be described as an “East Asian world.’?? 


30 Twitchett 1966, 233-241. 
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However, the greatest shift in the Tang Empire's relations with the outer world 
was the turn away from Central Asia and the “Silk Roads,” which were often blocked 
by Tibet and the rising power of Islam, and the shift to a greater reliance on oceanic 
trade. This shift was also an extension of the southward shift of Tang civilization, 
for the southeast coast of East Asia, in contrast to its northeast, is highly irregular 
and marked by hundreds of harbors. Consequently, its peoples often turned to- 
ward the sea to make a living in fishing, trade, and piracy. From the establishment 
of the Sassanid state in 225 cz, Persian traders had begun to dominate maritime 
trade between China, India, the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea. When Arab forces 
conquered Persia in the seventh century, many of the Persian traders converted to 
Islam and were joined by Arab merchants, although it was only in the Song dy- 
nasty (960-1276) that Arabs became the leading non-Chinese merchants. Chinese 
merchants themselves relied on foreign vessels; the great oceangoing vessels of 
China do not appear until the Song. By the late tenth century, Muslim merchants 
were transporting Chinese silk and porcelain through southern India to the Persian 
Gulf, and shipping aromatics and spices back in the other direction.*4 

From the middle of the eighth century, these maritime routes across the Arabian 
Sea, the Bay of Bengal, and the South China Sea became more popular than the 
increasingly dangerous overland routes. This oceangoing trade was governed by 
the periodic shifts of the monsoon. Ships outbound from Canton sailed before the 
northeast monsoon, setting out in late autumn or winter. The same wind also sig- 
naled the departure of the fleets from the Persian Gulf, thousands of miles to the 
west, who relied on the monsoon of winter to carry them across the Indian Ocean. 
They then caught the stormy southwest monsoon in June to carry them northward 
from Malaya across the South China Sea to their destinations in south China. The 
tule, both east and west, was southward in winter, northward in summer. 

The rise of maritime trade also changed the nature of the commodities exchanged, 
because ships can carry bulk cargos of less-precious goods across great distances at 
reasonable expense. Along the land routes, China had primarily exported silk to 
India, often in exchange for precious goods used in Buddhist rituals, or for Buddhist 
ritual paraphernalia. While Chinese silk declined as an export commodity after the 
tenth century, due to the fact that Muslim Turks had introduced sericulture and silk 
production to India and the Middle East, in the same period porcelain began to re- 
place silk as the major Chinese commodity that was trans-shipped through India. 
The production and sale of porcelain became a major world industry under subse- 
quent Chinese dynasties. 

The shift of Chinese trade toward the southern seas also changed the pattern 
of imports. In place of earlier trade dominated by precious metals, semi-precious 
stones, coral, and similar luxury goods, the new maritime trade allowed for the im- 
port of greater quantities of spices or medicines, and more importantly of a wide range 
of timber types grown in Southeast Asia. By the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
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imported “staples” itemized by Robert Hartwell included horses, sulphur, ivory, and 
cinnabar. Such goods were not only expensive in comparison to the cost of shipping, 
but also were assured ofa large and inelastic demand made possible by integrated inter- 
regional trading networks which could deliver the commodities to any city in China.*° 

The rise of maritime trade and the large-scale exchange of bulk commodities 
that it permitted also provided the first step toward the emergence of a genuine 
economic “world system” or “world economy.’ Janet Abu-Lughod argues that in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the major markets of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia were integrated into a single, well-structured trading network that consisted 
of eight overlapping “subsystems.” These eight subsystems could in turn, as pointed 
out by Tansen Sen, be grouped into three larger trading circuits: Western Europe, 
the Middle East, and East Asia. In each of these areas the scale of foreign trade was 
sufficiently large to alter the social and economic order, so there was some degree 
of a common division of labor binding all the areas together. While this structure 
did not yet exist in the Tang, it is significant that the Far Eastern maritime trade cir- 
cuit through which China was linked to the world economy at this time was largely 
identical with the trade patterns sketched earlier for the Tang.°° 

In conclusion, the Tang dynasty witnessed the end of the patterns that had 
marked post-Han empires, and the emergence of the major characteristics of late 
imperial China. This included a fiscal system based on the actual assessment of 
wealth and the taxing of trade, a new pattern of state service based on technical 
or military expertise, large-scale inter-regional trade through purely commercial 
entrepots, the incorporation of China into a greater East Asian world—on the basis 
of a shared religion, writing system, and government institutions, and the first steps 
toward the linking of continental East Asia into a world economy on the basis of the 
oceanic trans-shipment of commodities, above all porcelain. These developments 
provided the foundation for the emergence of what is now described as the “early 
modern” Chinese world. 
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14 
Srivijaya 


John N. Miksic 


An Empire Built on Water 


Srivijaya (“Glorious Victory” in Sanskrit) sprang to prominence in an article published 
in 1918.! Coedés concluded that the word Srivijaya in a seventh-century inscription 
referred not to a king, but to an empire based on the Musi River, in southeast Sumatra, 
founded in the late seventh century and persisting for 600 years. Since the 1920s, 
historians have developed the concept of Srivijaya as a great military, economic, and 
religious power, with “a centralized and authoritarian form of government”’ extending 
over thousands of kilometers of coastline straddling the Straits of Melaka, a critical wa- 
terway linking the Indian Ocean and South China Sea through which huge quantities 
of people and commodities have passed for 2,000 years. 

Archaeologists searching for tangible remains of this glory, however, have ex- 
perienced frustration and doubt. A Dutch scholar, after surveying Palembang, in 
south Sumatra, where the kingdom's major inscriptions have been found, stated, 
“The Palembang lowlands district belongs to the areas poorest in antiquities from 
Sumatra. .. Because of our personal experience that the center of the town contained 
almost no remains that could commemorate the existence of the glorious kingdom of 
Srivijaya, the question must be raised with emphasis, whether anything is known that 
would establish the capital of that kingdom in the location of present-day Palembang.”? 
However, he also recorded that ancient brick structures had been quarried. As re- 
cently as 1960, a Buddhist stupa may have been dismantled for building material.* 

Clarity began to emerge after 1990, as scholars freed themselves from precon- 
ceived notions of the archaeological traces which should have been left by a royal 
center from which lines of communication and control radiated through a network 
of estuarine communities separated by vast mangrove swamps and ocean water. 
Srivijaya’s sphere of control lay within the equatorial zone of Southeast Asia, which 
experiences an ever-wet climate, but mountain ranges create enormous biological 
diversity.” An empire in such an environment would have looked profoundly dif- 
ferent from empires in the midst of extensive dry land with seasonal climatic var- 
iation. Most of Srivijaya’s population dwelt in stilt houses over water or on rafts, 
rather than dry land. When these houses decayed or were destroyed, they and their 
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contents fell into the river out of reach of archaeologists (but not looters, who make 
a decent living by probing the beds of the Musi and other rivers in east Sumatra). 
This adaptation still typified Palembang in the nineteenth century.° 

Early scholars expected Srivijaya’s center to resemble imperial capitals in other 
parts of Southeast Asia, such as Angkor or Java. Srivijaya’s settlements were trading 
ports where the major architectural forms would have been warehouses and dwellings 
of perishable material, whereas centers in agrarian hinterlands typically build 
monuments of stone or brick.’ The study of Srivijaya poses unique problems requiring 
ecological, historical, and archaeological data, and a re-evaluation of theoretical 
models for classifying complex sociopolitical entities, including empires. 


Ecology of the Straits of Melaka 


‘The Straits of Melaka (900 kilometers long) are shaped like a funnel: 300 kilometers 
wide at the north end, narrowing to 25 kilometers at the southern tip. The Riau- 
Lingga Archipelago stretches a further 350 kilometers along the Sumatran coast, 
to Palembang, before a gap in the islands creates a relatively unobstructed course 
northeast toward China. The Straits are fringed by a belt of swampy forest which until 
recently covered 75,000 square kilometers, so flat that tides are felt 120 kilometers in- 
land. Acid soil conditions favor the formation of iron nodules for metal-working. In 
the Musi drainage, permanent freshwater pools called lebak cover 5,000 hectares. 
During the rainy season, they expand to 500,000 hectares, and provide important 
sources of food.® 

The coasts of the Straits, plus southeast Sumatra and western Borneo, form the 
homeland of the modern ethnic group called Malay. This region is sometimes termed 
alam Malayu, “Malay Realm,’ in recognition of the cultural affinity which cuts across 
the division between four modern nations (Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, and 
Brunei). A common pottery style spread throughout this area about 500 cz. A polity 
called Malayu appeared in a Chinese source in the early seventh century. Its modern 
connotation as an ethnonym evolved through a complicated process.’ The oldest 
inscriptions of Sumatra (from the seventh century) are written in a language ances- 
tral to modern Malay, albeit with many terms derived from Sanskrit. 

Malay identity evolved in tandem with an ecological adaptation to the intertidal 
zone which favored the development of an intermediary role, mediating exchanges 
between collectors of products from the sea on one side, the highlands on the other. 
Within this zone, the major obstacles to population growth have been the lack of 
fresh water, malaria and other tropical diseases, and lack of arable land. The evolu- 
tion of specialized economic activities led to the formation of three ethnic identities 
in the Malay Realm. In addition to the Malay identity, a second consists of a nomadic 
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Map 14.1. Singapore, Riau, and Important Archaeological Sites. 
Source: Miksic, 2013, Singapore and the Silk Road of the Sea, 1300-1800, figure 1.06a. Copyright: John N. Miksic. 
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boat-dwelling way of life pursued by groups collectively termed orang laut, “sea 
people” in Malay, who became efficient gatherers of fish and also luxury items sought 
all over Asia, such as pearls, coral, and tortoise shell. The people of the Sumatran 
hinterland are descended from the same Malayo-Polynesian ancestry as Malays, but 
have diverged into a mosaic of ethnolinguistic groups.!° Like the seas, the uplands 
yielded a cornucopia of materials sought after by elites thousands of kilometers away, 
such as gold, ivory, and incense.'! 

A symbiotic economic network evolved between the highlanders, the sea people, 
and the Malays. By 2,000 years ago, Malays added a fourth component to their net- 
work by forging links with mainland Asia. Rulers of Malay entrepdts could offer 
imported luxuries and necessities to highlanders and sea people in return for local 
products which foreign elites avidly sought. The estuaries yielded no goods of in- 
terest to long-distance traders, but their strategic position between resource zones 
led to the formation of Indonesia’s first empire. This situation is analogous to the 
lowland Yucatan Peninsula at the formation of Mayan civilization.’? As Asian mar- 
itime trade grew, Malay rulers created more elaborate sociopolitical institutions. 


Piecing Together Early Sumatran History: The Pearl Route 


The genesis of Srivijaya may have occurred around 2,500 years ago. Large ornate 
bronze drums made in north Vietnam of a style called Dongson made their way 
across the South China Sea, down the Straits of Melaka via the Siamo-Malay pe- 
ninsula, Sumatra, Java, and across the Java Sea to the Spice Islands (Moluccas). This 
sphere of interaction was based on the exchange of east Indonesian spices for metal 
items; this mechanism has been one of the major drivers of trade in world history. 

The overland Silk Road from the Mediterranean to China is well-known. The ex- 
istence of an alternative sea route (which we might call the Spice Road) is less well- 
known, but was arguably much more influential economically and ideologically 
(ie., in the fields of politics and religion). Chinese and Indian artifacts first appear 
together 200 years BCE in the central portion of the Siamo-Malay Peninsula in what 
is now in southern Thailand.’ By the beginning of the Common Era, a major inter- 
national emporium had formed at the southwestern edge of the Mekong Delta, ina 
place now called Oc-éo, probably known to the Chinese as Funan. Chinese records 
contain much detail on this polity, which they considered an empire, between the 
third and early seventh centuries. 

In the mid second century cE, cosmographer Klaudius Ptolemaeus of Alexandria 
knew of emporia in Southeast Asia, and large ships called kolandiaphonta which 
carried commodities from Southeast Asia to India.‘ Oc-éo may have been the 
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place which Ptolemaeus knew as Kattigara. Four other places listed in Ptolemaeus’ 
corpus lay in the Malay Peninsula. 

During the period from 1 to 500 cz, Indonesian sailors were spreading their 
language around more than half the entire circumference of the globe, from 
Madagascar to Hawaii. The factors which drove this extraordinary exploration are 
unknown, but it is possible that the search for rare and unusual items to bring back 
as status symbols played a major part in this incredibly adventurous expansion of 
human settlement of thousands of previously uninhabited islands.’ During the 
period between the third century Bc and the sixth century cz the major ports 
on the international network lay along the southern coast of the Southeast Asian 
mainland. It seems that the locations of these ports were determined by the use of 
an overland portage across the Siamo-Malay Peninsula to connect the South China 
Sea and Indian Ocean. A major shift of these ports to the southward began when 
Malays developed a route from the Straits of Melaka to south China in the third 
and fourth centuries cz.'© In the fifth century, kingdoms in the Malay Realm began 
to send missions to China. In the guise of presenting tokens of submission, foreign 
kingdoms were able to exchange luxury items and other goods with the Chinese 
elite.!? The system was founded on several factors, the main ones being: Chinese 
Confucian disdain for commerce, the need for Chinese elites to obtain foreign 
status symbols, and the willingness of Southeast Asian rulers to declare their fe- 
alty to the Chinese emperors in exchange for diplomatic recognition and access 
to Chinese goods. Southeast Asians were willing to go through the pretense of de- 
claring themselves Chinese vassals, which was not burdensome; in fact, the system 
was partly based on Chinese willingness to féte visiting envoys and to lavish “gifts” 
on them in return for the show of paying tribute to China. There was never any 
attempt by China to rule their Southeast Asian vassals. Chinese interventions in 
Southeast Asian politics were limited to ineffectual letters of protestation when 
her ostensible subjects fought among themselves. The system essentially benefited 
both sides by reinforcing their political positions internally. 

By the seventh century, there already existed a millennium of experience in 
sustaining long-distance maritime trade over a vast network reaching from south- 
west to northeast Asia. We know little about the internal structures of these ports 
and their associated kingdoms. The Chinese thought that Funan was an empire 
based on military conquest, mirroring the Chinese view of themselves, but evi- 
dence on the ground in Southeast Asia for this is exiguous. Funan was more likely to 
have resembled a chiefdom than an empire or state.'8 
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A Seventh-Century Chinese Visitor 


The number of Indonesian kingdoms sending tribute to China declined in the late 
seventh century. This may have been the result of Srivijaya’s rise. Srivijaya first appears 
in a report by a Chinese Buddhist monk, Yijing. In 672 he sailed to Srivijaya, then 
through the Straits of Melaka to India via the port-kingdoms of Malayu and Kedah, 
on ships belonging to Srivijaya’s king. He stayed in India for 13 years, then returned to 
Srivijaya for a decade before going home to China in 695.!° 

Yijing wrote the only surviving eyewitness accounts of Srivijaya. In his Record of 
the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago (Nan-hai ji-gui 
nei-fa zhuan), he wrote that on his return to Srivijaya from India, Kedah and Malayu 
“had now become Srivijaya.” He referred to Kedah and Malayu by the Chinese term 
guo, which usually means a polity. In a third text, the Malasarvastivada, he used 
more precise terminology, stating that Malayu zhou (a geographical rather than po- 
litical entity) “has now become one of Srivijaya’s many kuo [guo].?° He used the 
name Srivijaya (Shili foshi) to refer to most of Sumatra, and said it had 14 cities 
divided among two guo or kingdoms, Srivijaya in the southeast, and Barus in the 
northwest. 

Most scholars infer that between Yijing’s first and second visits, Srivijaya incorpo- 
rated Kedah and Malayu into its political structure, creating an empire measuring 
1,000 kilometers from north to south. This expansion perhaps had the purpose 
of creating a monopoly of control (and taxation) over international trade passing 
through the Straits of Melaka. 


Local Inscriptions 


During Yijing’s sojourn in India, six lithic inscriptions were carved with oaths of 
loyalty to the maharaja, or “great king; of Srivijaya. One found at Sabokingking 
in Palembang provides the most detailed view of the empire's internal structure. 
The inscription contains three different words which epigrapher de Casparis uni- 
formly translated as “empire”: huluntuhanku, vanua, and kadatuan. This conflation 
obscures important shades of meaning.”! Huluntuhdanku literally means “my nobles 
and commoners’; it may therefore signify “those who are subject to me.” This term 
only occurs in the Sabokingking inscription, suggesting that the ruler’s power in 
other areas was mediated by local chiefs. In other contexts, de Casparis translated 
vanua as “village.’? Kaddtuan stems from the root word datu, a person who 
“protects all the mandalas of my kaddatuan’’ From this we can infer that a kadatuan 
was composed of mandalas. However, the word kaddtuan an also occurs in other 
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contexts in the same inscription, where it must mean “palace.” This translation is 
consistent with versions of the oath found outside Palembang.”* 

Although the inscription is too long to quote in full, the following translation of 
the first few lines gives an idea of the full contents of the Sabukingking inscription: 


“Om! Success! ... All of you, as many as you are,—sons of kings . . . chiefs, army 
commanders, nayakas, pratyayas, confidants (?) of the king, judges, chiefs of 
the . . . (?), surveyors of groups of workmen, surveyors of low-castes, cutlers, 
kumaramatyas, catabhatas, adhikaranas, . . . (2), clerks, sculptors, naval captains, 
merchants, commanders, . . . (?) and you—washermen of the king and slaves of 
the king—all of you will be killed by the curse of (this) imprecation: if you are not 
faithful to me, you will be killed by the curse. 

Besides,—if you behave like a traitor, plotting with those (?) who are in contact 
with my enemies, or if you go over to Datus spying for others, or of your families 
or friends, of your servants, or of other chiefs spying for others,—if you are in con- 
tact with traitors plotting against me, before they are (actually) together with you, 
people who are not submissive to me and to my empire, and if, (at last), you go 


over to them,—you will be killed by the curse?4 


Three of the four inscriptions found outside Palembang mention gods who pro- 
tect the kadatuan of Srivijaya. Another version of the oath, found at Boom Baru, a 
neighborhood of Palembang, also mentions the kadatuan.*° The Kedukan Bukit in- 
scription, from a locality in Palembang (which does not contain the oath) mentions 
the vanua of Srivijaya. The use of a single name to refer to the palace, the town in 
which the palace stood, and the entire kingdom or territory which acknowledged 
the king’s authority is also found in Java. 

The paramount ruler in the four oath inscriptions found outside Palembang is 
called the Datu of Srivijaya. De Casparis and Kulke agreed that the ruler of Srivijaya 
was one of a number of datu, a “ruler, chief of a district” who was superior to the 
others. The primus inter pares bore the additional title dapunta hiyang. The latter 
word corresponds to “ancestor,” and suggests that the king received special anoint- 
ment from the dead. 

Another critical term is samaryydda. This is a compound derived from three 
Sanskrit words, but since there is no record of the use of this term in India, it 
may have been a uniquely Malay formulation meaning “having specified bound- 
aries.”*° Roads led from the ruler’s vanua into the area “having specified bound- 
aries,” and subordinate rulers lived along these roads. Some of the subordinate datu 
were invested by the supreme ruler. Kulke?’ speculates that the composer of the 
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Srivijayan inscription created this term because he wished to reflect the datu’s 
greater level of control over the areas around the capital than the Sanskrit terms im- 
plied, and possibly also the special character of Palembang. 

Also found at Sabokingking were two fragments of what was originally a long doc- 
ument in Sanskrit commemorating a victory over rebels, possibly related to another 
inscription from nearby Kedukan Bukit. The texts indicate that the king undertook a 
pilgrimage to a Buddhist shrine. The ruler visited a hill to acquire siddhiyatra** then 
went on a military expedition with 20,000 soldiers, after which he built a monas- 
tery near Telaga Batu to commemorate a victory after which vanua Srivijaya (i.e., the 
town around the palace) became prosperous.”’ The Kedukan Bukit inscription has 
been translated as follows: 


Prosperity! Fortune! In Saka 605, on the eleventh day of the light fortnight of 
the month of Waisaka [i-e., May 1, 683 cE], His Majesty set sail in search of 
magic power. On the seventh day of the light fortnight of the month of Jyesta, 
the king freed himself from . . . He led an army of twenty thousand (men); his 
suite . . . number two hundred travelling by boat, others following on foot, 
numbering one thousand three hundred and twelve arrived in the presence (of 
the king?), together, with a joyful heart. On the fifth day of the light fortnight of 
the month of... light, joyful, came and made the country . . . Srivijaya, endowed 
with magic powers, rich.*° 


Srivijayan inscriptions outside Palembang include a version of the oath found at 
Karang Berahi, on a tributary of the Batang Hari in the hinterland of Malayu, the 
kingdom which Yijing implies had been subjugated between 672 and 689. Two 
almost identical versions of the oath have been found at the southeastern tip of 
Sumatra. A fourth version, dated 686, found on the island of Bangka, threatens 
enemies of the ruler of Srivijaya with invasion, but promises “success, ease, lack 
of disasters, abundance” if they are faithful to the king and his chiefs. An addi- 
tional passage at the end reports that the inscription “was carved when the army 
had just set out on an expedition against the land of Java which was not obedient 
to Srivijaya.” In later centuries Bangka was an important naval base for the Malay 
kingdom of Palembang. Probably an invasion of Java was launched from Bangka 
in 686. 

After this five-year flurry of inscription-carving ceased in 686, no more texts are 
known to have been carved in the kingdom. Perhaps only one king favored this 
medium of communication. One other stone is connected with Srivijaya. Face A 
of an inscription Nakhon Si Thammarat in south Thailand, dated 775, records that 
a Srivijayan monarch named Dharmasetu sponsored Buddhist sanctuaries. The 
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nature of Srivijaya’s connection with this region has not been established. This in- 
scription is the last reference to Srivijaya in any Southeast Asian text. For the next 
250 years, evidence of Srivijaya is only found in foreign sources. 


Diplomatic Relations with China 


Chinese records on Shili foshi cover the years 672 to 904. An imperial ambassador 
accompanied by a Buddhist monk visited Srivijaya in 683. In 695 the Chinese court 
published regulations for supplying provisions to ambassadors from foreign coun- 
tries, including Srivijaya, Cambodia, and Java.** 

Srivijayan embassies reached China in 702 and 716. In 717 Vajrabodhi, a South 
Indian monk, left Sri Lanka with 35 Persian merchants and sailed to Srivijaya, where 
he stayed five months to wait for the change of the monsoon. In 724 a mission from 
Srivijaya’s king brought tribute to China, including a woman from East Africa.* 

In 742 the king of Srivijaya sent his son with tribute.*4 This was Shili foshi’s last 
recorded embassy. Chinese sources from this time depict Srivijaya as a “double 
kingdom” with a “separate administration” in an area named Barus.*° Yijing had 
mentioned Barus as a separate kingdom. 

A charter from Nalanda, northeast India (dated approximately 860), uses the old 
Sanskrit term Suvarnadvipa (Golden Island/Peninsula), not Srivijaya, to refer to 
southeast Sumatra. A Nepalese manuscript of the late tenth or early eleventh century 
depicts three deities in Suvarnnapure Srivijayapure, probably meaning “Srivijaya 
City in Sumatra.”*© The last appearance of the name Srivijaya in any known primary 
source is found in the record of the Chola conquest of Srivijaya carved in 1027.3” 

Arab and Persian authors beginning with Ibn Hordadbeh (844-848) refer to 
“The king of Zabag .. . the king of the isles of the eastern sea, the Maharaja... In 
Zabag are enormous camphor trees... Every year he makes a brick of gold, throws 
it into the water and says, here is my treasure.”*® The tale of Sulayman the merchant, 
dated 851, says that from the Nicobars, “ships gather to enter the strait called Kalah- 
bar. By bar is meant both a kingdom and a coast. Kalah-bar [is part of] the empire 
of Zabag which is south of this country. Kalah-bar and Zabag are governed by the 
same king’? Ibn al-Fakih, 902, wrote that the king was very rich; he lived furthest 
to the south; and one of Zabag’s countries was called Fansur (Barus). 
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Arab and Persian texts of the ninth and tenth centuries say that the maharaja 
of Zabag ruled Srivijaya, transcribed in Arabic as SRBZA, Rami (northernmost 
Sumatra), and Kalah. Mas’udi in 995 said the maharaja had more perfume, cam- 
phor, spices, and other precious goods than any other king. All these sources point 
to Srivijaya as wealthy Zabag, but give no information about the political situation 
in the empire. 


Shili foshi, San fogi, and Malayu 


Chinese scribes used the transcription Shili foshi for Srivijaya until 742, after which 
references cease. In 905 the Chinese began to record a new tributary kingdom in 
southeast Sumatra: San foqi. Foshi and foqi are both transcriptions of Vijaya, but 
while shili adequately reproduces sri, san does not. San has the literal meaning of 
“three.” Historians persist in translating San foqi as “Srivijaya,” despite the fact that 
this name does not occur in Southeast Asian sources after 775, and after 1044 is 
found in no sources anywhere else. Wolters granted the possibility that after 1082 
“‘Srivijaya’ may not be the appropriate name of the overlord’s center.” 

The character san might have meant literally “the Three Vijayas}?*! denoting 
a new Chinese perception of the multicentric nature of the political structure of 
southeast Sumatra. It is possible that the name Srivijaya was still used in Palembang 
in the eleventh century, but the invasion of the Straits of Melaka by the Chola ar- 
mada in 1025 may have applied the coup de grace to both the empire and the name 
by which it had been known for almost 350 years. In 1225 Zhao Rugua, harbor- 
master of Quanzhou, listed Palembang as one of San foqi’s 15 tributary kingdoms. 
The fact that he lists neither Jambi nor Malayu suggests that San foqi’s king lived in 
Jambi, not Palembang.’? Possibly the Chinese changed the name from Srivijaya to 
“Three Vijaya(s)” when Jambi, Barus, and Kedah sent envoys to China, dissolving 
the diplomatic ascendancy which Srivijaya enjoyed as the sole kingdom in the 
Malay realm recognized by China. 


Malayu in History 


The name Malayu first appeared in a Chinese record of 644-645 as a country which 
sent a diplomatic mission. Yijing in 671 stopped in the zhou or geographical re- 
gion of Malayu on his way to India. On his return in 685 he said that Malayu zhou 
had become part of Srivijaya guo. The oldest written source in Jambi is a stone in- 
scription set up in 686 at Karang Berahi, probably as a token of subordination to 
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Srivijaya. Karang Berahi is several hundred kilometers from the Straits of Melaka, 
and thus not a seaport, but near this location tributaries of the Batang Hari and the 
Musi are only 15 kilometers apart. This may explain why the maharaja of Srivijaya 
chose this site to stage a ceremony in which local chiefs took an oath of loyalty to his 
newly formed kingdom: he wished to attract or compel the people who controlled 
highland commodities to ship them to his port instead of Malayu. 

Between 680 and 840, the people living along the Batang Hari may have been sub- 
ordinate to Srivijaya and unable to send missions to China. In 840 Jambi appeared in 
a Chinese source. Jambi’s rise ended 160 years of diplomatic isolation for the people 
of the Batang Hari; missions from Jambi reached China in 852/853 and 871. In addi- 
tion to official histories, two other Chinese sources of the ninth century also mention 
Jambi.*? Was the ninth-century kingdom of Jambi the same place as seventh-century 
Malayu? Evidence suggests that they were near-synonymous terms for the same 
ethno-geographic unit. 

Jambi was the only Malay kingdom to maintain diplomatic relations with China 
during the late Tang dynasty. Archaeologists have found artifacts of the late Tang 
period in the Palembang region, but not in the Batang Hari Valley, suggesting that 
Srivijaya maintained commercial, if not diplomatic, relations with China during the 
eighth and ninth centuries. 

San fogi sent tribute to China in 905, one year before the Tang collapsed. The ruler 
was said to have the title “Jambi’;** the Chinese may have found the relationship be- 
tween Jambi and Palembang confusing. Where was San foqi’s capital between 905 
and 1017: in Palembang or Jambi? How united was the empire during this period? 
What was the relationship between Palembang, Jambi, Barus, Kedah, and southern 
Thailand? 

The Song dynasty was founded in 960. The arrival of an embassy from San foqi in 
the same year was seen as a sign of heaven's favor, and Song China showed San foqi 
special favor for many years thereafter. Between 961 and 992 San foqi sent 10 em- 
bassies, a particularly active relationship. A Chinese monk returned from India via 
San foqi in 983,*° indicating that contact between Sumatra and China occurred out- 
side of the framework of diplomatic relations. Monks usually traveled on merchant 
ships. More missions came from San foqi in 1004, 1008, and 1014.*° 

In 1017 an ambassador came from the “chief” (haji) of Sumatrabhumi, bringing a 
large quantity of commodities of Arab origin.*” The use ofa title less grandiose than 
maharaja and the vague reference to the ambassador's origin (Sumatra rather than 
San fogi) pose unanswerable riddles. Around the same time, another Chinese monk 
returning from India stopped off at San fogi, where he met an Indian priest.*® 
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The early eleventh century seems to have been a good time in southeast Sumatra. 
Not only was San fogi highly regarded in China, it attracted the well-known intel- 
lectual Atisa from India, who resided there for 12 or 13 years. Atisa’s references to 
the geopolitical situation in Sumatra are vague. He described his home as Srivijaya 
Nagara in Malayagiri in Suvarnadvipa. This could be interpreted as meaning that 
Srivijaya s capital (nagara) was now located in the kingdom of Malayu. 

In 1025 Srivijaya was attacked and conquered by the Chola kingdom. All its 
major ports were defeated, its ruler captured and taken to India, never to be heard 
from again. Tamils ruled the northern end of the straits for the next century before 
the Chola kingdom fell into decline. Even if Srivijaya’s mandala continued to exist 
during the San foqi period, after 1025 the ports which comprised the thalassocracy 
became increasingly autonomous. Wolters was willing to concede that Jambi over- 
took Palembang as the center of the southeast Sumatra mandala by 1080.” 

The Chinese used San foqi for several centuries after 1080 to refer to a tribute- 
bringing country in southeast Sumatra. The “History of the Song Dynasty,’ com- 
posed in 1342-1345,°° uses San fogi to refer to a kingdom “situated between 
Cambodia and Java.” The Chinese first mentioned Palembang in the mid-fourteenth 
century. They equated it with “Old Harbor,” to which few vestiges of earlier glory 
still adhered. 

Wolters questioned the idea that Srivijaya was the type of empire which “rose 
and fell.”>! He never defined other types of empires, but Srivijaya may have been his 


model for the mandala concept,” 


a loosely integrated system of polities with iden- 
tities which persisted for centuries, linked by constantly shifting balances of power. 

The Tanjor Inscription of 1027 claimed that the Chola king conquered both 
Srivijaya and Malaiyur in 1025. Inscriptions prove that Tamil trading groups 
set up trading centers in at least four locations at the north end of the Straits of 
Melaka. However, a mission from San foqi reached China in 1028, demonstrating 
that southeast Sumatra was not occupied by Tamils. The Chinese emperor gave the 
envoy a belt made of gold rather than the silver customarily reserved for foreign 
emissaries.°? 

Important events occurred in 1079, but their significance is lost on us. The 
Song hui yao qi gao says the mission came from “Srivijaya-Jambi country.’ Wolters 
thought that both San foqi (Palembang) and Jambi sent missions,” but could a joint 
mission have included different sets of envoys who received tokens of differing es- 
teem? No precedent for this practice is known. In 1178 Zhou Qufei, a minor official 
posted to Guangxi, stated that in 1079 San foqi sent an envoy from the kingdom of 
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Zhanbei. Pelliot concluded that both the Song Shi and Zhou Qufei perceived Jambi 
as a polity in San fogi, a geographical area.°° 

One possible inference is that in 1079 southeast Sumatra witnessed a contest for 
overlordship, and that a compromise involved a joint mission to China. In 1082 
the Trade Superintendent in Canton received two letters written in Chinese from 
“the ruler of San foqi-Jambi, implying that Jambi was now the dominant partner in 
this relationship. Jambi sent four more missions between 1084 and 1095. The lower 
Batang Hari is rich in Chinese ceramics of the late eleventh century. 

In 1157, a mission from San foqi arrived in China. The ruler now styled himself 
Sri Maharaja, and was installed by China as a “king” rather than “chief” Twenty-one 
years later, Zhou Qufei described San foqi as the third wealthiest foreign land, after 
Arabia and Java, “an important thoroughfare on the sea-routes of the Foreigners 
on the way to and from (China)” and “the most important port-of-call on the sea- 
routes of the foreigners from the countries of Java in the east and from the coun- 
tries of the Arabs and Quilon in the west; they all pass through it on their way to 
China.”** In 1178, a new ruler obtained similar recognition.°’ At the same time, 
San fogi was told that its future missions should be content with visiting the port of 
Quanzhou, rather than coming to the capital. Thereafter we have no further records 
of missions from Jambi. They may have come, but since they did not visit the capital, 
they were not recorded. 

San fogi’s prosperity continued in the thirteenth century. In 1225 Quanzhou’s 
harbormaster reported that San foqi had 15 vassals, from Palembang to west Java, 
the Malay Peninsula, north Sumatra, and even Si-lan (Sri Lanka?). 

During the Yuan dynasty, the old name Malayu reappeared. Both Mongols and 
Javanese demanded Malayu’s submission. In 1275 an expedition from Java may 
have established Javanese suzerainty over Malayu for a brief period. Malayu sent 
ambassadors to China in 1280. In 1281 the Yuan sent two envoys to Malayu. More 
Malayu envoys arrived in China in 1293, 1299, and 1301, suggesting that Malayu was 
not under Javanese rule. Marco Polo visited Malaiyur in 1292. He applied the name 
to an island, and also “a large and splendid city... which plies a flourishing trade es- 
pecially in spices.”°® “Malayu and other small kingdoms” sent their sons or brothers 
to declare fealty to the Mongol court in response to an order issued in 1293.°? 

The name San foqi was still used by Wang Dayuan, a Chinese merchant, in 1349, 
probably in reference to Jambi. He described the country as densely populated and 
fertile. The people lived on pile-dwellings and gathered oysters. He also said that 
Gugang (“Old Harbor,’ Palembang) yielded local forest products, and “cotton supe- 


rior to that of any other foreign country.” 
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By the mid-fourteenth century, the Javanese empire of Majapahit probably rega- 
ined dominance over southeast Sumatra. Majapahit’s vassals, according to the 
Desawarnana (“Description of the Country,’ also known as the Nagarakrtagama), 
written in 1365, included 24 “Malay lands” of which the most important were 
Jambi and Palembang.*! The Hikayat Raja-Raja Pasai, a text from Aceh, adds that 
Majapahit troops sent to Sumatra disembarked at Priangan in Jambi. The system 
by which southeast Sumatra was governed by Srivijaya and/or Malayu had come to 
a definitive end after 750 years. 


Srivijaya’s Northern Poles: Historical Data 
Barus 


The Xin Tang shu says that “Srivijaya is a double kingdom and the two parts have 
separate administrations.’® The northern pole, Barus, lies on the northwest coast of 
Sumatra, almost 2,000 kilometers from Palembang by sea. Barus was vaguely known 
to Klaudius Ptolemaeus. Its main allure was camphor, produced by trees which grew 
in its hinterland. Islamic literature from the ninth to fourteenth centuries describes 
the uses of camphor for embalming, medicine, and perfume.™ Barus sent missions 
to China in the early seventh century, before the foundation of Srivijaya.© 

Barus was not among the Srivijayan ports raided in 1025. It may have been spared 
due to its possibly sizable community of Indian traders. In 1088 an inscription in 
Old Tamil recorded the presence of a major South Indian trading guild.®° Chinese 
sources on Barus are rare. The kingdom does not seem to have sent missions. The 
Chinese sought “Barus camphor” but usually obtained it from San fogi. Lack of 
communication with China was probably due not to Srivijayan monopolization of 
the sea route, but to Barus’s location on the Indian Ocean. This made communica- 
tion with China difficult, but facilitated contact with India and lands further west. 
A Jewish trader died in Barus in the early thirteenth century.®’ Barus was still an 
important port when the Portuguese arrived in 1509. 

Wolters came to feel that his earlier writings had overemphasized the importance 
of Srivijaya’s link to China in comparison to the Indian Ocean.®* Arabo-Persian 
and Indian sources pay more attention to Barus and Kedah than Srivijaya. Chinese 
sources for the study of Srivijaya far outweigh those in other languages, but they 
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imply that Srivijaya and Malayu were heavily involved in trade with countries on 
the Indian Ocean; both shipped large quantities of commodities of West Asian or- 
igin to China. 


Kedah 


Puranic texts include Kataha as one of nine dvipa (islands) into which Bharata dvarsa 
or Greater India was divided. Tamil poetry from the first centuries CE depicts active 
trade between India and Kalagam.® An eleventh-century collection of stories depicts 
Kataha as an important and rich country near Suvarnadvipa and glorifies it as “the 
seat of all felicities?”° 

Indian and Arab texts often paired Srivijaya with Kedah. The first part of a bi- 
lingual Tamil-Sanskrit inscription dated 1006 (usually termed the Larger Leiden 
Grant) mentions the lord of Srivijaya country who was ruling Kataha. Other sections 
of the same inscription just call him lord of Kataha (in Sanskrit) or Kitaram (in 
Tamil).”! An inscription from Nagapattinam dated 1014 says a temple was endowed 
by Srivijaya’s king, while another Tamil inscription dated 1019 referring to the same 
temple mentions the king of Kidaram. The Tanjor inscription of 1027 first mentions 
the capture of the king of Kadaram, then mentions Srivijaya but without the name of 
a king, thus implying that the Kadaram ruler was the lord of Srivijaya too. Kataram 
is mentioned in 1070 and 1090 without any reference to Srivijaya.” Arab texts 
from the eighth to tenth centuries also frequently refer to “the ruler of Srivijaya and 
Kataha,” which led Coedés to infer that Kedah and not Barus was one of Srivijaya’s 
two capitals.” 

The major result of the Chola invasion of 1025 was to place a Tamil viceroy on 
the throne of Kedah. This position may have been reserved for the crown prince 
of the Chola Empire, who could expect to be promoted to the kingship of the en- 
tire realm.” Archaeological data supports this inference (see later discussion). The 
main objective of the raid was probably Kedah, not Palembang. They were content 
to secure the northern end of the Straits of Melaka, while ignoring the southern 
coast. Sources from the eleventh and thirteenth centuries say Indians lived in 
Kalah.”° 

Ninth-century Arab sources describe Kalah-bar as a vassal of either Zabaj 
(Srivijaya) or China, in communication with Oman.”° Sinbad visited it on his 
fourth voyage, where he found camphor. Abu Zayd Hasan, around 916, wrote that 
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the maharaja of Zabag ruled over many islands and the country of Kalah, halfway 
between China and Arabia, with a market where rare items such as camphor, san- 
dalwood, ivory, and spices were sold. Ships went back and forth between this port 
and Oman.” 

A slightly mysterious place called Geluo appears in Chinese sources in the early 
seventh century, which claim that it had been known since the Han dynasty.’® It lay 
at the north end of the Straits of Melaka, so the most likely area for it is Kedah/south 
Thailand. Kedah was the jumping-off point for the Buddhist holy land of India. 
Yijing during his stopover there met a man from Central Asia.”’ The early Chinese 
transliteration for Kedah, Jie-cha, may have been coined by Yijing from the Sanskrit 
Kataha.®° According to Zhao Rugua, in the thirteenth century Kedah was one of 
three ports in the Straits sending ships to the Malabar Coast of India, along with 
Jambi and Srivijaya. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Kedah lost its posi- 
tion as the main port at the northern gateway to the Straits of Melaka to Aceh. 


Archaeology and Srivijaya 


A century of historiographical research on Srivijaya has yielded tantalizing but am- 
biguous results: two capitals on sluggish rivers in equatorial Sumatra, remembered 
mainly through the account of a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, another capital on the 
Malay Peninsula recorded in Indian song and story, an inscription on the east coast 
of the Isthmus of Kra in southern Thailand, and a port facing the Indian Ocean 
which lies at the end of the legendary voyages of Sinbad and some real Arabo- 
Persian navigators’ itineraries. In between these four poles lies a hazy range of 
mountains full of gold, ivory, incense, and cannibals. Archaeological research has 
begun to yield a more prosaic set of data with which to interpret Srivijaya. 


Archaeology in Palembang 


After Bosch’s disappointing 1930 survey, the next decade was marked by the ener- 
getic but unsystematic efforts of Austrian art historian E M. Schnitger. He estab- 
lished a museum in Palembang, but was barely tolerated by the Dutch archaeological 
establishment.®! The next archaeological inquiry was made in 1954.* Despite the 
important role which Srivijaya played in the construction of a national identity for 
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the new republic,®* no systematic archaeological excavations were carried out until 
the 1970s. 

By that time the potential of ceramics, particularly Chinese, to fill in the gaps in 
the record, particularly economic accounts, was appreciated. Preliminary results 
of ceramic analysis were no more satisfactory than efforts of the previous half- 
century: the oldest substantial premodern settlement located was dated to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. A large proportion of the ceramics were, however, 
not dated; at Bukit Seguntang, 48 percent of the sherds could not be identified.** 

As early as 1923, a Dutch scholar with considerable experience in Sumatra 
suggested that Srivijaya’s capital was not a stereotypical urban center. He postulated 
a complex of centers of activity, spatially separated from each other. Bosch was 
amenable to that suggestion.*° Wolters and Hasan Muarif Ambary, later head of the 
Indonesian archaeology service, also found that theory plausible.*” 

Archaeological campaigns in the late 1980s and early 1990s yielded signifi- 
cant new data. It was determined that previously unidentified ceramics found by 
Bronson dated from late Tang dynasty China. New discoveries included a high 
proportion (over 60 percent) of Tang ceramics.®* The range of artifacts found here 
provides strong evidence for connections between southeast Sumatra, China, and 
the western Indian Ocean in the late first millennium.®? 

Ceramics from the Museum Badaruddin site included many imports of the ninth 
and tenth centuries of a range of types from many parts of China. Glazed West 
Asian earthenware also comprised several types. A similar range of wares was found 
in 1999 on a shipwreck 300 kilometers due east of Palembang, off Belitung Island. 
The ship was a dhow from the western Indian Ocean, possibly the Red Sea.?? This 
site provides further evidence of the scale and complex nature of the trade during 
Srivijaya’s florescence. Palembang continued to import a range of Chinese wares in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries.”! 


Archaeological Remains in Jambi 


The lower Batanghari River in Jambi Province is much richer in architectural and 
sculptural remains than Palembang. At Muara Jambi, 61 ruined brick structures 
have been found along a 7.5-kilometer stretch of the Batang Hari River, dating from 
the eleventh through thirteenth centuries. 
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The structures are Buddhist shrines, including stupas. A pool measuring 120 x 
100 meters was probably a facility for storing water, and played a symbolic role as 
well. Remains include a range of Chinese ceramics from the eleventh through thir- 
teenth centuries, and a bronze gong inscribed with Chinese characters dated 1231 
cE.” Bronze was very scarce during this period in China, which makes the dis- 
covery of this item in Sumatra especially surprising.”* 

The role played by the population of the central highlands of Sumatra in the 
evolution of the Srivijayan society has been neglected. Archaeological sites, with 
monumental remains and inscriptions, are as common in the hinterland as in the 
lowlands. Archaeological discoveries have yielded much evidence that the center 
of the kingdom of Malayu in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was 200 
kilometers upstream from Muara Jambi.” 


Archaeology of Barus 


The center of activity at Barus moved several times within a few square kilometers 
over 500 years.”° Lubok Tua, where the Tamil inscription of 1088 was discovered, 
was occupied from the mid-ninth to the twelfth century. Part of the site seems to 
have been enclosed by an earthen wall, perhaps for defense. 

More than 9,000 shards of West Asian glass were found, and approximately 1,000 
sherds of pottery from the Persian Gulf/Red Sea area, more than from Palembang, 
but of lesser quality. Over 17,000 sherds of Chinese ware were excavated, the oldest 
of which were made in the ninth and tenth centuries. Most were fragments of storage 
jars, a pattern found at other Southeast Asian sites of this period.®° 

India is represented by sculpted granite and over 1,000 beads. Guillot believes 
that much earthenware pottery found at the site was made in Indian style at Barus, 
and that Barus was an Indian comptoir®’ with a significant contribution from the 
Persian Gulf. One may be permitted to suggest that the Sumatran contribution to 
Barus culture was more significant than this reconstruction would imply. Barus 
minted its own gold coinage,”® and molds for jewelry found there showed that 
jewelers also lived there. Similar coins, all of which may have been made at Barus, 
have been found in Muara Jambi, and even Fostat, Egypt.” 

Archaeological data cannot clarify Barus’s sociopolitical link with Jambi, Kedah, 
or Palembang, but combined with the available data, they permit us to draw a 
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clearer picture of the cultural diversity and the range of commercial activity in this 
part of Sumatra. 


Archaeology of Kedah 


More than 50 archaeological sites of the protohistoric and Srivijaya eras have been 
found in an area 25 kilometers long and up to 10 kilometers wide between Kedah Peak 
and the Muda River. A Buddhist phase is indicated by six Sanskrit inscriptions from 
the fifth century.!”° The best known of these contains a formula regarding karma, and 
mentions the “great sea captain Buddhagupta, a resident (?) of Raktamrrtika [Red 
Earth Land] . . . be they successful in their voyage.’!°! The same phrase regarding 
karma was found on another stone at a nearby site called Sungai Mas (Golden River). 

Sungai Mas covers at least 20 hectares. At least six brick structures have been 
found, together with dense habitation remains,!” including a large proportion of 
imported ceramics from the ninth century on, including Chinese, Vietnamese, and 
Arabo-Persian ware.! Excavation of a 3 x 3 meter square yielded 4,211 sherds, 
15 percent of which were imported, as well as shards of glass vessels and beads, brick 
fragments, and 8 sherds of turquoise fritware from the Persian Gulf.'°* Beads may 
have been made onsite, using imported glass. Other sites in the same area such as 
Tanjung Simpor also yielded Chinese and Persian Gulf sherds of the tenth through 
twelfth centuries, as well as Near Eastern glass, which may have been recycled into 
beads on site.!°° 

The center of activity in south Kedah moved to the north side of the Merbok 
Estuary around 1000 ce.!° This may be connected with the Chola invasion of 1025. 
Temple architecture and religious sculpture for the next hundred years represent 
Hinduism, the religion of the Cholas. The largest concentration of trade ceramics 
from the eleventh through thirteenth centuries was found at Pengkalan Bujang, on 
a small stream along which temples of this period have also been found. An exca- 
vation of approximately 3 x 3 meters produced 10,000 sherds of Chinese porcelain, 
30 percent of the assemblage. Glass shards and beads from the site were attributed 
to the Near East.'°” During the same period, Kedah may have imported gold for 
Hindu rituals from Kalimantan.!°° 
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History and Archaeology Compared 


The empire known as Srivijaya lasted from around 680 to 1025. There are reasons to 
suspect that its integrity had already begun to fray around 840. A new Chinese desig- 
nation for the empire which controlled the vital passage between the Indian Ocean and 
the South China Sea introduced in 906 may reflect a changing Chinese perception of the 
empire’s structure, which had two poles of power and encompassed at least four major 
trading ports, or six if Takuapa and Laem Pho in southern Thailand are included. 

Palembang was the center of the polity from the seventh through the early elev- 
enth centuries. Malayu/Jambi’s rise preceded that of Srivijaya by a few decades, but 
it was subsumed under Srivijaya for 180 years. In the late eleventh century, Jambi 
surpassed Srivijaya in the contest for control of the southern entrance to the Straits. 
‘The lower Batang Hari was an important center of Buddhism and trade in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries. In the thirteenth century, Malayu’s capital moved 250 
kilometers upstream as a response to Javanese pressure. Few fifteenth-century re- 
mains have been found in the Batang Hari Valley, when Palembang seems to have 
regained predominant status. 

At the northern end of the Straits, Kedah in Malaysia was connected with China, 
India, and the Near East by the early first millennium. If it were not for Yijing’s 
remark in 685 that “Kedah is now Srivijaya,” we would have little reason to con- 
clude that Kedah had been incorporated into Srivijaya. Tamil sources which men- 
tion Kedah, including the inscription recording the Chola raid on Srivijaya, treat 
the Kedah ruler as more important than Srivijaya’s maharaja. Rather than suffering 
from external domination after the Chola invasion, Kedah remained a wealthy 
trading port until the late thirteenth century. 

In south Thailand, trading ports demonstrate a continuous history of activity 
spanning over 2,000 years. In 775, the maharaja of Srivijaya is mentioned on Face 
A of an inscription at Nakhon Si Thammarat. This is the last Southeast Asian refer- 
ence to Srivijaya. In view of the wide range of groups, including Tamils, represented 
in local epigraphy, it is not possible to infer from this source that Srivijaya ruled 
Nakhon Si Thammarat. 

Barus is technically not in the Straits of Melaka. Its importance stems from 
proximity to sources of local raw materials, particularly camphor. It was a desti- 
nation, rather than a stopping point on the routes between East and West Asia. 
Local inscriptions are written in Tamil and Javanese, and do not refer to Srivijaya. 
Archaeological remains indicate that the center of activity shifted several times be- 
tween the tenth and fourteenth centuries. 

All four areas lack well-defined urban centers. Wolters suspected that one reason 
for the dearth of concentrated remains in Palembang might have been decentrali- 
zation of activities: one for governmental, others for social, commercial, and food- 
producing activities. 
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Srivijaya and Empirical Models 


Srivijaya’s formation can be rather precisely dated to the period between 672 and 
685, its eclipse to around 1069. There is evidence that military expansion was in- 
volved in the empire’s rise; inscriptions clearly mention the Srivijayan army. Srivijaya 
prevented other polities in the Straits of Melaka from obtaining official recogni- 
tion from China for several centuries. The center of the kingdom became extremely 
wealthy through dominance of diplomatic exchanges with China, which provided 
luxury items with significant value as political capital in internal power struggles. An 
additional factor fostering the formation of Srivijaya in the late seventh century may 
have stemmed from Chinese desire for a single diplomatic partner. When Chinese 
merchants began to visit Southeast Asia in appreciable numbers, in the late eleventh 
century, they may have preferred to deal with multiple partners. 

Wealth in Malay culture was “an unmistakable attribute of sovereignty.’!!° Bar- 
bara Andaya convincingly argues that the concept of “economy” was not relevant 
to Sumatran culture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.'!! Instead, eco- 
nomic pursuits were subordinated to the kinship system of the ruling clique. This 
pattern may well reflect the situation in the seventh century. The expression of this 
concept in Srivijaya is perhaps more visible than elsewhere because of population 
density (low) and mobility (high). This combination of attributes (i.e., low popula- 
tion density and high mobility) logically leads to an extensive rather than intensive 
power structure.!!” It is impossible to be sure, but a large proportion of exchanges 
of rare forest products from the hinterland for basic commodities (salt, cloth, and 
iron) from the lowland entrepdts seem to have been effected through ceremonial 
gift-giving or tribute, rather than in the context of buying and selling. 

Srivijaya may have had the ability to project military force over 1,000 kilometers 
north from Palembang to Kedah or even southern Thailand and northwestern 
Sumatra (Barus), and several hundred kilometers southward, to Lampung, whereas 
Srivijaya’s civil administration in even its most diffused form may only have reached 
300 kilometers north and south, a territorial unit defined by the distribution of 
inscriptions containing oaths of loyalty to Srivijaya’s ruler. It seems likely that the 
loyalty of the armed forces (land and sea) under Srivijaya’s control was secured 
by emotional ties rather than purely economic considerations. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the Palembang sultans still exerted control over their 
sea nomad adherents through their claim to descent from the mythical first Malay 
ruler, Sri Tri Buana. The Malay Annals record that Sri Tri Buana took an oath never 
to shame his subjects, and the subject swore eternal fealty to him (and by extension 
his descendants). No doubt the armed forces expected material as well as spiritual 
rewards, but these rewards were not subject to negotiation; they were anugeraha, 
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tokens of esteem from the ruler, not salaries. This embedded economic system 
was sufficient to maintain control over a large area of the Malay Peninsula and east 
Sumatra until the last ruler in the ancient line was assassinated in 1699. Thereafter 
the link was broken, and the sea nomads were scattered, losing both their unity and 
their political power. Sea nomad groups continued to pay homage to local Malay 
rulers, but no single Malay ruler succeeded in acquiring the allegiance of all the 
sea nomads in the Riau Archipelago and the Straits of Melaka. This allegiance was 
expressed in the willingness to provide services such as naval action to compel mer- 
chant ships to stop in the port of their overlord. This type of action, which some 
later European observers classified as piracy, was not undertaken out of an expected 
payment, but the sea nomads could expect to be rewarded in proportion to the 
amount of taxes and fines which the unfortunate merchants could be forced to pay. 

It takes 3,214 calories to move one metric ton one kilometer by portaging in trop- 
ical conditions, whereas transporting the same load by canoe requires only 588 
calories.!'? If one uses sail power, the caloric requirement drops by another order 
of magnitude. Estimates of marching distances and ability to transport food for 
soldiers overland!‘ are irrelevant to the Srivijaya example. The Phoenician case is 
a much more instructive comparison. Phoenicia, like Srivijaya, probably consisted 
of a string of ports.!'* Maritime empires have been generally overlooked in history 
and archaeology, but Darby!!® recognized long ago that they constitute a general 
category. 

One might well ask whether a sea state can qualify to be termed an empire. The 
answer depends on several factors. Land-based empires are usually equated with 
control over agrarian areas with more or less well-defined borders, and centralized 
rule. It could be argued that Srivijaya ought to be classified as a consortium or league 
of ports, each of greater or lesser autonomy, in which the individual members agree 
to a specified division of commerce and profits. We do not possess enough data to 
state whether this was the case. It is possible that Srivijaya began as a port which 
wished to monopolize the tributary trade with Tang China, while allowing Kedah to 
monopolize the trade with India, and Barus to dominate the trade with the Persian 
Gulf and West Asia. In the ninth century the development of Srivijaya/Palembang 
as a supplier of West Asian goods such as Arabo-Persian glassware, perfumes, and 
drugs may have led to a more businesslike relationship between the ports which 
had previously been forced by military threats to desist from engaging in certain 
types of commerce. Srivijaya may have needed to offer incentives to the foreign 
merchants in Barus and Kedah to supply it with Indian Ocean produce, since the 
threat of force may simply have resulted in the disappearance of those merchants 
and their products from the Straits of Melaka. 
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Darby’s main contribution to the subject was to identify the sea state as a geo- 
graphical concept. He did not identify any unique sociopolitical traits of this group 
of maritime kingdoms. The work of Karl Polanyi and others on the port-of-trade 
constituted the next stage in the evolution of analysis of this phenomenon. 


Polanyi and his collaborators!” 


sought to demonstrate that pre-modern long- 
distance trade was conducted in accordance with a very different socioeconomic 
model from that which is more familiar from the experience of the last 300 years, 
during which international trade became integrated with the system of price-fixing 
markets, first in Europe, and then spreading to much of the world. 

Leeds'!® defined the port-of-trade as “a clearly defined complex of institutions 
and personnel,’ a geopolitical entity in which trade was an affair of state, not a func- 


tion of the economy. It was: 


I. An autonomous, specialized town, city or small state intended by policy 
for trade. 

II. Usually a transshipment point between different ecological regions. 

III. Often a deliberately neutral, buffer zone. 

IV. Often no indigenous group but port officials were involved in the trading; 
groups of foreign merchants reside in the port. Institutional organization in- 
volved strict laws for the maintenance of peace, prosperity and security. It was 
administered by native officials and professional organizations. Traders seldom or 
never had the freedom of the city or markets. 


Melaka in the fifteenth century seems to have conformed to this pattern. The 
Portuguese author Tome Pires in 1515 described Melaka’s trading system in detail. 
Melaka had four shahbandar, one for each of the major trading areas with which 
Melaka had links. These shahbandar (Persian for “lord of the harbor”) would board a 
newly arrived ship, be given “presents” in lieu of fixed customs duties, and supervise 
the unloading of the ship’s merchandise, which was taken to a warehouse owned by 
the kingdom. There it would be valued, and products of equivalent value would be 
loaded onto the ship. In such a system there is no concept of buying and selling, no 
bargaining. Exchange is conducted according to a system of equivalencies fixed by es- 
tablished custom. Thus no markets were necessary; no haggling was involved. 

The same system existed in late Ming dynasty China. “Treaty ports” were estab- 
lished where foreign nations could set up residential quarters (firmly segregated 
from the local inhabitants). Trade was largely an official activity, although private 
exchanges were allowed with certain designated local officials for limited periods 
of time. 

From such a theoretical model we can make some predictions which the archae- 
ological study of ancient trading ports might be able to verify. We should expect to 
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find such things as warehouse zones where imported objects were stored. Markets 
would exist, but they would be places where the local population would obtain daily 
necessities such as food, not centers of international trade. 

Srivijaya shared many attributes with port cities in Europe during the fourteenth 
century, when towns and trade were reviving after a thousand years of relative dark- 
ness. Business was beginning to take on a modern form. During the preceding 
Middle Ages, the most powerful feudal kingdoms had been located in the midst of 
fertile agricultural land; the kings derived their power from controlling agricultural 
surplus and labor. When new cities in the form of trading ports began to arise in the 
Mediterranean in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, these cities were on the 
margins of the old kingdoms, not at their centers. 

The agricultural societies of medieval Europe were militaristic and very hierar- 
chical; their capitals centered on fortified castles and large religious monuments 
(cathedrals). The new port cities (or “ports of trade”) drew much of their wealth 
from the import of luxury items from the Indian Ocean, including Indonesian 
spices. The trading ports were usually ruled by coalitions of oligarchs who preferred 
to negotiate with competitors rather than fight them. Since the ports of trade did 
not administer large territories, they did not have the same type of governments as 
agrarian kingdoms. Some port cities “had astonishingly little contact with their hin- 
terland”’!? In fact, “there is some evidence that [the merchants] were by no means 
persuaded of the necessity of belonging to any administrative state at all.”!”° 

Another perspective on early urban societies can be obtained by contrasting or- 
thogenetic cities/administrative centers, in which stability is emphasized, and a 
heterogenetic type, in which change and development are favored. Orthogenetic 
sites include Angkor in Cambodia, where most of the population probably was em- 
ployed in agriculture, and a large proportion of space and resources was allocated to 
royal palaces, pageantry, and religious activity. Srivijaya must have lain closer to the 


heterogenetic end of the scale,'”! 


in which population was dense and economic ac- 
tivity was complex. 

Scholars remain skeptical of the modernity of the urbanity of early Southeast 
Asia. A respected historian noted several decades ago that literature of the early 


Islamic period in Indonesia never describes cities. This fact led him to conclude that 


To speak of “urban life, even if it is the life of fifteenth century Malacca or seven- 
teenth century Banda Aceh which one has in mind, is to endow the social environ- 
ment created around royal courts with an independent form and meaning which it 
did not have, until European conquest made kings irrelevant to the colonial func- 
tion and permanence of cities and their populations. !?? 
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Information on Srivijaya from Palembang and other sites within its probable in- 
teraction sphere suggests that their social environment was more comparable to 
ancient sea-states in other parts of the world than surviving literary sources suggest. 

The study of “sea-states” or ports of trade contradicts the notion that at a certain 
stage of development, military factors replace economics as determinants of power 
and social organization.!’° Both factors exist in all societies, but in sea-states, the 
balance tilts toward the economy. In states where power is derived from wealth, the 
use of force to compel people to act in certain ways may be less puissant. A further 
question is whether the lack of compulsive instruments of rule in Srivijaya is due to 
the importance of trade, to the specific features of an aquatic adaptation and con- 
sequent mobility, to the relatively low population density, or to all three in relative 
measure. 

Maisels’ study of state formation espouses the idea that the development of polit- 
ical systems is a story of exploitation by the elite. According to Maisels’ Proposition 
1: “The state did not come into existence to serve the population ... but to serve the 
interests of the rulers.” Any constructive functions the state may serve are the min- 
imum necessary to keep the society functioning.'**4 

As the old saying goes, there are exceptions to all generalizations, including this one. 
Long before the idea of “failed states” appeared, societies in the Straits of Melaka felt 
the need to invite rulers from neighboring areas when their own royal lines died out.!”° 
This has been connected to the idea that Southeast Asian societies possess “centrifugal” 


tendencies!*° 


which local people feel could lead to chaos and loss of material prosperity 
ifno leader is present. Sea-states such as Srivijaya display several traits which call some 
of these generalizations into question. It would be instructive to compare the idea of 
the sea-state with the notion of the Sanskrit cosmopolis, which Pollock’”’ termed “the 
most complicated—and as a totality least studied—transregional cultural formation in 
the premodern world.’ Pollock argues that “Sanskrit articulated politics not as material 
power ... but politics as aesthetic power.” !”® 

The idea that Srivijaya evolved from a primitive hegemon, dependent on force 
to maintain its commercial monopoly of the China trade in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, into a more cooperative partner in the ninth and tenth centuries is worth 
considering. Rather than being considered to represent a centrifugal tendency, the 
growth of new ports in the Straits ought to be considered a step in the direction of 
the formation of a more complex network of ports in which benefits of maritime 
trade were distributed on the basis of the concept of a non-zero-sum game. Military 


might would still be important in maintaining security against non-state groups of 
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bandits and local rivals for the position of local port of trade, but the threat of force 
would recede into a position of one among a number of options in maintaining a 
balance of power in which military might could only be supported by ensuring a 
high level of peace in which foreign and local merchants could operate. Thus means 
of communication more sophisticated than naked displays of power would become 
more significant. 

As influential as Sanskrit was in Srivijaya and elsewhere, one may argue that trade 
rather than religion or brute force was the principle source of centripetal force that 
held the kingdom together. Goh’s “Buddhist ecumene”!”? is another work which 
identifies sociopolitical formations which do not easily fit into previous notions 
of “empires” or “states.” In this case, she notes the long-lived ideal (never achieved 
in reality) of a “transregional cultural formation” based on Buddhism rather than 
Sanskrit. As Pollock noted,'°° the modern countries in this ecumene—Myanmar, 
Sri Lanka, and Thailand—did not form part of the Sanskrit cosmopolis. 

One possible direction for future research would be to compare a Buddhist 
ecumene, a trail of linked ports of trade, and a Sanskrit cosmopolis. There is a high 
probability that each of these abstractions bears a strong resemblance to reality. 
One question for the future would be: How did these entities relate to each other, as 
well as to long-established notions of empire? 
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15 
The Khmer Empire 


Michael D. Coe 


In 1864, the French government established a Protectorate over the small and politi- 
cally weak country of Cambodia, and by this act consolidated their indirect rule over 
this part of what was then known as Indochina. Even before that date, French explorers 
and military men had found impressive vestiges of a great civilization at the ancient city 
of Angkor, then largely in ruins, and elsewhere in the country. Some of France's colo- 
nial officials in the Southeast Asia of those days became adept readers of the Sanskrit and 
Khmer texts inscribed on Angkor’s monuments, and eventually they were able to put 
together a forgotten history for the Cambodian people, a history that had long ceased 
to exist in the Khmer collective consciousness. The subsequent founding of the Ecole 
Francaise dExtréme-Orient in 1900 carried this scholarly tradition into the twentieth 
century and beyond. It soon became clear not only that there had once existed a powerful 
Khmer kingdom in Cambodia, but that for a span of six centuries Angkor had been the 
capital of what was to become the largest empire ever known in mainland Southeast Asia. 

And empire it was, in the minimum definition of the word as employed by Carla 
Sinopoli:! 


a territorially expansive and incorporative kind of state, involving relationships 
in which one state exercises control over other sociopolitical entities (e.g. states, 
chiefdoms, non-stratified societies), and of imperialism as the process of creating 
and maintaining empires. 


Founded at the beginning of the ninth century cz, the Khmer Empire gradually ex- 
panded to include all of modern Cambodia and Thailand, part of Laos, all of the 
south coast and Delta region of Vietnam, and some of Burma (Myanmar). Like every 
empire that the world has known, it suffered its own decline and collapse. By the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Kambujadesa (the Khmer state) had been seri- 
ously reduced in size, and its once-glorious capital was for the most part abandoned. 


The Land 


Lying completely within the tropics, and north of the Equator, mainland Southeast 
Asia is subject to a strongly pronounced monsoon cycle: a season of heavy rains that 


! Sinopoli 1995, 160. 
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runs from late May and June through the middle of November, followed by a dry 
season from late November until the monsoon rains begin anew. The rice farming, 
on which nearly all inhabitants of this vast area depend, and the freshwater fish re- 
sources of the rivers are tied to this annual climatic pulse. However, the arrival of the 
rains is by no means a certainty, for there are occasional years in which droughts— 
sometimes severe—may occur, with devastating results. As we shall see, this was a 
phenomenon that the Khmer rulers strove to overcome by great public works. 

This is a land of rivers, the most important of which is the Mekong, Asia’s longest 
waterway (see Map 15.1). Originating in the Tibetan highlands, the Mekong flows 
through southern China, touches upon Burma, passes between Laos and northeast 
Thailand, and crosses Cambodia to empty through myriad branches in the Delta of 
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Map 15.1. The Khmer Empire under Jayavarman VII. 
Source: Coe, 2003, Angkor and the Khmer Civilization, figure 63. Copyright: Michael D. Coe. 
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Vietnam. The Mekong is virtually a lifeline for the Khmer, and its annual cycle of 
flooding then falling continues to have strong effects on their livelihood. 

Modern Cambodia is a lowland tropical basin. Within it is the Tonle Sap, the lar- 
gest lake in Southeast Asia. Because it is very shallow, and connects to the Mekong 
by its own river, the Tonle Sap’s size varies with the larger river's annual pulse. As the 
Mekong rises during the rains, so much water is flowing through it that the Delta's 
channels cannot handle the runoff, and the Tonle Sap river backs up and empties 
into the lake, swelling it in area to four times its dry season size. The inundated forest 
then becomes a virtual spawning ground for fish, with the result that this great lake is 
recognized as the richest freshwater fishery in the world, and for at least 2,000 years 
has been the major source of protein for the Khmer people. 

The Khorat Plateau of northeast Thailand was once an important part of the em- 
pire, and is divided from Cambodia by the Dangrek range, which really forms an 
escarpment looking south over the Cambodian basin. Because of Khorat’s rela- 
tive aridity, wet rice agriculture is severely limited, the most productive land being 
the valley of the Mun River, which is a tributary of the Mekong. Today, Khorat is 
Thailand’s poorest province. 

Beyond Cambodia's present-day western limits lies the Chao Praya river system, 
which drains most of modern Thailand to the west of Khorat Plateau. Subject like 
the Mekong to annual flooding—which might be very severe in some years—it nev- 
ertheless supports very productive wet rice farming. Until the invasion of the Thai 
dislodged it, the Khmer state had incorporated all of this region into their empire. 


The People 


The Khmer language belongs to the Austro-Asiatic (or Mon-Khmer) linguistic 
family, which includes Vietnamese, various “aboriginal” languages of the uplands 
of western Vietnam and eastern Cambodia, the Mon of Burma, and isolated 
outliers as far west as India. It was undoubtedly the principal linguistic grouping 
of mainland Southeast Asia from the earliest times until the intrusion of Tai- 
speaking peoples (Thai and Lao) from China in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
cE. During the empire's era of decline, these late arrivals wrested control of Khorat, 
the Chao Praya drainage, and most of modern Laos from the weakened Khmer 
state. 

One other language was also intrusive into mainland Southeast Asia: Cham, a 
member of the enormously widespread Malayo-Polynesian family (with speakers 
of one or another members of the family distributed all the way from Madagascar 
in the west to Easter Island in the east). The ancestral Cham may have originated 
in Borneo, and are known to have settled the central coast of today’s Vietnam by 
the beginning of the Common Era. Eventually, they evolved a powerful, Indianized 
state that often conflicted with the rulers of the Khmer Empire, and at one time even 
took Angkor. By the fourteenth century, they had converted to Islam. Oppression 
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by the powerful Dai Viet state caused large numbers to flee to Cambodia, where 
they today form a Muslim minority. 

Ever since the downfall of Angkor as a capital, the state religion of Cambodia, 
Siam (as Thailand was called in pre-colonial days), and Burma has been Theravada 
Buddhism, whereas under the empire it had been Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism. 


Sources for an Imperial History 


Something over 1,200 stone inscriptions in Sanskrit or Khmer are known within 
the territory covered by the empire at its apogee; all are written in the same script, 
one that was derived from an Indian prototype. They are found on individual stele 
and, more often, on stone temple architecture, particularly door jambs. The his- 
tory put together over decades by French epigraphers such as George Coedés? was 
almost entirely based on the Sanskrit texts. These are essentially poems recording 
incantations, dedications, and the like, and they usually invoke Hindu deities and 
royal personages and royal doings. 

Historian Michael Vickery? tells us that the hard data about pre-Angkorean 
and Angkorean history are not in the Sanskrit inscriptions, but in the Khmer 
ones, and “that when a Sanskrit text covers the same subject as one in Khmer, the 
former is an abbreviated paraphrase.” It has only been in recent times that much 
attention has been paid to the Khmer texts; although much more mundane in 
content, they give us important anthropological and economic information on 
the empire. 

Second in importance for Khmer history are the bas-reliefs of Angkor, above all 
the sculptured narratives of the Bayon, the state temple of the greatest Khmer ruler, 
Jayavarman VII (r. 1181-ca. 1215). Some of these show in vivid detail scenes of land 
and naval battle, armies and camp followers on the march, and everyday activities 
like temple-building, cooking, and gambling (Figure 15.1). They certainly bring to 
life the terse accounts available in the inscriptions. The earlier reliefs in the galleries 
of Angkor Wat are far more artistic and less concerned with daily life, but give de- 
tailed information about royal military reviews and the royal court and courtiers. 

We have only one eyewitness account of the city of Angkor before the collapse 
of the empire. This is by Zhou Dakuan, a member of a commercial delegation sent 
out by the Chinese court in Beijing. He spent about two years in the Khmer capital 
at the very end of the thirteenth century, probably staying with Chinese merchants. 
On his return to his homeland, he wrote a long report (usually translated as “The 
Customs of Cambodia”); the version that has survived to us is probably only a frac- 
tion of the original, but it is recognized as a unique window into the ethnology of 
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Figure 15.1. Detachment of Jayavarman VII's army on the march. Detail ofa relief on 


the Bayon, Jayavarman'’s state temple, ca. 1200 CE. 
Photo: Michael D. Coe. 


the city and its empire, giving us much information that is nowhere to be found in 
the inscriptions.* 

Remembering that wet, tropical conditions have always prevailed in lowland 
Southeast Asia, it is hardly surprising that virtually all organic materials from earlier 
times have perished over the centuries. We know from reliefs, and from Zhou’s ac- 
count, that much was written on palm leaves and on paper folding-screen books, but 
none of these has survived. What have disappeared probably include census records, 
economic accounts, tax records, personal and official correspondence (including 
governance of the provinces, administration of the state irrigation works, and the 
like), and dealings with foreign friends and enemies. 

There are other sources that have been consulted by historians. These comprise 
official Chinese records of their relations with the “barbarian” polities and peo- 
ples fronting the South China Sea. Historians concerned with the early Khmer of 
pre-Angkor times (that is, prior to the ninth century cE) have dealt with these in 
various ways, sometimes taking them at face value, other times stressing the se- 
vere difficulties of working with supposed Chinese versions of Khmer place and 
proper names. The Khmer language is totally dissimilar to Chinese: it lacks tones, 
and has an extremely complex system of vowels. The Indic-derived phonetic script 
that the Khmer used was probably never fully understood by the Chinese, with 
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their basically logographic writing system. An even deeper problem is that the 
Chinese, with their overriding interest in trade, projected onto the inhabitants of 
these lands (that is, Cambodia, northeast Thailand, and the Mekong Delta) their 
notions of a unified state, rather than the collection of fractionated chiefdoms or 
simple kingdoms that they probably were.° Thus, in spite of the dubious feasibility 
of matching up the Chinese names with Khmer language ones, some scholars have 
concluded that during the time interval between the first century and 802 there re- 
ally once was a state called “Funan,” eventually overthrown by a supposed kingdom 
called “Zhenla” (the latter divided by Chinese sources into “Water Zhenla” and 
“Land Zhenla’). Michael Vickery® and other scholars have accordingly stressed that 
early Cambodian history (before the founding of Angkor) should be firmly based 
on the Khmer inscriptions, rather than on these interesting but probably misleading 
foreign reports. 


Background to Empire 


The “Indianization” of the various small Khmer kingdoms or chiefdoms of main- 
land Southeast Asia began at least as early as the first century CE, and continued 
until the founding of the empire. This does not mean that the area became part of a 
“Greater India,” but that native rulers and their subjects gradually took on some, but 
by no means all, of the cultural characteristics of India. Definitely of Indian origin 
were the gods (especially Vishnu and Shiva), beliefs, sacred myths, and ceremonies 
of the Hindu religion; Mahayana Buddhism; Hindu-type temples of brick or stone 
to house stone and metal religious statues; and the Sanskrit language and its script 
as the media for rituals and inscriptions. 

But the entire Indian cultural “package” was accepted very selectively by these 
Khmer polities. A good example of this is the Hindu caste system, with its rigid 
hierarchies of Brahmins (priests), Kshatriyas (warriors), Vaishyas (farmers and 
merchants), and Sudras (menials), and with its complex, rigid rules of purity that for- 
bade intermarriage and inter-dining. While there were (and still are) Brahmins in 
the Khmer courts, and some Khmer kings could be considered Kshatriyas, the line 
between them was fluid—a ruler could be both a Brahmin and a Kshatriya. The re- 
mainder of the non-elite population was never divided into Vaishyas and Sudras, and 
there were never “untouchables” in Kambujadesa. Another Indian culture trait that 
was never adopted by the Khmer was metal coinage; their economy was always based 
upon barter, and taxation upon payment in kind. 

How were these “Indianizing” traits disseminated from the subcontinent to the 
Khmer? Except for the very early Oc Eo culture of the Mekong Delta, virtually no 
artifacts of Indian manufacture have ever been found in a Khmer archaeological 
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site. While Khmer sculptures and temples reflect Hindu iconography and precepts 
to a high degree of accuracy, they are always couched in a style that is unmistakably 
Southeast Asian. It is usually hypothesized, I think correctly, that these waves of in- 
fluence traveled from west to east with sea-borne merchants, accompanied at times 
by Brahmins (in spite of a religious ordinance forbidding passage across oceans, 
gurus (“teachers”), proselytizing Buddhist monks, and other religious specialists. In 
other words, this was diffusion by minds, rather than by matter. 

The first firm indication of this is in the Delta, where Oc Eo, a small town prob- 
ably founded by traders and their families, has produced evidence for a commer- 
cial network that extended even beyond India to the Roman Empire. From these 
first centuries CE on, chiefdoms became small, competing kingdoms, each with its 
raja and royal family, with no firm boundaries between one polity and the next. 
The historian O. W. Wolters’ did not believe that any of them even deserved the 
word “kingdom”: as late as the seventh century, they formed an unknown number 
of principalities, each of which was under the control ofa local ruling family. As he 
says, “political initiative was exercised by the heads of these families, who sought by 
conquest or alliance to impose temporary overlordship.” 

Be that as it may, some of these small states attained a high degree of architec- 
tural and sculptural brilliance, such as the seventh-century site of Sambor Prei Kuk 
(believed to be Ishanapura, capital ofa state headed by aruler named Ishanavarman. 
At the head of the Delta was the even earlier town of Angkor Borei; from this area 
have come the finest free-standing sculptures known for mainland Southeast Asia, 
representing Shiva, Vishnu, and Rama—one of Vishnu’s avatars. 


Founding and Growth of the Empire 


Ironically, there are no contemporary documents for the most important event that 
ever occurred in the history of mainland Southeast Asia: the founding of the Khmer 
Empire. In southeast Thailand at the site of Sdok Kak Thom (SKT), a stela inscribed 
in Sanskrit and Khmer and dating to 1052 cE contains the relevant data, buried in 
the lineage history of an important family of hereditary purohitas (house chaplains 
to two centuries of Khmer king-emperors, beginning with the first). 

This story concerns a ruler known to us as Jayavarman (“Protected by Victory”). 
The SKT inscription states that he came from some place called “Java,” but most 
scholars think that it cannot be the island of that name. He was a man of great mil- 
itary prowess. At first, Jayavarman II and his followers seized the principality of 
Vyadhapura in southern Cambodia, following which he carried out a series of suc- 
cessful invasions of other polities up the Mekong to the north, all the way to the 
sacred city of Wat Phu in what is now southern Laos, and then northwest to polities 
in contemporary Thailand. Most significantly, he took possession of Hariharalaya, 
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a short distance north of the Tonle Sap (the Great Lake) and southeast of what was 
to become Angkor. 

Eventually, the otherwise victorious Jayavarman II seems to have been beset by 
enemies who had revolted against his rule (temporarily, as it turned out), so he took 
refuge on Phnom Kulen, the low range of hills from which the builders of Angkor 
were to derive all of the sandstone used in their temples and sculptures. Known 
anciently as Mahendraparvata, these hills and the small city that they supported 
were also the source of numerous watercourses that ran south to the Tonle Sap. One 
of these rivers, the Siem Reap, became known to the Khmer as the Ganga, the sa- 
cred Ganges in far-off India. In 802, standing atop a small brick pyramid on Phnom 
Kulen, Jayavarman II was consecrated by his purohita as a chakravartin, a universal 
ruler.® As the SKT text put it, “to ensure that the country of the Kambujas would 
no longer be dependent on Java and that there would be no more than one sover- 
eign.”? Jayavarman II, having re-exerted his control over most of Cambodia, then 
established the capital of his new empire at Hariharalaya, 55 kilometers (33 miles) 
southeast of the center of what would become Angkor. The “Harihara” of the name 
bespeaks unity, the blending of the attributes and powers of the two gods most im- 
portant to Cambodian rulership: Vishnu (Hari) and Shiva (Hara). 

There one of his successors, Indravarman I (877-ca. 889) initiated a pattern of 
public and religious works that was to characterize the reigns of the empire’s most 
powerful sovereigns: 


e the erecting of—or improving of—a state pyramid-temple, in this case the 
sandstone-clad Bakong, the whole surrounded by a moat; 

e temple shrines dedicated to his immediate ancestors; 

e the construction of an immense, rectangular baray (reservoir), known to us as 
the Indratataka (the “Sea of Indra’). 


Indravarman I subsequently carried out conquests in southern Cambodia and 
added the Khorat Plateau to the north of the Dangreks to the empire. 

Later kings extended the empire. Yashovarman I, “Protected by Glory” (r. 889- 
ca. 900), took the step of moving the capital northwest to Angkor, naming this city 
Yashodharapura (“City of Glory”), and leveling the summit of the Bakheng, a low 
hill, to build his state temple; like almost all such temples in the kingdom, it was 
dedicated to the god Shiva, the protector of the ruling house, and symbolized the 
holy Mount Meru in the distant Himalayas, the dwelling place of the Hindu gods. 
The name by which we now know the city, Angkor, is a Khmerized version of the 
Sanskrit nagara, “capital city.” 

Scholars have shown that the extent of Yashovarman’s empire is indicated by the 
distribution across the realm of ashrams (small wooden hermitages) and their stele 
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inscribed in Sanskrit. In his day it included all of Cambodia and part of the Khorat 
Plateau. But as Jacques and Lafond!? have emphasized, in Angkorean times—at 
least before the reign of Jayavarman VII, “the empire was never a monolithic entity, 
but rather a grouping of vassal fiefdoms, not necessarily adjacent, thus allowing the 
possibility ofa degree of independence in the intermediate zones.” 

Another tempering factor that affected the consolidation of these entities into a 
single state is the complexity of dynastic succession and royal descent. Rulership 
very often did not pass from father to son, but to a brother, or to another male in the 
same generation, but given the large-scale polygamy practiced by all Cambodian 
kings, half-brothers or cousins would sometimes resort to civil war to establish 
their right to rule. The various branches of royal descent formed what Vickery has 
called “conical clans,” defined as clans in which all members are ranked hierarchi- 
cally in terms of their relationship to the common ancestor, real or putative, who 
may merge with a god.'! Small wonder that there was often turmoil when a king 
died. Nevertheless, such Darwinian struggles resulted in sovereigns who could dis- 
play a high degree of fitness for war or peace. 

One of the mysteries of Khmer history concerns Jayavarman IV (ca. 928-941). 
For reasons unknown to us, he moved the imperial capital 90 kilometers (45 miles) 
northeast to Koh Ker, which is situated in a somewhat dry and barren part of the 
Cambodian lowlands. It may have been its ready access to rich sources of iron and 
copper ores, and gold, that gave Koh Ker its prosperity, resulting in a flowering of 
large-scale, three-dimensional sculpture, as well as the loftiest state temple ever 
built by the Khmer: the Prasat Thom, a seven-story stepped pyramid. Just as im- 
pressive is Koh Ker’s large baray (reservoir), cut down into the living rock rather 
than embanked with earthen dykes like those of Angkor. 

Following Jayavarman IV’s death, the capital returned to Angkor. After a se- 
ries of kings, by 1002 there were two claimants to the throne: Jayavirvarman 
and Suryavarman I (1002-1049). The claim of Suryavarman (“Protected by the 
Sun”) was based on his descent from a chief queen of Yashovarman I; tenuous 
as this might have been, he overpowered his rival and reigned over the em- 
pire for almost four decades.'* To firm up his rule over the entire empire, he 
called 4,000 of his officials to the capital to swear an oath of allegiance, sealed in 
blood. This loyalty oath was still in use in the Cambodian capital as late as the 
twentieth century! 

One of his most important acts was to establish the administrative limits of his 
realm by placing an inscribed linga (a stone phallus representing Shiva, the tutelary 
divinity of kings) on the boundary temples at each of the four directions. In the 
west, this was at Wat Ek, near the town of Battambang; in the north, on the Dangrek 
escarpment at the extraordinary temple of Preah Vihear (recently the subject of a 
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violent confrontation between the Cambodian and Thai armies); on the south by 
Phnom Chisor, at the head of the Delta; and on the east, by an as-yet unidentified 
temple near the Mekong. A rough calculation would suggest that Suryavarman’s 
powers were exerted over about 114,700 square kilometers (44,286 square miles)— 
an empire no larger than the state of Ohio! It would appear that Khorat north of the 
Dangreks was then virtually autonomous from the rule of Angkor. The four kings 
who followed Suryavarman I to the throne seem to have done little to expand this 
diminished realm. 

The great ruler Suryavarman II (1113-ca. 1150) was of far different mettle than 
his immediate predecessors and must be regarded as one of the outstanding figures 
of Cambodian history. It is to him that we owe his state temple, the magnificent 
Angkor Wat, often held to be the largest religious structure in the world; dedicated 
by Suryavarman to the god Vishnu, it is entered from the west over a causeway that 
crosses over an immense, rectangular moat. Apart from its beautiful quincunx of 
temple towers, Angkor Wat is renowned for its three concentric galleries, one of 
which is completely carved on its four inner surfaces with magnificent bas-reliefs. 
On one of these reliefs (Figure 15.2), depicting Suryavarman’s court and his army 
on a jungle march, the monarch is carrying out his review, seated on a palanquin 
throne under multiple umbrellas of honor—one of the very few portraits that we 
have for any Khmer sovereign until the arrival of the French in the mid-nineteenth 
century, with their photographic gear. 


Figure 15.2. Suryavarman II (r. 1113-ca. 1150 cg), enthroned among courtiers. Detail 
ofa relief at Angkor Wat. 
Photo: Michael D. Coe. 
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A recent airborne LIDAR survey has shown that, away from the temple’s outer 
walls, the artificial moat-surrounded “island” on which the temple sits was a minia- 
ture “city within a city” laid out on a rectangular grid. It may have been inhabited by 
state and religious officials and their families.!° 

During his reign, the empire regained its control over the Khorat Plateau, as 
evidenced by the impressive temple center of Phnom Rung, located on an extinct 
volcano some 30 kilometers (18 miles) north of the Dangreks. In fact, Suryavarman 
extended his powers as far as the border of Pagan in Burma (Myanmar), and south 
to the Malay Peninsula. 

Suryavarman II pursued an aggressive, proactive policy with the empire’s neigh- 
boring states to the east and northeast, particularly the Cham. In 1128 and again 
in 1132, with the support of the Cham kings, the combined Khmer-Cham forces 
attacked Dai Viet (the Vietnamese kingdom, fresh from achieving independence 
from China), but met with disaster. The Khmer imperial army invaded Champa in 
1150, but once again suffered defeat, this time by the Cham. 


Apogee of Empire: The Reign of Jayavarman VII 
(1182-ca. 1220) 


The seventh Jayavarman was certainly the greatest of Cambodia's kings, and is held 
in veneration today by the Khmer people. His claims to royal descent are still not 
well understood, but at some point in his youth he was in exile in the Cham court at 
Vijaya, during a period when relations between local Khmer principalities and their 
Cham neighbors fluctuated between alliance and conflict. The decisive break took 
place in 1177, when the Chams attacked and took Angkor, and the then reigning 
Khmer monarch perished during the combat. Prince Jayavarman then marched 
on Angkor with his forces, and inflicted a tremendous defeat on the Cham; these 
battles took place both on land and on water (the Tonle Sap), as vividly depicted in 
the bas-reliefs of the Bayon, his state temple. In 1182, Jayavarman ascended the im- 
perial throne. 

From the days of his youth, Jayavarman had been a Mahayana Buddhist, and his 
marriage to the very devout Jayarajadevi only reinforced his faith. His greatest ar- 
chitectural monument, the Bayon, was at the exact center of Angkor Thom, a huge, 
square urban compound surrounded by a high laterite wall and an enormous moat. In 
Angkor Thom’s northwest quadrant was his royal palace, fronting on a vast reviewing 
area. While the Bayon temple's central focus was on the Buddha, its many shrines ded- 
icated to various Hindu gods illustrate the tolerance of his religion toward Hinduism. 

After taking the throne, Jayavarman VII carried out a building program ona co- 
lossal scale, within the capital and throughout the empire. Among these projects 
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were 102 “hospital chapels” scattered through Khmer territory; each has its own 
inscribed stele, enabling historians to map out the full extent of his political power. 
This was indeed the greatest of all Southeast Asian empires. In the north it extended 
as far as modern Vientiane (Laos) on the Mekong River, northeast to the Dai Viet 
border, southeast to include all of Champa and the Mekong Delta, south to the 
northern part of the Malay Peninsula, west to take in the Chao Praya basin (loca- 
tion of modern Bangkok), and northwest to border the Burma’s Pagan kingdom. 
The total area covered by the Khmer Empire during Jayavarman’s reign has been 
roughly estimated at 1 million square kilometers (390,000 square miles). Here was a 
multiethnic state in which were spoken not only Khmer, but several Mon languages 
and the Malayo-Polynesian Cham tongue. 

With death of the great Jayavarman VII about 1220, the empire began to shrink. 
The accession to the throne in 1243 by Jayavarman VIII was a traumatic break with 
what had gone before. Mahayana Buddhism was completely overthrown as a state 
religion and was replaced by Hinduism, and there was an unbelievably ferocious, 
reactionary iconoclasm that resulted in the desecration and destruction of tens of 
thousands of Buddhist images throughout Angkor and beyond (orthodox Hindus 
consider Buddhism in any form a heresy). 't What ensued was slow decline of the 
empire, and its eventual “collapse.” 


Organization of the Khmer Empire at Its Zenith 


At its summit was the king, the chakravartin (“universal ruler”), the raja-dhi- 
raja (“king of kings”). An earlier generation of scholars thought that he was 
considered a devaraja or “god-king,” but it is now known that this was wrong— 
the devaraja venerated by the kings of Angkor since the days of Jayavarman II 
was not human, but the animistic embodiment of the ancestors of the Khmer 
people. Nonetheless, as described by Zhou Daguan, the ruler was a vastly im- 
pressive figure: 


Only the ruler may wear fabrics woven in an all-over pattern. On his head he 
carries a diadem much like those worn by the vajradhara [one of the names of 
the Eternal Buddha); at times he lays aside the diadem and weaves into his hair a 
garland of fragrant blossoms reminding one of jasmine. Round his neck he wears 
some three pounds of great pearls. On his wrists, ankles, and fingers he wears 
bracelets and rings of gold, all set with cat’s eyes. His feet are bare. The soles of his 
feet and the palms of his hands are stained with henna.!° 
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On leaving the palace, the king carried the Preah Khan, the sacred golden sword 
that was the palladium of the Khmer state (this existed until the twentieth-century 
wars in Indochina, when it was stolen). 

Twice daily, according to Zhou, the king gave audience, standing in a golden 
window (probably fronting on the Elephant Terrace), and holding the Sacred 
Sword. Distant music could be heard within the palace, then, at the sound of conch 
shells, the curtains were drawn apart, revealing the sovereign. 


All present—ministers and commoners—join their hands and touch the earth 
with their foreheads, lifting up their heads only when the sound of conchs has 
ceased. The sovereign seats himself on a lion’s skin, which is an hereditary royal 
treasure. When the affairs of state have been dealt with, the King turns back to the 
palace, the two girls let fall the curtain, and everyone rises. From all this it is plain 
to see that these people, though barbarians, know what is due to a Prince.'® 


The entire palace area was surrounded by a high laterite wall pierced by two gates on 
the north and two on the south, with a fifth, ceremonial entrance on the east, fron- 
ting the reviewing stand (the Elephant Terrace). Within it was the palace proper, 
constructed of wood and roofed with both ceramic and lead tiles; six bathing pools; 
and the king’s ancestral temple (the Phimeneakas). In the women’s quarters lived 
the Queen Mother, the principal wife, and four lesser wives, not to mention the 
royal harem. There was a virtual army of servants, dancers, and musicians—Zhou 
claims there were at least 2,000 women who worked in the palace, but many of these 
were day-commuters. 

A Khmer king was well-prepared for his tasks—as an aspirant prince, he had 
been educated by a royal guru (teacher) from the age of 11 to 16, and undoubt- 
edly was fully familiar with the major Sanskrit texts of Hinduism, including the 
Arthashastra, an Indian instruction for statecraft, economic policy, and military 
strategy. In part it is not dissimilar to Machiavelli’s The Prince, although far more 
wide-ranging. At the summit of the king’s coterie of Brahmin advisors was the 
purohita, a priest-chaplain to the sovereign who wielded much political power—the 
Khmer counterpart to such European politician-clerics as Cardinals Mazarin and 
Richelieu. Other high-ranking clerical staff were the hotar, originally a sacrificer or 
offerant who invokes the gods of the Rigveda; and the acharya, a guide or instructor 
in religious matters. 

Although the king was the theoretical owner of all land in the empire, he had his 
own royal lands, and also endowed and supervised numerous religious foundations 
and their temples throughout Kamujadesa. The empire was divided into provinces 
(called either praman or visaya); Zhou claimed that there were 90 of these, but 
contemporary scholars have whittled this down to 23, representing the number of 
images of a specific Mahayanist deity that Jayavarman VII distributed throughout 
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the empire. Each province was in turn divided into villages (sruk or grama). At the 
head ofa village was a headman, khlon sruk, who was in fact a royal agent. The entire 
provincial bureaucracy consisted of appointed mandarins whose job was to ensure 
that revenues—rice, goods, and corvée labor—flowed smoothly up through the 
system. In a moneyless economy, this was how a top-down government functioned, 
and how important provincial families flourished. In a particular sruk would be a 
leader in charge of corvée labor and military conscription; the superintendent of a 
temple; and the chief of the rice fields. Some of the greatest religious establishments 
were extremely wealthy, and could count on the proceeds of many villages: for ex- 
ample, according to an inscribed stele, the Mahayana Buddhist monastery of Ta 
Prohm, in Angkor, received the revenue of 3,140 villages. 

It will be remembered that Suryavarman I received the loyalty oath of 4,000 
tamrvach. These were roving middlemen between the palace and the provinces, in- 
spectors whose role was to ensure that royal laws and decrees were carried out to the 
letter; they undoubtedly would have smelled out any brewing rebellion. The Khmer 
king was the defender and promulgator of all law. The royal law courts were present 
on every level right down to the village, and their domain included the settling of 
boundary disputes. 

Tax and census data were carefully kept, but since these were written on per- 
ishable paper in a tropical, lowland climate, we have none of these. According to 
Zhou, during the ninth month of the ritual calendar, the entire population would 
be summoned to the capital, and pass in review before the royal palace. By this, 
he must have meant “heads of families,” since the population of the city of Angkor 
alone probably numbered at least 750,000 souls, according to modern archaeolog- 
ical estimates. Even then, one suspects that this may be hyperbole thought up by his 
local Chinese informants. 

One problem in Angkorean society that has long been debated is that of slavery. 
The Old Khmer word usually translated as “slave” is khnium, but is this what it really 
meant? We know from Zhou’s descriptions and elsewhere that captive Mon-Khmer 
tribal people from the uplands led a miserable life as household slaves of the Khmer. 
But in the Khmer inscriptions the word khnum is applied to temple personnel and 
others attached to religious foundations, suggesting that these people (many of 
them musicians and dancers) were in reality only “slaves” of the god housed in the 
temple. 


Transportation and War 
Like the Roman and Inka empires, the Khmer Empire was held together by an ex- 
tensive network of roads. Archaeologist Mitch Hendrickson’” has determined that 


construction of sucha system had begun as early as the seventh and eighth centuries, 


17 Hendrickson 2010, 481. 
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even before the founding of the empire. By the reign of Jayavarman VII there were 
over 1,000 kilometers (600 miles) of raised earthen roads radiating from the capital, 
Angkor. The longest, the Northwest Road (the “Royal Road” of André Malraux’s 
1930 adventure novel) crossed the Dangrek Range, passed through Phnom Rung, 
and ended at the great site of Phimai (ancient Vimaya), in modern Thailand. Sdok 
Kok Thom (of the famous SKT inscription) was reached from Angkor by a western 
road. Another route ran northeast as far as Vat Phu in Champassak (southern 
Laos), with a shorter road branching off it due east to Preah Khan of Kompong 
Svay; and finally, the Southeast Road to Sambor Prei Kuk, much of which is yet in 
use as National Route 6, connecting Siem Reap with Phnom Penh (see Map 15.2). 
Within an approximate radius of 150 kilometers (90 miles) from the capital, the 
ancient Khmer constructed numerous laterite bridges supported by corbel arches to 
span watercourses. The one known today as Spean Prap Tos is 160 meters (525 feet) 
long, and still carries a two-way traffic of buses and heavily laden trucks—and thus 
in earlier times was fully able to withstand the passage of the largest war elephants. 
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Map 15.2. Development of the Khmer Road System, Ninth and Thirteenth 
Centuries CE. 


Source: Hendrickson, 2010, “Historic Routes to Angkor, Development of the Khmer Road System (Ninth 
and Thirteenth Centuries AD) in Mainland Southeast Asia,’ Antiquity 80, no. 324: 482. Copyright: Mitch 
Hendrickson. 
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These roads also blocked off various drainage channels, creating artificial reser- 
voirs that held drinking water for both humans and their animals; since an Indian 
elephant requires impressive amounts of water per day, these were a military 
necessity. 

Hendrickson has shown how these roads could have been used for the transport 
of armies and military supplies during documented conflicts between the Angkor 
state and foreign entities, and even during Khmer rebellions. These included cam- 
paigns against the Chams of Champa, and the Vietnamese of Dai Viet. 


The Khmer Army 


Since military matters are largely absent in the Sanskrit and Khmer inscriptions, 
virtually everything that we know about the Khmer order of battle is based upon 
bas-relief scenes at Angkor Wat, the Bayon, and Banteay Chmaar. Zhou Daguan 
has some comments on Khmer warfare, but he was definitely unimpressed by 
Cambodia's military prowess, most likely because he had never seen the army in 
action, and because he was comparing this army to the obviously superior Chinese 
and Mongol military machines. 

The basic combat unit consisted of foot soldiers, mounted cavalry, and a high- 
ranking officer (or the king himself) mounted on a war elephant. The first were var- 
iously armed with an array of weapons, including lances, sabers, bows and arrows, 
knives and daggers, and by a kind of halberd. For protection they had round or long 
shields, and quilted jackets or cylindrical cuirasses. Cavalrymen rode bareback, and 
sometimes stood on their horses during combat. 

As for battle commanders, they sat or stood on howdahs and wielded lances or 
halberds. In front of them sat the elephant’s mahout, also armed. The Asian ele- 
phant was a formidable presence in the armies of ancient India, Southeast Asia, 
the Near East, and the Mediterranean, until the advent of the cannon. It was gen- 
erally used to rush at and break enemy formations, and to inspire panic in both 
men and horses; it is no exaggeration to think of them as the ancient equivalent of 
the modern military tank. Its thick hide made it relatively impervious to ordinary 
arrows shot from bows. But the reliefs depict what must have been an extremely 
effective anti-elephant weapon: a kind of ballista, a doubled crossbow mounted 
on an elephant’s back, which would have fired arrows at tremendous force. 

War elephants have some drawbacks, though. They can carry only one or two 
persons, and can travel only 24 to 50 kilometers (15 to 20 miles) a day, thus lim- 
iting the speed at which the entire imperial force could move to a trouble spot. 
Elephants also have gargantuan water requirements; estimates of the amount of 
drinking water that an Asian elephant would need daily vary from 100 liters (26.5 
US gallons) to 150 liters (40 gallons) and up. They also need to be bathed at the 
end of each day. It is no surprise that artificial tanks (reservoirs) were strung out 
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at intervals along the great network of roads. Beyond this, all male elephants oc- 
casionally run amok, a seasonal condition called “musth” in which testosterone 
levels skyrocket; a rampaging elephant can do as much damage to its own side as 
to the enemy. 

The army traveled with its own military bands of drums, gongs, and trumpets; 
heavy loads of supplies carried on ox-drawn wagons; live pigs (food on the hoof); 
and camp-followers—mainly women and children. The gods played a role, too, in 
these campaigns, as the army was accompanied by Brahmin priests who tended the 
ark of the Sacred Fire, kept in a special palanquin. While the main body of the army 
was made up of conscripts from the provinces, there were also large contingents of 
foreign warriors, both Cham and Chinese, easily distinguished by their hairdos and 
head coverings. It is impossible to know whether these were allies or mercenaries. 
‘The same might be said of the ethnic Thai troops and their officers depicted ina gal- 
lery of Angkor Wat—the first evidence for these people who were destined to play a 
huge part in the decline of the Khmer Empire. 

The Bayon and Banteay Chmaar reliefs depict Jayavarman VII's naval battles 
against his Cham enemies in great detail—clashes on the Tonle Sap between huge war 
vessels each containing 20 to 42 rowers, with cut-up bodies and drowned combatants 
providing food for enormous crocodiles. Khmer naval power must have extended 
from this great lake, down the Tonle Sap River to the “Four Rivers” region around 
modern Phnom Penh, and further down through the numerous Mekong waterways 
that drain the Delta. Whether it also extended along the coast of the South China Sea 
is unknown. 


Downfall of the Empire 


The collapse of Angkorean civilization and the dismemberment of the Khmer 
Empire began in the fourteenth century, but this was a piecemeal process, with 
multiple causes. One of these was the arrival of the Thai from south China, one 
of a number of peoples pushed south in a ripple effect by the Mongol conquests. 
We have already seen Thai mercenaries in the twelfth-century reliefs of Angkor 
Wat. Taking on many of the trappings of Khmer culture (such as writing, Hindu- 
Brahmanism and the Buddhist religion, art and architecture, music and dance, 
and the institutions of state power), they rapidly expanded into the Khorat 
Plateau and the basin of the Chao Praya River, where they established in succes- 
sion the cities of Sukhotaya and Ayutthaya. According to the Thai royal chron- 
icles, they took and sacked Angkor in 1341, although this date is questioned by 
some scholars. 

To the northeast, the Lao, close kin to the Thai, overran Khmer territory, and 
built their capital, Luang Prabang, on the Mekong. Concurrently, Khmer and Cham 
lands in what is now Vietnam were absorbed by the Dai Viet state. Kambujadesa or 
Cambodia was now a very small state. 
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While these geopolitical changes were taking place, Theravada Buddhism 
arrived in mainland Southeast Asia, and rapidly became the state religion of all 
its inhabitants except the Cham, the Vietnamese, and tribal peoples. The Khmer 
Empire had gone through a paroxysm of anti- Mahayana iconoclasm following the 
death of the great Jayavarman VII, but this Hindu extremism was not to last long. 
Compared to Mahayana (“Great Vehicle”) Buddhism, Theravada or Hinayana 
(“Lesser Vehicle”) Buddhism as developed in Sri Lanka is a conscious return to 
the sayings and precepts of the Founder, Siddharta Gautama Buddha. Unlike ei- 
ther Hinduism or Mahayana Buddhism, Theravada is strongly congregational in 
nature and is centered upon communities of mendicant monks. With its advent in 
Angkor and other Khmer cities, there was no longer any need for stone temples, 
and these fell into ruin, to be replaced by monasteries and meeting halls of wood 
and tile. 

Only the great, once-Hindu complex of Angkor Wat and its moat-surrounded 
“island” remained in use, now as a Theravada Buddhist temple right through the 
post-Angkorean period down to our own time, and while much of the city was 
progressively abandoned, it continued to receive the attention of devout Buddhist 
pilgrims from as far as China and Japan. 

One further cause of the decline of the empire, and especially its capital, was 
partly cultural and partly climatic. During the height of the empire, Angkor 
was a vast dispersed-urban complex in which as many as 750,000 people were 
supported by the rice production of fields irrigated from an enormous system 
of reservoirs and canals.'* As archaeologists of the Greater Angkor Project have 
proved, in time the deforestation of the forest cover in the Kulen hills to the 
northeast, as they became densely urbanized, had led to extensive siltation and 
flooding, with which the king and his engineers were less and less able to cope.!? 
Concurrently with these failures of the water management system, mainland 
Southeast Asia suffered severe megadroughts in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; tree ring records from the Vietnam highlands and a core taken in the 
West Baray of Angkor have demonstrated the occurrence of these ecological 
events.”” 

As result, Angkor was largely abandoned, and the capital moved southeast to 
several successive sites on the Tonle Sap River, and finally to Phnom Penh on the 
Mekong. By the seventeenth century, due to its position with ready access to the 
trading ports of the South China Sea and Indonesia, Cambodia was tied in to 
what has been termed the “Age of Commerce.” The country had lost its empire 
and the glories of Angkor, but was reasonably prosperous. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, its area shrank even further as it became an unwilling pawn between the 
rival courts of Siam (Thailand) and Vietnam. Only the arrival of the French in 


18 Evans et al. 2007. 
19 Evans et al. 2013. 
20 Buckley et al. 2010; Day et al. 2012. 
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the mid-nineteenth century saved it from being swallowed up altogether by its 
powerful neighbors. 


A Perspective on the Khmer Empire 


Even at its height under the reign of Jayavarman VII, the Khmer state was a text- 
book example of a hegemonic empire. Yet this was no loose confederacy, as Angkor’s 
powerful army, assisted by an advanced road network, could swiftly quell any in- 
stance of insurrection or non-payment of taxes, produce, and corvée labor in the 
most remote corners of the empire. And it should be emphasized that this empire 
endured for six centuries, as long as late Republican and imperial Rome. Its legacy 
was rich and profound: for centuries after Khmer power had waned, their art, archi- 
tecture, court life, ceremonies, and music and dance continued to exert a profound 
influence on the burgeoning non-Khmer polities of mainland Southeast Asia, in 
particular Siam. If contemporary visitors to Bangkok’s Royal Palace look behind the 
renowned Temple of the Emerald Buddha, they will find a replica model of Angkor 
Wat: the ancient Khmer Empire's most glorious monument still giving legitimacy to 
the modern Thai state. 
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16 
The Byzantine Empire (641-1453 cE) 


Anthony Kaldellis 


What Was It? What Was It Called? 


What modern historians call the “Byzantine Empire” was in reality only the con- 
tinuation of the ancient Roman Empire in the east, whose capital was New Rome 
(Constantinople), built on the site of the ancient Greek city of Byzantion on the 
Bosporos. Byzantium was a predominantly Greek-speaking and Christian Ortho- 
dox society, but there were no radical ruptures in its political and cultural conti- 
nuity from Rome, and no awareness among its rulers or subjects that they had ever 
ceased to be Roman. Christianization had not been sudden and did not represent 
a rupture: it had taken five centuries for the Orthodox-Catholic Roman empire to 
emerge. As for languages and territories, the empire had lost its western half in the 
fifth century, though the administration in the east remained dominated by Latin 
until the sixth century, after which Latin mostly disappeared there. In the seventh 
century, the empire lost Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and North Africa to the Arabs, and 
with them its Syriac- and Coptic-speaking populations and the churches that did 
not accept the Council of Chalcedon. Thus, after the seventh century, the empire was 
predominantly Greek-speaking, Orthodox (in its own eyes), and ethnically Roman, 
and it was geographically limited to Asia Minor, parts of the Balkans, and (at times) 
southern Italy and Sicily. The question of when Byzantium “began” is therefore ar- 
tificial as are all answers to it, including: the foundation of Constantinople (330); 
the fall of the western Roman Empire (476); the reign of Justinian (527-565); or the 
Arab conquests and loss of Latin (the date used in this chapter). 

Byzantium was recognized as the imperium Romanum or res publica Romana by 
the barbarian kingdoms in the west roughly until the coronation of Charlemagne 
(in 800). Eventually, the creation of a rival “Roman” empire in the west (the 
Carolingian, Ottonian, and their successor empire), along with the exclusive claims 
to the Roman legacy developed by the papacy, especially after the eleventh century, 
fostered a hostile view of the eastern empire, which in western eyes gradually be- 
came schismatic (even heretical) and was pejoratively renamed “the empire of the 
Greeks” or neutrally “the empire of Constantinople” These terms aimed to deny 
its Roman identity. They remained in use in the west down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the term “Byzantine Empire,’ originally coined in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth, became established as the name ofa scholarly discipline. Thus, perpetuating 
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medieval biases (both religious and ethnic), many historians strangely say still that 
“the Byzantines called themselves Romans,’ rather than that they were Romans. 

In eastern eyes, however, for example among the Arabs and Turks, it was always 
the kingdom or empire of the Romans (Rum). In Byzantine terminology, it was the 
state “of the Romans” or just Romania (Pwyavia), ie. “Romanland,’ a term which 
was in widespread informal use already by the fourth century and which gradually 
became a formal state name in official documents by the tenth or eleventh. So its 
Roman identity is not in doubt. A more interesting question is what sort of state 
entity it was. There was no precise translation of imperium in Greek,! and even that 
term had not been used consistently or exclusively in the ancient Latin tradition. 
For the Byzantines, Romania was the “state,” “sphere of command,’ “zone of au- 
thority,” “hegemony,” or “power” of the Romans (depending on how we translate 
kratos, arche, exousia, hegemonia, and similar terms); or their polity (politeia), a 
Greek term that had come to embody the meaning of Latin res publica; or their 
monarchy or kingdom (basileia). Terms precisely expressing the modern concept 
of empire are hard to find (see the following). 


Historical Phases, Territorial Fluctuations, 
and International Standing 


From its maximum extent in the fourth century cE (Britain to Arabia, the Atlantic 
to Armenia), the later Roman Empire was eventually reduced, before its fall in the 
mid-fifteenth century, to Constantinople, the Peloponnese, and a few cities.” This 
reduction occurred in stages, and was not linear. The empire tended to suffer rel- 
atively swift and catastrophic defeats, but then recovered gradually, albeit always 
only partially, before suffering another major defeat and loss of territory: one step 
forward, two steps back, for eleven hundred years. In other words, the empire 
was systematically prone to crisis and vulnerable to sudden attack, but had strong 
powers of resilience, recuperation, and consolidation. 

In the sixth century, the eastern empire under Justinian had not only reconquered 
many provinces of the fallen western empire but was recognized as the one and only 
imperium Romanum by the barbarian successor kingdoms. It was the most powerful 
and prestigious state in its own part of the world (the oikoumene) and exercised a 
loose cultural and even nominal political hegemony over its neighbors. In the east, 
it faced a peer empire, Sasanian Persia, with which it was evenly matched. All this 
changed in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

The invasions of the late sixth and seventh centuries reduced the empire's terri- 
tory, population, and resources to a fraction of their previous levels. Specifically, 
the Lombard settlements left Italy a patchwork of contested regions, and eventually 
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limited the Byzantine presence to the south. The Avar and Slav settlements did 
the same in the Balkans and Greece, limiting the empire to coastal cities (e.g., 
Thessalonike, Athens, and Corinth), and outposts on the Adriatic coast. Out of the 
chaos there, groups emerged that are labeled later as “Croats,” “Serbs,” “Bulgars,” and 
others, though it remains unclear how they were politically structured and ethnically 
identified. Finally, the momentum of the Arab conquests carried into the ninth cen- 
tury. After attacking Constantinople itself in the seventh and eighth centuries, forces 
from the Caliphate raided Asia Minor on a regular basis. The empire had to take a de- 
fensive position behind a border zone along the Tauros Mountains. Arab and Berber 
armies conquered Crete and Sicily in the ninth century. During this period, then, the 
empire's international standing was downgraded from hegemonic to regional. 

The Caliphate was a much larger world and was religiously and ideologically 
independent of Rome. The Roman empire was now a smaller embattled state on 
its periphery, a position it had never occupied before. Everywhere it had to make 
accommodations with barbarian peoples who had settled within its territories, 
close to its cities. While it remained “the empire” in western eyes, it was less able to 
project power and authority. As it was no longer able to protect Rome against the 
Lombards, the popes gradually turned to the Franks for assistance and alliance, and 
eventually they sponsored spiritually the establishment of a separate western em- 
pire. The post-Roman west thus began to forge a neo-Roman identity around the 
papal-Frankish axis that increasingly left Byzantium out of the picture. 

Yet the empire had greater staying power than its rivals and outlived many of its 
own “heirs.” Between the seventh and ninth centuries, it managed to open a cor- 
ridor of control between Constantinople, Thessalonike, and Greece, and began to 
convert the Slavs settled there to Greek-speaking Christianity and make them into 
Roman subjects. We have almost no information about how this assimilation was 
carried out, but evidently it was, though the nature and extent of Slavic settlement 
remain contentious topics. It is likely that they had disrupted imperial control more 
than the local demography, and that control was gradually restored through imperial 
intervention (especially by Justinian I, Nikephoros I, and Basileios I). At the same 
time, however, the pagan Bulgar Khanate had evolved by the ninth century into the 
Christian Bulgarian state, a major rival on the very doorstep of Constantinople. In the 
ninth century, Byzantium managed to restore control over southern Italy and (more 
indirectly) the Adriatic coast. Its western imperial rival, the Carolingian Empire had, 
after all, quickly fragmented and declined. And the Caliphate also began to decline 
and disintegrate during the ninth century, opening up opportunities in the east. 

Byzantium had begun to respond with raids of its own into Arab territory al- 
ready in the eighth century. In the late ninth and early tenth centuries, it went on 
the offensive in eastern Asia Minor, conquering Tephrike in 879 (the stronghold of 
a rebel heretical group, the Paulicians, who were allied to the empire’s Muslim en- 
emies) and Melitene in 934 (conquered by the leading general Ioannes Kourkouas). 
Byzantium also made major inroads into Armenia. The Armenian and Georgian 
principalities began to tilt more toward a Roman alliance (i-e., nominal allegiance 
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in the eyes of Constantinople). But at the same time, the empire remained vulner- 
able to Bulgarian aggression (especially under its dynamic tsar Simeon) and to raids 
from Crete and the Muslim cities of the Cilician thughur, the militarized frontier, 
which engaged in religious war against Byzantium. 

Taking advantage of a secure, long peace with Bulgaria and the terminal de- 
cline of the Abbasid Caliphate, the Byzantine command under the leadership of 
Nikephoros Phokas (subsequently emperor) initiated a policy of conquest in the 
south and east. Crete, Cyprus, the whole of Cilicia, Antioch, and parts of northern 
Syria and Mesopotamia were annexed, their Muslim populations mostly expelled or 
converted, and the hostile emirate of Aleppo was reduced to tributary status. This 
was also enabled by a gradual shift from frontier defense forces to full-time profes- 
sional soldiers, led by competent officers. The latter, however, were also a danger to 
the emperors. After suppressing two major military revolts, Basileios II, the longest 
reigning Roman emperor (976-1025), conquered the Bulgarian Empire in 1018, 
which had again become hostile in the 970s. After this phase of conquest, Byz- 
antium attained another apogee of power and international prestige. It was regarded 
throughout the west (as far as England) and north as the gold standard of imperial 
power, and its forms and trappings were widely imitated. It had no credible rivals. 
Its tax system was the most efficient, its armies powerful and well organized, its cul- 
ture ancient, its capital the largest and most magnificent city in Christendom, and 
its Church projected Orthodoxy to foreign people (including the Rus’). This was the 
most “imperial” that Byzantium ever became, especially in terms of rule by Romans 
over non-Romans (such as the Bulgarians, Armenians, and others). Moreover, a 
number of Caucasian kings and princes either bequeathed their realms voluntarily to 
the empire or were pressured to do so, and so the empire added Taron, Tao, and, with 
the momentum continuing in the eleventh century, Vaspurakan, Ani, and Vanand. 

Those last acquisitions, however, were paradoxically the front of a storm 
cloud. In the eleventh century, the empire was hammered by a triple threat that it 
barely survived. The Caucasian princes had abdicated in the face of a new enemy 
who was harassing them from the east. The Seljuk Turks had conquered Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and, after the defeat of the emperor Romanos IV Diogenes at 
Mantzikert (1071), all of Asia Minor, which was the empire’s heartland. At the 
same time, Pechenegs crossed the Danube and claimed a portion of its estuary. And 
the Normans had entered southern Italy, which they wrested completely from the 
empire by 1071. In 1080-1085, the Norman adventurer Robert Guiscard set his 
sights on conquering the empire's Balkan territories, but was defeated by Alexios 
I Komnenos (1081-1118), as was his son Bohemond, when he tried again (1108). 
The empire had survived, and Alexios had adroitly used the passage of the First 
Crusade (1096-1097) to recover western Asia Minor from the Turks, who had es- 
tablished the Sultanate of Rum there. 


3 Raffensperger 2012, 10-46. 
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Alexios founded a dynasty that would reign for over a century (though all subse- 
quent dynasties were descendent from the Komnenoi, including many in western 
and eastern Europe). Byzantium was no longer head and shoulders above all its po- 
tential peers, but it was still richer and more powerful than any one of them. While 
it had lost central Asia Minor, it retained the richer coastal plains and held Bulgaria. 
A new development was the rise of the maritime Italian republics. Venice in par- 
ticular had offered critical assistance during the Norman wars and was rewarded 
with lucrative tax exemptions in imperial ports. According to some historians, this 
suppressed Byzantine trade (though it may have boosted production). It was gen- 
erally an age of economic and demographic growth, but tensions began to build 
with the west over theological issues as well. There had been a number of diplomatic 
flare-ups with the popes, and the two churches had come to realize that they had 
some incompatible beliefs and practices. The population of Constantinople became 
increasingly Latinophobic, whereas the “Greeks” were seen as potentially heretical 
in the west and were criticized for not assisting the Crusades. There were arrests and 
massacres of Latins in Constantinople, followed by reprisals by Venetian fleets and 
Norman armies. The split between the “Catholic” and “Orthodox” churches dates 
roughly to this period, though the respective terms used at the time were “Latin” (or 
“Roman’) and “Greek.” 

This tension came to a head when the armies of the Fourth Crusade sought first, 
in 1203, to extort money from Constantinople, and then captured the city in 1204, 
burning much of it in the process, sacking it thoroughly, destroying many of its ar- 
tistic treasures, and then carving the empire up among themselves. A Latin patriarch 
was installed in the Hagia Sophia and the Byzantine administration collapsed. In fact, 
Byzantium had been coming apart at the seams already after ca. 1180, for reasons 
that remain unclear but include provincial disaffection with imperial taxes. Local 
lords had been asserting and even declaring their independence, and the events of 
1204 enabled more of them to do so; Bulgaria had also declared independence. So 
Byzantium broke up into a patchwork of small lordships, Latin Crusader states (such 
as the principality of Achaea or Morea, in the Peloponnese), Venetian commercial 
hubs (including coastal forts, and even islands such as Crete), and the Byzantine suc- 
cessor states as the refugee leadership tried to consolidate what ground it could and 
fight back. The latter included the so-called Despotate of Epeiros in western Greece, 
the empire of Nikaia (Nicaea) in Asia Minor, and the empire of Trebizond in the 
east. These all fought each other for decades, until the empire of Nikaia managed 
to recapture the capital and expel the Latins in 1261, subdue (though not outright 
conquer) some ofits rivals, and recreate the empire of the Romans, albeit in a dimin- 
ished form. The ruling dynasty was henceforth, to the end of the empire (1453), the 
Palaiologoi. 

The period from the Arab conquests to the Fourth Crusade (641-1204) cons- 
titutes the middle Byzantine period in modern historiography. Sometimes the 
Komnenian era (1081-1185), and its appendix, the related Angeloi dynasty (1185- 
1204), are bracketed as a distinct subperiod. The twelfth century was the only 
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period during which Byzantium and its western peers were roughly on a par, and it 
is significant that they failed to find a viable modus vivendi, whether politically, ec- 
clesiastically, or culturally. The era from 1204 to 1453 constitutes the late Byzantine 
period, with Nikaia (1204-1261) often bracketed as a distinct subperiod. The late 
empire competed at a disadvantage against many of its rivals. It quickly lost Asia 
Minor to bands of Turkish raiders capitalizing on the breakup of the Sultanate of 
Rum, but it did gradually reconquer the Morea (or Peloponnese) from the Latins. 
Bulgaria remained independent, and Crete and other cities and islands remained 
Venetian. Pera (Galata), across the Golden Horn from Constantinople, became a 
Genoese colony. The Genoese were brought in to counterbalance the Venetians, 
but this merely imported the rivalry between the two cities to imperial territory. 
Byzantium now lacked a fleet and was always vulnerable to renewed aggression by 
western powers. The emperors had to walk a thin line: to fend off attack, they prom- 
ised the papacy that they would enforce Catholicism on their subjects, but the latter 
were extremely hostile to the idea. Emperors had to decide whether they would per- 
secute their Orthodox subjects or face Catholic wrath. Some intellectuals converted 
to Catholicism, especially those who sought to make a career teaching in the west, 
but when foreign rule became inevitable, many Byzantines chose to deal with the 
Turks, who would leave their religion and identity intact. 

The late empire was now only one player among many, and its position degraded 
over time, especially as the Palaiologoi fought many civil wars among themselves 
and, in the fourteenth century, struggled over union and a new theological contro- 
versy (Hesychasm). All this enabled the Serbs to expand at the empire’s expense in 
the mid-fourteenth century (especially under Stefan DuSan, 1331-1355), and the 
Ottoman Turks to expand in the Balkans at everyone's expense after 1354. By 1400 it 
was an empire in name only (and possibly not even that, as its formal appellations did 
not include any term that corresponds to our “empire”). Byzantium had become an 
Ottoman vassal and was completely surrounded. It would have fallen then had not 
Timur, the Central Asian warlord, suddenly defeated the Ottoman sultan Bayazid 
I, extending the life of Byzantium by half a century. Constantinople fell in 1453 to 
Mehmet II, the Peloponnese was conquered by 1460, and the independent post- 
Byzantine “empire” of Trebizond fell in 1461. It is not clear whether late Byzantium 
deserves much space in a world history of empire, as it was the target of imperial pre- 
dation by others, especially Latins, Turks, and Serbs. 


Empire, Ideology, and Politics in Romania 


Was Byzantium an empire? The answer is not obvious. States are commonly clas- 
sified as empires today based on two different criteria: either they represented the 
dominion of one ethnic or ethnoreligious group (usually a minority of the popula- 
tion) over a variety of other such groups, a dominion achieved usually by conquest 
and reinforced by markers of difference; or else the ruler of a certain state claimed 
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a title that we render as “emperor.” These two criteria do not always overlap and are 
not used consistently. For example, Rome had an empire (in the first sense) long 
before it had an emperor, but we do not then call it “the Roman Empire” because we 
arbitrarily define the latter based on its political system; conversely, we continue to 
call Byzantium an “empire” even toward the end of its life, when it had lost almost 
all its provinces, in part because of the tradition associated with its ruler’s titulature 
(basileus, or emperor, of the Romans). Let us take these criteria in turn. 

The early Roman Empire was truly multiethnic. But after 212, all free people in 
the empire were made Roman citizens, Rome itself and Italy ceased to be the centers 
of power, and even the idea of Rome was transferred to the provinces: according to 
a cliché of late antiquity, it was a city (urbs) that had become a world (orbs). Many 
provincial cities were called New Rome before Constantine fixed that name to 
his foundation, and the world around it became Romania. Over time, provincial 
populations accepted the normative order of Rome and called themselves Romans, 
often losing their previous ethnonyms; this happened even to the Greeks.’ With the 
loss of the western, Latin-speaking provinces in the fifth century, and then the loss 
of its Coptic- and Syriac-speaking populations in the seventh, the empire became 
much more homogeneous as Greek-speaking, Orthodox, and Roman. The Romans 
in the Byzantine Empire, for most of its history, constituted the vast majority of its 
population, and they were defined as Romans by their common cultural and po- 
litical profile: language, religion, customs, and belonging to the normative values 
and institutions of the politeia of the Romans. Some modern historians claim that 
Roman identity was limited to the ruling elite, but there is overwhelming evidence 
that it applied to anyone in the provinces who fit that cultural-political profile. We 
lack ethnic claims of distinction made by or for the bulk of the provincial popula- 
tion. No formal caste or class distinctions were recognized in Roman law, and there 
was no aristocracy of birth. Elite status was largely a function of court titles, and 
these were in theory available to anyone. Byzantium was pseudo-meritocratic: ac- 
cess to power was possible for all Romans, even from the lowest socioeconomic 
levels, and a number of emperors had risen from below. In practice, wealthy fami- 
lies tended to hold a disproportionate number of offices at any time, but there was 
mobility and renewal there too.> Romania was, then, less an “empire” and more a 
“monarchy of the Roman people,’ a system of self-governance. 

Who, then, were the non-Romans in this society? Jews were a special, ambiguous 
case. Viewed legally and socially, they conformed to Roman norms, but religion 
erected a barrier of difference, so inclusion or exclusion depend on the aspect 
that we (or they) choose to use; and, besides, they were an ancient, integrated el- 
ement of Roman society.° Looking outward, imperial policy often settled for- 
eign (“barbarian”) groups on Byzantine territory, including Goths, Huns, Slavs, 
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Persians, Armenians, Arabs, and others, and they were expected to serve as soldiers, 
farmers, and taxpayers. But these groups also tended to assimilate by converting to 
Orthodoxy, marrying Roman women, and learning Greek. Over a few generations, 
they became indistinguishable and went “extinct” as distinct groups.’ It is sometimes 
noted in the narrative sources that a general or soldier was, say, of Turkish origin 
but had been raised a Roman, and these ethnic origins would normally not even 
be noted in later generations. Being Roman in Byzantium was, therefore, very close 
to what modern scholars would call an ethnicity: most were Romans of birth, but 
foreigners could be assimilated into the majority. Some groups, however, did not 
assimilate fully enough to lapse as distinct from the historical record, for example 
some Slavs in the Peloponnese. Also, many Armenians entered imperial service and 
assimilated like the rest, but some did not, in part because the Armenian Church 
held a different creed and also because the proximity of Armenia could sustain 
ethnic differences within the empire. Many modern historians still hold outdated ra- 
cialist assumptions about the immutability of ethnic identities and so continue to as- 
sume that all Byzantines of Armenian descent were “Armenians,” but in reality many 
only had Armenian names, the sole survivors of an otherwise thorough assimilation 
to Roman norms. We need to use a more flexible spectrum on which to map out the 
identity of these men and their families; “blood” is an outdated category. 

If “empire” requires the rule of Romans over non-Romans, it is not entirely clear 
where we are to locate it, as the field of Byzantine studies has just begun to discuss the 
Roman identity of the Byzantines in a thorough way. Certainly, there were groups 
and territories whose cultural profile or ethnic identity did not conform to Roman 
norms and who likely did not identify with the ruling culture. Candidates include 
the Lombards of southern Italy in the tenth and eleventh centuries; some of the 
Dalmatian cities; Slavs in the Peloponnese and mainland Greece and Macedonia; 
the Bulgarians between 1018 and 1185 (who, despite being Orthodox, were not 
viewed as Romans by the Byzantines, except for elite individuals who acquired the 
appropriate cultural profile); some of the Armenians in the eastern provinces and all 
those in the kingdoms acquired in the tenth and eleventh centuries;* Muslims in the 
conquered territories who were not expelled (though some who stayed converted); 
Jacobite Syriac-speakers in the east (who were developing their own separate ethnic 
identity at this time);? and other groups of outsiders who found themselves inside 
the empire for a longer or shorter stay, for example foreign mercenaries. It is in re- 
lation to these groups that Romania may be said to have constituted an “empire.” 
They do not make up a short list, but at no time did they make up a majority of im- 
perial subjects, and usually they were much less than that. It is not clear, therefore, 
whether Romania should be defined as being an “empire” in its essence because of 
them or whether it should be understood rather as the kingdom of the (Byzantine) 
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Romans, which happened, at various moments in its long history, to engage in im- 
perial relationships with other (minority) groups. Such imperial relationships were 
naturally scarcer in the later period. 

Was there a Byzantine “imperial” ideology? By this we do not mean an ideology 
about the office of the emperor, which is what the term means in Byzantine studies, but 
about rule over other peoples. The answer is unclear. The Byzantines (Romans) gen- 
erally viewed themselves as superior to anyone else in the world and their emperor as 
having a higher status than other rulers. They were not, as it is often claimed, delusional 
about the existence of foreign states, with whom they dealt pragmatically, nor were 
they unaware that their empire did not encompass the entire world. Yet Byzantium 
had inherited from Rome an ideology of “ecumenical” rule, though it is hard to say 
what this meant. Usually “ecumenical” referred to the scope of their apparatus of gov- 
ernance, and so it was limited to the borders of Romania. In this sense, Romania in 
Byzantine eyes was the only truly civilized part of the world, and the emperors were 
praised for civilizing (and converting) the people they took in or conquered. Byzantine 
rhetoric sometimes gives the impression that the emperor was the sovereign ruler 
of the entire earth, but what this may have meant in practice is never spelled out. 
Apocalyptic narratives circulated according to which the empire and emperor would 
play a key role in the drama of the Second Coming of Christ, but there is no proof that 
these shaped imperial policy. 

We turn now to the second criterion of empire, that of having an emperor. This 
had both a foreign and a domestic political aspect. Starting with the former, Greek 
had no clear way of distinguishing kings from emperors, and many foreign rulers 
were called basileis unofficially in Byzantine literature. The imperial chancery, how- 
ever, reserved the term for rulers who were at that time recognized as roughly 
equal in status to the basileus of the Romans such as, occasionally, the Frankish 
king. Sometimes the term autokrator was added to basileus to convey the sense 
that the Byzantine emperor was more than a “mere” king (though autokrator could 
also mean other things, such as having no partner on the throne). Its Latin trans- 
lation was, of course, imperator, not rex. The latter term was used by the western 
and eastern imperial courts to insult each other. It is important to note that the tit- 
ular conflict between the two empires was not over the term imperator, as there was 
ample precedent in Roman tradition for the existence of more than one emperor, 
but rather it was over the Roman aspect: the east felt that the west was making a 
claim to the Byzantine throne, as there were no Romans in the west who could jus- 
tify that title being used by Franks or Germans. At any rate, the Byzantines had a 
clear idea that their basileus was superior to mere kings. Court protocol addressed 
the latter as “sons” of the emperor, but when they became powerful they could 
be elevated to “brothers.” This “family of kings” was by no means a set theory in 
Byzantine ideology, nor did it govern international relations, as it has sometimes 
been portrayed; it was merely a function of court rhetoric.!° 
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The domestic aspect is just as complex. It is not easy to explain the position of 
the Roman emperor (ancient or Byzantine) in terms of political theory. In partic- 
ular, there were no rules for the succession, which took place in a wide variety of 
ways, whether the previous emperor had already died or not; also, there were no 
rules about who could or could not become emperor, so long as he was a Roman. In 
the middle Byzantine period especially, men were elevated to the throne in public 
acclamations by the army and people, but no one had a right to the throne, not by in- 
heritance or any other claim. When the emperor was a minor, it was possible for the 
Byzantines to create a co-emperor to lead the state in the meantime, but if that co- 
emperor proved popular, he could try to establish his own dynasty and displace the 
previous one (e.g., Romanos I, Nikephoros II). As crowned empresses (“Augustae”) 
and princesses also enjoyed imperial rank, there was sometimes an imperial “col- 
lege” that could be depicted as a group on coins. But the key fact of the political 
sphere was that any emperor could be deposed if he lost the support of the army 
and public opinion, and anyone could claim the throne if he could muster their 
support. We thus have a striking paradox: a system of governance that remained re- 
markably stable and uncontested for a long period of time, longer than any other re- 
gime in history, was marked by a high frequency of rebellions, usurpations, popular 
uprisings, palace coups, and so on, with these disturbances probably numbering in 
the (low) hundreds. While the system itself was entrenched, individual emperors 
were highly vulnerable and insecure. 

As a result, emperors had to work hard to retain the support of the armies and 
the people, while potential usurpers were watching and testing for weakness. This 
ensured that emperors were generally capable and conscientious politicians, but it 
also implies that there was an active and public political sphere intensely interested 
in palace affairs and the state of the empire. Emperors repeatedly proclaimed that 
theirs was a public responsibility to protect and enhance the welfare of their subjects, 
the Romans, and protect the faith.'! Thus, moral, religious, and political limitations 
on how power could be exercised were baked into the imperial system, and no em- 
peror could abuse his position for long without endangering himself. His legitimacy 
was an ongoing process and not a fact established once and for all: emperors had to 
be acclaimed at every appearance before their subjects, whereas jeers, protests, and 
satirical songs portended trouble, and could lead to “de-acclamation.” To protect 
themselves from the ambitions of rivals, emperors rotated powerful men in and out 
of office, played them off against each other, and often relied on eunuchs, foreigners 
(including mercenaries, such as the Varangian Guard), bishops, and monks, for 
such men could not usurp the throne. But they could not go too far in this direction 
without losing elite support. 

At the same time, the imperial position was invested with a theocratic rhetoric 
according to which the emperor was chosen and crowned by God on account of 
his superlative virtues. This image of absolute divine right was projected especially 
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in court panegyrics and art; by contrast, Byzantine historical writing tended to re- 
count the messy realities and multiple challenges that emperors faced. Both pictures 
were fixtures of the system. The Byzantines wanted to think of the emperor in reli- 
gious terms, so long as he remained popular, in which case he could even transmit 
his power to an heir. If he were deposed, the rhetoric would be transferred to his 
successor, who could not have claimed the throne without broad support. Thus, we 
might say that the politics of the public sphere determined the succession, whereas 
the rhetoric of the theocratic-imperial idea then legitimated the result and locked 
it in place. One of the disadvantages of this system, if it can be called that, is that it 
tended to produce challengers precisely when the empire was facing grave foreign 
threats. Weakness in foreign war made it seem as if the emperor had lost God’s favor, 
which sparked civil war. Intra-Roman conflicts contributed to the loss of Asia Minor 
in the 1070s, to the defeat by the Crusaders in 1204, and to defeat by the Serbs and 
Turks in the fourteenth century.'* 


Institutions of Governance 


Basic principles defined the nature and scope of Byzantine government. First, the 
entire apparatus of government (fiscal, military, legislative and judicial, diplomatic, 
and also, to a large degree, ecclesiastical) was centralized and under the emperor’s 
control. There was no separation of powers, and the emperor had the final word. This 
does not mean that the government functioned in an absolutist way, for the reasons 
explained earlier. The authority invested in the emperor was a public trust; it did not 
belong to him or anyone else personally, and could be removed if abused. Second, 
in the core territories of the empire, the apparatus of government was exclusive in 
all its respective spheres. There was one military hierarchy, one system of taxation 
and law, and one church. All these structures had “branch offices” and officers in the 
provinces, and their “headquarters” were in Constantinople. Thus, the empire was 
bound together by a network of overlapping, hierarchical, homologous, and exclu- 
sive structures of power that were centered on the capital. Third, social and political 
status was largely a function of one’s place within those structures, and took two 
forms: offices and titles. Offices were salaried magistracies that entailed the perfor- 
mance of certain functions; titles were salaried honorifics that were bestowed by the 
court. Thus, the structure of society was shaped by court policy and favor. There was 
no “aristocracy” separate from this system, no class of “nobles” (such as those in the 
medieval west) who had their own power base and personal armies and with whom 
the emperor had to engage in internal diplomacy in order to get anything done. The 
Byzantine emperor governed by instructing his magistrates what to do in their re- 
spective bureaus. One could become rich outside this system, but not politically sig- 
nificant. Thus, Byzantium had an aristocracy of service, created and maintained by 
the court after the seventh century. In the later period (but starting already with the 
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Komnenoi), specific families that had been created by this system took it over and 
dominated its upper echelons. When a presumption of power was associated with a 
certain family name (“Komnenos,” “Doukas,’ etc.), we can say that Byzantium then 
acquired a real aristocracy. At that point, the contestations for power and civil 
conflicts that had marked relations between emperors and elites were internalized 
within the ruling family. 

The Byzantine administration is justly famous for its efficiency and complexity 
(ie., sophistication, by medieval standards). In reality, it had one chief goal:!° to 
raise enough taxes to pay for a substantial army, and in this it was successful. 
While Greece, the islands, and Asia Minor are not especially noted for their fer- 
tility and natural wealth, Byzantium was the wealthiest monarchy among its peers, 
and its currency was the gold standard of the Middle Ages until about the thir- 
teenth century (the solidus, in Greek nomisma, or “bezant”). This was due to good 
management, not chance. Taxes were generally high and the source of grumbling, 
but never so high that they sparked agrarian revolts, as happened in the west and 
in the caliphate. They were, it seems, ruthlessly extracted, and tax-collectors were 
ubiquitous figures of dread (appearing even in dreams and visions of the afterlife). 
Basic hearth, poll, and land taxes were imposed according to a census of taxable 
properties and peoples that was updated by the state at regular intervals; indeed, 
time itself was measured according to “indictions, consecutive 15-year cycles that 
marked an older version of this census. In addition, there was a wide range of 
surtaxes, imposts, corvées, fees, tolls, and the like. Commercial shipping entering 
or leaving the empire was required to register at specific ports of call and pay the tax 
due as a percentage of its value. This requirement was enforced by customs agents. 
Taxation was thus a chief concern in the life of the Byzantines, and it is no surprise 
that they strove hard to obtain exemptions, which was one way by which the court 
could win favor.'* The tax structure could also be used to monetize the economy, 
if payment was required in cash rather than kind: a switch from the latter to the 
former allegedly sparked an uprising in Bulgaria in 1040, soon after the conquest of 
1018. It also generated substantial paperwork, even for ordinary subjects, as proof 
of ownership (say, in legal disputes) was best demonstrated by official copies of tax 
receipts. But almost all of this paperwork is lost. The state archives were destroyed, 
though a handful of monastic archives exist because those monasteries, unlike the 
state, survived the Ottoman conquest and had an interest in keeping their deeds of 
ownership and lists of exemptions. 

‘The main expense of the Byzantine state was the army. Unfortunately, we have no 
exact and reliable budget figures. The structure and placement of the army was origi- 
nally determined by the Arab conquests of the seventh century. The late Roman field 
armies, or what survived of them, were pulled back into Asia Minor and settled there, 
where they became mostly defensive. The districts to which they were assigned, and 
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also the armies themselves, came to be known as “themes” (themata), and for a while 
these existed in parallel to the old Roman provinces. Military pay was drastically cut 
back, and soldiers were supported by the proceeds of the land, though how they ac- 
quired, or were assigned, these lands remains obscure and controversial. The themes 
eventually became the new provinces of the empire and were governed typically 
by the general of the thematic army stationed there. As these generals became in- 
creasingly involved in rebellions against the emperor in Constantinople, the themes 
were gradually broken up into smaller units and new, more mobile, professional, 
and better-paid armies were created in the eighth century (first by Constantine V) 
to counterbalance them and also to enable the empire to go on the offensive against 
its enemies: these were the tagmata, which were stationed in or around the capital. 
Parallel arrangements existed for the fleet, and the armed forces were supported by 
networks of spies and a secret service that prepared the famous Greek fire, an incen- 
diary weapon that was used mostly at sea but sometimes also on land. This weapon 
was decisive for defeating Arab and Rus’ (Viking) attacks on Constantinople.’ 
Byzantine military strategy was primarily defensive: harass your enemy with 
ambushes and avoid pitched battle, unless you command an overwhelming advan- 
tage. This stance became more offensive in the tenth and eleventh centuries, but even 
then the emperors probably did not conquer as much as they could have, given the 
dramatic shift in the balance of power in their favor. But no emperor wanted to in- 
corporate large Muslim populations, for instance. 

At some point—we do not know when, possibly as late as the tenth century— 
the emperors formalized the status of the military lands that supported soldiers 
beyond their pay. The service obligation was now tied to the specific lands regard- 
less of who owned them, though they were free of all but the basic land tax; their 
owners could either serve in person or pay the difference to the state. Increasingly, 
it seems that the state preferred to accept the cash rather than the service, and used 
it to hire professionals. It is likely that the armies of the age of conquests (late tenth- 
early eleventh centuries) had more full-time, professional soldiers, both thematic 
and tagmatic. These are sometimes called “mercenaries” in the literature, but this is 
wrong: they were professional Roman soldiers. True foreign mercenaries were hired 
in relatively small numbers (halfa dozen units of some 500 men, though the tagma 
of the Varangians was larger). Norman knights were hired to fight Turks and other 
Normans, but they proved particularly disloyal and likely to exploit Byzantine weak- 
ness for their own gain. The imperial army at its maximum size may have had a paper 
strength of about 140,000, and a large expeditionary force would have been around 
15,000 men strong. This “army of the conquests” proved politically dangerous, by 
producing many rebels against the throne, which is why it was increasingly entrusted 
to eunuch-generals. It failed to defend Asia Minor from the Seljuks, but, to be fair, 
the Seljuks may have posed a threat greater than the Roman Empire had ever faced. 
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By 1081 the army was badly mauled, as was its state fiscal infrastructure, and it 
had to be overhauled by the Komnenoi in an ad hoc way that lurched from crisis 
to crisis, sometimes even by “borrowing” Church money. The Komnenian army 
was smaller and probably professional for the most part. Despite the loss of Asia 
Minor, the economy and demography were generally expanding, which kept coffers 
full, especially under Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180). The army consisted of new 
full-time units, allied contingents, foreign mercenaries, and the retainers of the 
Komnenoi lords themselves, who established themselves as the new ruling class 
and multiplied quickly, unlike any previous dynasty. The first three Komnenoi were 
exceptionally able rulers. A new institution of theirs was the pronoia, a grant of the 
income from a certain territory to a member of the extended family or other fa- 
vored person or institution, in exchange for which he had to provide a number of 
soldiers. Many have seen this as a quasi-feudal institution, though these grants were 
not permanent or heritable.!* 

The Palaiologan “empire” had shrunk so much that most of its territories were 
assigned to members of the imperial family. By this point Byzantium would have 
looked familiar to westerners: for the most part, it had no standing army but per- 
sonal retinues and hired mercenaries. While we have no data for patterns of land 
ownership in middle Byzantium, it does seem as if large landowners became much 
wealthier and more powerful relative to small ones in the later period. But it is also 
likely that at no point in Byzantine history could one challenge the emperor on the 
basis of private wealth alone: one always needed “institutional” access to some part 
of the army as well. 

In late Byzantine times, the frontier was moving ever closer to the capital, until 
by the end it was defined by the city walls. But what can we say about frontiers in the 
peak years of the middle imperial period? First, we should question notions of open 
borders and fluid “zones of interaction,” which are fashionable clichés. All places 
are zones of interaction. What made frontiers into borders was, for the Byzantines, 
the ability of the state to regulate the passage of goods and people through them 
when it so chose. They were defined by military installations, customs officials, 
patrols, arrests, and sometimes even passports issued for specific types of travelers. 
Emperors in the tenth and eleventh centuries could shut down a border to impose 
an embargo on an uncooperative neighbor, or (effectively) prohibit the trade in, say, 
timber or weapons. So borders were zones of exchange—except when the emperors 
decided that they were not. 

The borders took a variety of forms. In some regions, Byzantium and a neigh- 
boring state (e.g., the Caliphate, Bulgaria) made treaties specifying the location and 
functions of the borders, that is, who garrisoned which fort and where goods had 
to pass through in order to be taxed (we have seen that maritime trade also had to 
pass through specific duty-ports). So there were areas where the jurisdiction of one 
monarch ended and that of another began. There were also cases of buffer states 
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between larger ones, e.g., the emirate of Aleppo after 970 cE, whose rights, limita- 
tions, and responsibilities for trade, tax, and war were also spelled out in a treaty. 
Finally, there were chiefdoms or small principalities that were treated by Byzantium 
as peripheral client-states, e.g., the Lombard duchies in southern Italy, various cities 
in the western Balkans, and (at times) the Armenian and Georgian principalities 
in the Caucasus. The primary method of influence (“control” would be too strong 
a term) were court titles and their lucrative salaries. Thus Constantinople could 
pretend that these border lords were client-rulers, even though they were not al- 
ways loyal. Yet if enough of the aristocracy of such a realm could be bought up, it 
could in time be annexed. Therefore, in the middle period the border ranged from 
theoretically “fixed” to conveniently fluid situations. The Byzantines were, for the 
most part, master manipulators of such situations and had paid agents almost eve- 
rywhere, who could even foment internal rebellion within a neighboring state that 
was making threatening moves. They regularly paid or incited third parties to attack 
the enemies of the empire from behind (e.g., the Rus’ against Bulgaria, and Cumans 
against Pechenegs), allowing the emperors to mediate or pick up the pieces. These 
strategies were preferable to the risks of battle and far less expensive. 

A final matter that must be addressed is the Church. The Ecumenical Patri- 
archate of Constantinople was another imperial institution whose reach exceeded 
the boundaries of the empire. The religious map of eastern Europe today roughly 
reflects the origin of the missionaries who converted each land, whether from 
Rome or New Rome. While the new churches established in the north generally 
remained under the jurisdiction of the Church of Constantinople, the empire 
does not seem to have pursued an active policy of proselytism, and the Byzantines 
tended to regard foreign converts from paganism as little more than savages.'” 
Within the empire, Orthodoxy was a social and legal norm. Judaism was gen- 
erally permitted, though on a few occasions emperors are said to have wanted 
to convert all the Jews (they never tried hard enough to succeed). There was a 
tolerated Muslim minority in Constantinople, with mosques, patronized by the 
Caliphate. The Syriac Jacobite Church was granted toleration when many of its 
territories were conquered in the tenth century, but 50 years later the court oc- 
casionally pressured its bishops to convert and sent them into exile when they 
refused. Paganism was de facto obsolete and heresies forbidden by law. Yet 
there was no inquisition. One did not have to go to church, and conformity was 
achieved mostly through social pressure. Some intellectuals did run into trouble 
for expressing views that were deemed unorthodox, though it was hard to know 
in advance what was off limits. At worst, such deviants were fired from their state 
jobs; only those actively preaching heresy were put to death, though even here 
the emperors were more zealous than the clergy, for they had to posture before 
public opinion. Quiet tax-paying communities of the unorthodox were left alone. 
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In sum, Byzantium was not pluralist or even permissive when it came to religion, 
but it did not seek to exterminate difference by all means. It is best described as 
theoretically intolerant but usually pragmatic. 

The emperor was effectively the head of the Church.'® He created most of the 
legal and fiscal framework in which it operated, could appoint and depose almost 
any bishop or patriarch he wanted, could (alone) convene Councils, and could 
set matters of practice and even doctrine. Modern Byzantinists have tried to de- 
fend Byzantium against the accusation of “Caesaropapism” leveled by Catholic 
and Protestant thinkers. But the defense rings hollow (though the very concept of 
Caesaropapism is mired in polemic to begin with). The emperors usually had their 
way in religious matters. Some bishops or monks often stood up to them, but more 
importantly, imperial policies were criticized in a variety of contexts and means all 
the time. Hagiographic literature, on which historians rely, attributed the defeat of 
an emperor in a religious dispute to religious figures, who stood firm against heret- 
ical policies. After the defeat of Iconoclasm (an attempt to ban religious icons in the 
eighth and ninth centuries), the Iconophiles rewrote its history as the struggle of the 
pious against heretical emperors. The Palaiologan emperors also failed to persuade 
most of their subjects to accept union with the Church of Rome as the price of aid 
against the Turks, but it is not clear how hard they sold the case. With the decline 
of imperial power in the late period, the patriarchs rose in importance, especially 
as their international network of influence and prestige remained in place. It was at 
this time that the modern polycentric network of autonomous regional Orthodox 
churches came into being, the most lasting legacy that the Byzantine world has 
transmitted to our own. Byzantium as a viable state had to be destroyed for this to 
emerge. 


Legacy 


Byzantium has been seen in both positive and negative terms. Among the services with 
which it has been credited are the preservation of Greek learning, which its scholars 
transmitted to the Renaissance in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the 
halting of the Muslim advance, which the West began to appreciate when Byzantium 
was replaced by the Ottoman Turks. Byzantium also provided a living model of 
Roman imperium that both western and eastern rulers imitated in the Middle Ages 
and early modernity, especially tsarist Russia and the French monarchy. Obviously, 
the fundamental orders of Orthodox Christianity around the world have their origin 
in Byzantium, and its experience at the hands of the Crusades and the papal mon- 
archy lie at the root of the deep distrust felt in all Orthodox nations for western “ide- 
alistic” interventions. The most damning assessments of Byzantium as superstitious, 
theocratic, and absolutist were produced by thinkers of the Enlightenment, but here 
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too Byzantium was performing a service. The “Byzantium” of these thinkers was 
an imaginary construct that they needed in order to think and talk about the worst 
aspects of their own societies, precisely what they wanted reformed. It was easier to 
talk about these problems in connection with a long-extinct Orthodox empire than 
to make present references explicit. The task of historians for the future is to peel away 
the layers of prejudice that still envelop this fascinating society, the only one in his- 
tory that spoke Greek, was Roman, and created the defining institutions of Orthodox 
Christianity. We can start from more recent images, including not only the “abso- 
lutist theocracy,’ but also those which romanticize it as “mystical” and “spiritual? and 
go back to the oldest prejudice in the West, namely that it was not a “true” Roman 
empire. Byzantium spanned the period from antiquity to early modernity and the 
geographical space from northern Mesopotamia to southern Italy, transmitting cul- 
tural elements from one side of each span to the other. It was the crucible for much in 
western and eastern Europe and the Near East that was built upon its ruins. 
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Charlemagne, the Carolingian Empire, 
and Its Successors 


Rosamond McKitterick 


Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne, written shortly after the emperor’ death, records Cha- 
rlemagne's burial in his palace chapel dedicated to Mary the Virgin at Aachen. Above his 
tomb a gilded arch with an image and an inscription was erected. The inscription stated: 


Under this tomb lies the body of Charles, the Great and orthodox emperor (corpus 
Karoli Magni atque orthodox imperatoris) who gloriously increased the kingdom 
of the Franks and reigned with great success for forty-seven years. He died in his 
seventies in the seventh indiction, on 28th January in the year of our Lord 814 
(Anno domini DCCCXIIII Indictione VII, V. Kal Febr).' 


Quite apart from the crucial designation of Charlemagne as “orthodox” and that he 
died in the year 814 of the Christian era, the resonance with the Roman past is most 
obvious with the provision of the inscription itself, recognizing both his imperial title 
and his achievements. In this the Franks followed the custom of the Roman Senate's 
erection of monuments to celebrate their emperors,” a custom that was deliberately 
emulated subsequently by many who hoped to bolster their political prestige with 
an appeal to imperial Roman precedent. In October 1721, for example, the Senate in 
Russia declared new titles—father of the fatherland, Emperor of all Russia—for Peter 
the Great “as was the custom of the Roman Senate in recognition of their emperors’ 
famous deeds to pronounce such titles publicly as a gift and to inscribe them on 
statues for the memory of posterity: The imperial title and rank was a prize jealously 
guarded as well as aspired to: Russian claims to empire caused particular problems for 
relations between Catherine the Great and the Hapsburg emperor Joseph II in 1781.4 
Although Charlemagne’s inscription has not survived, his supposed sarcophagus, a 
reused third-century monument of Carrara marble depicting the Rape of Proserpina, 
is still on display to modern visitors to the palace chapel in Aachen. The sarcoph- 
agus itself was the object of further imperial pretensions on Napoleon's part, for it 
was looted by Napoleon Bonaparte and only returned to Aachen after the debacle of 
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Waterloo in 1815.° Napoleon’s appropriation of so much that was Carolingian and 
early medieval in his ideology of empire, moreover,° as well as the Hapsburgs’ pride, 
serve as eloquent witnesses to the role of the medieval empire in the development of 
imperial ideology generally, especially in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The Roman and Christian elements in the Franks’ own representation of the 
emperor's role expressed in Charlemagne’s funerary inscription are a useful reminder of 
the dominant twin themes of the ideology of empire, at least within Europe. Alongside 
the claims to territorial expansion and effective government, they highlight the degree 
to which that ideology was rooted in the Roman past. A consideration of the early me- 
dieval empire, therefore, is necessarily one that has to encompass the Franks’ own dia- 
logue with, and knowledge of, the past, quite apart from their conscious emulation of 
the careers of past Roman emperors. Charlemagne’ titles used in royal charters and on 
portrait coins after his coronation in Rome in 800, and the sole surviving example of one 
of his lead seals, for instance, convey similar messages to that of his funerary inscrip- 
tion: he was styled Karolus serenissimus Augustus a Deo coronatus magnus et pacificus 
imperator Romanum gubernans imperium qui et per misericordiam Dei rex Francorum 
et Langobardorum in his charters (Charles, most serene Augustus crowned by God, 
mighty and peaceable emperor, ruler of the Roman empire and through the mercy of 
God king of the Franks and Lombards);’ his portrait coins depict him as a Roman em- 
peror wearing a laurel wreath with the inscription IMP[erator] AUG [ustus];° and his 
seal signals the renewal of the Roman Empire: Renovatio Rom[ani] Imperii.? 

Einhard’s account of Charlemagne’ career and achievements, written between 814 
and 817 and unashamedly presented as funerary panegyric, was itself a literary rep- 
resentation of the ruler, influenced by specifically Roman portraits of political leaders 
and emperors, not least Suetonius’ Lives of the Twelve Caesars, Tacitus’s Agricola, and 
the extraordinary fourth-century concoction known as the Historia Augusta.!° All 
these texts, including Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne and the narrative accounts of 
the Carolingian family’s dominance in Europe,'! proved hugely influential models 
for kingship and an inspiration for subsequent rulers, whether those with imperial 
pretensions, or otherwise. In consequence, both the reality of the early medieval em- 
pire and the ways in which it is presented by contemporaries for posterity, both so 
crucial to the subsequent understanding of what an empire might or should be, will 
be addressed in this chapter. The career of Charlemagne, the historical development 
of the early medieval empire of the Franks, its transformation into the Holy Roman 
Empire under the Saxon rulers of Germany, and the consequences and implications 
as far as control and government are concerned, are discussed first. Thereafter the de- 
velopment of a distinctive ideology of empire within Europe will be charted. 
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The Creation of the Frankish Empire: Territorial Expansion 
and Dynastic Succession 


When Charlemagne’s father Pippin HI usurped the Frankish throne in 751 and 
deposed the last Merovingian king, he came into possession of a kingdom that was the 
most successful of Rome’s heirs among the barbarian successor states of the Roman 
Empire. Catholic since the conversion of Clovis, the first Merovingian king, at the 
turn of the fifth century, the Merovingian rulers had achieved a thorough synthesis of 
Frank and Roman within the Roman provinces of Gaul, with many Roman adminis- 
trative and documentary practices retained, the church and the Christian faith firmly 
embedded within society, and bishops as important as counts in the governance of the 
kingdom.” Particular officials within the royal household exercised greater political 
influence than others in relation to the kings, and in the course of the seventh century 
it was especially the office of mayor of the palace that provided successive leaders of 
the Carolingian family—Pippin II, Charles Martel, and Pippin II1]—with the means 
first of all to dominate the Merovingian kings and kingdom in the late seventh and 
eighth centuries, and then for Pippin III eventually to make himself king.!> The nar- 
rative sources emphasize the Carolingian mayors’ military prowess and their relation- 
ship with the church throughout their careers, and Charles Martel and Pippin appear 
to have set themselves the task of restoring the territory of the kingdom of the Franks 
to the greatest strength it had enjoyed under Merovingian rule. 

When Pippin III died in 768 and handed on his newly won kingdom to his two 
sons Charles and Carloman, therefore, the Frankish realm occupied the whole of the 
former Roman provinces of Gallia, Germania, and Belgica. Under Charlemagne, 
sole ruler of the Franks after his brother's death in 771, the kingdom expanded to 
embrace most of what we now include in western Europe, and incorporated former 
Roman territory as well as areas that had never known Roman rule. 

It is essential to acknowledge that the territorial expansion under Charlemagne 
was not a grand strategic plan of conquest, but the result of what were initially and 
inevitably short-term political and diplomatic decisions. Only occasionally were 
particular political issues, such as the pope’s need for military support, recognized 
as opportunities to be seized. At the time there was, of course, no knowledge of 
what the consequences might turn out to be. It is only hindsight, for the most part 
since the late nineteenth century, that has imposed a heavy burden of significance 
on many of the political developments of this period. 

The first major acquisition of Charlemagne’s reign was the kingdom of the 
Lombards. In answering an appeal for help from the papacy, which had been 
presenting itself with ever mounting urgency as threatened by the Lombards’ aggres- 
sive expansion into papal territories, Charlemagne was able to capture the royal city 
of Pavia after a short siege and be accepted as the Lombards’ ruler in the winter 
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of 773/774.'4 By 781 Charlemagne was sufficiently confident of the Franks’ hold on 
northern Italy to establish his four-year-old son Pippin as king in Italy with his own 
entourage. In 788 Charlemagne annexed Bavaria. Blood ties between the Carolingian 
family and the Agilolfings, the ruling family of Bavaria, had initially strengthened the 
latter’s regime in the earlier eighth century but were ultimately to prove its downfall.° 
Our understanding of Bavaria's position is much distorted by the Franks’ excessively 
biased portrayal of the events,'® but essentially claims were made at a “show trial” in 
788 that Duke Tassilo of Bavaria had broken his oaths to both his uncle Pippin III and 
to his cousin Charlemagne. After being threatened with major aggression, Tassilo’s 
duchy was taken away from him, and he and his family were incarcerated in various 
West Frankish monasteries far from their own homeland.!” 

Campaigns were conducted by Charlemagne and his armies, with the successful 
creation of two “marches” in eastern Brittany (by 799)'® and in the far south of Gaul 
and northwest Spain, a region known as Septimania (between 797 and 803). The 
demands of tribute from the Bretons were made in the aftermath of Frankish acts 
of aggression. Not enough is known of the political context to know whether these 
were originally due to local magnate rivalries rather than royal policy, whereas 
the initial interest of the Franks in the Spanish region was a response to an appeal 
for help in an internal power struggle on the part of one of the Muslim rulers.!? 
Although there is some indication of peaceful overtures being made by the eastern 
people called the Avars in the early 780s, they were regarded as potential allies of 
Tassilo of Bavaria, and their paganism was also cited as a reason for attacking them. 
Frankish military expeditions were mounted against the Avars in the late 780s. 
These culminated in the defeat and capturing of the “Avar Ring” and what was re- 
putedly fabulous treasure in 799.”° 

With hindsight, the only intended Frankish conquest appears to have been the 
protracted series of campaigns, over more than three decades, against the Saxons. 
Summer after summer from 772 until 803, the military host was assembled and led 
against the peoples of Westphalia and then of the regions beyond the Weser and Elbe 
rivers. Even against the Saxons at the outset, however, Charlemagne may well simply 
have been dealing with Saxon raids, or mounting preemptive acts of occasional ag- 
gression. But the campaigns were subsequently presented, by Einhard as well as by 
later Saxon historians, as a determined conquest of the pagan Saxon people and their 
conversion to Christianity, which made the Saxons “one people” with the Franks.7! 

The series of expeditions against the Saxons, as well as the incidents in rela- 
tion to Lombards, Basques, Bretons, Danes, Avars, Obodrites, and Wilzi, cannot 
be simplified as the outcome of aggression or defense, for there does seem to be 
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an ideological element involved as well. As we shall see later in this chapter, the 
strategy of Carolingian rule included a program of religious reform and the ex- 
pansion of Christian culture. With the establishment of Carolingian rule over the 
vast area east of the Rhine and north of the Danube, the limits of the Carolingian 
Empire were defined, and the end of expansion appears to have been a conscious 
decision.” The diplomacy conducted with the peoples beyond his borders suggests 
that Charlemagne at least, and to some degree his successors, perceived these limits 
themselves, rather than their being imposed by the greater strength of some of the 
peoples on the periphery.” 

Certainly it is in terms of the territory created by Charlemagne that the inherit- 
ance and succession of subsequent kings is discussed. These kings, moreover, had 
to be legitimate adult male members of the Carolingian family. In 806, for example, 
Charlemagne himself made provision for the division of his realm between three of 
his sons: Charles the Younger, Pippin of Italy, and Louis the Pious, in which Charles 
was to inherit the greater part, including Saxony, while Pippin was to receive Italy 
and Bavaria and Louis was to retain the subkingdom of Aquitaine.*4 Because 
Charles and Pippin predeceased their father, all these plans came to naught, and 
Louis alone succeeded to the kingship and the empire on his father’s death in 
814. In his turn, Louis the Pious tried to determine the succession in the famous 
Ordinatio imperii of 817 by dividing his realm between his three sons, Lothar, 
Louis “the German,” and Pippin of Aquitaine. These plans too were foiled, both by 
the rivalry between the brothers and by another son, Charles the Bald, born six 
years after the Ordinatio imperii, to Louis the Pious and his second wife. On Louis’s 
death in 840, these fraternal rivalries came to a head, and the Frankish realm was 
divided again in 843 at the famous Treaty of Verdun between the surviving sons 
by Louis's first wife—Lothar and Louis “the German’—and Charles the Bald. All 
these kings—Charles the Bald ruling the western region, Lothar ruling the “middle 
kingdom” from Frisia down to Rome, the northern part of which subsequently be- 
came known as Lotharingia, and Louis “the German” ruling the eastern region and 
Bavaria—had legitimate male heirs. Succession disputes between uncles, nephews, 
brothers, and cousins punctuated the politics of the next century, but the disputes 
about kings were nevertheless about which members of the same family to accept 
as ruler. Whatever the internal divisions, the succession was perceived as a dynastic 
matter in a “political system focused on a particular definition of a ruling family”*° 
in which the system itself was resilient enough to sustain weaker rulers as well as 
support stronger ones. The Ottonian rulers in Saxony and the Capetians in France 
emulated this strong sense of family succession, as well as inheriting the political 
system that supported it.*° 
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The Mastery of Space 


Charlemagne maintained a political system that accommodated diversity and a 
plurality of political and religious centers across the huge extent of his territories. 
Despite becoming a favored residence toward the end of Charlemagne’s life, Aachen 
never functioned as a capital, nor did any other royal palace under Charlemagne’s 
successors, for the empire remained polycentric.”” He developed aspects of the ad- 
ministration already in the process of formation under his father Pippin III, as well 
as making many innovations of his own. Thus he devoted a remarkable degree of ef- 
fort to ensuring a strong communications network between the various centers and 
their hinterlands, in which written documents—letters, charters, and capitularies— 
played an essential role. The single large assembly convened each year in a loca- 
tion determined by the king and announced in advance by means of letters sent 
throughout the kingdom, which was attended by lay and ecclesiastical magnates 
from across the entire realm. These annual assemblies were a prominent aspect of 
the royal topography of power. 

Assemblies were obviously a means for the king to be informed about the affairs 
of the kingdom, but they were also occasions to hear and decide upon legal disputes, 
receive ambassadors, to determine new economic and administrative arrangements, 
and to decide how ecclesiastical concerns were to be addressed. At Frankfurt in 794, 
for example, among a host of matters small and great, the assembly stated its posi- 
tion on iconoclasm, the doctrine known as Adoptionism, the double procession 
of the Holy Spirit expressed in the phrase filioque which the Franks added to the 
Nicene/Chalcedonian Creed; heard Tassilo of Bavaria’ final renunciation of all of 
his and his family’s rights and properties; regulated the prices, weights, and meas- 
ures to be used across the entire realm; announced the reform of the coinage to be 
used “in every city and every market, bearing the imprint of our name, of silver and 
full weight”; pronounced on the administration of justice, especially in the bishops’ 
courts; forbade secular plots and coniurationes or conspiracies; settled a dispute 
about the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the archbishoprics of Arles and Vienne; 
discussed discipline in monasteries and the fate of orphaned girls; proscribed the 
creation of popular saints; and announced that papal permission had been granted 
for Angilram, archbishop of Sens, and Hildebold, archbishop of Cologne, to be ab- 
sent from their sees in order to serve the king permanently in his palace. In 802, 
the assembly at Aachen, among other matters, made major reforms of the system 
of missi dominici or royal agents, insisted on the proper administration of jus- 
tice, and required the re-administration of the oath of fidelity to the king from all 
freemen now that he had been made emperor.”® The missi dominici in particular 
are a striking instance of the way in which ecclesiastical and lay magnates joined 
forces in the administration of the empire, for a bishop or abbot formed a pair with 
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a count to act as imperial inspectors for the administration, especially of justice, and 
were assigned specific regions known as missatica. Other capitularies, augmented 
by the charter evidence, offer information about counts and their responsibility for 
the overseeing of the mints and coinage production, as well as local justice and the 
maintenance of roads and bridges.”? Local justice involved local freemen to assist 
with the process of hearing cases, and local notaries were employed by both lay 
notables and ecclesiastical institutions, to record disputes and keep records of legal 
transactions.°*° Marchiones or counts serving in border regions appear to have had 
special responsibilities for defense.*! Landholders generally, whether lay or ecclesi- 
astical, were called on to send fully equipped and provisioned military contingents, 
calculated in relation to the size of their estates, most usually in the regular 
mustering of the host each spring.*” The king’s own estates, dispersed throughout 
the realm, were a major source of income. Legates were received from the Arabic 
rulers of Spain, the ruler of Persia, the Avars, Danish kings, Venice, Dalmatia and 
Croatia, Jerusalem, Northumbria, Byzantium, and Rome at many of these assem- 
blies, during Charlemagne’s reign as well as those of his successors. The reports of 
these embassies, as well as of events beyond the empire in the assembly proceedings 
and annalistic narratives, create an imperial landscape, with the ruler at the center 
of affairs and the stability of the empire as a whole contrasting with events on the 
outer rim of the territory under Frankish control. 

The impact of Charlemagne’s own travel to these assemblies, as well as that of 
the secular and ecclesiastical magnates and their entourages who attended, can be 
understood in symbolic as well as practical terms. Their processional traversing of 
the realm to the meeting places decided upon each year provided a visible confir- 
mation to all those living within the empire of the ruler and his leading men going 
about official business. Royal estates and residences, monastic guest houses, epis- 
copal residences, and nobles’ houses, as well as inns and tents, accommodated all 
these people on the move. 

Institutionalized itinerant kingship only became a central element of the ruling 
method and administrative system of the Ottonian kings and German emperors, 
in that the king’s presence was essential for the carrying out of royal business.** 
Charlemagne’s officials, on the other hand, conducted royal business on his behalf 
in his absence. It is this system which provided the overall structure of Carolingian 
government, even if later rulers relied more on their personal presence to en- 
force their authority than Charlemagne had ever seemed to need to do. The cre- 
ation of this vast realm, stretching from the Atlantic Ocean and North Sea to the 
Mediterranean and Baltic Seas and encompassing many of the greatest river sys- 
tems in Europe, including the Rhine, upper reaches of the Danube, the Weser, and 
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the Elbe, incorporated many new peoples and posed challenges for order and con- 
trol quite apart from those of cohesion, identity, and a sense of belonging. Such 
order and control depended far more on an extended administrative network, local 
officials, peripatetic royal agents, and an insistence on the maintenance of justice 
than on force and military presence.** 

Nevertheless, the role of the army in the maintenance of the early medieval 
empire needs to be considered in the light of the absence of a standing army or- 
ganized by the state. Instead there was a system of organized military service with 
villages, estates, and their lords sending military contingents when summoned to 
do so by the ruler. The assumptions about the military character of Frankish so- 
ciety and extent to which Frankish society was “geared to war” or a necessity for 
the coherence or the strength of the empire need far more thorough a reappraisal 
than is possible here.*° The Saxon Wars and the campaigns against the Avars re- 
corded in the Carolingian annals, the attacks in the southwest of the Frankish 
realms against the Basques (immortalized in the later Chanson de Roland), against 
the Danes, Abodrites, and Wilzi in the northeast, against the Bretons, and against 
the Beneventans in Italy have all reinforced the impression of a “society geared to 
war.’*° Yet all these military campaigns were effectively concluded by ca. 800, and 
thereafter the Carolingian Empire seems one far more geared to peace. 

One major difficulty with most modern discussions of Carolingian and Ottonian 
warfare is their tendency to pick pieces of information across a wide chronological 
and geographical range and apply that information elsewhere in time and space as 
if it were equally valid. A very precise chronological analysis of information which 
takes the political and social context into account, and is capable of differentiating 
phases in the army, as Bachrach has done for the reigns of the Carolingian mayors 
before 768, as well as the early years of Charlemagne’s reign from 768 to 777, is essen- 
tial.>” This is not just about the end of expansion after 804, nor are the assumptions 
about the army itself just those of scale. The social and specialized composition of 
military contingents, military methods, strategies, technical resources, recruitment, 
and deployment are all disputed, with varying interpretations of the same scattered 
shreds of ambiguous evidence.*® That is, campaigns are seen either as more likely 
to have been a series of small-scale skirmishes, guerilla attacks and raids, or major 
expeditions with large fighting forces. Some maintain the existence of heavy cav- 
alry; others suggest that horses simply carried the men, who dismounted to fight. 
The wider socioeconomic context, difficulties of feeding an army on the move, and 
the practicalities of weapons, ease of movement, routes followed, and sheer man- 
power have all been invoked, but no consensus has been achieved. 
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It is a commonplace that the most detail we have about Carolingian military or- 
ganization is in a handful of Charlemagne’s capitularies from the first decade of the 
ninth century about the mobilization of the army. These instructions are to be seen 
in a defensive rather than aggressive context, designed to protect the homeland 
should there be any invaders. The memorandum of 807, moreover, could be read as 
implying specific provision for that year in the light of the Danish king Godofrid’s 
aggressive tactics on the north of the kingdom. The capitulary of 808, however, with 
its summary of what the emperor's missi (agents) ought to have for mobilizing the 
army, certainly does look as if its intentions were longer term.*? The letter sent to 
Abbot Fulrad of St. Denis concerning the arms, tools, and other military equip- 
ment his homines were to bring to an assembly to be convened on the River Bode in 
Saxony in 806 does at least provide a shopping list of military necessities that is likely 
to have been required over many decades. Each horseman was to carry shield and 
spear, long sword and short sword, bows, quivers, and arrows. Carts were to contain 
axes, stone-cutting tools, augers, adzes, trenching tools, iron spades, “and the rest 
of the implements which an army needs.”*? Archaeological evidence corroborates 
these items, not least the expertly crafted Frankish long swords found in consider- 
able abundance in Westphalia.*! 

One capitulary in 808 even specifies the way in which exemption from military 
service could be purchased. The army tax, or haribannus, formerly understood as 
a fine for non-performance of military service, appears to have been a customary 
levy to support the army from some individuals from whom military service was 
not expected, rather than a fine. In addition, Charlemagne’s capitulary stipulates 
that the royal agent or missus had to check that the pauperes as requested in 807 
had indeed formed soldier-providing groups. Anyone who failed to provide such 
a group, or failed to provide a soldier, had to pay a haribannus. In other words, one 
could either serve in person or pay the haribannus, but also some could serve by 
proxy in supporting one person in a group by equipping him. So, military obliga- 
tion is presented as a personal obligation between a free Frank and the king, not asa 
tax, and it had to be settled in one form or another. “ These capitularies, moreover, 
appear to be attempts to redefine practice to support the new defensive agenda, and 
were safeguards rather than being precipitated by any emergency. 

Information about fighting and soldiers, as distinct from recruitment and main- 
tenance, is culled from the contemporary narrative sources. From these it emerges 
that arms training for the elites certainly appears to have been customary, and 
members of the elite might be called upon to fight. The army was conceivably a 
career, but there are few indications that a warrior would make war his sole occupa- 
tion, nor that military leadership was the sole criterion for effective rule. Fighting, 
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because of the sheer skills and training involved for swordsmen, spear throwers, 
and archers at least, was certainly a specialized occupation, and it is assumed that 
military training was conducted in aristocratic households. Freemen of all ranks 
may well have been trained to fight at various levels and with particular weapons, 
but how universal this is simply cannot be ascertained. 

The impression created by the scattered evidence for the period of Charlemagne’s 
reign, therefore, is that military organization was geared toward the supply of small 
well-equipped contingents, and that the responsibility for organizing this mili- 
tary retinue/equipage/was the local landowner’s. A recurrent acknowledgment 
in the Frankish annals is the recruitment of the men of the many regions of the 
Carolingian realm into the Frankish army, culminating in the conforming of Saxon 
military organization to Carolingian regulations.“ 

The evidence is sufficiently ambiguous for estimates even of the size of 
Carolingian and Ottonian armies to have ranged between several hundreds to mas- 
sive gatherings of more than 20,000, and for the numbers of the enemies ranged 
against them to be equally problematic.* The military levies as reinforcements in 
the famous Indiculus loricatorum [Index of Armored Contingents] demanded by 
Otto II to support his army in Italy in 980/981 gives us one notion of the num- 
bers involved, either as original contingents or as further reinforcements, not as 
the basic provision for a precise expedition, with no guarantee that this was normal 
or recurrent. From the archbishop of Mainz and the bishops of Worms and Speyer 
100, 40, and 20 men, respectively, were demanded. The abbot of Lorsch was to send 
50 men, and three counts, Megingoz, Heribert, and his brother, were asked for 30 
men each. If these magnates had not so far been asked to supply troops, this may 
indicate an average level of support. But here the 1,500 soldiers led by Heriveus, 
archbishop of Reims in 919, give an alternative sense of scale, into the thousands.*° 

The reality on the ground, even with small forces, required investment in organi- 
zation, physical resources, and manpower, whether for aggression or defense. The 
sheer expense of putting men in the field, as well as dread of the consequences of 
their loss, may be one reason why the sources after ca. 800 so often record recur- 
rent gatherings together and displays of military strength rather than active engage- 
ment. Bishop Prudentius of Troyes, for example, reports that force was indeed used 
in 841, but only after discussion and persuasion had failed.*” Even in the contempo- 
rary accounts of the defensive strategies against Viking and Magyar raids in the last 
few decades of the ninth century and the early tenth century, recourse to fighting 
was only one of a range of options pursued. Further, there is a strong ideology of 
peacemaking and the virtues of a peaceful king.*® 
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There is also a remarkable paucity of archaeological evidence for fortifications 
across the entire territory. Some evidence for defensive fortifications is extant in 
northwest Francia and the lower Rhine in the later ninth century, and there are 
some scattered references to fortified bridges and fortification of towns in relation 
to Viking attacks. Very little material corroboration of these, apart from the bridge 
at Pitres on the Seine, has been unearthed so far. Excavated remnants of boundary 
walls, ditches, and defensive structures, as well as their dating and ascertainable 
periods of occupation, have yielded a variety of princely residences, linear terri- 
torial defenses, defended town walls, and rural settlements, as well as occasional 
refuge-sites for people and livestock in time of war or in a region subject to inter- 
mittent hostile raids. 

Difficulties of identification have been exacerbated by the possibility of changing 
functions over time and the difference between private and public or state defense. 
From the archaeological evidence alone it is not possible to determine how many 
defensive structures were controlled by local magnates rather than the ruler. Some 
refuge sites, such as Unterregenbach in Kreis Schwabisch Hall, were effectively hill 
forts or circular enclosures and appear to have been created in the eighth or ninth 
century as protection against raiding. In the Ardennes, some prehistoric and 
Roman sites were reused from time to time in the early Middle Ages, presumably 
as refuges. In the coastal areas of Holland some large circular ditched and banked 
enclosures have been discovered, and the Frankish annals report that Charlemagne 
ordered the building of fortified guard posts along the coast of the Low Countries 
in specific response to Godofrid’s threats in 808. There appears to be general agree- 
ment that defensive structures and the repair of old Roman fortifications are rare 
before the end of the ninth century, and the few known from before that, such as the 
Danevirke at the base of the Jutland Peninsula, are right on the peripheries of the 
Carolingian Empire. The evidence from the later tenth century, in both Denmark 
and Ottonian Saxony, on the other hand, is rather more substantial. A number of 
“rectangular, banked and ditched enclosures in western Saxony and smaller cir- 
cular enclosures and ditch and palisades east of the Weser,’ as well as ring forts, have 
been identified.” Definite evidence of castle structures in masonry further west are 
similarly few and far between and date from the tenth and eleventh centuries.” 

As a further indication of the maintenance of peace within the Carolingian 
Empire, the Carolingians constructed large palace complexes without major defen- 
sive structures. These palaces, built with rich materials and expert workmanship 
at Aachen, Compiégne, Frankfurt, Ingelheim, Nijmegen, Paderborn, Regensburg, 
Worms, and elsewhere, were distributed right across the empire and functioned as 
both occasional residences for the ruler himself as he traveled within his realm, as 
well as, most probably, bases for the local royal lay or ecclesiastical royal officials. 
The Ottonians added palaces as Halberstadt, Hildesheim, and Magdeburg, among 
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others, but used family monasteries as royal resting places as well. These palaces 
included spaces for ceremonial display as well as religious worship and living quar- 
ters. Aachen was built on the site of a Roman bath complex and incorporated an 
aula, residential buildings, and a glorious chapel ornamented with marble columns, 
mosaics, elaborate bronze screens, and monumental bronze doors. Zurich palace 
was built within an older Roman fortification, and the Roman defensive walls 
were demolished in the tenth century. A Regia domus was constructed at the abbey 
St. Denis in Paris for Charlemagne by Abbot Fardulf. Quierzy and Samoussy were 
equipped with assembly hall and chapel. At Ingelheim there was a 90-meter-wide 
semicircular building, an aula regia, and wide frontal towers in a Roman style. 
Nijmegen has not been excavated, but Paderborn was excavated in 2004, where a 
two-story building with aula and church with rich murals were discovered, which 
possibly served as the bishops’ residence. Paderborn’s hall chapel and royal residen- 
tial quarters were initially defended by earth and timber fortifications destroyed 
in 778, then replaced with a substantial stone wall.°' Most of these palaces were 
unfortified. Recent work has suggested that Aachen might have had some kind of 
moat, though the date is still uncertain. The palaces at Thionville and Herstal, both 
on the River Moselle, had walls on their landward side, which may or may not merit 
the description of defensive or protective as opposed to demarcations of space and 
display.*? Palaces close to the large forests, that were such an important resource for 
hunters of game, may have had creatures from the natural world, other than armed 
men, they wanted to keep out of their living quarters. 

These palaces were built and decorated with deliberate evocations of the impe- 
rial past, not least spolia from Roman buildings. Aachen chapel, for example, is usu- 
ally understood to have been inspired by the Church of San Vitale in Ravenna. The 
royal aula at Ingelheim was decorated with a series of ruler portraits from Ninus of 
the Assyrians, Phalaris of Sicily, and Cyrus of the Persians to the Roman emperors 
Augustus, Constantine, and Theodosius, as well as the Frankish rulers Charles Martel, 
Pippin III, and Charlemagne themselves.*? 


Imperial Unity 


In the aftermath of the wars between 1870 and 1945, the issues raised by the division 
of 843 and the orientation of Alsace and Lotharingia westward or eastward fostered 
a perception of the Treaty of Verdun as the “birth certificate of Europe,’ while si- 
multaneously signaling the “breakup” of the Carolingian Empire.** Yet the 843 di- 
vision was succeeded by many other territorial configurations which attempted to 
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accommodate the various claims of different members of the Carolingian dynasty. 
Further, the overall territorial coherence of the Carolingian realms after 843 should 
not be underestimated. It could even be described as a “dynastic commonwealth.” 

Certainly members of the Carolingian family ceased to hold the throne in the 
eastern part of the empire, or Germany, as it can perhaps be called after 911. After the 
death of the last Carolingian, Louis the Child, the magnates first of all elected one of 
their number, the nobleman Conrad of Franconia, who was replaced on his death by 
a member of the Liudolfing family, Henry the Fowler. Henry’s son Otto succeeded his 
father in 936 and consolidated his rule with deliberate attention to the Carolingian 
royal legacy, not least by being crowned in the symbolically powerful Carolingian 
palace chapel at Aachen. He also maintained many aspects of Carolingian admin- 
istrative and documentary practice in the importance attached to the written work 
as well as oral communication.°° Subsequently Otto's son and grandson, Otto II and 
Otto III, and their cousin Henry II maintained this family’s dominance in Saxony.°° 
The Saxon Ottonian dynasty extended the eastern frontiers of their realm further be- 
yond the Elbe in the northeast, consolidated their control in the southeast, and also 
successfully resisted raids from marauding Poles, Slavs, and Magyars, most notably 
with the famous defeat of the Magyars at the Battle of the Lech in 955.°” 

Certainly, too, the area that subsequently became France ceased to be ruled by 
Carolingians after 987 and the Capetian family finally took over. Like their eastern 
neighbors, they maintained a Carolingian style of rulership as far as the kingship 
was concerned, but they had also to consolidate a kingdom comprising the territo- 
ries of strong territorial princes and regional magnates who changed the nature of 
that kingship in due course.°® 

Similarly, although members of the Carolingian family remained as rulers of 
northern Italy until the early tenth century, they too were replaced by local dyn- 
asties until the marriage between the widow of one of them and Otto I, the enter- 
prising new king of Germany.°? Although Otto was crowned king in Italy in 951 
and even emperor in 962, his sovereignty was not fully accepted in Italy until 966. 
Thereafter, even if the German emperors had to contend with local Italian claims to 
power within Italy from time to time, northern Italy was part of the German realm’s 
interests for some centuries to come.*! 

Contemporary perception, nevertheless, was that all these new kingdoms 
in western Europe remained part of a larger whole, at first under the control of 
members of the same family, or at least thereafter connected with each other by mar- 
riage and strong diplomatic agreements. The narratives of the mid-ninth century 
place enormous emphasis on brotherly love, concord, and harmony. Family relations 
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determined the course of political events. At Meersen in 851, for example, the con- 
cern was articulated as “the peace, concord and harmony of the three brother- 
kings: that they should be united by true and not false bonds of love:’®* The Emperor 
Louis II of Italy’s famous letter to the Byzantine emperor Basil I in 871 similarly 
stresses that the western empire was a unified whole because all the rulers were of 
common blood.™ 

‘These same ninth-century narratives, the Annals of St. Bertin, the Annals of Fulda, 
and Nithard’s account of the quarrels between the sons of Louis the Pious, were all 
written by prominent and well-informed authors. Prudentius of Troyes and then 
Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, wrote the Annals of St. Bertin; the Annals of Fulda 
are usually linked with the archbishopric of Mainz, and Nithard was a cousin of King 
Charles the Bald and a member of his military entourage. They reflect the orches- 
tration of political action, in which communication, if not actual concord, between 
the members of the Carolingian dynasty was essential. No fewer than 70 meetings 
between 853 and 887 alone, quite apart from the variable configurations of the 
meetings between the brothers and their discussions, are recorded.™ The political 
rhetoric is insistent on the fraternal love of the rulers. The narratives and political re- 
ality alike, therefore, stress that it was a family who together ruled the various regions 
of the Carolingian Empire, within which the rivalries and the aristocratic interests 
associated with the various members of the family had to be accommodated. 

In this context, Nithard’s famous account of the quarrels between the sons of Louis 
the Pious (which he never labels a civil war) represents a dramatization of partic- 
ular incidents in one phase of longer-term family relationships and a clear statement 
about unity. Nithard not only invokes the peace and harmony that prevailed between 
the two brothers Louis and Charles, but also stresses how alike they were—both of 
medium height, handsome and graceful, bold, generous, prudent, well spoken. They 
took their meals together, ate and slept in the same house, dealt with public and pri- 
vate matters in the same spirit. They arranged games among the different peoples of 
the empire—Saxons, Gascons, Austrasians, and Bretons, and they were joined by 
an immense army of “Bavarians and Alamans.”® The end of the last section of the 
history brings the kings’ elder brother Lothar into this special circle once more, as 
the division of territory is agreed. Despite Nithard’s jaundiced conclusion about how 
dissension and struggle abound, in contrast to the abundance and happiness of the 
reign of Charlemagne, his text as a whole nevertheless is not only a plea for unity, 
but also for his listeners and readers to understand how “from this history everyone 
may gather how mad it is to neglect the common good and to follow only private and 
selfish desires.”® The entire text is a portrait of troubles within a coherent political 
system to the maintenance of which all the protagonists were essentially committed. 
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As a further symbol of unity, Nithard records how the brothers and their armies 
swear oaths to each other: 


Louis in the Roman language and Charles in the language of the people 
(Lodhuvicus Romana, Karolus vero Teudisca lingua iuraverunt.): For the love of 
God and for our Christian people’s salvation and our own, from this day on, as far 
as God grants knowledge and power to me, I shall treat my brother with regard 
to aid and everything else as a man should rightfully treat his brother, on condi- 
tion that he do the same to me. And I shall not enter into any dealings with Lothar 
which might with my consent injure this my brother Charles/Louis.*” 


Nithard was obliged to give a positive version of the alliance between Charles the 
Bald, king of the West Franks, and his older half-brother, Louis the German. His 
chosen method was to use differences in language symbolically, for the languages 
were exchanged by the brothers so that Charles, from the west, spoke in German, al- 
legedly the language of the east, when making his oath, but his brother Louis, king 
in the eastern and German regions beyond the Rhine, spoke in “Roman,” the lan- 
guage supposedly of the west, though their troops spoke Roman and German, re- 
spectively.°® This had the effect of simultaneously enhancing the political difference 
Nithard wished to stress and the “necessity and essential logic” of their reconciliation. 
Nithard, in other words, unites all the followers of Charles the Bald by making them 
speak the same language and thus speak with one voice, as did the followers of Louis 
the German. By giving each group of followers a distinctive tongue, however di- 
verse the various dialects of each group of followers might have been in practice, 
Nithard was able to stress their unity and coherence. But in putting the language of 
the other army or group of followers in the mouths of their leaders and highlighting 
their bilingualism, Nithard could at the same time underplay the difference between 
them. The interchange of languages is not disuniting and dividing, for it implies that 
Romance and German and Latin were mutually intelligible. The collective nature of 
the commitments and loyalties is heightened by this clever and essentially literary 
use of language. It is a rhetorical device, giving literary and formulaic oral structure 
to what may well have been an extempore oral undertaking. Nithard chose to give 
an evocative impression of what he saw as a crucial moment in the relations between 
the two brothers in which political and cultural loyalties on the part of the different 
groups serving the Frankish rulers were expressed. Nithard manipulated the variable 
language of the oaths to stress unity not disunity, harmony not contention, and lin- 
guistic difference and accomplishment on the part of the kings as an outward sign of 


67 [quod cum Lodhuvicus explesset, Karolus Teudisca lingua sic haec eadem verba testatus est:] 

In Godes minna ind in thes Christianes folches ind unser bedhero gealtnissi, fon thesemo dage 
frammordes, so fram so mir Got geuuizci indi mahd furgibit, so haldih tesan minan bruodher, 
soso man mit rehtu sinan bruodher scal, in thiu thaz er mig sosoma duo; indi mit Ludheren in 
nohheiniu thing ne gegango, the minan uuillon imo ce scadhen uuerhen (Lo Monaco and Villa 
2009, 117). 
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cultural dexterity. The narrative can be read as a corroboration of the great strength 
of the empire. It emphasizes Louis and Charles’ shared rule over a disparate empire. 


The Cultural Networks of Empire 


Nithard’s history, like every other primary text so far cited in this chapter, is in Latin, 
and is a representative instance of the strength of Latin culture and learning, and of 
the Roman cultural inheritance within the Carolingian Empire, actively promoted 
by Charlemagne. From the 780s, the Carolingian kings, and the lay and clerical 
scholars they gathered at court and supported in major concentration of education 
and learning throughout the kingdom, contributed steadily to the consolidation of 
Latin in education, learning, religious worship, and law. They thereby secured ac- 
cess to the knowledge and texts of Classical antiquity and the early Christian era. 
This promotion of Latin learning and culture was more than a zeal for education and 
intellectual activity. The underlying aim can be summarized by the word correctio, 
in which the emphasis on correct language, correct texts, proper conduct, rigorous 
ecclesiastical discipline, religious reform, artistic creation, and intellectual endeavor 
were all to be combined in service of the Christian faith.” 

As the realm expanded well beyond the bounds of the former Roman Empire in 
the west, so Latin culture was introduced into new territories as bishoprics—Miunster, 
Paderborn, Halberstadt, Osnabriick, Minden—and monasteries—Werden, Corvey, 
Essen, Vreden, Freckenhorst. Some of these, notably Corvey and Werden, became 
major centers of learning in the later Carolingian and Ottonian period.”! Many of 
these centers were linked by personal associations and institutional connections, 
quite apart from the extensive exchange of texts and books, so clearly reflected in 
the abundant manuscript evidence from such places as Lorsch, St. Gallen, Laon, St. 
Amand, Auxerre, Tours, Fleury, Lyons, St. Germain des Prés, St. Denis, Regensburg, 
Freising, Cologne, Nonantola, Reims, Verona, and many more. The extant books 
from these centers, most now housed in national libraries across the world as a re- 
sult of the political and religious disruptions of the succeeding centuries, witness to 
an extraordinary effort to preserve the learning of antiquity and the early Middle 
Ages. This is coupled with equally remarkable creativity in the range of new texts 
produced on all the subjects comprising the seven liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic, music, astronomy, arithmetic, and geometry, as well as theology, biblical 
exegesis, philosophy, geography, poetry, and medicine. In art and architecture there 
is the same potent mixture of emulation and innovation to be observed, from the 
mosaics and marble of the palace chapel at Aachen and the rich illuminations, ele- 
gant scripts, and ornamented initials of the books of the Carolingian royal chapel to 
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the frescoes of the Johanneskirche in Miistair or the fine inscribed epitaph sent by 
the Franks to commemorate Pope Hadrian I in ca. 795, still to be seen in the portico 
of St. Peter’s in Rome. 

The web of learning stretched right across the empire, and each new religious 
foundation over the next 200 years equipped itself with a similar arsenal of learned 
texts while adding its own distinctive specialisms. Corbie in Picardy, for example, 
was the mother house of Corvey in Westphalia. Figures of the intellectual stature of 
Hraban Maur, abbot of Fulda and archbishop of Mainz, had been educated at Tours; 
others from the Loire Valley, such as Lupus of Ferriéres, had spent time at Fulda; 
Einhard was educated at Fulda before pursuing his career at court. Arn, archbishop 
of Salzburg, was also abbot of St. Amand in the far northwest of the empire. The 
confraternity book of Reichenau from ca. 820 lists 40,000 names of the members of 
some 50 religious communities from east of the Rhine and north of the Seine rivers 
with which it had formed a prayer association. 

This common Latin culture, grounded in the works of classical antiquity, the 
Latin Bible, the Latin writing of the church fathers, the early medieval writers 
from Italy, Spain, Gaul, North Africa, and the British Isles, Latin translations of 
Greek texts from the East, and the host of authors from the Carolingian period, 
was expanded as Frankish rule and Christianity extended ever further east and 
north. In due course, the Latin culture and educational and intellectual traditions 
consolidated in the Carolingian period embraced not just the medieval empire 
within western Europe, the concern of this chapter, but also Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary. This Latin culture and learning, held in 
common by the peoples and institutions of the entire region, has proved the most 
enduring legacy of the medieval empire to the Western world. Yet there were other 
unifying elements, not least the concept of empire and the imperial title, whose his- 
tory it is time now to consider. 


The Imperial Title and the Legacy of Rome 


A consideration of the medieval ideology of empire has first to confront the im- 
mediate and somewhat unsavory politics of the initial coronation of Charlemagne 
by Pope Leo III in St. Peter’s Basilica on Christmas Day 800. The pope’s action was 
recorded in a number of texts presenting different perspectives. Among the Franks 
there are the quasi-official Royal Frankish annals, which recount the attempt to 
depose Pope Leo by Roman factions, Leo’s flight across the Alps to Paderborn to 
beg for the Frankish king’s assistance, his plea to Charlemagne for help to main- 
tain his papal throne and dignity, the lack of anyone in Rome willing to act as 
judge to consider the unspecified charges, the pope’s oath of purgation, and the 
celebrations thereafter. These included, again according to the Royal Frankish 
Annals, Charlemagne attending the Christmas Day mass in the stational church 
of St. Peter’s and being taken by surprise when the pope crowned him as he was 
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rising from prayer at the confessio of St. Peter. An apparently rehearsed congrega- 
tion offered the imperial laudes: To Charles, Augustus, crowned by God, great and 
pacific emperor of the Romans, life and victory.”” An independent Frankish writer, 
based most probably in the Rhineland, adds a description of a decision made by 
“a council of the pope and all the holy fathers present and the rest of the Christian 
people” that 


Charles, because he held Rome, as well as Italy, Gaul and Germany which the 
Caesars had also held, and because the name of emperor (nomen imperatoris) 
was at that time lacking among the Greeks and they had female rule (femineum 
imperium), the name of emperor should be conferred upon Charles himself . . . 
[Charlemagne is then presented as being] unwilling to deny this request of theirs.” 


Einhard, writing after Charlemagne’s death, provides the familiar narrative of the 
pope's difficulties. Further, he claims that Charlemagne would not have gone to the 
basilica of St. Peter’s that morning had he known what the pope had had in mind, 
and that “he bore the animosity that the assumption of this title caused with great 
patience, for the Roman (Byzantine) emperors were angry about it.””4 

All these Frankish narrative sources create the common impression of a lack of 
foreknowledge or preparation on the Franks’ part for the precise outcome of the 
events of 799-800. Even in ideological terms, and despite the Latin classical and 
Christian education of Charlemagne’s advisers, there is little to support any suppo- 
sition that there was much Roman imperial thinking in Carolingian Francia before 
the events in Rome in 800 altered the Franks’ ideological horizons.” The principal 
comparisons made for Charlemagne before 800 were with such ancient biblical 
rulers as David, Solomon, and Josiah. There are also many instances of contact with 
Rome, the pope, and St. Peter’s on the part of both Pippin III and Charlemagne 
before Leo III sought Charlemagne’s political support. These links are reflected 
not least in the famous volume of papal letters to the Carolingian rulers—Charles 
Martel, Pippin II, Carloman, and Charlemagne—compiled in 791, that is, the 
Codex Carolinus, still extant in a unique late ninth-century manuscript in Vienna.” 
It is significant in this respect that Einhard introduces his narrative of the events 
that culminated in the imperial coronation with a description of Charlemagne’s 
religious devotion to St. Peter’s Basilica and the great quantity of material gifts 
Charlemagne had bestowed on the popes to help restore “the ancient glory of the 
city of Rome.” 
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The early ninth-century Life of Leo III in the Liber Pontificalis, the principal papal 
record for this period, reinforces the impression that Charlemagne’s coronation was 
a result of papal initiative and Roman politics.’ Certainly thereafter, one distinctive 
aspect of the medieval empire was the relationship with the papacy and Italy, how- 
ever much this relationship changed as individual emperors and popes attempted 
to define it. 

Perceptions of both the territorial entity and the function of the imperial title are 
reflected in provisions made for the succession, for it is inseparable from the dynastic 
political system outlined earlier. Charlemagne’s plan for his heirs in 806 did not in- 
clude the continuance of the imperial title. By 813, when all his legitimate sons save 
one had predeceased him, he himself conferred the imperial title and crown on his 
son Louis the Pious. During the reign of Louis the Pious a highly sophisticated un- 
derstanding of empire and the political and symbolic importance of imperial unity 
developed.” The Ordinatio imperii of 817 granted Louis’ eldest son the title of co- 
emperor, and envisaged the emperor acting as both king with full royal authority in 
his own regnum or portion of the empire, while being simultaneously overlord over 
all his similarly autonomous royal brothers in the other Carolingian sub-kingdoms. 
Even more significantly, Lothar’s own kingdom included Italy. Once the imperial 
title had been conferred, however, the Franks were also quick to capitalize on the 
symbolic resonances of the empire and the imperial title, though the realization of 
its theoretical possibilities was a cumulative and slow process. It is generally accepted 
that the full expression of the medieval empire was the achievement of the theorists 
of the German Empire under the Staufen rulers in the twelfth century.°° 

The Italian connection and obligation of protection of the see of St. Peter remained 
a fundamental element of the office of emperor, just as the actual territory of Italy 
and control thereof was also crucial. The imperial title became an honor for the ruler 
of Italy, or at least those who aspired to political control in Italy, and was a prize that 
many popes were able to offer members of the Carolingian family in an attempt to 
secure political support, even to the coronation of the last Carolingian emperor, 
Berengar of Friuli, in 915.*! 

For a few decades only, the emperorship was in abeyance. It was re-established in 
962 after a series of determined moves and rebuffals of earlier approaches on the 
part of the Saxon ruler Otto I, once he had taken over the kingdom of Italy in 
951. Otto I was crowned by Pope John XII (955-964), the notoriously debauched 
twenty-five year old son of Alberic of Rome, as part of the pope’s attempts to shore 
up his own weak political position. John XII was deposed a year later in a synod 
presided over by Otto, who had been quick to capitalize on his new imperial status. 
Thereafter the German succession was by no means automatic. The titulature of the 
Saxon rulers at first was simply imperator Augustus, and only from the end of the 
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tenth century did the formula settle to include Romanorum (of the Romans), with 
the clear relationship in practice with the pope, the city of Rome, and its nobility 
that the title implies. The most crucial shift in the relationship between pope and 
emperor from the end of the tenth century was the strengthening of the imperial 
controlling role in papal appointments and the election of a succession of popes, 
both Germans and Romans, who were imperial candidates. These included Otto 
III’s cousin Brun who became Pope Gregory V, and Gregory’s successor Gerbert of 
Reims who became Silvester I, a name which made the neat connection between 
the first Christian emperor Constantine and his pope, Silvester I. 

Direct Carolingian relations with Byzantium, as with many other polities, had been 
largely in the form of embassies conveying courtesies, not the least of which was the 
visit of the Byzantine legate in 812 who hailed Charlemagne as basileus and impe- 
rator. The Ottonians, however, took their position vis a vis the Byzantines even more 
seriously than the Carolingian rulers had done. One practical reason for this was 
the clash of interests and claims concerning territory in southern Italy and rivalry in 
the conversion of eastern Bavaria, Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, Hungary, Russia, and 
Bulgaria.®* They were also successful is securing a Byzantine bride, Theophanu, even 
though she was not quite the porhyrogenita®’ for whom they had hoped.** The the- 
oretical underpinning for all this political maneuvering was actually rather nebu- 
lous, but this did not prevent grandiloquent claims being made on the basis of these 
precedents for centuries to come. 


Conclusion: A Christian Empire 


What distinguished the medieval empire from the ancient empires of which it was a 
successor? It is a commonplace that the term is derived within the European tradi- 
tion from the Latin imperium (rule, sphere of control) rather than a defined territo- 
rial unit. Modern definitions of empire based on nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
manifestations of a territorially extensive polity that assumes, in Doyle’s definition, 
a relationship between a dominant group and a subordinate and necessarily foreign 
power are of limited utility. Certainly belonging to an empire, and one’s legal status 
within it, means that the territorial entity needs to be seen from the perspective 
of both the emperor and rulers, as well as from that of the citizens or subjects.®° 
Yet that belonging, concomitant sense of identity and their implications have an- 
other crucial dimension, usefully highlighted when the Emperor Louis II, “by order 
of Divine Providence, Emperor Augustus of the Romans” in 871 robustly refuted 
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any suggestions on the part of the Byzantine emperor, “our well-beloved spiritual 
brother Basil, very glorious and pious emperor of the new Rome,’ that a western 
emperor was inappropriate, claiming: 


it was the decision of God which caused us to assume the government of the people 
and of the city [of Rome], as well as the defence and exaltation of the mother of all 
the churches, who conferred authority, first as kings and then as emperors, on the 
first princes of our dynasty. . . Just as, by virtue of our faith in Christ, we belong to 
the race of Abraham. .. so we have received the government of the Roman empire 
by virtue of our right thinking and our orthodoxy. The Greeks on the other hand, 
because of the cacodoxy, that is to say their heretical opinions or wrong thinking, 
have ceased to be emperors of the Romans; indeed, not only did they abandon the 
city and seat of empire but, losing Roman nationality and even the Latin language, 
they established their capital in another city and transformed entirely the nation- 
ality and language of the empire.*° 


Louis II's claims that he and his Carolingian predecessors were the true heirs of 
Rome, as well as chosen by God, also articulate the two most distinctive elements of 
Charlemagne’s empire and its crucial augmentation of Roman imperial ideals and 
historical precedent, namely, the Christian orthodoxy of the Western Empire and its 
maintenance of Latin culture. Time and again, in response to the dispute over icons 
in Byzantium,*’ refuting the Adoptionist heresy emanating from northern Spain,*® 
proposing a theologically correct emendation of filioque to the Creed,°° insisting 
on the catholic interpretation of the Eucharist,” rejecting robustly Gottschalk’s the- 
ories of double predestination,”! affirming their loyalty to Rome in claiming their 
liturgical practice to be Roman,” fostering devotion to Roman saints,” and encour- 
aging the observance of the papally approved collection of canon law known as the 
Dionysiana,”* the Franks had demonstrated their orthodoxy and loyal conformity 
with Roman practice. 

Let us return to Charlemagne, who has proved far more of a guiding inspira- 
tion of the ideology of empire within Europe than even the pagan and Christian 
emperors of Rome. By Charlemagne’s will, recorded in Einhard’s biography of 
the emperor, four inscribed tables, one of gold and three of silver and depicting 
Rome, Constantinople, and the whole world, were to be given to the archbishop 
of Ravenna, the pope, and the emperor's heirs, respectively. These tabletop images 
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are usually understood to be straightforward reflections of Charlemagne’s impe- 
rial domination of the known world and relations with Old and New Rome. There 
are obvious parallels with Augustus and the Mensuratio orbis (measurement of the 
provinces of the earth) commissioned by the emperor Theodosius, for Charlemagne 
too was a conqueror.”° If we wonder what a representation of the world at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century might have looked like, extant world maps from the late 
eighth century suggest schematic representations of the world surrounded by seas 
and extending from Britain to Babylon, and even including the unknown southern 
land surmised by the classical geographers. 

As we have seen, the conquest and control of the geographical extent of Char- 
lemagne’s empire was accompanied by an extraordinarily coherent effort to pro- 
mote the Christian faith and a composite Greco-Roman, Judean, and Christian 
learned tradition. Indeed, it was Christian Latin culture and the Christian reli- 
gion which made Charlemagne’s empire cohere. Thus the world map depicted on 
Charlemagne’s silver table in particular could be taken to symbolize the ruler’s con- 
trol of time and knowledge as well as space.”° 

The Carolingian Empire was not a consequence of straightforward aggressive 
expansion or opportunistic defense, but was energized by a strong ideological 
and religious fervor. The overall strategy of Carolingian rule and the driving force 
behind the expansion was religious reform and the expansion of Christian Latin 
culture. The Christian faith, manifest in the building of churches, the imposition 
of ecclesiastical institutions, Christian ritual, the insertion of Christian morality 
into social relations, the uncompromising insistence on doctrinal orthodoxy, the 
teaching of correct Latin and Christian education, and the definition and dissem- 
ination of a canon of texts representing the range of human knowledge bound this 
disparate realm together. The Christian faith provided the medieval empire with 
an essential unity as well as its ideological underpinning. Alongside the secular 
magnates, bishops and abbots played a fundamental role as government officials 
and administrators. 

Empires and empire building are often seen as the outcome of military expan- 
sionism and conquest in which economic interests and political ambitions are up- 
permost.®”” This chapter has suggested that the reality of the creation of an empire 
is also more often driven, in relation to the early medieval empire at least, by more 
than any mere wish to expand territory and impose political power over further 
groups of people. The promotion of a single language, Latin, and a single religion, 
Christianity, both secured within Christian learning and an intellectual and edu- 
cational tradition that itself rested on the Greco-Roman and Judaean inheritance, 
was a part of an overall strategy of control. As part of this strategy, ideology was 
perceived and used as the dominant ingredient of the glue to make this great empire 
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stick together, expressed through the media of culture, religion, law, and written 
texts. A European identity was forged in this early medieval empire which proved 
resilient enough to endure throughout the many political changes of the coming 
centuries. 
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PART IV 


THE MONGOL MOMENT 


The Rise of Chinggis Khan and the Central Asian Steppe, 
Followed by Regional Reassertion 


Peter Fibiger Bang 


By 900, the two main ecumenic empires were a spent force, fragmenting into 
commonwealths of smaller polities as local elites had slowly hollowed out the power 
of the imperial courts. Across the great landmass of Afro-Eurasia, however, warrior 
and state-building elites continued to vie with one another to claim succession to the 
grand empires of the past and fill out their old symbolic shells. For a time, it looked 
as if imperial reinvigoration would come through the Song dynasty’s (960-1279) 
successful reconquest of much of the old Tang Empire. On the horizon, however, a 
stronger force was assembling. Searching for a driver of world history, scholars have 
sometimes looked to the nomads of the Central Asian steppes. This view is arguably 
exaggerated; they were far from the most significant source of imperial conquest over 
the millennia.! But this was their moment. A first wave came together with the estab- 
lishment of several Turk and Mongol polities across Western Asia and the northern 
regions of China. Most important, perhaps, was the Jurchen Jin dynasty (1115-1234), 
which, by capturing the capital city of Kaifeng, managed to confine the Song to the 
south of China. That was only a taste of things to come, though. 

Fluid and constantly changing political constellations had limited the capacity of 
the transmigrant and easily mobilized horse-riding nomadic warriors of Central Asia 
to assert their dominance over the sedentary populations of the sown. At this point, 
firmer forms of political organization had begun to develop on the steppe. Most suc- 
cessful was Chinggis Khan (r. 1206-1227) who managed to forge the many tribes 
of the grasslands into a stalwart coalition of bow-wielding swift cavalry (Kradin, 
Chap. 18). The warrior society of Chinggis was intensely dependent on income 
from conquest to maintain its social structure. An unbeatable force had emerged, 
with an inbuilt need to go on. For a while, no one could resist as the armies of the 
Mongol Khaghan swept out to the four corners of the Earth from the heartlands 
of Eurasia. Old dynasties fell like chips in front of the armies of Chinggis and his 
successors. Baghdad was taken in 1258 and the Abbasid caliph executed. Lin’an, 


! Though, see Scheidel in vol. 1, Chap. 2. 
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today Hangzhou—the southern seat to which the Song emperors had relocated— 
surrendered in 1276 with much of the court. Kublai, the great Khan (r. 1260-1294) 
and grandson of Chinggis, seemed poised to establish a real world monarchy. Much 
in the style of the old Achaemenid king of kings, he made a point of embracing the 
many different cultural and religious traditions within a realm whose dimensions 
had never been matched before. 

Yet even for a Great Khan, the extent of the realm was far greater than could be 
mastered. Since the time of the Achaemenids, on three occasions, seemingly irre- 
sistible conquerors had swept through the band of Afro-Eurasian sedentary peasant 
populations and state-making elites. The first was the campaign of Alexander the 
Great (334-323 BCE), which had seen his Greco-Macedonian soldiers traverse the 
entire Achaemenid world from its westernmost fringes to its eastern extremities along 
the Indus River. A millennium later, roughly speaking, the armies of the Caliphate 
had matched and surpassed that feat by adding to the Persian Empire much of the 
Roman, all along the south Mediterranean coastline reaching up into Spain. Another 
half millennium on, the Mongols widened the amplitude of the conquering swing 
even further, from the south of China to the developing Russian principalities on 
the doorstep of Europe. The staggering dimensions of the Mongol conquests re- 
flected the fact that the areas capable of sustaining state-building elites had slowly 
but steadily continued to expand. Population estimates are extremely uncertain, but 
by the thirteenth century totals were probably approaching double that of classical 
antiquity. Even so, just as in the two previous parallel cases, the Mongol rulers also 
quickly had to face the prospect of fragmentation. No matter how fast the horses of 
the steppe, the logistical constraints and the obstacles of distance were too big, the 
varying centers of population still too far from each other, to keep the conquests to- 
gether. The Mongol expansion resembled mostly the explosion of a supernova, with 
armies, like matter, shooting out from an epicenter in different directions, getting 
further and further away from each other before gradually slowing down. Eventually 
expansion ground to a halt, and as the conquered societies recovered from the shock, 
the new rulers were absorbed within the preexisting social order. The world of the 
Mongols broke up into a series of khanates and monarchies, which gravitated toward 
the macro-regions traditionally capable of sustaining a governing elite. 

The breakup of Mongol power may well have been hastened by the outbreak of 
another Afro-Eurasian pandemic of bubonic plague. During the middle decades 
of the fourteenth century, the harrowing Black Death decimated the populations 
of the sedentarized zones from east to west. It presumably also weakened the man- 
power reserves of the steppe rulers. Indeed, the intensification of contacts across 
the vast continent following in the wake of the Mongol armies may have enabled the 
disease to widen the reservoirs from where the pest could leap from its animal hosts 
onto human populations. Nevertheless, the earlier, so-called Justinianic plague of 
the sixth century had ravaged large swaths of Eurasia without the infrastructural 
support of the vast Mongol Empire; the Pax Mongolica may have been a catalyst, 
but not the necessary pre-condition; rather, this was the growth of urbanized, com- 
plex agrarian society. 
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At any rate, the Mongol moment was passing swiftly. Already in 1368, Zhu 
Yuanzhang—true to his name, which meant “weapon” in Mandarin—rose up, 
ousting the descendants of Kublai in China to found the Ming dynasty (Robinson, 
Chap. 19). Vigorously asserting its power, a set of fabled naval expeditions were soon 
to proclaim the might and unrivaled grandeur of the new dynasty across Southeast 
Asia and the Indian Ocean. The fleets were enormous, a colossal manifestation of 
power intended to arrive in distant harbors and awe rulers into submission. From 
faraway corners of the world, these navies, under the leadership of the Muslim eu- 
nuch admiral Zheng He, would bring back rare goods as tribute from foreign and 
exotic powers. Giraffes, gathered from East Africa, were paraded at court as won- 
drous omens of the blessed dispensation and universal reach of Ming rule. Once 
again, the emperors of a new dynasty would proclaim that a golden age had arrived 
under their just and virtuous gaze.” 

Soon, however, the expeditions were abandoned. The year 1433 marked their end. 
Historians have seen in this a fateful move, a retrenchment and turning the back on 
the world, unwittingly vacating the stage of history to European expansion and co- 
lonialism. Such an assessment is anachronistic. It was a long time before the rulers 
of “all under heaven” would feel the strains of European competition, let alone any 
credible threat. Meanwhile, they had more pressing concerns closer to home. Yongle, 
the very emperor to launch the fleets, moved his capital northward to Beijing, the 
better to control the Mongols of Inner Asia, the main threat to his monarchy. His 
armies were also hard at work trying to conquer Vietnam in the south. The fleets, on 
the other hand, were operating on such a costly scale that the effort would never pay 
off. In economic terms, they were a drain on resources, not essential to the empire. 
And from this perspective, the grandiose navies emerge as a form of imperial exu- 
berance, a sign of the dynamism and strength of post-Mongol empire. 

In the literature, the notion of post-nomadic empire has gained currency.° As the 
power of the nomads waned after the Mongol moment, rulers again became sed- 
entary. But they managed to adopt or retain, in various ways, some of the military 
strengths of the steppe. Residing in Samarkand, Timur Leng (1336-1405) strove 
to revive the fortunes of Mongol and steppe power, but significantly, he did so as 
a Muslim ruler, combining the sedentary arts of the book with those of the sword 
and bow. Everywhere from Ankara to Delhi, his victorious armies inflicted terror as 
he sought to establish himself as paramount among the rulers of the Islamic world. 
Both Islam and Christianity were characterized by political fragmentation at the 
time (Tullberg, Chap. 21). Political division had left room in the Mediterranean 
for an opportunist merchant republic like Venice (Pezzolo, Chap. 22) to carve out 
a slim commercial empire of its own in the interstices of sedentary power - as 
seen so often in history (a phenomenon discussed by Chase-Dunn and Khutkyy, 


? Dreyer 2007 on Zheng He, including translation of two inscriptions set up by the admiral to commemo- 
rate his voyages and the bringing back of foreign tributes to be presented at court. 

3 Wink 2011; Gommans 2007; further, Di Cosmo 1999 on the growing capacity of nomadic warriors to de- 
velop permanent administration and taxation and Canepa, chapter 10 in this volume, on the significance of 
this phenomenon prior to Mongol conquests. 
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Chap. 3, Vol. 1). But there was no shortage of monarchs and dynasties pursuing im- 
perialist projects in competition with their rivals. Overall, state-building clerics and 
warriors continued to expand the reach of the Christian and Islamic world orders, 
slowly consolidating their position. 

In the late eleventh century, Catholic popes had successfully launched the 
Crusader movement that for a brief period restored Christian control of Jerusalem. 
But, if success in the Holy Land was short-lived, the movement significantly found 
emulators elsewhere on the continent to launch crusades of their own to push for- 
ward the frontier of Christian rule.* Equally, many Muslim rulers found legitimacy 
in being a gazi, a warrior for the faith. The towering minaret of Qutb Minar still 
remains as a grand testimony to the Delhi Sultanate and the powerful groups of 
Muslim warrior elites that by the end of the twelfth century had established them- 
selves across North India (Kumar, Chap. 20). Meanwhile, Muslim statecraft was 
trickling down south through the Sahara, resulting in the rise of the widespread, but 
loose suzerainty of the Mali and Songhay empires in the West African Sahel (Hall, 
Chap. 23). One of their rulers, Mansa Musa, won legendary fame for the pilgrimage 
he undertook to the Muslim holy cities of Mecca and Medina. The rich offerings 
earned him a reputation for fabulous wealth in medieval chronicles and a sensa- 
tional, wildly exaggerated image in some credulous modern histories.° The real sig- 
nificance of his pilgrimage, however, is as yet another affirmation of the continuing 
force of the old imperial universalisms across the Afro-Eurasian world. In Europe, 
the so-called Holy Roman emperor and the pope wore each other out in struggles 
over the heritage of Rome and supreme leadership of Christianity. 

The prospect of universal empire continued to animate the world of kingship, its 
highest aspiration, not because it was realistic or absolutely achievable, but because 
the notion epitomized both the price put on military expansion and the quest for 
supremacy among one’s rivals. When Timur, therefore, as one of the most successful 
conquerors of his generation, received an embassy from the court of the early Ming 
dynasty that addressed him as a mere tributary ruler, it was treated as an intoler- 
able affront. A monarch who could countenance presenting himself to the world in 
cosmic vocabulary as “lord of the auspicious conjunction” was in no mind to accept 
an inferior position, even if it was in relation to the conveniently distant, if mighty 
Chinese emperor. The drama was choreographed according to the rules of the age- 
old grammar of rank and preeminence that we saw emerge among rulers of the 
third/second millennium BCE (Part I). Insult was returned in a game of tit-for-tat. 
The embassy was retained in Samarkand. Eventually Timur died in 1405 as he set 
out on campaign to bring the Ming emperor to yield and submit to Islam.° However, 
if the two grandest imperial gestures of the early fifteenth century—the Chinese 


4 Jensen 2011 (the Kings of Denmark and Portugal, e.g.). 

> A recent example capitalizing on his myth would be the interesting exhibition, shown first at the Block 
Museum of Northwestern University: https://blockmuseum.northwestern.edu/exhibitions/2019/caravans- 
of-gold,-fragments-in-time-art,-culture,-and-exchange-across-medieval-saharan-africa.html 

© Chan 1988, 258-259; Fletcher 1968, 209-216. 
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campaign of Timur and the tributary fleets of the Ming—both proved abortive, this 
was only in the short run. They were a herald of things to come. The world was 
about to be pulled more closely together while a spate of universal monarchies rose 
to preeminence across the world during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


Bibliography and Guidance 


The two massive tomes of Lieberman (2003-2009) may be the most successful at- 
tempt so far to structure a synthesis of Afro-Eurasian state- and empire-formation 
around the power of the Central Asian steppe, from the ninth century to the age 
of colonialism: the majority of sedentary populations lived in areas exposed to 
attacks from nomads and were subject to the imposition of vast empires; mean- 
while an outer zone was protected from nomadic conquest and there fragmen- 
tation prevailed. Abu-Lughod (1989) presented the empire of the great khans as 
facilitating cultural and economic exchanges across its vast pan-Eurasian space, 
to form an alternative world system, which flourished before the coming of 
European commercial hegemony. The classic discussion by McNeill (1976), ofhow 
sedentary agricultural populations dynamically interacted with crowd diseases 
to form a slowly expanding body of societies, could have been included in any 
of the bibliographies for the part introductions of this volume, but is mentioned 
here for its suggestion that the intensification of contacts facilitated by the 
Mongol Empire also generated the conditions that made it possible for the Black 
Death pandemic to develop and spread. Di Cosmo, Frank, and Golden (2009) and 
Christian (1998), in combination, provide detail and a longue durée treatment 
of the polities of the nomadic steppe. Lattimore (1951) is a classic. In general, 
interpretations that see nomadic power as “shadowing” or rising on the frontier 
of sedentary societies seem to this author stronger than those that position the 
dynamics of the steppe as the decisive engine. Cunliffe (2015) for a moderate, 
Crossley (2019) for a bold and inspired version of “nomadic” world history. 
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18 
The Mongol Empire and the Unification 


of Eurasia 


Nikolay N. Kradin (translated from Russian by Bill Leidy) 


Over a period of many centuries, Chinggis Khan and his exploits have attracted 
widespread attention. The Mongols established one of the largest empires in the his- 
tory of the world. Their military campaigns and, above all, the consequences of their 
conquests have had a major impact on the history of humanity. To many scholars, 
thinkers, and interested community, the classic question of Mongolian history is 
how and why a vast world empire, which plunged many neighbouring nations into 
horror and destroyed them, emerged from a small, little-known people, and, after- 
ward, why this vast polity has disappeared, as sweepingly as it came, from the fore- 
ground of world history. The Mongol Empire was the largest nomadic empire ever. 
But to what extent is it appropriate to use the concept of “empire” to refer to the me- 
dieval Mongols and other nomadic empires? Usually when one speaks of “empire,” 
certain distinctive characteristics are implied, such as expansive territory, a spatial 
division into the metropolis and its colonies, and a specific ideology of imperialism. 
Nomadic empires differed from agrarian ones in that the steppe metropolis was not 
a polity with an advanced economy, cutting-edge technology, extensive financial 
resources, and a large populace. On the contrary, the population size and density 
of the nomads were relatively small. They were distinguished only by their excel- 
lent military organization and, occasionally, by new military technologies. Nomadic 
empires existed through the exacting of gifts and tribute, through war and pillage, 
and through income from transcontinental trade. 

It is possible to identify the following defining characteristics of nomadic 
empires: (1) a multilevel, hierarchical character of social organization, permeated 
at all levels by tribal and supra-tribal genealogical relationships; (2) a two-part (into 
two “wings”) or a three-part (into two “wings” and a center) principle for the ad- 
ministrative division of the empire; (3) a military-hierarchical character of social 
organization of the metropolis, most frequently by the decimal principle; (4) the 
yam postal system, which consisted of relay stations, as a specific method for the 
organization of the administrative infrastructure; (5) a specific system for the suc- 
cession of power (the empire was the property of the khan’s entire clan, there was co- 
rulership of wings and sub-wings, and the institution of the kurultai, a convention 
of the nomadic elite, shared ultimate authority); (6) a flexible foreign policy toward 
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agricultural states (ranging from raids and the exacting of tribute to subordinating 
them to direct rule); and (7) a particular ideology—the belief in the Eternal Sky.' 

Three models of nomadic empires existed: (1) nomads and settled agriculturists 
coexisted at a distance—the nomads received surplus products by means of distant 
exploitation: raids, the demanding of “gifts” (in essence, a racket or unequal trade) 
and the like (the Xiongnu, Xianbei, Turks, Uyghurs, and others); (2) agriculturists 
were more permantly subjected into a state of dependency by the nomads —in this 
case the form of exploitation was tribute (the Golden Horde, Yuan, and others); 
and (3) nomads conquered the agricultural society and settled on its territory— 
instead of pillage and tribute, they instituted regular taxation on the agriculturists 
and town dwellers. These are ideal types. In reality, over the course of history, one 
model could alternate with another. And so it was with the Mongols. Initially, they 
intended to create a typical nomadic empire with distant exploitation of agrarian 
civilizations. However, as they continued to conquer various regions, they started to 
utilize different methods to procure resources. 


From Pastoral Chiefdoms to Nomadic Empire 


The first historical record of the Mongols dates to the middle of the first millen- 
nium cE. The Mongols’ ancestors were the Otuz Tatars (in Chinese, Shiwei). They 
inhabited territory in Eastern Mongolia and Transbaikal. Among the names of 
Shiwei tribes found in historical documents are the Tatan (Dadan) and the Mengwu 
(Menggu). After the collapse of the Uyghur Khaganate in the mid-ninth century, the 
Mongol nomads gradually settled across a large portion of the territory of present- 
day Mongolia. There exists a beautiful legend about their ancestral home, according 
to which the forefathers of the Mongols fled to an inaccessible area called Ergune- 
Khun (Steep Mountain Range, a name that is possibly derived from the Ergune River, 
a tributary of the Amur). There they grew in number over time and became mas- 
ters of smithery. Then, having gathered lots of firewood and made the appropriate 
sacrifices, they melted down the mountain and were able to escape to the steppe. 
Around the end of the twelfth century, a great variety of peoples lived on the 
Mongolian steppes. In the eastern part of present-day Mongolia, in the river valleys 
of the Onon and Kherlen, nomadic tribes roamed that can conventionally be called 
Mongols. They included the Darliqin, the Nirun, the Tayichiud, the Hongirat, and 
other groups. To the east of them in Transbaikal and Inner Mongolia resided the 
Tatars. In central Mongolia, in the foothills of the Khangai Mountains and in the 
river valleys of the Orkhon and the Tuul, the Kerait lived. Their complex chiefdom, 
at the head of which stood Toghrul (Wang Khan), was one of the most powerful 
groupings of nomads during this period. Northern Mongolia, along the banks of the 
Selenga, was where the Mergids dwelled, while the Naimans occupied the western 
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part of Mongolia. Many scholars classify them not as part of the nomads who spoke 
Mongolic languages, but among those who spoke Turkic languages. 

The everyday life and culture of the medieval nomads of the Mongolian steppes 
differed little from the lifestyle of nomads from earlier times. They raised “five 
kinds of livestock” (Mongolian: tavan hoshuu mal)—horses, camels, sheep, goats, 
and big-horned cattle. Sheep consisted of 50-60 percent of all the livestock. 
Approximately 15-20 percent of the herd was made up of big-horned cattle and 
horses, the latter of which was considered the most valuable animal and the measure 
of one’s wealth. Goats and camels filled out the remaining part—they numbered the 
least in the herd’s structure. The nomads also hunted and had rudimentary agricul- 
ture. Particularly important was battue-style hunting, as this was a good method to 
develop military skills. The nomads would split up into two groups and encircle a 
territory of many kilometers. As they tightened the circle, the hunters drove many 
wild animals into its center. 

In Mongol society, labor was divided according to age and gender. The male 
responsibilities included grazing the cattle, as well as making bows and arrows and 
other tools. The rest of the time they busied themselves with hunting, archery, and 
going on military campaigns. The rest of the burden fell on the women—housework, 
milking and preparing other products from the livestock, and raising the chil- 
dren. When the men were absent, the women had to take on the entire burden. 
However, the role of women in Mongol society was not reducible to the position of 
a house slave. Women could also play a role, sometimes even greater than within 
the family unit, in public life. Particularly lofty was the role a widow might come to 
play after the death of a high-ranking husband. It is sufficient to recall the influence 
that Hoelun, the mother of Chinggis Khan, had on her sons, and, subsequently, the 
influence of other khans’ wives. 

Among the Mongols there existed various types of families. For herders of modest 
means, this was apparently the nuclear family, consisting of the parents and their 
young children. When the older sons married, they received their share of the live- 
stock and property. The youngest son (otchigin) stayed with his parents in order to 
care for them in their old age. Afterward, he would inherit his parents’ ger (yurt), 
property, and domestic livestock. Wealthy Mongols, those who could pay the 
bride price, had several wives. During raids and military campaigns, it was per- 
missible to take concubines, who would simultaneously handle the domestic work. 
The nomads of the Mongolian steppes were shamanists and believed in the cult of 
the Sky (Tengri). Besides the “Eternal Blue Sky,” they held sacred the goddess of 
the Earth (Etugen) and fire spirits, and told fortunes using sheep’s shoulder blades. 
Only the Kerait and Naimans were acquainted with Christianity. 

The nomads usually roamed in an ail, a group of five to ten families. When nec- 
essary, the nomads could merge into larger groups (kuren), but from an ecological 
point of view, this was not prudent because it sharply increased the burden on the 
pasture. Higher order groupings also existed: ails could be grouped into a lineage 
(uruk), lineages into an exogamous clan (obok), and clans into a tribe (irgen) or 
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chiefdom (ulus). As was characteristic for peoples from this time period, there was an 
overlap between ethnic and political terminology. The same terms could be used to 
refer to a particular ethno-political group as well as the segments within that group. 

Inequality and hierarchy were features of Mongol society in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. At the head of the tribes and chiefdoms were khans, who had 
retinues of followers, so-called nukers. Social hierarchy was constructed along the 
lines of a patrimonial society. This structure was reinforced by contrasting older and 
younger relatives (father-son, older brother-younger brother), by affirming the gene- 
alogical inequality of different clans (white- and black-boned, that is, noble and non- 
noble), and by marking lower-status relatives with the terms of slavery (bogol). 

Nomadic tribes incessantly attacked each other with the goal of capturing live- 
stock or taking women and children as prisoners. An anonymous Mongol chroni- 
cler vividly characterized the dark times of medieval Mongolia: 


The starry sky was turning upon itself, 
The many people were in turmoil: 

They did not enter their beds fo rest, 

But fought against each other. 

The crusty earth was turning and turning, 
The entire nation was in turmoil: 

They did not lie on their coverlets to rest, 
But attacked each other.” 


Such was the state of affairs when the future founder of the Mongol Empire, 
Chinggis Khan, was born. 

His father was Yesiigei-Baghatur—a descendant of the famous Mongol leader 
Khabul Khan. His mother was Hoelun from the Olkhunut tribe. Yesiigei abducted 
her by force from the Mergids and made her his wife. When the child was born, he 
was named Temujin in honor of one of the enemies his father had vanquished. When 
he was nine years of age, Temujin was taken by his father to choose a wife. On the 
return trip, Yestigei encountered a Tatar who poisoned him with a drink. After his 
father’s death, Temujin was obliged to return home to his mother. By this time, the 
majority of Yestigei’s associates had decided to desert his family, dividing his herd 
among themselves in the process. This was a typical instance of anomadic chiefdom’s 
collapse. The betrayal of his fellow tribesmen inflicted a deep psychological trauma 
on Temujin. Subsequently, he would always look at relatives, even his closest ones, 
with suspicion and strived instead to rely on faithful friends and devoted soldiers. 

A trying fate fell to his family’s lot—to survive without livestock in the harsh 
conditions of the Mongolian climate. Hoelun was forced to take up gathering food, 
while the children had to catch fish. Leadership qualities already started to appear 
in Temujin during his adolescence. In the heat of an argument, he killed his brother 
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and, as punishment, was bound and put into stocks. But the young man revealed his 
gumption and bravery, and managed to escape imprisonment and return to his family. 
A little while later he recaptured his herd of horses from horse thieves all by himself. 

Encouraged by these events, Temujin went to ask for the hand of his bride. Borte 
received a luxurious sable fur coat as a dowry. Temujin took this fur coat to the 
Kerait and presented it as a gift to the leader of the Kerait confederation, Toghrul 
(Wang Khan). In return, the resourceful youth requested patronage and protection. 
Touched by this display, Wang Khan recalled his former friendship with Yesiigei 
and promised the young man support. 

However, Temujin did not have long to delight in the embraces of his young 
bride. The Mergids, who had for many years plotted their revenge on Yesiigei or his 
relatives, launched a surprise attack on Temujin’s camp. He was forced to abandon 
his young wife and hide in a thicket on the sacred mountain Burkhan Khaldun. It 
was here that he was most in need of friendship with a powerful patron. Temujin 
went to Wang Khan and another influential Mongol leader, Jamukha, for help. 
Jamukha was his peer and sworn brother (Mongolian: anda). Even in childhood, 
the two had exchanged presents and had promised to remain faithful to each other 
for their entire lives. 

The Mergids did not expect the attack and were routed while the victorious coa- 
lition won considerable spoils. But Temujin was only concerned with his beloved. 
This is one of the most touching episodes in his biography. As it turned out, by the 
time Borte was freed from captivity, she was already pregnant with her first child. 
Despite the delicacy of the situation, Temujin acknowledged Jochi (lit. “guest”) as his 
own son. Shortly afterward, Temujin’s companions in arms decided to crown him as 
their khan. He received a new name and title: Chinggis Khan. Loyal nukers gathered 
around him. The first, embryonic retinue consisted of only 26 members, and was led 
by a trio of Chinggis Khan's closest associates—Boorchu, Jelme, and Subutai. The 
young khan had the reputation of being a just and generous leader, who distributed 
to his fellow fighters the majority of the loot. Besides that, his reliance on loyal nukers 
rather than relatives allowed members of other tribes to obtain high social status. 

The subsequent history of the steppe is a kaleidoscope of raids and wars between 
various polities of nomads. Several times Chinggis Khan was on the verge of being 
completely defeated. However, he managed to hold out. His enemies fell. In 1206, 
on the banks of the Onon River, Chinggis Khan was proclaimed the ruler of the 
Great Mongol Nation (Mongolian: Yeke Mongol Ulus). He attempted to destroy the 
traditional system based on kinship and create a wholly new structure founded on 
the basis of personal loyalty. As a result, the decimal system (the division of mili- 
tary subdivisions into groups of 10, 100, and 1,000) was instituted. Initially, there 
were only 95 “thousands” created—they served as both the military and the ad- 
ministrative subdivisions of the imperial confederation. The tribes and chiefdoms 
of Chinggis Khan's long-standing allies, as well as those chiefdoms that voluntarily 
entered the imperial confederation, were able to preserve the old, clan-based struc- 
ture. The remaining tribes and chiefdoms were reshuffled and included into new 
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“thousands.” Boorchu commanded the right “wing” of the empire, consisting of 
38,000 soldiers. The left wing was under the leadership of Mughali. In the left wing 
and the center there were a combined total of 62,000 men. 

Chinggis Khan also created a personal retinue (keshik) numbering 10,000 
warriors. They were assigned to guard the khan’s chambers, property, and head- 
quarters; to direct the court’s servants; to supply the khan’s table with provisions; to 
participate in the khan’s battues; and so on. The retinue was a forge of sorts for the 
cadres in the future imperial administration. To a certain extent, it is possible to re- 
gard the soldiers in the khan’s retinue as the embryo of the army’s officer corps and 
the government's administrative apparatus. 

Chinggis Khan’s relatives were not deprived of their share either. He granted 
his mother and younger brother 10,000 yurts, his brother Hasar 4,000 yurts, and 
his sons Jochi, Chagatai, Ogedei, and Tolui, respectively, 9,000, 8,000, 5,000, and 
5,000 yurts. In addition to this, special deputies were assigned to look after them, 
and they were required to report their every step to Chinggis Khan. The reason for 
this is rooted in the aforementioned events of his childhood, when he was faced 
with the betrayal of his relatives who abandoned his family after his father’s death. 
Remembering this betrayal, Chinggis Khan invariably endeavored to rely on his 
loyal nukers instead of his relatives. 

The handling of legal affairs was assigned to Sigi Qutuqu. Chinggis Khan also 
proclaimed a new code of behavior, which is usually called the Yasa. There is no con- 
sensus among researchers as to what exactly the Yasa was. Its original has been lost. 
The only extant information is found in various retellings and references by medieval 
Muslim historians. By all appearances, the Yasa was not a true written codex of laws. 
It was rather an aggregation of various dicta and orders of the khan, pronounced on 
a variety of occasions over the course of a long period of time. According to the great 
historian Juvaini, “These rolls are called the Great Book of Yasas and are kept in the 
treasury of the chief princes. Whenever a khan ascends the throne, or a great army 
is mobilized, or the princes assemble and begin [to consult together] concerning af- 
fairs of state and the administration thereof, they produce these rolls and model their 
actions thereon; and proceed with the disposition of armies or the destruction of 
provinces and cities in the manner therein prescribed.”’ As time went on, the signifi- 
cance of the Yasa declined due to the disintegration of the Mongol Empire into several 
independent parts, in which local judicial traditions were of central importance. 

Eventually the term “Mongols” spread and came to apply to all tribes and chiefdoms 
that were part of the steppe empire. Here is a classic example of constructivism— 
the creation of an ethnic community that occurs when one of the many ethnonyms 
becomes the name of an entire people, and separate tribes gradually begin to perceive 
themselves as a single ethnic community. This historical fact was noticed as far back 
as the fourteenth century by Rashid al-Din, compiler of the famous compendium 
Jami al-Tawarikh: 
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[Various] Turkish tribes, suchas the Jalayir, Tatars, Oirats, Ongiid, Kerait, Naimans, 
Tangut, and others, which all had their own name and special sobriquet—all these 
tribes call themselves “Mongols” out of self-praise, despite the fact that in antiquity 
they did not acknowledge this name. In this manner their current descendants im- 
agine that from the earliest times they were associated with the name “Mongols” 
and called [by that name]. But this is not so, for in antiquity the Mongols were only 
one tribe from the great number of Turkish tribes on the steppe.‘ 


In 1210 Jurchen envoys demanded the payment of tribute from Chinggis Khan. In 
theory, the Mongols were still vassals of the Jin (Jurchen) Empire. However, the actual 
balance of forces between the north and south had shifted dramatically, and this epi- 
sode was used as a pretext for war. The following year, the Mongols invaded Jin terri- 
tory with two armies simultaneously. The epoch of great Mongol conquests started at 
this time. The Jurchens had 1,200,000 soldiers. Chinggis Khan had 139 “thousands.” 
Therefore, the ratio of forces was approximately 10 to one. However, the Jurchen 
army was dispersed across separate garrisons, while the Mongols could concentrate 
their forces at the main point of attack. They breached the wall and took the Western 
capital. The Mongol army’s first victories led to the augmentation of their numbers, 
as defectors joined their forces. 

The usual tactics of the Mongols came down to the following. The Mongol army 
formed several lines. The first lines were composed of heavily armed horsemen. 
Behind them were mounted archers. At the start of battle, the light cavalry would 
rain arrows upon the opponent from the flanks or from the gaps between the for- 
ward divisions. This steady stream of arrows falling from the sky was a good psycho- 
logical weapon (especially if some of the arrows were fitted with special whistlers) 
and could cause harm to a poorly equipped infantry. However, the efficacy of such 
arrow fire was rather low against an opponent equipped with proper armor. 

The Mongols’ crowning tactical ruse was the famous feigned retreat, when they 
sent forward several divisions to first skirmish with the enemy and then make as if 
to retreat. After this, when the enemy set off in pursuit hoping to pick off some easy 
prey, the Mongols took advantage of their enemy’s stretched lines of communica- 
tion. The archers set about their task, showering the chasing foes with a cloud of 
arrows. The Mongols preferred fighting from a distance to overwhelming their op- 
ponent in close combat. It is possible that this was a result of the fact that the main 
part of their army was composed of lightly armed archers. The battle was then fin- 
ished off by the heavy cavalry, which first advanced at a light trot before picking up 
speed and crushing the tired and disordered opposing forces. 

Every Mongol soldier was required to possess a full complement of equipment, 
including defensive and offensive armament, ropes, and pack animals, among 
other things. If something was found lacking during an inspection, the guilty party 
was harshly punished, and in some cases even the death penalty could be invoked. 


* Rashid al-Din 1952, 102-103 (quotation translated into English). 
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Chinggis Khan imposed strict discipline and collective responsibility. If one soldier 
fled from the field of battle, then all 10 in his unit were punished. This system was 
cruel, but it proved to be very effective. 

The Mongols embraced the tactics of total war and large-scale intimidation with 
the aim of demoralizing their enemy and crushing their fighting spirit. Ifa city put up 
any resistance whatsoever, then the Mongols would take no prisoners and slaughter 
everybody except talented craftsmen. While preparing for sieges, they utilized the 
local population (khashar, lit. “crowd”), whom they forced to operate giant ma- 
chinery, gather stones, procure wood, and build siege weaponry. 

During the opening phase of military actions against the Jurchen, the Mongols 
suffered from a lack of experience and lack of specialized means for besieging cities. 
During the course of their first campaign against the Tangut, they attempted to 
flood the Tangut capital, but only managed to break the dam they had built and 
flood their own camp. However, the Mongols were quick studies in military matters. 
‘They started to incorporate Jurchen, Chinese, and Muslim engineers and craftsmen 
into their military units, and this quickly led to tangible results. The Mongols soon 
mastered cutting-edge military technologies—the construction of siege towers 
(including those with catapults); the usage of various projectile weapons that shot 
arrows, stones, and gunpowder-based missiles; the utilization of artillery on a mas- 
sive scale prior to the assault; the building of dams to flood the enemy’s town; and 
the digging of tunnels under the enemy’s walls. 

There are various opinions about why the Mongol military was superior to the 
armies of other medieval states. Particularly widespread is the viewpoint that the 
nomads were born soldiers. The nomads were notable for their stamina and unpre- 
tentiousness, their keen vision, their ability to quickly orient themselves in new sur- 
roundings, and their mastery of horseback riding and archery, which were learned 
from youth. The Mongol bow was the most powerful bow in medieval times. Long 
hours of training during battues led to a high level of maneuverability and coor- 
dination within Mongol military divisions, as well as the capability to quickly re- 
organize and shift troops around the theater of operations. Their abilities in these 
aspects of war far surpassed those of their enemies. 

But at the same time, it is necessary to take into consideration two important 
points. First, the nomads usually were inferior to the professional soldiers of settled 
agricultural societies (for example, the Mamluks) in their mastery of weapons used 
for close combat. Second, their ability to orient themselves in new surroundings and 
move quickly with a large number of packhorses was an advantage for the nomads 
only on the steppes or zones close to them (for example, in Rus’). It was an entirely 
different matter if the military action unfolded in unfamiliar conditions. Here the 
nomads lost their “home field advantage” and had to play by the rules of their oppo- 
nent. Such was the case during the two sea battles the Yuan armada fought against 
Japan. A similar thing happened in the Middle East, when they suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Mamluks. 

The Mongols’ first campaigns won them a huge amount of plunder. The Jurchen 
emperor paid an enormous war indemnity of 10,000 taels of silver and 10,000 pieces 
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of gold. After this, Chinggis Khan set his sights on the lands of the Khwarazmian 
dynasty to the west. In September 1219, 150,000 Mongol horsemen set off for Otrar. 
The stronghold was taken in five months’ time. Other cities of Central Asia were 
razed soon after—Bukhara (1219), Samarkand (1220), and Urgench (1221). And in 
1226-1227 the Tangut state of Western Xia was conquered. 

In 1227, during the siege of the capital of Western Xia, Chinggis Khan died. 
According to one version, he hurt himself by falling from his horse not long before 
his death. In another account, he passed away from an illness that swiftly ran its 
course. A third story tells of the curse inflicted on him by the leader of the Tanguts. 
There is even an exotic legend that, similar to the case of Attila the Hun, Chinggis 
Khan was slain by the hand of a young, captive Tangut princess. The burial place of 
Chinggis Khan is also unknown. The funeral of the empire’s founder took place in 
secret. According to legend, after the funeral ceremony, everyone who participated 
in it was slain, and a herd of horses was driven over the grave so that no one could 
ever find the place of burial. Some sources place his grave in Altai. Another version 
has it that he was buried in his homeland near the sacred mountain of Burkhan 
Khaldun. Buddhist monks consider his place of interment to be Ordos. 


The Mongol Empire under the Successors of Chinggis Khan 


Despite Chinggis Khan’s aspiration to end tribalism, this turned out to be beyond 
even his strength. At the very first kurultai after his death, during the year of the 
Rat, the most important decisions were made by his brothers and sons. With the 
passage of time, even the leader's retinue (keshik), which always and everywhere is 
formed based on the soldiers’ personal loyalty to their commander, turned into a 
family affair. At the kurultai Chinggis Khan's third son, Ogedei (r. 1229-1241), was 
proclaimed khagan (Great Khan or Khan of Khans) of the Mongol Empire. 

The choice of heir was made by Chinggis Khan while he was alive. He discussed 
with his closest companions in arms and relatives who should be the future leader. 
His firstborn son Jochi was not entirely a legitimate figure due to his questionable 
parentage. His second son Chagatai was found to be too impulsive, and this gave 
them cause for concern. The fourth son, Tolui, was the otchigin, tender of the hearth 
of the family and in time obligated to take over his deceased parents’ household and 
domestic property. Therefore, the candidacy of the third son, Ogedei, proved to be 
the most acceptable for everyone. Ogedei was calm, even-tempered, generous in 
nature, and fun-loving. 

However, Ogedei’s most significant virtue turned out to be his capacity to not dis- 
turb the natural course of events as they unfolded. He drank wine, hunted, and amused 
himself with his many wives, and meanwhile the Mongol warriors captured new cities 
and annexed new countries. During his reign, the empire stretched from the Volga to 
the Amur River. The general chronology of the most important military campaigns 
under Ogedei is as follows. The conquest of Northern China proceeded in a piecemeal 
fashion. In 1233 Mongol tumens (“ten thousands”) reached Manchuria and conquered 
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the Jurchen state of Eastern Xia, and in the following year the Jin dynasty fell once and 
for all. In the years 1231-1232, a campaign was launched against the Korean Peninsula 
and ended in the subjugation of the Goryeo dynasty. In the decades of the 1230s and 
1240s, several successful campaigns were completed on the territory of present-day 
Iran. In 1234 war resumed in China, this time against the Song dynasty. Three years 
later, the Song had agreed to pay an annual tribute of 200,000 pieces of silver and 
200,000 bolts of silk. Méngke renewed military action in 1251, but it was not until 1279 
under Kublai Khan that all of China was finally conquered. 

In the year 1235, a kurultai took place that determined the fate of many nations 
of the Old World. A decision was made by the Mongol leaders to continue their 
conquests in Europe and Asia. Volga Bulgaria was taken in 1236. In the winter of 
the next year, the Mongol army invaded the territory of Rus. One after another, 
Ryazan, Vladimir, Suzdal, and Rostov were taken by storm and burned down. The 
Mongols losses were not insignificant, and they spent a couple of years regathering 
their strength for new campaigns. But then, Chernigov was captured in 1239, and in 
the fall of 1240 Kiev was besieged and taken by storm. In January 1241 the Mongols 
invaded Poland and Hungary. Their appearance struck fear into the hearts of the 
population of European states, and the only thing that saved them was the death of 
the Mongol khagan Ogedei. The high-ranking khans returned home in order to dis- 
cuss who would become the empire’s new ruler. 

The Mongols’ policy of active expansion was necessitated by the fact that the sta- 
bility of their empire directly depended on the ability of the khans to secure ex- 
ternal sources for obtaining surplus products. Even in his youth, Chinggis Khan 
was known as a generous leader. His children and grandchildren surpassed their 
great patriarch in their generosity. Juvaini writes that Ogedei outshone all previous 
steppe khans in his largess. Everything taken in military campaigns he lavishly dis- 
tributed to his companions in arms, without demanding that the loot be registered 
in a special inventory beforehand.° The following words about acquisitiveness are 
attributed to Ogedei: “Those who strove after these things were devoid of their share 
of intellect, for no difference can be imagined between buried treasure and dust, 
both being of equal advantage. Since it will be impossible to return from that other 
world, we shall lay down our treasure in the corners of men’s hearth, and whatever 
is ready and present or may come to hand we shall give it all to our subject and to 
petitioners so that we may store up a good name.”® 

Giiyiig (r. 1246-1248), the son of Ogedei, desired that his reputation for gen- 
erosity be even greater than his father’s. Ultimately, Gtiytig rapidly depleted the 
khagan treasury by supporting those who helped bring him to power and by trying 
to curry favor with the rest. He also spent huge sums of money on the purchase of 
expensive goods from Central Asian companies, leaving behind debts of 500,000 
silver pieces. There is even a story that at one point Gityiig entered the treasury and 
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saw mountainous piles of goods. When the khagan was informed that the trans- 
port of these riches from place to place was quite burdensome, he came to a truly 
Solomonic decision—he ordered that all the goods be distributed to the soldiers 
and the rest of the populace. 

For this reason, Chinggis Khan’s successors periodically faced situations when 
their treasury was empty. In one such instance, the army returned to Central Asia 
from a campaign and discovered that the storehouses were utterly depleted—no 
grain, no silk. The supporters of the militaristic party proposed to Ogedei that the en- 
tire population of Northern China be wiped out and their agricultural fields turned 
into pasturelands. The genocide was averted through the efforts of Yélii Chticdi, a 
Khitan counselor who first served the Jurchen emperor before fulfilling the same 
role for the Mongol khans. Yélti Chiicdi managed to convince the Mongol khagan 
that it would be much more advantageous to impose taxes on conquered peoples. 
It was at this time that Yélti Chticai pronounced his famous words: “Although you 
obtained the Celestial Empire on horseback, you should not govern it on horse- 
back.” Seeing what results could be obtained by following this advice, Ogedei ap- 
pointed Yélii Chticai as chairman of the secretariat (Chinese: Zhéngshii Shéng). He 
became the de facto chief counselor of the imperial government. The secretariat 
worked through the details of the most important decisions; prepared decrees for 
their dissemination; and issued paizas (tablets of authority), stamps, and other 
attributes of imperial power. However, until Kublai Khan’s accession to the throne, 
this body did not have a precise organizational structure. 

Since there were not any specialized fiscal institutions, the Mongol rulers widely 
adopted the practice of farming out the collection of taxes. Various kinds of 
“entrepreneurs” regularly offered Ogedei their services in order to increase the 
treasury’s intake of tax revenues. Diverse types of taxes and duties were proposed—a 
tax on salt, a tax on alcoholic drinks, a tax on the use of land and irrigation sys- 
tems, and others. At first, Yélti Chitcai succeeded in establishing a stable tax system. 
Besides the standard land taxes, various obligations and exactions were instituted. 
In particular, the obligation to supply food to Mongol messengers and officials, who 
crisscrossed the entire territory of the empire, was a heavy burden. The success of 
the system was largely due to the fact that Yélii Chitcai actively recruited former 
Confucian bureaucrats into the government apparatus. He convinced Ogedei that 
they possessed considerable knowledge and administrative experience. In order to 
optimize tax collection, in the years 1233 and 1234 a census was performed on the 
territory of Northern China. 

When Yélti Chiicai proposed instituting taxes, he was concerned not only with 
filling the khan’s treasury, but also about the restoration and renewal of the state’s 
economy. Toward the end of Ogedei’s life, the influence of the devout Confucian on 
him waned. In the winter spanning 1239 and 1240, the Muslim merchant Abd-ar- 
Rahman proposed that he take over the tax collection duties, promising to double 
the revenue flowing into the treasury. Despite Yélti Chticdi’s vehement opposi- 
tion, Ogedei and his circle consented to this plan. In 1236, under pressure from the 
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nomad aristocracy, Ogedei handed over a significant part of the conquered terri- 
tories of Northern China as appanages. Yélti Chitcai also failed to prevent this— 
he only succeeded in ensuring that a special auditor was assigned to each of the 
Mongol leaders to provide oversight. 

By the order of Ogedei, officials (baskaks) were sent to conquered states, 
accompanied by scribes (bitikchis). The word baskak is of Turkish origin (the Turkish 
root bas means “to press”). This is a calque of the Mongolian term darughachi (the 
Mongolian daru means “to press”). Both words literally mean a “person who affixes 
a seal in the name of the khagan.” Judging by the available evidence, a wide range of 
administrative, military, and judicial powers were held by a darughachi. In order to 
strengthen the empire’s infrastructure, the yam postal system was created in 1235. 
Every “thousand” was required to select supervisors for the relay stations (yams). 
‘They were in charge of supplying fresh horses, food, and shelter to messengers and 
other government officials. 

There came a time when it was necessary to move the headquarters from Eastern 
Mongolia to a new site. A decision was made to build a capital in the valley of Orkhon, 
which would receive the name Karakorum (Mongolian: Kharkhorin). From this loca- 
tion, it was much more convenient to control both China and the trade routes through 
Gansu, as well as embark on military campaigns against Dzungaria and Turkestan. 
An important consideration in the choice of the capital’s location was the necessity to 
gather together craftsmen from conquered states in one place. In the course of the first 
decades of the Mongol Empire, an enormous mobilization of human resources took 
place. After the seizure of Khwarezm, 100,000 craftsmen were taken as prisoner to 
Mongolia. The next wave of forced deportation of master tradesmen occurred during 
the campaigns against the Jin dynasty, as a result of which many skillful craftsmen and 
artisans were brought to Karakorum. They decorated the interiors of palace rooms 
and manufactured prestigious housewares and various adornments. 

The capital became a vivid embodiment of the empire’s mix of cultures and peo- 
ples. In one section aristocratic estates and the khagan’s palace were situated, in an- 
other section the inhabitants were Jurchen and Chinese craftsmen, and in a third 
resided Muslim merchants. In the city there were at least four markets, as well as 
temples and shrines of various religions. Ogedei’s palace, Wanangong (Palace of 
the Ten-Thousand-Year Peace), was completed in the year 1235. In front of the 
palace there was the famous Silver Tree, crafted by the Parisian artisan Guillaume 
Bouchier. Four silver lions stood in front of the tree and kumiss, the fermented 
horse-milk of the peoples of the steppe, flowed out of their jaws. Four pipes in the 
form of gilded snakes ran from the tree trunk and dispensed various alcoholic 
drinks. The branches and leaves were sculpted from silver. And at the very top of the 
tree there was an angel holding a trumpet. 

Despite the presence of a capital city, Mongol khagans spent the majority of their 
free time migrating from place to place according to the seasons, that is, when 
they were not on military campaigns. Ogedei frequently traveled to the north of 
Karakorum, where he spent his leisure time practicing falconry near Doityn balgas. 
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During the summer he sought refuge from the sun in the cool climes of the Khangai 
Mountains. With the arrival of the winter frosts, Ogedei traveled to the south closer 
to the Gobi Desert. In early spring, he would return to Karakorum in order to re- 
solve governmental affairs. The total distance of his annual sojourn amounted to 
about 450 kilometers. 

After Ogedei’s death and the brief reign of his son Gityiik (1246-1248), power 
shifted to the offspring of Chinggis Khan’s youngest son, Tolui. His son Méngke 
(r. 1251-1259) was the next to be chosen khagan. His candidacy was strongly 
supported by the most powerful and oldest of Chinggis Khan's descendants, Batu. 
Méngke had to exert much effort to sort out the administrative muddle, and 
repealed many of the existing yarlyks (edicts). He appointed Bulghai as head of the 
chancellery, commanding him to write down his decrees and produce copies of 
them. Various scribes served under Bulghai who could write in Uyghur, Persian, 
Chinese, Tibetan, and Tangut scripts. By 1260 there were already about one hun- 
dred translators employed in the Zhongshu Shéng. 

Mongke believed that Chinese bureaucrats could serve in the conquered regions 
of China, but did not see any need to use them in the central government apparatus 
of the steppe empire. Judging by the available evidence, it was indeed the case that the 
Mongol headquarters had no great need for Chinese officials. Prior to Kublai Khan's 
reign, there were no special bureaucratic institutions created in conquered Chinese 
and Jurchen territories. In this prior period, the Mongol Empire lacked the very 
strict hierarchical palace ceremonies that were characteristic of Chinese kingdoms. 

As the Mongol Empire reached the limit of its expansion, the number of mili- 
tary campaigns began to decrease. The ruling elite started tincreasingly to focus on 
levying various taxes on conquered peoples. The increase in taxes led to a variety 
of forms of protest—from simple tax evasion all the way up to revolt. Mongke was 
forced to repeal most of the old duties, and put into place new, fixed taxes. A single 
annual tax was instituted that was proportional to the amount of one’s property 
(the ratio between taxes on the rich and poor was approximately seven to one). 
Religious institutions, the elderly, and the disabled were exempt from taxation. In 
order to streamline tax levying and the collection of government revenue, in the 
year 1252 Mongke ordered that a census be conducted of all the conquered realms. 
Darughachis (baskaks) and scribes fanned out over the empire to pursue this goal. 
Mahmud Yalavach was put in charge of the census in China. Arghun Khan returned 
to Central Asia to perform analogous functions. Berke Khan was sent to Rus’ to take 
acensus there, but it was conducted only later, in the winter spanning 1257 and 1258. 

The Mongols encouraged religious diversity. Chinggis Khan himself and his im- 
mediate descendants did not show a preference for any particular world religion— 
they held all existing religions in esteem. This was due to a multitude of factors: the 
Mongols’ belief that they were given the Mandate of Heaven to conquer the world, 
the absence of a strategic interest in world religions, the personal motives of the 
Mongol rulers, the need to prevent alliances between political elites of different re- 
ligious creeds, and the pragmatic desire to secure their rule in conquered states. In 
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the majority of territories, clergy (Daoshis, Buddhists, and Orthodox priests) were 
not required to pay taxes. With the passage of time, the Mongols in the Middle East, 
Central Asia, and in the lands of the Golden Horde converted to Islam, the religion 
of warriors and merchants. The acceptance of Islam accelerated the processes of 
acculturation, first among the elite; later, cultural borrowings from the settled agri- 
cultural world penetrated into other groups across the steppe. 

During the reign of Mongke, the Mongol Empire de facto reached its maximum 
size where it could still be conceived as one entity. As any empire continues to ex- 
pand, it eventually reaches a threshold where information can no longer be effec- 
tively exchanged. Sooner or later, information from the center to the periphery (and 
vice versa) takes so long to arrive that the center can no longer react to problems as 
they arise. Already during the time of Ogedei, some months or more were required to 
travel from the westernmost lands of the Mongol Empire to the easternmost. When 
a khagan passed away, the integrity of the empire was threatened. A long period of 
regency would begin, and power ended up in the hands of someone from the de- 
ceased khagan’s close relatives. The period of regency would continue until a kurultai 
could be gathered to elect a new ruler of the steppe empire. The Mongol state was so 
big that it would take many months, or even years, before it was possible to gather a 
quorum of relatives that was sufficiently large to give such a decision legitimacy. On 
the other hand, the Mongol state was vast enough that rulers of regional appanages 
quite often did not manifest any interest in ascending to the throne in Karakorum. 


Mongol States from Dawn until Dusk 


After the death of Mongke in 1259, the empire for all intents and purposes was di- 
vided into several large parts: the Golden Horde, the Yuan dynasty, the Chagatai 
ulus and the Ilkhans. The heirs of Chinggis Khan’s eldest son Jochi ruled in the 
west, and created the state known as the Golden Horde in the Cumanian steppes. 
The descendants of Chinggis Khan’s youngest son Tolui stayed in Mongolia, and, 
having conquered China, gradually started to be named in the Chinese manner 
as the Yuan dynasty. The ulus of Chinggis Khan’s second son, Chagatai, included 
Eastern Turkestan and Transoxiana. Its capital, Almalik, was situated in the Ili River 
Valley. Chagatai’s reign was marked by a period of new conquests. After his death in 
1242, almost two decades passed before political stability returned to his khanate. 
This was primarily caused by Karakorum’s desire to maintain control of these lands. 
Only during the rule of Kaidu (r. 1269-1301), one of Ogedei’s grandsons, did the 
ulus have genuine autonomy. 

The difficulty that Chagatai’s successors faced in ruling the ulus was exacerbated 
by the fact that the population in the western part consisted of Persian Muslims, 
whereas in the east there were Uyghurs, who professed Buddhism and Nestorianism. 
The state of affairs was further complicated by the presence of both nomads and 
settled agriculturists. For this reason, among the ruling elite of the ulus there were 
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always two opposing tendencies. One group adhered to an active military doctrine, 
that is, upholding the nomadic-military traditions of pillage and destruction of the 
agricultural population. A second group believed in the necessity of safeguarding 
the agriculturists and city dwellers, and gradually developing sedentary lifestyles. 
During the period when Chagatai and his immediate successors reigned, the first 
tendency dominated. However, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, the situ- 
ation changed. Cities, agriculture, and irrigation systems began to be restored. 

In the decade of the 1340s, the Chagatai Khanate broke up into two parts: 
Transoxiana, where power was in the hands of Turkish-Mongol emirs and settled ag- 
riculture was practiced, and Moghulistan, where Chinggis Khan’s descendants con- 
tinued to rule and the traditional steppe lifestyle dominated. Nomadic herders made 
up the bulk of the population in Moghulistan. In years of prosperity, the borders of 
the Moghuls stretched from Kumul to Tashkent. This was a typical semi-nomadic 
khanate, in which the rulers claimed to have unlimited power, but in reality their 
will was curtailed and balanced by the demands of the leaders of nomadic tribes. On 
several instances, these local Moghul leaders invaded Transoxiana, but they did not 
succeed in consolidating their grip there. In the first part of the fifteenth century, the 
Dzungars supplanted the Moghuls from Western Mongolia. One century later, the 
Moghuls lost their pasturelands in Zhetysu and Kyrgyzstan. Because of this, they were 
forced to adopt a settled way of life in the region near Kashgar, and made the city 
of Kumul their capital. At the end of the seventeenth century, the Moghuls became 
vassals of the Dzungars, and after the fall of the Dzungar Khanate, their territory was 
absorbed by the Qing dynasty. 

The process whereby the Mongols conquered Iran unfolded in a rather different 
manner. The formation of the Ilkhanate, which was ruled by the house of Hulagu, 
had its roots in the decision made during the kurultai of 1251 to set aside the western 
part of Iran, Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Armenia as an ulus for Hulagu Khan. The 
majority of these lands were unconquered at the time of the decision. Some of them 
(for example, Egypt) remained so. The Mongols’ military campaigns brought these 
once flourishing states into desolation. 

In the year 1258, Baghdad was demolished. The caliph was executed. He tried to 
plead for mercy, showing the Mongols all his secret caches, which were filled to the 
brim with innumerable treasures. But this only infuriated Hulagu. He demanded 
that the caliph eat the gold. When the caliph objected that gold is not edible, the 
khan shouted out in anger: “Then why did you accumulate it instead of distributing 
it to your soldiers!”” 

The march of Hulagu’s troops across the Middle East was stopped only by the 
Mamluks. They suffered defeat to the Mamluks in the famous Battle of Ain Jalut 
(September 3, 1260). Military historians consider the main reason for the Mongols’ 
failure to be the Mamluks’ high level of military professionalism and the pre- 
dominance of light cavalry in the Mongol army. The Mamluks were outstanding 
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archers, and, unlike the Mongols, they preferred to shoot from a stationary posi- 
tion, allowing for greater precision. During the battle, the Mongols only succeeded 
in overrunning the Mamluks’ left flank—the center and the right flank stood firm. 
When the Mongol cavalry tired, the Mamluks counterattacked on fresh horses and 
crushed their enemy. 

The rulers of the new Mongol state in the Middle East started to call themselves 
ilkhans (Turkish for “khan of the country”). Tabriz was chosen as the capital. During 
their peak years, the ilkhans controlled Iran and a significant part of Afghanistan 
and Iraq. However, the rulers only spent a small portion of their time in the capital. 
They mainly roamed over the steppe, accompanied by members of their military 
leadership and their herds. There were excellent deserts and pasturelands in Iran 
and Central Asia with oases of agricultural and city life nearby. This allowed the 
Mongols to maintain their customary nomadic lifestyle. The majority of the popu- 
lace, though, were Iranians who lived in the agricultural oases and cities. 

The ilkhans adopted the administrative apparatus of the Khwarazmian dynasty. 
An ilkhan possessed a cabinet of ministers (Divan), which was headed by a vizier. 
Deputies were sent to every region of the state. Baskaks accompanied them to pro- 
vide oversight. Government officials (“people of the pen”) constantly competed with 
the military elite (“people of the sword”) for power. The Mongols maintained the 
main types of land tenure that existed before their arrival: there were government- 
owned lands (diwani), land set aside for religious purposes (vaqf), holdings of the 
ruling dynasty (khase), and allotments handed over for private usage (mulk). That 
being said, two things did change. On the one hand, the Mongols increased the 
khans’ and government’s landholdings through confiscation. But, on the other 
hand, the ilkhans distributed huge portions of their property to the steppe aristoc- 
racy, and they in turn allotted plots of land to common soldiers (a process known 
as iqta’). 

The religion of Islam corresponded better than either Christianity or Buddhism 
to the martial way of life of the steppe nomads. As a result, the Mongols occupied 
a niche that was previously carved out by the local Turkish-Arabic ruling elite. The 
Mongols were perceived by the local elite as a new power that came to replace the 
old one, in part because their arrival closely corresponded to the cyclic paradigm of 
the rise and fall of nomadic statehood, which was widespread in Islamic philosophy 
(for example, in the works of Ibn Khaldun). 

It is true, however, that at first the conquerors did not adopt the religion of the 
conquered. They related to all religions with tolerance. It is possible that Hulagu had 
more sympathy for Christians, since his favorite wife was a Nestorian. But, starting 
with Ghazan Khan (r. 1295-1304), Islam was adopted by the ruling dynasty. Ghazan 
overhauled the system of weights and measures, took action to rein in government 
corruption, cut taxes, brought order to the yam postal system, and standardized the 
currency by introducing silver coins of fixed value. In order to revitalize the crafts 
industry, he created government-sponsored workshops. Work was done to restore 
and improve the irrigation systems, and wine and silk production increased. 
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The ilkhans of the house of Hulagu lent their support to scientists and scholars. 
In the city of Maragheh, Nasir al-Din Tusi constructed the largest observatory of its 
time with the help of Chinese specialists. Juvaini composed a famous treatise on the 
Conqueror of the World, Chinggis Khan. And under the guidance of Ghazan’s head 
minister, Rashid al-Din, a unique work about the history of the medieval Mongols 
was prepared, the Jami al-Tawarikh (Compendium of Chronicles). 

The increasing influence of “people of the pen” could not but cause serious dis- 
content among “people of the sword.” Ghazan Khan was forced to make significant 
concessions to the nomadic military elite. In the year 1303, an edict was issued that 
strengthened the right of inheritance through iqta’. This significantly weakened 
centralized power. After the death of Ghazan Khan, those who opposed integration 
with the local agricultural population came to power. Soon after, all of Ghazan’s 
reform measures were annulled. The land of Ciscaucasia and Central Asian oases 
were lost following wars with the Golden Horde and the Chagatai Khanate. I/khan 
Abu Sa’id’s death in 1334 marked the last time the territory was under the control of 
a single khan, and in 1353 the state officially broke into several parts. 

Despite the brutality of the Mongols in Central Asia and the Middle East, the 
level of destruction wrought by their conquests seems to be somewhat exaggerated. 
City life and trade were quickly restored. The production of wine, silk, and textiles 
expanded. The presence of vast steppe-like expanses allowed for the preservation of 
the nomadic style of life. However, since the cities and steppes were situated within 
one contiguous ecological zone, the conditions were such that active acculturation 
processes occurred. The conquerors eventually converted to Islam, and fit into the 
traditional (for these regions) bipolar system of interrelations between nomads and 
agriculturists. 

However, the situation was completely different in Rus: In proximity to the 
principalities of Rus’ were large tracts of land suitable for nomadic herding, but the 
principalities themselves were located in a different ecological zone. This allowed 
the khans of the Golden Horde to maintain their traditional lifestyle and control the 
internal affairs of Rus’ without having to resort to keeping large garrisons of troops 
in the conquered territory. Since the main geopolitical interests of the successors of 
Jochi revolved around the so-called Northern Silk Road (Khwarezm and the Volga 
and Black Sea regions), a policy of indirect rule of the Rus’ principalities through 
the institution of yarlyks suited their purposes. Intellectually, in the Orthodox con- 
ception of the universe, there was no basis for the subordination of Christians to 
barbarians. The fact of military defeat was acknowledged, but the conquest and in- 
clusion of the Rus’ principalities in the Mongol Empire were repudiated. 

The Golden Horde occupied a vast amount of territory that took about six to eight 
months to travel across from east to west, and roughly two-thirds of that amount 
of time to travel from north to south. For convenience’s sake, it is possible to di- 
vide the state into several parts: the Cumanian steppes (Desht-i Qipchaq), Crimea 
and the Black Sea region, Khwarezm, the megalopolis of Sarai, and vassal states and 
principalities. The conquering Mongols gradually assimilated into the local cultures, 
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and began to lose their language. However, the elite still used the language of their 
ancestors within their circles. A compelling piece of evidence for this are the archae- 
ological findings of inscriptions in Mongolian written using the Uyghur alphabet. 

The de facto ruler of the Ulus of Jochi was Batu, Jochi’s second son from his pri- 
mary wife. As has already been noted, Batu was the oldest and most widely respected 
of all of Chinggis Khan's grandchildren. He actively promoted the development of 
international trade. Similar to the rulers of Karakorum, he overpaid merchants 
for their goods in order to attract them to Sarai. Batu died in 1256, and his son 
Sartaq took the reins of power. But Sartaq was soon poisoned by his uncle Berke, 
and, following a swift coup, power ended up in the latter’s hands. Berke continued 
to support merchants and the development of trade. Roads were constructed and 
shelters for caravans were established every 25 to 30 kilometers (the approximate 
distance of a day’s march). During Berke’s reign, a definitive break with the former 
heartland of the Mongol Empire occurred. He began actively to carry out a process 
of Islamization, inviting builders and craftsmen to erect mosques and minarets. 
Schools were founded where children were taught literacy and studied the Quran. 

There were many cities in the Golden Horde. The cities were built by prisoners 
taken captive from agricultural states. Their socioeconomic position was quite trying 
at first. With time, though, the prisoners adapted. Their living conditions and social 
status improved. The capital of the Golden Horde became Sarai, a city built under 
Batu (The archaeological ruins of Sarai have been excavated in Astrakhan Oblast 
and are known in Russian as Selitrennoye Gorodishche). Sarai had a total area of 
about 10 square kilometers, and approximately 75,000 people resided there. The 
carefully planned city had wide streets, bazaars, and was divided into quarters. There 
was an underground sewage system made of wooden pipes. Within certain quarters 
of the city, large, fenced-off estates were located. There were also special quarters for 
metallurgists, potters, jewelers, and bone carvers. Judging by the available evidence, 
the craftsmen joined together in corporations according to their profession. There 
were also government-sponsored workshops that utilized forced labor. 

During the height of the Golden Horde’s power, an extremely large zone of polit- 
ical stability existed for 75 years, leading to the unprecedented growth of interna- 
tional trade and cultural exchange. On the shores of the Black Sea, trading posts of 
Genoese and Venetian merchants appeared—Tana on the mouth on the Don River 
and Caffa in Crimea (present-day Feodosiya). Ginger, nutmeg, pepper, oil, cotton, 
and alum (a valuable astringent) were imported from Central Asia, whereas silk, 
fabrics, and brocades were brought from China. The nomads sold livestock and 
slaves on the market, and from Rus’ came honey, pelts, caviar, and wax. 

Like other nomadic empires, the Golden Horde had a structure that consisted 
of two “wings.” It was divided into the left (or eastern) Kok-Orda (Blue Horde) and 
the right (or western) Ak-Orda (White Horde). The left wing had a higher status 
and headed the Golden Horde. Batu Khan commanded the right wing. The wings 
were divided into smaller wings, and, at a lower level of the hierarchy, into separate 
uluses (hordes), which comprised even smaller segments. They were led by noyans 
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(Mongolian) or beks (Turkish). There were several dozen smaller hordes in total. The 
decimal military-administrative system operated parallel to these subdivisions— 
troops were simultaneously divided into tens, hundreds, and thousands. 

The administrative apparatus included the positions of beklaribek and vizier. The 
beklaribek was in essence the joint ruler (along with the khan) of the Ak-Orda. He 
commanded the western part of the White Horde, which occupied the Black Sea 
steppes. The vizier governed the settled communities and cities. A specialized ap- 
paratus of bureaucrats, the divan, served him. The deputies who were in charge of 
regions or cities had their own functionaries, secretaries, and copyists. The names 
used for various official positions are known to historians: bitikchis (scribes), 
baskaks (collectors of tribute), and others. Some of these terms have Mongolian and 
Turkish roots. Others are linked with the influence of the conquered peoples who 
lived in settled communities. With the adoption of Islam, Shari‘ah started to operate 
alongside the traditional law of the Turkish-Mongolian nomads. 

In China the Mongols fit into the classical scheme of dynastic change as a conse- 
quence of the preceding emperor's violation of the Mandate of Heaven. As a result, 
the Mongol Ulus was conveniently reborn as the Yuan dynasty. After Kublai Khan 
came to power, the spectrum of the khan’s political interests shifted to China. By 
1264 the capital had already been moved to Khanbaliq (present-day Beijing). In 
1271 Kublai Khan officially proclaimed the Yuan dynasty. By 1279 all of China was 
under the khan’s control. The government was headed by left and right chancellors 
(zdixiang). The government council (Zhongshu Shéng) was subordinate to them. The 
right chancellor was simultaneously the head of the six government bi: (ministries 
and agencies). Besides these institutions, the central apparatus of government also 
included a military council (shimi yuan) and the chief censorate (yushitdi). The 
Yuan Empire was divided into 11 provinces (shéng), which were in turn divided into 
administrative-territorial governmental bodies of a lower hierarchical order: roads 
(11), regions (fii), and so forth. Existing parallel to these divisions were 22 military 
circuits (dado). 

Officially, the entire population of the state was assigned to one of four castes. 
Mongols belonged to the first caste, and they had the largest number of rights and 
privileges. The second position was occupied by the so-called colored-eyed peo- 
ples from Western and Central Asia (sémurén). The Mongols used them in gov- 
ernment, since they were neither connected with the local Chinese population nor 
included in the clan hierarchy of the conquering Mongols. Lower still were natives 
of Northern China—Han Chinese, Jurchens, Khitans, and the Bohai (all four ethnic 
groups administratively labeled as hanrén). The lowest rung in the hierarchy was re- 
served for the population of the Southern Song dynasty (ndnrén). 

The Chinese population adhered to the principles of Confucianism. Buddhism 
and Daoism were also widespread. The Yuan emperors and the elite actively studied 
and adopted Confucian doctrine. The sému professed Islam and Christianity, 
religions that were foreign to the overwhelming majority of the dynasty’s popu- 
lace. Because the seému were completely dependent on the Mongols, they served to 
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relay the political decisions made by the Mongol khans and their companions in 
arms. According to some calculations, at least 30 percent of bureaucrats in official 
institutions were Mongols and sému. This quota was artificially maintained, and 
even after the system of exams for government positions was revived, simplified 
tests were instituted for Mongols and sému. In addition to this, it is possible to ob- 
serve a clear tendency of Mongols and sému being favored for promotions into 
higher levels of the bureaucratic hierarchy. 

Having captured many territories in Northern China, the Mongols gave ample at- 
tention to the preparation of qualified translators in order to govern the subjugated 
territories. At first, the Mongols used the Uyghur alphabet in order to write down 
texts in their native tongue. A Mongolian script was created under Kublai Khan 
by the Tibetan lama Drogén Chégyal Phagpa (Phags-pa) in 1269. This so-called 
square script did not have a long history, and after the Mongols returned to the 
steppes when the Yuan dynasty fell, they resumed usage of the Uyghur writing 
system. This script was also utilized by the Golden Horde, where the Mongol elite 
issued yarlyks in the Mongolian language, written using the Uyghur alphabet. 

After the Mongols conquered all of China, the economy gradually began to re- 
cover, cities were rebuilt, and the population started to grow again. Trade devel- 
oped at an extremely rapid rate. Despite the various (and not insignificant) duties 
and tariffs levied on trade, profits far outpaced any expenses. Even the fear of rob- 
bers could not stop merchants arriving from distant lands. The Venetian merchant 
Marco Polo described the capital of the Yuan dynasty, Khanbaliq, with genuine de- 
light, unaccustomed as he was to such opulence on the grandest of scales: 


The multitude of inhabitants, and the number of houses in the city of [Khanbaliq] ... 
The suburbs are even more populous than the city, and it is there that the merchants 
and others whose business leads them to the capital, take up their abode . . . To this 
city everything that is most rare and valuable in all parts of the world finds its way; 
and more especially does this apply to India, which furnishes precious stones, pearls, 
and various drugs and spices. From the provinces of Cathay itself, as well as from the 
other provinces of the Empire, whatever there is of value is brought here, to supply 
the demands of those multitudes who are induced to establish their residence in the 
vicinity of the court. The quantity of merchandise sold exceeds also the traffic of any 
other place; for no fewer than a thousand carriages and pack-horses, loaded with 
raw silk, make their daily entry; and gold tissues and silks of various kinds are manu- 
factured to an immense extent.® 


The legacy of the Mongols in China is still a matter of much dispute. Some authors 
are inclined to characterize the Yuan government as more heavy-handed and severe 
in comparison to those of the autochthonous dynasties. To them, even the flour- 
ishing of Chinese national culture can be explained by the fact that the conquerors 
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reluctantly incorporated Confucians into the government. For this reason, many 
members of the Chinese intellectual elite turned to literature, art, and science. In 
the opinion of others, the situation was not so one-sided. Despite the decrease in 
population size, the economy developed apace and the emperors were great patrons 
of literature and painting. 

With the passage of time, the Mongol garrisons, stationed in the cities, lost their 
war-like qualities. This was due to several reasons, including the weakening of the 
common identity shared by the nomadic community, the acculturation of the no- 
madic elites to the values of the conquered society, the constant hardships borne 
by simple herders who participated in endless wars and served in garrisons, and 
a period of inauspicious climatic conditions that occurred at the end of the thir- 
teenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth century. This brought many no- 
madic families to ruin, and they had to sell their wives and children into slavery. 
Since it ran against the khan’s interests to see simple herders, who formed the back- 
bone of the army, suffer such deprivation, measures were taken to support them. 
The government bought nomads’ wives and children out of slavery and distributed 
livestock, cloth, money, and bread. Many soldiers took Chinese wives and adopted 
Chinese customs. Bilingualism became the usual practice in these mixed families. 
This provides the basis to speak about processes of partial acculturation during 
the Yuan dynasty. However, whereas Khitans and Jurchens (particularly the latter) 
firmly marched down the road of Sinicization, the Mongols remained “barbarians” 
in comparison to the preceding dynasty in the eyes of the native population. The 
imperial family adopted Chinese ceremonial customs, but the ethnic tension be- 
tween the conquerors, the Chinese, and other peoples of the empire remained. 
Despite over one hundred years of Mongol rule, these feelings never fully vanished 
from the native populace. 

Starting at the end of the thirteenth century, dissatisfaction at the conquerors’ op- 
pression grew. In the fourteenth century, anti- Mongol activity took on the character 
of organized resistance. In 1351 an uprising led by the White Lotus sect occurred, 
and this was quickly followed by the uprising of the “Red Turbans.” Despite the 
harsh suppression of the protests, the movement spread across the entire realm. In 
January 1368 the rebels took the capital by storm and proclaimed a new dynasty, 
the Ming dynasty. The Yuan emperor was forced to flee to the steppes of Mongolia. 
But the house of Chinggis Khan was so large by this point that there was not enough 
land and property to go around to satisfy all of its members. The historical sources 
reveal that the economic condition of some of the Great Conqueror’s descendants 
did not significantly differ from the lot of common herders. All of this led to the 
escalation of internal conflicts and power struggles. It is curious to note the year 
1380 marked the final demise of the epoch of total Mongol domination in the Old 
World. In Russia, this year is associated with the Battle of Kulikovo, when Prince 
Dmitrii defeated Mamai’s Golden Horde army. However, it is less widely known 
that in this same year, the army of the Ming dynasty crossed the Gobi and burned 
down Karakorum. The steppe empire was struck right in its very heart. 
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When evaluating the role of the empire ruled by Chinggis Khan and his successors in 
world history, one should not overlook the fact that the Mongol conquests brought 
death and destruction to many peoples and civilizations. For evil and violence there 
can be no justification. However, at the same time, it would be incorrect to exag- 
gerate the degree and character of the devastation perpetrated by the Mongols. One 
can consider the testimony of Juvaini about Chinggis Khan’s conquest of Central 
Asia to be completely objective: “The tide of calamity was surging up from the 
Tartar army, but he had not yet soothed his breast with vengeance nor caused a river 
of blood to flow, as had been inscribed by the pen of Destiny in the roll of Fate,”? The 
initial campaigns of conquest were carried out with particular relentlessness, which 
was meant to inspire fear and paralyze any possible resistance. But it is necessary to 
bear in mind that modern archaeological findings do not corroborate the tales of 
complete and utter destruction. As soon as the Mongols realized once and for all 
that taxation was more profitable than pillaging (this occurred during the reign of 
Méngke), they fundamentally altered their entire domestic policy. 

After the conquests of the Mongols, the geopolitical balance of power dramat- 
ically shifted in the Old World. In the eastern part of the Islamic world, the center 
moved from Baghdad to Tabriz; in Central Asia, from Balasagun to Almalik; in 
Eastern Europe, from Kiev to Sarai and later to Moscow; in China, from Kaifeng to 
Beijing. The Mongols reunified all of China into a single state, and their administra- 
tive divisions remain intact to the present day. What is more, they laid the founda- 
tion for the creation of the Chinese state with its modern borders—including Tibet, 
Xinjiang, Inner Mongolia, and Manchuria. The Chinese historiography of today per- 
sistently emphasizes the multiethnic symbol of the Yuan society as a very important 
contribution to the People’s Republic of China’s national formation. 

The Mongols had a significant influence on Russian history. Through the medi- 
ation of the Mongols, the practice of prostrating oneself before the sovereign and 
punishing those who failed to pay taxes by beating their ankles with sticks arrived 
in Rus’ from China. The Mongols established the basis for the eventual rise of the 
tsardom of Muscovy, which subsequently acted as the successor of the Golden 
Horde and as such presided over the creation of what came to be Russia — a fact 
which members of the political movement of Eurasianism wrote about at great 
length in their works. The postal system created by the Mongols has been preserved 
in China, Iran, and Russia. Mongol military institutions continued to exist during 
the Ming and Qing dynasties. 

Chinese technicians and engineers accompanied the Mongol armies as they 
invaded Islamic states. Significant population groups from the territories of the Jin 
dynasty were resettled in the cities of Merv and Tabriz in order to work as craftsmen 
and farmers. By the order of Hulagu, Buddhist temples were built on the territories 
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of Khorasan, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. Archaeologists have studied the ruins of 
one such temple not far from Merv. Its construction combined local and Far Eastern 
building traditions. In many cities there were Chinese quarters, and their presence 
exerted a certain influence on the local culture. Similar borrowings were numerous 
throughout the Mongol Empire. This created the possibility of novel associations 
between cultures, as well as the development of new fashions and tastes. However, 
one should not forget that the Mongols’ aim was not to create a network for global 
informational exchanges. They were possessed with the idea of subjugating the 
world, and, therefore, many of the results of their contact with other cultures and 
civilizations were not premeditated. The spread of technology was largely a con- 
sequence of the political will of the Mongol Empire's rulers, rather than a conse- 
quence of the internal development of economy and trade. As a result, stable and 
wide-reaching networks of cultural and technological contact between craftsmen, 
engineers, artists, and other intellectual workers were formed across diverse peo- 
ples and states. This became the foundation of fruitful technological and cultural 
exchange, and facilitated the implementation of new possibilities and unique 
discoveries, which were fated to radically change the world in a few centuries’ time. 

The Mongols also aided the spread of various religions. But, in the final analysis, it 
was Islam that benefited the most: the i/khans in Iran, the house of Chagatai in Central 
Asia, and the leaders of the Golden Horde in Desht-i Qipchag all eventually converted 
to the faith of Allah. This was possibly caused by the nomads’ marked predisposition 
toward Islam—the religion of warriors and merchants. One additional outcome of 
the large-scale cultural exchange was the broadening of visual horizons in Eurasia and 
the development of cartography. To a certain extent, this pushed Europeans to search 
for new sea routes to India and ultimately led to the Age of Discovery. 

The Mongol conquests played an important role in setting off massive migratory 
processes, new cultural contacts, the conception of new tastes and fashion, and the 
development of cosmopolitanism. Mongol emperors were patrons of Chinese art. 
The Yuan court was a place where the confluence of various civilizations cultures 
occurred. Elements of Chinese painting and decorative art entered Central Asian art, 
just as Central Asian brocade found its way to the Far East. The national cuisines of 
many countries were enriched by the dishes and culinary recipes of other peoples. 
In China during the Yuan dynasty, the elite became active consumers of dishes with 
lamb, pushing rice-based dishes into a secondary position. From the Middle East, 
noodles found their way to China and Italy, where they became one of the main na- 
tional dishes. Europeans became acquainted with the technology of distilling spirits, 
as well as other important technologies that were revelatory to the West, such as the 
compass, gunpowder, and printing. The influence of the Mongol world can be seen 
in military tactics and even in clothing. In Europe so-called Tatar clothing became 
fashionable. The Mongols also stimulated the spread of medical ideas across Eurasia. 

The Mongol Empire was a multinational power, and the Mongols used diverse 
languages to govern conquered territories. The Mongols created special schools for 
the training of translators, and they catalyzed the process of creating multilanguage 
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dictionaries, which started to appear in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
in various states linked by trade over the Silk Road from China to Europe. 
Furthermore, there are countless linguistic borrowings of Mongolian words pre- 
sent in various languages, and many linguistic shifts stimulated by interactions with 
the Mongols. For example, the Russian language owes the following words to con- 
tact with the Mongol nomads: argamak (a breed of horse), bazar (bazaar), den'gi 
(money), kazna (the treasury), tamozhnya (customs office), tabun (herd), t’'ma (ten 
thousand, multitudes), and yamshchik (coachman, cf. the yam postal system). 

The Mongols’ influence on Russia was not limited to linguistic matters. They 
provided the basis for Russian imperialism. It is possible to trace the adoption of 
chancelleries, diplomatic and court etiquette, the yam postal system, and some ad- 
ministrative and military institutions back to the Mongols. Russian princes used 
the Mongols’ principles of military organization, strategy, and tactics right up until 
the introduction of firearms. Taken as a whole, the Mongol influence on Russia was 
larger than their impact on either Chinese or Muslim culture. 

To sum up, it seems unquestionable that the most important positive effect that 
the Mongol Empire had on world history was forging a single, unified system of 
land and sea routes used for international trade. For the first time, all of the major 
regional powers of the medieval world-system (Europe, Islam, India, China, and 
the Golden Horde) were integrated into a single informational, macroeconomic, 
and cultural space. This phenomenon could boldly be termed the “medieval glob- 
alization of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.” Messengers, soldiers, traders, 
and diplomats shifted from one end of this network to the other, connecting China 
with Karakorum, Central Asia with Iraq, and the trade outposts of the Black Sea re- 
gion with Catholic Europe. 

From an epidemiological perspective, this had one catastrophic consequence. 
In 1252 the Mongols came into contact with a plague, whose source was possibly 
located in the Himalayas. The bacteria spread to Southern China from Burma, 
but there it was temporarily halted, as the source of infection was successfully iso- 
lated. However, about a century later, in the year 1331, the infectious disease was 
reactivated, and the malady started to spread uncontrollably. Fifteen years later, the 
disease reached the territory of Desht-i Qipchag and the Black Sea region. During 
their siege of Caffa in 1347, the Tatar Mongols launched dead soldiers who had died 
from the plague into the city using catapults. This led to an outbreak of the epi- 
demic in the city. From Caffa the plague spread to Venice, Genoa, Constantinople, 
and other Mediterranean port cities. The consequences of the catastrophe caused 
by this plague, the Black Death, were horrific for the entire Old World. According to 
historians, in the most densely populated centers, anywhere from a third to a half of 
the entire population died from the plague.'° 

For this reason, the most important legacy of the Mongol epoch is not so much the 
unprecedented informational, technological, and cultural exchanges that occurred in 
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the wake of Chinggis Khan’s creation of the Mongol Empire, but rather the lesson that 
humanity should learn from its past. In our time, when communication technologies 
allow for almost instantaneous contact with the Earth’s other hemisphere and the dis- 
tance between continents is measured in hours not months, this question has taken 
on a particular urgency. It is easy to imagine what kind of catastrophic consequences 
the spread of AIDS, atypical pneumonia, avian flu, COVID-19, and other epidemic 
diseases could have on the modern world. And it is for this reason, harkening back 
to a distant epoch when the hooves of Mongol warhorses trampled across the vast 
expanses of Eurasia, people should always keep in mind the main thing—just how 
fragile our human world is and how easily it can be destroyed with our own hands. 
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The Ming Empire 


David M. Robinson 


Introduction 


By nearly any standard, the polity that ruled China from 1368 to 1644, the Ming 
dynasty, should be understood as an empire. If one uses Bang and Bayly’s defi- 
nition, the Ming was a tributary empire, that is, it was based on “the conquest of 
wide agrarian domains and the taxation of peasant surplus production”! The Ming 
possessed other defining elements of empire.’ It ruled broad lands, approximately 
1.5 million square miles, and a large population, 155 million subjects in 1500 and 
231 million in 1600. It governed a diversity of peoples, from the great Chinese ma- 
jority (a complex and highly diverse composite itself often denoted by the term 
“Han’) to sizable communities of Mongolians, Jurchens, Khitans, Tibetans, Miao, 
Loi, and others spread along the borderlands and in lesser numbers through the 
hinterlands. It possessed formidable organizational capacity, including a fully artic- 
ulated civil bureaucracy, a complex military system, and an extensive transportation 
and communication network of imperial highways encompassing approximately 
1,000 courier stations (the precise number fluctuated over time), an empire-wide 
postal service, and the famous Grand Canal that linked the capital in Beijing to 
the thriving economy of the south. In its early decades, the Ming throne seized 
new lands along its southwestern and northeastern borders (in today’s Yunnan and 
Liaoning provinces, respectively) and temporarily occupied what would today be 
northern Vietnam, eventually bringing hundreds of thousands of non-Chinese 
under increasing levels of imperial rule. It justified its control through a cluster 
of universalizing ideologies that integrated morality, a civilizing mission, politics, 
gender, geography, climate, and more into an encompassing cosmic order. In re- 
cent years, scholars have increasingly shown a salutary willingness to consider the 
Manchu-led Qing dynasty (1636-1912) as a “normal empire” that bears, indeed 
merits, sustained comparison with its contemporary peers.” It is time the Ming 
dynasty, too, claimed its proper place in Eurasian and global history. 


| Bang and Bayly 2011, 6. 
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Despite enduring stereotypes to the contrary, the Ming was never closed or iso- 
lated as either a polity or economy.’ In addition to the Ming state's diplomatic rela- 
tions with neighboring peoples and polities, the Chinese diaspora and its informal 
networks of Chinese communities throughout East and Southeast Asia played crit- 
ical roles in private overseas trade, unofficial diplomatic interactions, and the de- 
velopment of econo-political elites in Vietnam and elsewhere in Southeast Asia. 
Although this chapter focuses on the Ming as a continental empire, its maritime 
elements should not be ignored.” 


A Brief Chronology 


Before considering the Ming as an empire, a brief chronology is useful. The man 
who founded the Ming dynasty in 1368, Zhu Yuanzhang (1328-1398), was born 
into a family of impoverished tenant farmers, took refuge in a Buddhist temple as 
an orphaned teenager, and then joined a millenarian organization. As the Mongol 
Yuan polity lost control of China and violence intensified in the mid-fourteenth 
century, Zhu Yuanzhang found ample opportunity to hone his gifts of leadership, 
developing a group of fiercely loyal followers and gaining military and political ex- 
perience. By 1368, he severed all remaining ties of allegiance to the millenarians, 
announced his possession of the Mandate of Heaven, and declared the establish- 
ment of the Ming dynasty.® With fearsome energy and resolve, Zhu Yuanzhang, 
now known as the Hongwu emperor, restored order to a land wracked for decades 
by war, famine, epidemic, and political chaos. He revived administrative structures, 
articulated a moral/ethical vision, enacted social legislation, built a large military, 
and engaged Asian peoples and polities. During his three decades in power, he 
established the Ming dynasty as the major power in East Asia and built a strong 
power base, which involved executing tens of thousands of people he identified 
as potential threats in campaigns of suppression in the provinces and sanguinary 
purges in the capital. ? Even before he died in 1398, Hongwu was uneasy about 
the future of his family and his dynasty—with good reason. One of his more ca- 
pable and ambitious sons, Yongle (1. 1403-1424), quickly launched a coup against 
Hongwu’s lawful successor (his nephew), plunging the country into a destructive 
civil war before consolidating power in 1402.!° For the next two decades, Yongle set 
a frenetic pace: abroad, he campaigned aggressively against Mongols to the north, 
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occupied parts of present-day Vietnam to the south, and actively cultivated rela- 
tions with polities through East, South, Central, and Southeast Asia (including 
the famous Zheng He armada that traveled as far as East Africa); domestically, he 
rebuilt the capital in Beijing, constructed the Grand Canal, commissioned massive 
cultural enterprises to order (and control) knowledge, history, and morality, and 
regularized the civil service examination to secure a stable supply of well-educated, 
highly driven, and politically loyal men who would staff the imperial bureaucracy, 
which stretched from the prestigious Hanlin Academy and senior ministerial posts 
in the capital down to the less glamorous but no less essential county magistrates in 
the provinces.'! One scholar has estimated that Yongle’s vast enterprises increased 
imperial expenditures two to three times over those of Hongwu.!” Although used 
less liberally than under Hongwu, violence continued as a vital tool of govern- 
ance. Yongle killed thousands of politically suspect intellectuals and crushed local 
rebellions. Later rulers and educated men would refer to Hongwu and Yongle as the 
founding emperors, whose charisma anchored the dynastic enterprise and whose 
policies served as legitimating precedents. Scholars sometimes take the repeated 
genuflections toward Hongwu and Yongle as evidence that their legacy constituted 
an ideological and institutional straitjacket, but contemporary rulers and officials 
invoked their precedents to justify a wide variety of policies and perspectives. 

Relations between ruler and minister varied from reign to reign, subject to the 
particulars of individuals and issues, but later emperors yielded considerable initi- 
ative and autonomy to senior ministers and local administrators.'* Although they 
cherished the emperor's support and trust, through virtue of their superior educa- 
tion, practical experience, and proven intelligence, men who passed the grueling 
civil service examinations (most men did not receive the “presented scholar” de- 
gree, the highest level of the exams, until they were 30 years of age), that is, the 
literati, believed themselves best qualified to formulate policy and administer the 
realm. During the latter half of the fifteenth century, they began to articulate such 
views with greater confidence. Emperors who acquiesced to a diminished role 
in the polity won praise, but others, like the sixteenth-century rulers Zhengde (r. 
1506-1522), Jiajing (1522-1567), and Wanli (1573-1620), fiercely rejected efforts 
to redefine relations between monarch and minister. The resulting tensions deeply 
impaired Ming dynastic governance; as rulers refused to fulfill their administrative 
and ritual duties, paralyzing, sometimes deadly, factionalism blossomed, and crit- 
ical social, political, and military problems went unaddressed.* 

Despite such daunting difficulties at the center, local administration adapted to 
new challenges. The central court not only countenanced local experiments in tax 


11 For review of Yongle’s reign, see Chan 1988, 205-276; Tsai 2001; Mote 1999, 583-621. For Ming occupa- 
tion of Dai Viét, see Lo 1970; Whitmore 1985. 

2 Huang 1998, 108. 

13 For policy formation at court, see Lo 1969. 

14 For these reigns’ political histories, see Geiss 1987, 1988a, 1988b; Huang 1981, 1988; Mote 1999, 654-684. 
On monarch-minister tensions, see Robinson 2001, 117-119; 2008a: 28-30; 2008b; 2013. 
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collection, labor mobilization, and household registration, but it often adopted 
them as dynastic policy. Despite a rhetorical mode that stressed unified, uniform, 
and timeless policies that stretched back in time and across the realm, great regional 
variation favored a measure of local autonomy and experimentation. As discussed 
in the following, from the mid-fifteenth century onward, an increasingly commer- 
cial and commodified economy facilitated greater physical and social mobility, gave 
rise to new forms of official corruption, and posed novel administrative questions. 
Local governance’s quality varied depending on individual magistrates, resident 
families, economic patterns, and ecological conditions. Some local populations 
suffered from official neglect or, conversely, from overly aggressive collection of 
legal and extra-legal taxes and fees, compounded by poor policies and lack of at- 
tention from the capital. Rural unrest in places like the northwestern province of 
Shaanxi, which had grown dangerously entrenched by the 1620s, would eventually 
contribute to the dynasty’s collapse. Yet, few scholars would now argue that any ide- 
ological and institutional straitjacket imposed by Hongwu or Yongle necessitated 
such an ending. 

The remainder of this chapter considers the Ming dynasty as an empire that 
merits sustained comparison with similar polities from other times and places. The 
chapter begins by contextualizing early Ming efforts to establish itself in an Asia 
that still bore the clear imprint of the Mongolian Empire. It considers the Ming’s 
institutional sinews, its ideological underpinnings, and its military structures. It 
examines early Ming policies for managing its expansive borders, relations with 
neighboring peoples and polities, and incorporation of immigrants into society and 
state institutions. It then turns to the twin challenges of (a) negotiating the demands 
of competing interests, particularly those of the throne, national elites, and local 
notables, and (b) responding to new socioeconomic imperatives. Finally, after a re- 
view of the Ming’s foreign relations, the chapter concludes with an assessment of 
the empire, including explanations of its final collapse in 1644. 


The Mongols’ Shadow 


Like the Timurids, Moghuls, Uzbeks, Muscovite Russia, and the Ottomans, the Ming 
dynasty wasa successor state to the Mongol Empire and its rich nexus of diplomatic, 
ideological, military, commercial, technological, personnel, religious, artistic, and 
transportation ties.'° The Mongols had asserted a heavenly mandate to conquer the 
world and demanded strict terms of submission, yet their rhetoric of empire did not 
dwell on their cultural superiority or insurmountable differences with conquered 
peoples. At the same time that they extracted material resources and systematically 
exploited personnel—from artisans, technicians, and doctors to soldiers, religious 
figures, and painters, the Mongols also incorporated foreign leaders into a new 


15 See Nikolay Kradin, Chapter 18 in this volume. See also Allsen 2001; Biran 2004. 
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pan-Eurasian supra-elite.'° With their military dominance and dazzling wealth, 
Mongol rulers built imposing capitals and lavish palaces, richly patronized religion 
and art, and hosted munificent banquets. Their standards for rulership and empire 
deeply impressed contemporary observers throughout Europe and Asia. 

Like its fellow successor states elsewhere in Asia, the Ming dynasty simultane- 
ously exploited the Mongol legacy and evoked indigenous traditions of empire.!” As 
Mark Lewis shows in Chapter 8 and 13 of this volume, Chinese polities developed a 
rich and varied tradition of empire that incorporated political institutions, military 
strategies, economic policies, cultural display, literary representation, and ideolog- 
ical justifications. Even before formally establishing his dynasty in January 1368, 
the Ming founder Hongwu announced his intention to emulate the ways of ancient 
kings (of the Shang and Zhou dynasties) and to revive the music and rituals of the 
Han (206 BcE-220 ce) and Tang (618-907 cE) dynasties. Although he continued 
Yuan-period (that is, the period of Mongol domination in China) institutional 
practices like households with legally defined hereditary obligations to the state 
and the provincial level unit of administrative government, his rhetoric suggested 
the revival of early empires.!* When he decided to invest his sons as princes along 
the northern border, granting them broad military, administrative, and economic 
powers, he evoked the Zhou dynasty, rather than acknowledge the obvious conti- 
nuity with Mongol appanages. 

The new Ming’s rhetoric must have struck many east Eurasian observers. Its nos- 
talgic revivalism contrasted with the Mongols’ mission of ongoing world conquest. 
Hongwu's repeated commitment to the eradication of alien customs, of “Mongolian 
pollution” and “the stench of mutton,’ sharply differed from the Mongols’ embrace of 
personnel, cultural practices, religious beliefs, cuisine, and costume from subjugated 
territories and distant lands. Hongwu stressed distinctions between China and the 
Other, but he also claimed to be the rightful successor to the Yuan, which he insisted 
had once been a legitimate dynasty with the Mandate of Heaven until its rulers’ cor- 
ruption forfeited Heaven's support.!° Further, he and, to a lesser degree, his heirs 
expressed the intention to succeed to the relationships established between Mongols 
and peoples and polities of Asia. 

When the last Mongol to rule China, Toghan-Temiir (1320-1370, also known 
as Shundi), and his court fled Daidu for the steppe in September 1368, the Yuan 
did not suddenly vanish. For the next two decades, it remained the fledgling Ming 
dynasty’s most dangerous rival for prestige, power, and legitimacy in Eurasia.”° 


16 Eoracase study of Northeast Asia, see Robinson 2009. 

1” On the successor steppe states, see the essays in Parts Three and Four of di Cosmo 2009. 

18 Hucker 1998, 73-76; Taylor 1969. 

1° Dardess 1978. 

20 Scholars often refer to the post-1368 Yuan dynasty as the “Northern Yuan” (Bei Yuan). Although many 
Chinese scholars date the end of the Northern Yuan to 1388, others argue that descendants of Toghan-Temiir 
continued to serve as Great Khans (qaghan) until the 1630s, when the Seal of Dynastic Transmission was 
presented to the Manchu leader Hongtaiji. For an informative overview of the Northern Yuan (1368-1634), 
with useful suggestions for further reading, see Atwood 2004, 407-411; Veit 2009, 159-160. For Ming- 
Northern Yuan relations, see Hu 1984. 
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Acknowledgment of a competition with a rival court was the last thing Hongwu 
wanted; he desired a clear, decisive, and irreversible end to the Yuan dynasty. The 
Official History of the Yuan Dynasty, which was compiled by Chinese scholars 
working for Hongwu, offered precisely such a conclusion. “On September 14 of the 
twenty-eighth year of the Zhizheng reign period (1368), the army of the Great Ming 
entered the capital city. The [Yuan] dynasty ended”! History carried weighty po- 
litical and moral messages; successor dynasties in China had the responsibility and 
prerogative to compile the official history of their predecessors. Hongwu repeatedly 
emphasized that he now possessed the Mandate of Heaven, that the “fortune of the 
Yuan” (more literally the “fortune of the northern horsemen” hu yun) had come to 
end, and that all peoples and polities should acknowledge this transition.”” 
However, Toghan-Temir and later his two sons, Ayushiridara (1338-1378) and 
Toghus-Temiir (1. 1378-1388), were equally adamant that theirs was the legitimate 
court. They sought the recognition of many component parts of the Yuan dynasty— 
Mongolians, Chinese, Koreans, Jurchens, Tibetans, and others. They appealed to 
political institutions that garnered respect in the Sinophonic world. They selected 
temple names for emperors, chose reign titles, maintained the dynastic title of 
Great Yuan, and issued calendars at the start of the lunar New Year. They cast of- 
ficial seals of state, issued written directives to local authorities, and bestowed of- 
ficial titles within a hierarchal administrative system immediately recognizable 
to many audiences. The Yuan court re-established a capital at Qara-Qorum (in 
today’s Ovérkhangai Province of Mongolia, near the town of Kharkhorin), where 
it supported a large court retinue. The Yuan court also remained active in foreign 
relations; it demanded obedience and contributions from former allies such as the 
Kory6 dynasty, dispatched envoys to surrounding polities, and maintained pow- 
erful military forces that numbered in the hundreds of thousands. Yuan documents 
found at Qara-Qoto (Black City or Heicheng) in today’s western Inner Mongolia 
refer to Ming military forces as “Red Rebels” (hongzei). During the 1350s and early 
1360s, state authorities and private individuals in the Yuan dynasty (including 
Koryo) had routinely used such expressions as Red Rebels, Red Turban Rebels, 
Red Head Rebels, and Sorcerer Rebels to describe groups tied to the millenarian 
Red Turbans, a loosely organized religious community with military and political 
ambitions that directly threatened the Yuan. Just as the Ming court loudly insisted 
that the Yuan was no longer a legitimate dynasty, the Yuan court maintained that 
Hongwu and his forces were a murderous band of rebels driven by dangerous 
visions of apocalyptic chaos. The loss of most Chinese lands and flight from Daidu 
were major setbacks, but both Toghan-Temiir and Ayushiridara were intent on 
restoring the Yuan dynasty’s glory. The Koryé court too wrote encouragingly to 
Toghan-Temiir about the prospects of a Mongol revival from the steppe. The Yuan 
court fielded powerful military forces that clashed with the armies of the newly 


21 Song et al. 1976, 986. 
22 Robinson 2020b. 
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ascendant Ming court. If the Yuan suffered defeats, until the late 1380s, it also won 
major triumphs. 


Creating a Dynastic Order 


Hongwu’s efforts to escape the Mongol Empire’s shadow were not limited to 
trumpeting the Yuan’s demise. He labored tirelessly to create a dynasty after decades 
of tumultuous civil war, economic destruction, and widespread human suffering. 
He secured firm political control, revived the agrarian economy, bent military 
men to his will, legislated a new social order, and regulated ritual life, although his 
successes were neither absolute or permanent.”? Throughout his three decades on 
the throne, he experimented repeatedly with ways to recruit educated men into 
his government, reviving the venerable civil service examination that the Mongols 
had used only irregularly, establishing state academies, and soliciting personal 
recommendations. Incorporating local elites into the imperial state was a founda- 
tional strategy to bind regional and dynastic interests by linking political power, so- 
cial status, and economic advantage to loyal service on the empire's behalf. However 
much they might scheme to avoid taxes, ignore unpalatable prohibitions, con- 
test the loci of sovereignty, or question the emperor's qualifications for rule, elites 
remained tied to the imperial state.** The dynasty’s collapse in the seventeenth cen- 
tury owed much to deterioration of the modus vivendi of the state and gentry.”° 
Hongwu repeatedly revised his mandate for county officials, envisioning them first 
as distant moral exemplars that oversaw largely self-regulating local communities 
and then later as hands-on administrators responsible for collecting taxes and 
delivering them to higher levels of government. He fundamentally changed the 
structure of central government, abolishing in 1380 the Central Secretariat and di- 
viding command of the dynasty’s military into five component parts, increasing the 
emperor's personal role in daily governance and policy formulation. Hongwu’s fre- 
quent recourse to brutal, degrading violence against his civil officials and military 
commanders, coupled with his obsession with control, has done much to cement 
the Ming dynasty’s reputation as despotic or autocratic.7° Hongwu’s charisma as 
founding emperor meant that many of his policies and objectives remained offi- 
cial dynastic practice; however, as recent scholarship has made clear, shifting soci- 
oeconomic conditions and political imperatives spurred considerable reform and 


23 For Hongwu’s social legislation and its ideological underpinnings, see Edward Farmer 1995; Dardess 
1983, 183-253. Schneewind 2006a, 5, argues that the state “was built from below as well as from above; as 
people colonized government institutions and documents for their own aims, they lengthened the reach of 
the state.” There is an enormous Chinese-language scholarship on Hongwu. For a recent collection of essays, 
see Chu 2010. 

4 On the literati’s state service as a defining characteristic of much of imperial China, see Pines 2012. 

25 Miller 2009. 

26 Mote 1961; Chen 2000. 
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adaptation in later reigns at both the national and local level.” Ming rulers and the 
capital bureaucracy understood that ultimately the state’s power was limited, and to 
maintain control they needed to take into account local concerns and perspectives.”® 
To describe the relation differently, villagers, local elites, county officials, capital 
bureaucrats, and even the imperial family saw the “Ming state . . . [as] a field on 


which private interests could compete.””? 


Selling a Dynasty 


At the same time that they worked hard to keep the machinery of governance 
running smoothly, Hongwu and his successors energetically “sold” their ruler- 
ship.*° The imperial palaces’ imposing architecture and the capital’s looming walls 
in Nanjing (and later Beijing) shouted power and resources.*! An encompassing 
system of rituals emphasized the emperor’s ability to communicate with Heaven 
and his centrality to the polity; the imperial family supported selected Buddhist 
temples and Daoist shrines that often had popular followings.*” In sum, like nearly 
all courts, Ming sovereigns waged a ceaseless campaign to persuade audiences at 
home and abroad about the dynasty’s legitimacy and their own personal fitness for 
rulership. 

The Ming court used extravagant display to establish its grandeur and power. 
Coronations, funerals, investitures, and royal weddings marked important trans- 
formations of status. They often involved large processions with grand carriages, 
imposing military guards, and lavish garb. Senior ministers and other officials respon- 
sible for the dynasty’s literary production celebrated such events in poems and prose 
accounts. In one well-documented spectacle from 1407, Yongle invited a Tibetan 
Buddhist monk to officiate over a an elaborate memorial service for his parents; he 
commissioned a lavish 50-meter-long silk handscroll painting in 49 separate sections 
that chronicled in five different languages the many miraculous manifestations asso- 
ciated with the ceremony and visiting monk.** During the first four decades of the 
fifteenth century, the state organized a series of seven massive armadas. As many as 
27,000 men sailed through Southeast Asia, the Indian Ocean, andas far as the African 


27 Articulation of the Ming state’s inability or unwillingness to change is found in Huang 1981. The same 
basic theme runs through most of Huang’s work, which is as invaluable as it is problematic. For Hongwu’s 
legacies, see Schneewind 2008. 

28 See Schneewind 2006a, 2006b, on the interplay of the central state and the local. 

2° Schneewind 2006a, 169. Szonyi 2017 develops this argument with close attention to how military 
households, that is, households with a hereditary responsibility to provide military personnel to the state, 
exploited things like tax and corvée labor waivers granted by the dynasty to pursue individual, family, and 
community agendas. 

30 The phrasing here is borrowed from Sharpe 2009. 

3! For discussion of the capital as a statement of the ruler’s power and legitimacy, see Steinhardt 1990. 

2 Taylor 1998. The imperial family’s religious patronage stretched from the capital (Naquin 2000, 149- 
170) to the provinces (Wang 2012). Ordinary subjects sometimes appropriated court rituals for their own 
purposes. See McDermott 1999; Faure 2007, 99-108. 

33 Berger 2001. 
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coast in some of the largest wooden ships ever constructed. These voyages visibly 
demonstrated Ming dynastic power and remind us of the Ming regime's maritime 
dimensions.*# 

Requiring economic and political capital, martial spectacles advertised rulers’ 
superiority over potential competitors.*° Tens of thousands of soldiers participated 
in mid-sixteenth century military reviews; royal hunts routinely involved hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, of men. Martial spectacles’ lavish shows of treasure 
and manpower were expensive, but they were far less costly than full-scale military 
conflict. The royal hunt, polo matches, and archery contests were both grand enter- 
tainment and reminders that military force anchored the dynasty. 

Although grandeur formed one element of the political contest for legitimacy 
and recognition, horsemanship and skill in mounted archery were inescapable 
dimensions of military conflict. Throughout Inner Eurasia and its periphery, the 
mounted archer remained an invaluable military technology during the medieval 
and early modern periods.*° Steppe powers commanded both high-quality horses 
and men skilled in riding and shooting. Sedentary powers in West, South, and East 
Asia leveraged their superior economic resources to secure steppe horses and other 
transport animals needed for war.>” Twenty-first-century audiences might assume 
that high-tech firearms were the apex military technology, but polities surrounding 
the steppe knew through painful experience that horsemanship and mounted ar- 
chery remained indispensable. 


Protecting the Dynasty 


Despite enduring stereotypes about China's lack of a military tradition or force's 
marginal role in East Asia foreign relations, the Ming state, like its predecessors 
and successors, never doubted the critical importance of armies, armaments, 
generalship, logistics, or the efficacy of coercive force. The Ming dynasty’s mili- 
tary is thought to have ranged between one and two million men, organized into 


)38 


roughly 300 garrisons (each staffed in theory by 5,600 soldiers).** Concentrated 


most heavily around the capital and along the northern border, they extended 
throughout the empire. As one would expect in a large, diverse polity like the Ming, 
military institutions varied considerably according to time and place. During the 
early Ming, hereditary households responsible for providing an able-bodied male 
for military service each generation formed the core of imperial armies, which were 
to support themselves through farming on state-provided lands.*? However, by the 


34 Dreyer 2007; Sen 2006; Wade 2005, 2008. 

35 Robinson 2013. 

36 Chase 2003. 

37 Gommans 2002. For Ming efforts to secure and maintain adequate supplies of horses for war, see Tani 
1971; Rossabi 1970; Serruys 1975. 

38 These rough figures are frequently cited estimates, but fine-grained studies sensitive to variation over time 
and region are needed before we can speak with confidence about the Ming dynasty’s military institutions. 

° Szonyi 2017 discusses not only the early Ming period but also later developments. 
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late fifteenth century, in the face of changing military needs and socioeconomic 
developments (most notably greater commercialization of the economy, moneti- 
zation of tax and labor obligations, and shifting land tenure patterns), mercenaries, 
militias, and tributary forces grew increasingly important.*° Ming forces fought in 
many theaters, each with its particular logistical demands, from the unforgiving, 
arid borderlands of the north, the often mountainous, semi-tropical jungles of 
the south, the open seas, winding coastal line, and complex river systems of the 
eastern seaboard, the distant wind-swept plains and mountain ranges of the west, 
and a nearly infinite variety of environments in between.*! Ming forces ranged from 
contingents of a few hundred men to vast hosts of several hundred thousand troops. 
‘They engaged in conflicts that lasted anywhere from a few days or weeks to months 
or years. They fought Mongolian and Jurchen cavalry, royal regulars and guerrilla 
forces from Dai Viét (today’s northern Vietnam), sea marauders, mounted warriors 
from the Islamic Moghul khanate in Central Asia, large-scale Japanese forces armed 
with long swords and the newest firearms adopted from Portugal, and a wide array 
of domestic foes that fought on horseback and on foot, on land and on sea, on the 
plains and in the mountains.” 

In a word, the Ming dynasty resembled most other empires in that it faced 
a variety of military challenges and logistical demands on a regular basis and 
maintained a correspondingly large and diversified set of military forces and 
institutions that responded to shifting demands and changing socioeconomic 
circumstances. The dynasty devoted substantial economic resources to the mil- 
itary (2.6 million taels of silver per annum in 1578 according to the Ministry 
of Revenue), supplying increasing levels of direct financial support for border 
garrisons (no less than two million ounces of silver each year during the dynasty’s 
final century), subsidizing the transport of grain from the hinterlands to arid 
border areas of limited agricultural productivity, and issuing bonuses (“gifts 
from the emperor”) to boost soldiers’ morale during crises.*? Major campaigns 
accelerated spending, but overall levels seem less than those of western Europe 
at the time.** 


4° Robinson 2013b. 

41 For the logistical difficulties of steppe campaigns, see Chase 2003, 16-19. For the security implications of 
coastal geography, see Wills 1979, 206-210. 

” For late sixteenth-century conflicts with Japanese forces, see Swope 2009. For conflicts on the northern 
border, see Waldron 1990. For conflicts with Turfan and the Moghul Khanate, see Rossabi 1998, 252-253; 
Kim 1993; Lam 1990. For the campaigns in Dai Viét, see Lo 1970; Whitmore 1985. 

‘43 Military budget figure from 1578 is cited in Miller 2009, 45. Other information is drawn from Huang 
1970. Robinson 2017 discusses the broader social, fiscal, and cultural impact of the Ming state’s massive in- 
vestment in military institutions. 

44 Swope 2009, 296, estimates that the total costs of three major campaigns in the late sixteenth century 
constituted approximately one-third of one year’s revenue. Huang 1970, 53, suggests that during the mid- 
sixteenth century, “annual maintenance of the army posts” exceeded seven million ounces of silver. Detailed 
economic and fiscal studies of Chinese military history are desperately needed. The projected costs of a year’s 
campaign in the Yellow River loop area in the mid-sixteenth century was somewhere in the neighborhood of 
1.6 million ounces of silver (Waldron 1990, 133-134). 
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Military Garrisons 


Border garrisons formed an essential element of the Chinese imperial state from 
its inception. The Qin and Han dynasties positioned garrisons along the northern, 
southern, and western frontiers to enhance their military, economic, and cul- 
tural influence and to organize foreign populations.*? During the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the Yuan dynasty integrated many peoples into the empire 
through military garrisons.*° It registered Qarluqs, Uyghurs, Naimans, Koreans, 
Northern and Southern Chinese, Jurchens, Ossetians, Tibetans, and others in mil- 
itary garrisons and the imperial guard (keshig) on the borders, in the hinterlands, 
and in the capitals, resulting in a massive reshuffling of ethnic affiliations and 
interactions. 

The northeastern region of Liaodong is one example of how the Ming state used 
military garrisons to defend and govern its borders.*” During the late fourteenth 
century, the Ming used military garrisons to expand into Liaodong, which was 
located at the intersection of Chinese, Korean, Jurchen, and Mongol lands, an area 
beyond sustained control ofa Chinese central government for most of the preceding 
millennia. Hongwu established the Liaodong Regional Military Commission and 
its 25 garrisons, which oversaw territory corresponding roughly to present-day 
Liaoning Province of the People’s Republic of China (56,000 square miles).** His 
garrisons fought off challenges from the Koryé government, Mongol warlords, 
and Jurchen tribesmen, eventually forcing key Mongol leaders like Naghachu (d. 
1388) into surrender. 

The linchpin of Ming imperial order in Northeast Asia, the Liaodong garrisons 
functioned as the administrative, economic, and cultural point of first contact with 
neighboring peoples and polities, just as the Shaanxi Regional Military Commission 
did in the empire’s northwestern corner. Early in the fifteenth century, the central 
court regularly offered resettlement packages for Jurchens who requested to relo- 
cate to Liaodong.” For instance in 1408, the Ming court granted the request of one 
group to live in the Three Tiimens Garrison, ordering that local authorities pro- 
vide the group with “cash, clothing, saddles and horses” as well as “lodgings, sundry 
utensils, firewood for cooking, rice, oxen, and sheep.” This order became a prece- 
dent for Jurchens “who wished to settle in border garrisons.”°° These émigrés were 
registered in military garrisons, where they received posts designed to reflect their 
relative importance in Mongolian or Jurchen society. 

The Ming state established two administrative units in Liaodong to attract and in- 
corporate Jurchens, Mongols, and Koreans—Zizai (“at one’s ease”) and Anle (“peaceful 


45 Chang 2007. 

46 Allsen 1997, 2001, 2006. 

47 The following paragraphs draw from Robinson 2015. 

48 The figure of 56,000 is based on the area of present-day Liaoning province, which corresponds inexactly 
with Ming-period Liaodong. Liaoning province has a coastline 2,178 kilometers long—nearly 12 percent of 
China’s total. 

# Serruys 1955; Rossabi 1982. 

°° Ming Taizong shilu, 78.1b. 
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and happy”), which governed state-managed fairs, where Jurchens and Mongols traded 
horses for a variety of Chinese manufactured goods.°! Some Mongols and Jurchens 
were simultaneously registered in Anle or Zizai and the Three Tiimens Garrison, es- 
tablished during the Hongwu reign to accommodate Jurchens who had previously 
held posts under the Yuan Mongols.°? Some such Jurchens were from the so-called 
loose rein garrisons, “loose rein” referring to peoples and polities outside effective 
Ming military or administrative control that might nonetheless be influenced through 
the bestowal of gifts and titles, periodic and regulated admittance to Ming territory, 
and occasional military or relief assistance. Military appointment registers designated 
Jurchens in the Three Tiimens Garrisons as “Tatar officers,’ the same term the Ming 
bureaucracy used for Mongols and Jurchens in the imperial army. 


Managing Borders 


The Mongols and Jurchens who settled in Kaiyuan acted as brokers between the 
Ming state and groups unallied to the Ming. Local authorities permitted them to 
move freely beyond the border and, even after they had established residences in 
Kaiyuan, they were allowed to present “tribute” of horses and other goods to the 
Ming state, sometimes at the capital and sometimes locally, on a regular basis, 
which was a valued opportunity to generate wealth.°> This policy contrasts with a 
strain of Ming rhetoric and policy that insisted on strict separation of Chinese and 
alien populations. Several laws in the Ming Code limited contact between Chinese 
Ming subjects and “barbarians” in the borderlands, and the early Ming government 
famously prohibited subjects from overseas travel (with uneven follow-through). 

Apropos the Ming Code’s harsh penalties for unauthorized border-crossings, 
Timothy Brook argues, “since the border marked the extent of the space within 
which the emperor enjoyed sovereignty . . . to step beyond was to step outside that 
sovereignty.’ Brook’s characterization, based on the Ming-Vietnam border, does 
not sit entirely comfortably with the evidence from Liaodong. “Ming Chinese had 
a clear understanding that a border was a hard break on the field of sovereignty,” 
observes Brook.** Administrative structures such as Anle and Zizai exercised in- 
fluence beyond the border through a capillary-like movement of people across a 
porous borderland. Brook’s comments remind us that the Ming was surrounded 
by widely diverse polities and that Ming perceptions of their relations with such 
neighbors, including the nature of borders, varied correspondingly. 


5! Ejima Hisao 1999, 3-7; Rossabi 1982, 1-36. 

>? Kusunoki 1988 contrasts the behavior and identification with the Ming state of those Jurchens who 
joined the Ming during the Hongwu period with those who joined during the Yongle reign. 

°3 Despite these Jurchen communities, Kaiyuan came under frequent attack from Jurchen groups in the late 
fifteenth century (see later discussion under civil-military relations). 

54 Brook 2007, 83. Fora contrasting interpretation, see Shin 2007. 
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As was true in most empires, borders generated anxiety and contention. Part of 
the unease arose from the perception that imperial control and the march of civ- 
ilization weakened far from centers of political and cultural authority such as the 
capital or the hinterlands.* As the site of direct interaction with the Other, borders 
could also act as a lightning rod for wider questions of political and cultural loyalty. 
‘The same porosity that the Ming state exploited to achieve its ends also engendered 
fears of collusion between Chinese subjects and populations beyond the border. 
“Traitors, from senior court ministers in the capital to imperial princes, “heter- 
odox” religious groups, and garrison commanders along the frontier, were ac- 
cused of secret alliances with Mongols, Jurchen, Tibetans, and Japanese individuals 
and groups. Although such charges were generally false and seem to support the 
characterization of the Ming state and ruling elite as xenophobic, they also sug- 
gest contemporary awareness that whatever dynastic law or policy might indicate, 
borders did not halt the flow of people and goods unless extraordinary measures 
were taken. In fact, the Ming state itself had a deep institutional commitment to the 
flow of goods and people between the border and the hinterlands, regularly moving 
large amounts of grain, silver, and manpower to the border and acquiring horses 
and warriors from Tibet, Mongolia, and Jurchens lands. 


Managing the Other 


In addition to settling Mongols and Jurchens in the borderlands, the Ming state 
arranged for migrants to live in the capital and other hinterland regions.°° For 
nearly a century after 1368, influential Mongols and Jurchens leaders arrived at 
the head of hundreds, even thousands, of followers; they pledged allegiance to the 
Ming throne and in turn received residences, regular stipends (in grain and cash), 
senior military positions, and promotions and rewards for meritorious service.” 
Although Mongol and Jurchen leaders often expressed a preference for the capital 
at Nanjing and later Beijing, they also settled in dozens of sites across North China 
and elsewhere.°® The court later relocated some Mongol communities southward to 
garrisons in Huguang and Guangdong. 

Although the Ming state did not use the term “martial race,’ Mongols and Jurchens 
were commonly said to be brave and warlike, immune to cold and suffering, tem- 
pestuous, and skilled in mounted archery. If properly disciplined and directed 
(again through the military garrisons), they and other martial races could con- 
tribute importantly to dynastic defenses against domestic rebels and foreign incur- 
sion.°’ During the sixteenth century, the Ming state repeatedly deployed aboriginal 


5 See Lary 2007; Woodside 2007. 
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“Wolf” troops from Huguang against rebels and coastal marauders. It was hoped 
their ferocity in battle against dynastic enemies would outweigh their propensity for 
plundering civilian populations. 

Several views of the Mongols and Jurchens in the service of the Ming coexisted 
uneasily. Although sometimes voicing concerns about the Mongols’ alleged greed 
and uncertain loyalties, early Ming emperors often stressed their role as lord of all 
men. Just prior to founding the Ming dynasty, Hongwu assured Mongols, Jurchens, 
and various Central Asians affliated with the Yuan regime that they had a place in 
the new order if they conformed to proper social practices. The throne maintained 
that when treated with compassion and trust, Mongols, Jurchens, and others would 
respond with loyalty and devotion; thus it used Mongols and Jurchens in the Brocade 
Guard, an elite military unit based in the capital (first Nanjing and from the early 
fifteenth-century Beijing) that was deeply involved in state security as well as court 
ritual.© In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Mongols and Jurchens also held 
senior posts in the upper levels of the military command structure. Fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century emperors like Yongle, Xuande, and Zhengde highlighted their 
knowledge of men from afar to demonstrate their superiority over civil officials.°! 
They included recent Mongol migrants in their entourages of military advisors 
when on campaign in the steppe (Yongle), in hunting parties away from the capital 
(Xuande), and in exclusive personal living quarters (Zhengde). Thus policy debates 
about the proper role of Mongols and Jurchens in the Ming polity were tied both to 
the wider discourse of Chinese-Other relations and tensions surrounding the role 
of the emperor and his relations with his civil officials. 

A similar diversity of perspectives surrounded the place of Mongols and Jurchens 
in military garrisons located in the hinterlands. On the one hand, Mongols and 
Jurchens were treated much the same as Chinese military personnel; the state 
monitored their lives and deaths, promotions and demotions, their posts and 
their progeny through a series of registers that were periodically updated and that 
were used to assess taxes, labor obligations, and provide for things like salaries, 
housing, and welfare.° However, some distinctions were maintained; Mongol and 
Jurchen soldiers served under Mongol and Jurchen officers, were generally incor- 
porated into garrisons as “Tatar” units, and kept distinct as “Tatars” in adminis- 
trative records.°? Through the first half of the fifteenth century, the state, as part of 
its recruitment policies, paid Mongols and Tatars slightly more generously (they 
enjoyed a preferential mix of wages in grain versus wages in silver, susceptible to 
disadvantageous commutation rates). Civil officials periodically seized upon such 
distinctions as unfair and shortsighted. They painted the Mongols as a privileged, 
rapidly expanding subgroup; it was akin, they insisted, to raising a leopard in one’s 
garden. Its nature dictated that one day it would inevitably turn against its master. 
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Their warnings seemed prescient when in 1449 an army from the western 
Mongolia steppe captured the reigning emperor, Zhengtong, and some Mongol 
soldiers stationed in garrisons around the capital exploited the resulting chaos to 
plunder. Even more Chinese soldiers from the same garrisons also pillaged, but the 
specter of collusion between steppe Mongols and those in the service of the Ming 
state catalyzed a decade-long policy of relocating sizable contingents of Mongol 
units far to the south. At the conclusion of campaigns of suppression in the south, 
they were not permitted to return north to their home garrisons. The state later 
relocated the soldiers’ families to the south.™ The goal was twofold: to put greater 
distance between Ming Mongols and their steppe brethren and to break up large 
concentrations of Mongols within the Ming polity. 

Incorporation into the Ming Empire thus entailed profound changes for the 
Mongols. Within a generation or two, Mongol migrants left the nomadic pasto- 
ralism of the steppe for north China, where some measure of animal husbandry 
was still possible, and a portion ended up in the deep south, where environment 
and local custom strongly favored agricultural pursuits. Simultaneously, they left 
a political culture of relatively limited centralized political authority to enter the 
Ming’s bureaucratic system of formal household registration, regular paperwork, 
and highly mediated patronage networks. Imperial bureaucratic categories distin- 
guished the Mongols (and often Jurchens) from the Chinese subjects; generations 
of educated men and officials considered them a distinct population, the “Tatars.” 
In fact, they were such a familiar part of the administrative landscape that in 1531 
they appeared in an essay question on the civil service examination for would-be 
officials and were regularly mentioned in administrative geographies.© 


The Center and the Local 


The Ming state used household registration to organize millions of people (in- 
cluding Chinese, immigrants, and subjugated peoples), extract resources, and regu- 
late society. On threat of execution, households were to provide accurate and timely 
information on a standardized form about family members (number, age, gender), 
land, animal livestock, and changes in holdings. Heads of local administrative 
communities (li jia, which putatively contained 110 households) collected the in- 
formation into books and presented them to the offices of the local magistrate, who 
vetted their accuracy and produced comprehensive registers, a summary of the total 
number of households, adults, and total amount of land and other property for each 
administrative community under his jurisdiction. The original administrative 
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community books and the magistrate’s comprehensive registers were passed up the 
administrative ladder, from prefect to provincial governor until they arrived at the 
Ministry of Households in the capital. The original books of households and pro- 
perty were then bound in yellow paper; these were the famous Yellow Books or 
Yellow Registers (huang ce). Reflecting their importance, Yellow Books (presum- 
ably a small sampling) were placed near the altar when the emperor conducted the 
yearly sacrifices to Heaven on the day of the winter solstice. As one scholar puts it, 
“the Yellow Books stood for the emperor's control of all under Heaven.”®’ 

‘The court used the Yellow Books (and their sixteenth-century replacements, the 
gui hu ce) to assess taxes and services.®* The Ming state derived most of its revenue 
from land taxes, which were assessed on the basis of each household’s holding and 
in light of the land’s relative degree of productivity. Early in the dynasty, the tax 
rate was set at about 3 percent of the harvest and was generally paid in grain (al- 
though periodically the state allowed payment in copper coins or silver). Several 
previous dynasties had made commerce an important source of imperial revenue, 
and the Ming taxed urban shops on the basis of the width of their shop fronts and 
collected custom fees on goods passing through transit stations. However, agrarian 
taxes formed the mainstay of the dynasty’s income, most of which was collected and 
consumed at the local level. The rest was delivered to the capital, where it was used 
to cover the imperial family’s expenditures (estimated to be between 20 percent 
and 25 percent of all imperial revenue), annual subsidies to the northern border 
garrisons, salaries of capital officials, and other various expenditures. Nearly four 
million piculs of tax grain were transported each year along the Grand Canal, a 
linked network of rivers and canals that stretched more than 1,700 kilometers from 
the affluent port city of Hangzhou to the Ming capital in Beijing.” 

Building on fifteenth-century precedents of commuting some taxes and service 
obligations to payments in copper coins, during the sixteenth century, many (but far 
from all) taxes were commuted to payments in silver. Between 1540 and 1600, an- 
nual silver imports into China nearly quadrupled from 40,000 to more than 150,000 
kilograms.”! Heijdra estimates that government income in silver grew rapidly in the 
seventeenth century, quadrupling between 1618 and 1642.” Silver was used as a 
commodity measured by weight, rather than as a currency coined by the state; silver 
imports from the New World and Japan were one of many threads connecting the 
Ming and global economies. Silver, copper coins (almost always in short supply), 


67 Wang 1986, 8. The preceding paragraph draws heavily from Wang 1986. As the quotation implies, Wang 
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grain, and to a far lesser extent cotton and silk textiles were all used both as mediums 
of exchange in the general economy and as tax payments. 

Early Ming law stipulated that each household was to be registered in a category 
of labor service and that such status was hereditary. The most common categories 
were farmer, military, and merchant, but artisanal, saltern, even melon and insignia- 
carrying households were all to serve the state in designated ways. Each house- 
hold was not only to pay taxes but also to provide items or services required by 
the state.7? As was true in the case of taxes, the household service system varied by 
time and place. Scholars sometime highlight Hongwu’s insistence that households 
were not to change profession, shirk service obligations, or otherwise deviate from 
official procedure, leading to two somewhat contradictory conclusions. One is that 
the Ming dynasty was hobbled at the outset by the founder's vision, which allowed 
for no change or reform; the other is that the variation that did occur was evi- 
dence of dynastic decline. A more realistic and fruitful perspective is that the state 
responded, albeit not always effectively, immediately, or openly, to changes in pop- 
ulation, socioeconomic conditions, political need, and military exigencies. Local 
officials often initiated reform, frequently without seeking approval from above, 
in response to pressing questions.’4 Other officials facing similar challenges often 
adopted successful local experiments that in time might gain official recognition 
from the court, which periodically promulgated such new practices as dynastic 
policy. Contemporary officials were fully aware of such adaptations but generally 
preferred to describe them in terms of historical precedents from the early Ming or 
antiquity. Given how often Hongwu and Yongle had shifted policies and given the 
Chinese political tradition’s extraordinary richness, it was usually possible to offer 
a satisfactory precedent to justify a given policy—just as it required little effort to 
summon counter-precedents as criticisms. 

Many socioeconomic developments that sparked changes in the Ming’s tax re- 
gime also transformed labor service obligations. First, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, was the commutation of service obligations into payments, usually of silver, 
which were generally then apportioned across an administrative community in- 
stead of being assessed on a single household. Commutation into silver in turn was 
linked to three other important trends. First was the growing but far from universal 
use of silver, not minted as coins but measured in weight, in the economy. By the 
mid-sixteenth century, as demand for silver far outstripped domestic supplies, the 
Chinese economy in effect drove the world economy. Silver from the New World 


73 Certain groups were partially or fully excluded from taxes and service obligations. The households of im- 
perial clan, imperial affines, and men granted aristocratic titles by the state for meritorious service (the merit 
aristocracy) were exempt from service obligations. Officials (active and retired), government students, men 
who purchased certain titles from the state were largely exempt from land taxes and most service exemptions. 
Military and some artisan households were also entitled to some service obligations, on the principle that they 
were already serving the dynasty. 

74 Nimick 2008. Heijdra 1998 and Brook 1998 similarly stress the importance of local reforms. Lim 2013 
argues that local administrative initiatives led to the imperial court's partial abolition of its maritime prohibi- 
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and Japan was delivered to China, where it commanded higher values than else- 
where, in exchange for manufactured goods.’”° Second, the hereditary households’ 
obligations grew less relevant for individual family members. As long as the house- 
hold unit met its responsibilities to the state, individuals within the household 
were free to engage in other occupations, sometimes at great physical distances. 
Most men from hereditary military households did not serve as soldiers, but in- 
stead farmed, traded, or studied.’° A few even became leading court ministers. One 
can describe this process as evidence of the state's declining power, efficiency, and 
ambition, but it makes more sense to see it as change that offered challenges and 
opportunities to individuals, families, and officials. With the commutation of serv- 
ices into payments, the increased circulation of silver in the economy, and greater 
choice in livelihood, officials were better able to use the silver payments to purchase 
the services and materials they needed. Put in slightly different terms, by no later 
than the mid-fifteenth century, a fluid labor market had emerged. 

One place these trends intersected in an area of great concern to the dynasty 
and society was the military labor market.”’ In addition to the hereditary military 
households noted earlier, military labor took several other forms, most important 
being local militias and mercenaries. In the wake of the 1449 Tumu debacle when 
Mongol forces captured the reigning emperor, Zhengtong, the dynasty attempted 
to revitalize its military, from the border garrisons to local militias. Initially, local 
government had raised men for militia duty through the administrative commu- 
nity, which was charged with supplying a certain number of men, who would re- 
port for a few weeks of drill and service as needed. During the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, the state commuted this service obligation to payments in silver, 
which the county magistrate would use to hire men. Additionally, beginning from 
the mid-fifteenth century, military commanders along the northern borders hired 
mercenaries in increasing numbers. By no later than the mid-sixteenth century, 
mercenaries comprised an important part of the military, supplanting but not fully 
replacing hereditary households, which supplied less and less military muscle but 
were never abolished. The state paid most mercenaries’ wages, which seemed to 
have averaged about 18 taels of silver per year for a typical soldier, but could range 
much higher depending on market forces. 

Sensitive to regional variation and changing socioeconomic conditions, the Ming 
dynasty surveyed the empire's resources and extracted taxes and services. As was 
true in all empires, dynastic will was often contested, and people from landed gentry 
to impoverished farmers attempted simultaneously to avoid state extractions and 
exploit state opportunities. To paraphrase James Scott and Michael Szonyi, they 
worked to perfect both the art of not being governed and the art of being governed, 
although the latter predominated.”? Depending on circumstances, they might try 
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to circumvent registration and its attendant tax, labor, and legal responsibilities. 
In other cases, registration could be advantageous, as families used special tax and 
corvée waivers granted by the state to expand landholdings. Wealthy families often 
hid their assets by underreporting the extent and fertility of their lands, bribing 
local government clerks, or by registering their lands in the names of weaker sub- 
ordinate households.” Strategically exploiting weak imperial infrastructure and 
jurisdictional interstices, individuals, families, and communities avoided state ex- 
traction through internal migration, new occupations, or alliances with local elites, 
clerks, or more senior government authorities. In response to shifting demographic 
patterns and socioeconomic conditions, the Ming state sought to impose con- 
trol (in the form of accurate household registration and taxation) and to establish 
more rigorous governance (in the form of county governmental offices and resi- 
dent military garrisons), which sometimes sparked sharp and sustained resistance. 
Consider, for instance, the fertile Jingxiang-Xiangyang region, an area roughly 200 
square miles (in today’s Hubei Province), which the Ming state had attempted to 
close to internal migration early in the dynasty. During the fifteenth century hun- 
dreds of thousands of people relocated to the region to avoid taxes, corvée labor, and 
other state exactions. Following a succession of large-scale imperial campaigns of 
suppression, negotiations, and registration drives, the Ming state eventually estab- 
lished several new counties to assert administrative control and founded academies 
to foster dynastic loyalty and more broadly Confucian values.®° Although often sim- 
plistically attributed to government corruption or the venality of palace eunuchs, a 
surge in military clashes between the Ming state and local communities in several 
other regions during the early sixteenth century owed much to the court's desire to 


reassert imperial control.*! 


Imperial Rule and Ethnic Identity 


Such tensions sometimes had an ethnic dimension. In mountainous sections of 
the southern province of Guangdong, such people who fell outside the state’s reach 
were often called Yao, a broad term that in later centuries came to connote a non- 
Chinese linguistic or ethnic identity. The Yao’ relations with the Ming imperial 
state, regional elites, local officialdom, and local merchants and farmers ranged 
along a spectrum from limited contact to open military conflict, with uneventful 
interaction being perhaps the most common. Regional elites, meaning men with 
land, social standing, and careers advanced through the imperial state, most prin- 
cipally the civil-service examinations and office-holding, drew upon the rhetoric 
of the civilizing mission to describe the process by which Yao territories fell under 
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firmer control of the Ming state during the latter half of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. Regional elites celebrated the extension of imperial admin- 
istration through the military subjugation of unregistered households, the estab- 
lishment of military garrisons and county-level governments, and the systematic 
appropriation of Yao lands by Chinese farmers. Elites, who derived economic and 
political advantages through access to new lands and looser examination standards 
in the newly created counties, textually inscribed in commemorative stele—for 
academies, government offices, wall building, and the construction of shrines—the 
expansion of the imperial state and, not coincidentally, the ambit of their personal 
and family interests.** As noted earlier, the imperial state was a resource to be used 
to advance individual, family, and community interests. 

The imperial state’s expansion also directly contributed to the construction of, 
for lack of a better term, ethnic identity. As noted earlier, registration as a “Tatar” 
household determined the administrative standing of Mongol and Jurchen families. 
Leo Shin has detailed the process by which people of diverse linguistic, cultural, and 
physical attributes came to be identified as Yao (or Zhuang). A critical factor was 
how individuals and communities chose to respond to the imperial state. Whether 
to remain outside its direct control and avoid its demands or accept its authority 
and exploit its benefits often boiled down to the decision whether to register with 
local government as a household.®* Those who registered became Ming subjects; 
those who did not were known as Yao. Categories may have begun as external and 
artificial, but over time could become deeply held cultural identities accepted by 
former “Yao” people, other Chinese subjects, and the imperial state. 

Finally, the Yao figured in another important pattern of governance used by 
the Ming (like earlier and later dynasties) in interactions with the familiar Other 
in border regions. In the tusi or local chieftain system, the Ming state recognized 
leaders from families that had often held power for centuries. Recognition from 
the throne, access to Chinese economic resources, and occasional recourse to Ming 
military support strengthened these local leaders’ position. The administration of 
regions under their control was staffed by local men rather than officials dispatched 
by the central government, as was the norm in the rest of empire. Local populations 
were not rigorously integrated into the imperial household registration system. 
One scholar has characterized the result as “dual sovereignty.’** During struggles 
among local elites, incumbents, and challengers sometimes called on Ming sup- 
port. The Ming state, however, exercised only uneven control, and many officials 
argued against entanglement in violent struggles that were imperfectly understood 
and usually tangential to core dynastic interests.®° However, the Ming state showed 
no intention of abandoning regions under tusi rule, and their local leaders regularly 
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contributed units of men to bolster Ming imperial forces in campaigns elsewhere 
in China. 


Negotiating Interests, Negotiating Change 


Issues of cultural identity on occasion complicated debates over relative levels of ad- 
ministrative inclusion and exclusion, but they were just one variation on a broader 
pattern whereby the state tried to incorporate individuals and families into the 
dynasty. The state sought to extract resources (taxes, fees, goods, labor), inculcate 
values (obedience and loyalty to the state, observation of particular moral, ritual, 
and behavioral standards), regulate rituals, and provide basic welfare (disaster re- 
lief). The specific vehicles used to incorporate men and women varied according to 
the location, size, complexity, and cultural background of the community in ques- 
tion, the state's relative strength and ambition of the state at the time, the reigning 
emperor's particular vision, relations between local officials and regional elites, and 
geopolitical conditions on the wider international stage. 

Despite faith in the state’s ability to transform potentially disruptive men and 
communities into productive subjects, imperial officials and educated observers 
knew that such efforts were imperfect, needed periodic adjustment in light of 
shifting socioeconomic conditions, and in the final analysis were subject to nego- 
tiation.*° The Ming founder stressed the importance of moral precepts, compiling 
simple dictums about filial piety, dynastic loyalty, and social harmony that were to 
be read aloud regularly in all villages.°” The court also promulgated written sump- 
tuary regulations, guidelines for etiquette (terms of address, forms of bowing, etc.), 
and periodic edicts devoted to specific moral issues, inveighing for instance against 
ostentatious consumption or denouncing officials for abusing the people.** During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, educated writers complained that com- 
mercialism was subverting the natural and proper social order in the empire’s more 
affluent regions: ungrateful men and women of the lower orders challenged the 
rightful privileges of their social superiors; farmers abandoned the safety and sta- 
bility of the villages to pursue economic advantage in distant and morally suspect 
market towns and cities; families of good breeding humbled themselves before (and 
even intermarried with) crass parvenus; and fake cultural goods like paintings, 
porcelains, and antiques flooded the markets.®? Writers from Guangdong in the 
south to Liaodong in the north fretted that civilization’s hold at the edges was pre- 
cariously vulnerable, subject to barbarian contamination. Most officials under- 
stood that state institutions such as military garrisons, which were designed to 
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regulate and discipline large numbers of men and their families, provided a base to 
pursue private, often illegal ends with imperial resources.”° Men registered in mili- 
tary garrisons near the capital engaged in banditry, highway robbery, extortion, and 
other crimes.”! Families from coastal garrisons in Fujian, Zhejiang, and Guangdong 
participated in international smuggling, piracy, and extortion.?* Officers and 
soldiers along the northern border in places like Liaodong engaged in smuggling, 
illicit logging, hunting, and entrepreneurial violence. In all such cases, military per- 
sonnel exploited relatively light supervision, tensions over civil-military jurisdic- 
tional matters, access to arms, ties to the empire's elite, and the authority and status 
afforded by position within the imperial state to pursue personal ends that often 
subverted the court’s vision of order. 

As noted earlier, men with education, land, and official titles similarly turned 
the state to their own interests. They used the founding emperor’s proclamations 
to discredit policies they disliked and justified personal enthusiasms by referring 
to imperial law. In official compilations they portrayed government as largely 
static or reform as a return to the founder’s vision of the fourteenth century, be- 
cause for them the state should not be an agent of change, a role many gentry 
considered uniquely their own. They used their influence to obstruct magistrates’ 
efforts to survey lands, collect taxes, and eliminate smuggling by lobbying for the 
removal of persistent officials or by taking the initiative in ways that maximized 
their interests, often at the expense of both the state and non-elite subjects. 
Lineage heads appropriated lower-level administrative structures to advance 
family interests at the same time that they emphasized adherence to precisely 
such structures as evidence of their loyalty to the dynasty in their competition 
with local competitors.?? 


Foreign Relations 


The same institutional flexibility and potential for subversion were apparent 
in the Ming dynasty’s approach to relations with neighboring polities and peo- 
ples. Often labeled the “tributary system, the Ming dynasty’s foreign relations 
were predicated in part on an encompassing, hierarchical worldview that took 
the Chinese emperor, his court, and its protocol as central, order-giving, and 
standard-setting. The Ming state and educated men often described such rela- 
tions in terms of a compassionate and munificent Son of Heaven who encouraged 
with generous gifts and titles neighboring rulers to report to the capital with local 
tribute as material evidence of their acknowledgment of the emperor as holder of 
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the Mandate of Heaven and supreme ruler in the world. In recent years, the trib- 
utary system regained has prominence, as scholars, pundits, and politicians look 
to history as a guide to how an ascendant China may use its new influence and 
power. Some argue that past understanding of the tributary system has been overly 
facile, a misleading and essentializing caricature of China's foreign relations that 
obscures striking parallels with other major early modern empires.”4 One hopes 
that scholars will essay integrated analyses of Ming imperial rhetoric, geopolit- 
ical demands, court politics, economic burdens, and military capabilities. In a now 
classic study, Arthur Waldron demonstrated that the Ming state’s massive invest- 
ment in the construction and maintenance of the Great Wall resulted not from 
unchanging cultural preferences, but as a compromise solution to unresolved 
political, intellectual, and economic tensions surrounding dynastic defenses and 
foreign relations. His central concern was, however, was not the practice of Ming 
diplomacy per se.”° Focusing on the gap between symbolic rhetoric preferences 
and “hard realpolitik strategic culture,’ Alastair Johnston rejected the characteriza- 
tion of Chinese foreign relations as fundamentally war-averse, an image primarily 
derived from a particular reading of the classical textual tradition, noting instead 
the Ming state’s readiness to use force both in external extermination campaigns 
and against Mongols raiding in Ming territory.”° Johnston's study also focuses pri- 
marily on Ming approaches to the Mongols and is not concerned with the specifics 
of how the Ming state attempted to shape neighbors’ behavior. Drawing on struc- 
tural realism, Yuan-kang Wang has stressed that the tribute system was “a function 
of material power” and that “behind the facade of harmony and benevolence lay 
the iron fist of military force?®” Many more empirical and conceptual studies are 
needed before a clear understanding of Ming foreign relations is possible. Jurchen 
and Mongol nobles, patriarchs of Tibetan religious orders, sultans of Central Asian 
city-states, kings of Chosén Korea or Le Vietnam, and the military authorities 
of Muromachi Japan varied in terms of rhetoric and practice far beyond the dis- 
tinction sometimes drawn between countries that used the Sinitic script (such as 
Korea, Vietnam, Ryukyu, and Japan) and all the rest. Although they may enhance 
narrative clarity and conceptual elegance, blanket terms like Mongols, Jurchens, 
Tibetans, and Yao efface the diversity of leaders (including the nature of their au- 
thority, preferred modes of interaction, geographical span, and sheer numbers) 
with which the Ming state and its local representatives maintained relations. To 
give a sense of the variety of leaders that the Ming state engaged on a regular basis, 
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let us briefly consider just two contrasting examples, the Chos6n dynasty and the 
Mongols. 

Among all its neighbors, the Chosén dynasty best conformed to the ideals of 
the tribute system and most closely resembled the Ming’s political organization 
and cultural traditions. In fact, in most ways it was exceptional and should not 
be taken as a representative illustration of the tributary system at work.®® It was 
a sedentary society with relatively clear borders, a stable hereditary ruling house 
headed by a king, a clearly articulated bureaucracy divided into civil and military 
branches, and a literate aristocratic elite with a deep and multifaceted engagement 
with Chinese literature, history, philosophy, military science, medicine, arts, and 
political institutions. The Chos6n court strove to adhere to Ming diplomatic pro- 
tocol, including regular delivery of felicitations to the emperor and the imperial 
family, presentation of stipulated tribute, consistent use of deferential titles, lan- 
guage, and notification of important domestic political developments (most espe- 
cially matters related to the king and heir apparent) and foreign relation issues of 
common interest.?? 

Despite the Chos6én court’s efforts to observe Ming diplomatic protocol and its 
reputation as “a land of propriety and righteousness,” its political traditions and 
socioeconomic structures diverged from those of the Ming and it never aban- 
doned its pursuit of dynastic interests.!°° Chos6n kings seldom enjoyed the power 
or stature of Ming emperors; aristocratic pedigrees loomed far larger for Chos6n 
than Ming elites; the Chos6n economy was far smaller, less commercialized, more 
regional, and much more dependent on slave labor.!”! In the realm of foreign rela- 
tions, the Ming and Chos6n ruling houses clashed periodically over their borders 
(particularly during the fourteenth century), relations with Jurchen nobles, terms 
of trade, and the portrayal of the Chos6n founder in official Ming publications. The 
Chos6n court aggressively lobbied influential members of the Ming court (from 
senior ministers to lowly eunuch attendants) and important border officials to 
shape Ming political, military, and ritual decisions (including recognition of kings 
who came to power through usurpation and coups détat).!°* The Chos6n court 
cultivated relations with Jurchen nobles, Japanese aristocrats (and warriors), and 
the Okinawan royal house, which it hierarchically structured in ways that often 
mirrored its own relations with the Ming.'°? The Ming court’s understanding of 
Choson court dynamics and domestic socioeconomic conditions was flawed and 
incomplete. Finally, this “ideal” tribute state switched its allegiance to the Ming’s 
greatest rival of the seventeenth century, the Qing dynasty, in 1636, nearly a decade 
before the Ming fell.'° 
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The social relations that grew out of empire both promoted and subverted Ming 
strategic objectives and ideological constructs. During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, Ming emperors demanded that the Chosén court provide eunuchs and 
less frequently women to serve within the imperial palace, where they should care 
for the emperor’s intimate needs. Despite service in Beijing, such Chos6n eunuchs 
retained ties to Korea, a situation that both the Ming and Choson courts attempted 
to exploit. The Ming court often employed Chosén eunuchs, who spoke Korean as 
their native language and understood court protocol as a result of training, as its 
official envoys to the Chosén court, where they were to pursue Ming interests. At 
the same time, the Choson court prevailed upon Korean eunuchs to provide details 
of Ming court politics and occasionally act as unofficial spokesmen for Chos6n 
interests. Such private lobbying had no place in the mode of exclusive ruler-to- 
ruler relations that the Ming court officially espoused. Nor was it consonant with 
the image of an earnestly obedient tribute state that scrupulously followed the 
directives of the Son of Heaven. Finally, Chos6n (and Chinese) eunuchs exploited 
their position as intermediaries with access to powerful men and women at the 
Ming court to seek wealth, influence, and status for themselves and their (usually 
male) family members. 

In contrast to the Choson dynasty, “the Mongols” from the late fourteenth to 
mid-seventeenth centuries were not a united polity under the leadership of a single 
ruler. In addition to the successors of Chinggis Khan and Qubilai who claimed 
privileged status as the Great Yuan ruling house (until the 1630s), a series of ambi- 
tious nobles from regional aristocratic orders from the eastern Mongolian steppe 
to Central Asia attempted to bring more people and territory under their direct 
control through marriage alliances, political jockeying, military force, and perhaps 
most importantly promises of material wealth.!° Thus, rather than a single king 
and single court, the Ming court interacted simultaneously with dozens of Mongol 
nobles of various pedigrees and spheres of influence.!°° Mongol rulers’ territory, 
vast and ill-defined in Ming eyes, and the array of steppe alliances, unstable and 
unpredictable when compared to a sedentary kingdom like the Chos6n, posed 
acute challenges to the Ming court. Its representatives, including civil officials, 
military officers, and Mongols and Muslim Central Asians in the employ of the 
Ming state, traveled to the borderlands and into the steppe to meet with both es- 
tablished leaders and up-and-coming men. Such meetings took the form of hunts, 
banquets, the exchange of gifts, formal presentation of imperial edicts, or informal 
negotiations with promises of military assistance, reminders of past favors and 
generosity, threats of recrimination, and a constant evaluation of self-interest and 
temporary alliances. The specifics of such interactions are poorly recorded, usually 
available only in formal Chinese-language pronouncements couched in terms of a 


105 Pokotilov 1976; Golden 2011, 91-116. 

106 Barfield 1989, 229-250; Rossabi 1998, 224-241; Jagchid and Symons 1989 also addresses Ming-Mongol 
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See Kim 1989, 1993, 1999. 
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mighty but compassionate Chinese emperor who sought to guide errant and often 
grasping Mongol leaders back into the Ming fold. Relatively few Mongol commu- 
nications to the Ming throne survive, and those that do are heavily edited Chinese- 
language versions. !°” 

As noted earlier, the Ming state sought to efface its competition with other as- 
piring rulers. Its rhetoric recognized no ruler commensurate to the Ming em- 
peror; nor did it acknowledge that fifteenth- and sixteenth-century steppe rulers 
such as Esen-Temiir (d. 1455), Dayan-qaghan (1464-1543), and Altan-qaghan 
(1507-1582) aggressively sought the obedience and allegiance of what the Ming 
considered subject peoples and polities.!°° Although many aspects of contemporary 
Mongolian empire-building are only poorly reflected in extant Chinese records, the 
repeated references to “traitorous” Ming subjects who allied with Altan-qaghan 
as political and military advisors, marriage ties with ostensible Ming allies such as 
the Uriyangkhad Déen, Fuyu, and Taining (on the Ming’s northeast border), and 
the loss of client states such as Hami (in today’s Xinjiang Autonomous Region, 
China) reveal that educated Chinese observers knew that the Ming Empire’s dom- 
inance was contested. Mongol leaders threatened the Ming state not only because 
they raided the border, seizing livestock, grain, and captives, but also because they 
constituted an alternate source of political patronage and military support. The 
same can be said of the Chos6n court, which supplied Jurchen leaders with titles, 
grain, access to frontier markets, and occasional military support in its effort to se- 
cure stable borders. 

Seen in this light, a major focal point of the Ming dynasty’s foreign relations was 
the effort to win allies and influence behavior through incentives.!° The Ming 
court offered valuable gifts such as gold brocade gowns, opportunities for lucra- 
tive, state-subsidized trade, official recognition and investiture as king or military 
commander that conferred a measure of political capital at home, the privilege of 
travel to Asia's greatest capital, access to the exclusive space of the Imperial City 
and audience with the emperor, and finally, implicit promises of material and mili- 
tary aid in times of crisis—in a word, a place in the Ming imperial order. Although 
it is tempting to conclude that neighboring peoples and polities discounted the 
formal structure and rhetoric of such relations as a vain-glorious charade, empty 
hubris to be endured as the price of gifts from the Ming throne and access to China’s 
economy, the value and understanding ofa place in the Ming imperial order varied 
according to time and region. Some Chos6n envoys were deeply moved by imperial 
court rituals, especially audiences with the emperor, recording not only their gran- 
deur and majesty, but also a sense that informed inclusion in such events distin- 
guished them from barbarians who were shown lesser favor and demonstrated little 


107 Deftly using a rare example of Mongolian-language communication to the Ming throne, Kim reveals a 
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appreciation of court protocol and its cosmological underpinnings. Far from wide- 
eyed ingénues, Chéson envoys were fully cognizant of officials’ corruption, lack- 
luster emperors, and venal bureaucrats, but they and their king valued their place 
in the Ming imperial order. Economic advantage figured far more prominently 
for Japanese leaders during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when domestic 
political control devolved away from both the court and the military government 
headed by the Ashikaga family that held power through the court’s authorization. 
Tribute tallies, issued by the Ming government and required by local authorities be- 
fore Japanese were admitted to the port of Ningbo, their cargoes inspected, prices 
set, trade conducted, and a portion of the mission escorted to the capital, became 
commodities that were bought, stolen, and occasionally forged.'!° 

Mongolian perceptions of the Ming imperial order raise several questions. One 
can point to the behavior of leaders like Esen, who in the mid-fifteenth century 
dispatched envoy missions to Beijing whose size exceeded regulations by a factor 
of 10 (and were correspondingly expensive to host), as cynical manipulation of the 
Ming imperial order designed to maximize economic resources and further po- 
litical consolidation on the steppe. This is part of a long-term pattern of interac- 
tion that Thomas Barfield calls the “outer frontier strategy,’ whereby steppe leaders 
intimidated the Chinese court with raids and, through alternating war and peace, 
extracted great subsidies and trade privileges.!!! Morris Rossabi similarly highlights 
the economic dimension of the tributary system, characterizing it as often little 
more than thinly disguised trade.'!* The emphasis that Barfield, Rossabi, and others 
place on the wealth to be gained through regulated trade and its importance to 
political consolidation is an indispensable counterpoint to an idealized Chinese 
rhetoric of the Son of Heaven bestowing generous gifts on obedient and faithful 
subordinates who were moved to offer local tribute without thought of profit or per- 
sonal advantage. 

However, to reduce the relationship to nothing more than extortion and subsidized 
trade is to ignore some key questions. Did contemporaries understand rulerships as 
ethnically or geographically circumscribed (self-enclosed and isolated) or as part 
of a more encompassing whole a la Stanley J. Tambiah’s galactic polity?!!* Based 
on Chinese and Mongolian documentary evidence, several scholars have observed 
that Mongols considered the presentation of gifts or tribute to the throne as “an 
act of allegiance in accordance with Central Asian traditions.”!!* If we grant some 
measure of commensurability and interaction of Ming and Mongol rulerships, how 
were such dynamics perceived and represented? Such questions are especially rele- 
vant given the legacy of the Mongol Empire, when Khans of Khans (qaghans) were 
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simultaneously Sons of Heaven (in eastern Eurasia), who claimed universal ruler- 
ship over highly diverse populations. From the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, 
Ming emperors periodically claimed rulership over the steppe and the sown, ap- 
pealing to the Buddhist concept of cakravartin, the universal ruler whose chariot 
wheels move without obstruction in all directions, as had Mongol khans during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and seventeenth centuries.'!> Sixteenth-century Mongolian 
chronicles celebrate military raids on Ming territory and rich booty-taking by 
Dayan-qaghan and Altan-qaghan, but they also acknowledge a special super- 
natural status for the mid-fifteenth century emperor, Zhengtong, and speak of “a 
China-Mongol state.’!!© Other Mongolian (and Chinese) accounts held that the 
Ming emperor Yongle was actually the son of Toghan-Temir (by a Yuan woman 
captured and added to the Ming founder’s harem), thus incorporating him into the 
Chinggisid lineage and in effect placing a Mongol on the Ming throne."” Finally, 
recent work by David Sneath has challenged long-standing, essentialized kinship- 
based models of tribes and clans, highlighting the constructed nature of polities 
and warning against a strict bifurcation between state and society.'!* As we rethink 
the nature of steppe political and social organization, we will need to reconsider the 
interplay of Mongol and Ming rulerships. 

The Ming court was one court among others in Eurasia, the Ming state one 
among many in the world. The Ming state’s specific objectives varied according to 
individual peoples or polity, but its overarching goals, such as security, extraction 
of resources, and political legitimization (international recognition), had ready 
parallels to other empires in other times and places. It showed limited interest in 
projecting its dominant cultural or ideological values, usually only insofar as they 
facilitated acceptance of a hierarchical order that granted the Ming pride of place. 
To achieve its security objectives in Eurasia, the Ming state adopted several main 
strategies, including military force, diplomacy, and the “soft power” elements of the 
tributary system, which shifted depending on the perspectives of individual rulers, 
dynamics of court politics, developments in wider political culture, and geopolitical 
circumstances. The Ming dynasty maintained sophisticated and flexible institutions 
to govern its varied and complex populations. The imperial state recognized diver- 
gent traditions of political organization and governance, understood that bord- 
erland populations were fluid, in both administrative and demographic senses, 
and realized that insistence on a monolithic system of rule throughout the empire 
was futile. Finally, no single enduring consensus unified the Ming throne, capital 
bureaucrats, local officials, educated men, or border populations on any question. 
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Divergent ideas and policies regarding the nature of “the Other” informed policies 
of interaction. Were non-Chinese populations inherently and inalterably alien, or 
were differences in language, dress, and other lifeways the product of divergent cul- 
tural and material conditions? Was the inculcation of proper moral values through 
education and gradual “mainstreaming” through integration into standard admin- 
istrative governance possible, or was the wiser course to reduce conflicts by keeping 
populations separate through self-rule? Ming observers engaged such matters as 
both metaphysical questions and domestic policy issues.!’? Parallel tensions shaped 
foreign relations, as officials and scholars argued whether fundamental differences 
between Chinese and “the Other” would inevitably lead to conflict best managed 
through minimizing contact, or whether a confluence of interests (and humanity) 
suggested that the mutual satisfaction of desires might lead to stability and some 
measure of peace. No single Ming answer to any of these issues ever emerged.!?° 
Intellectual fashion shifted; rulers and officials often viewed the world differently; 
rulers’ vision of the world diverged from that of their predecessors; and geopolitical 
questions seldom yielded easy consensus. 


Assessing the Ming Empire 


Until the mid-twentieth century, most histories attributed the Ming dynasty’s fall to 
political and moral failure. By the late sixteenth century, went this story, incompe- 
tent and/or disaffected emperors were unable or unwilling to fulfill their duties as 
rulers, a fatal flaw in a system that depended so heavily on a single man, the Son of 
Heaven. Decisions were left unmade, key government posts remained unfilled, fac- 
tional conflict left unchecked, taxes misspent, and corruption and misery ignored. 
Asa result, rebellion exploded, and the dynasty fell. 

In more recent decades, several other explanations have gained currency. Among 
the first scholars with a strong grasp of Ming primary materials to write about the 
Ming’s fiscal administration in English, Ray Huang developed an interpretation 
that was both elegantly simple and historically informed. At the broadest level, 
he argued that the Ming dynasty’s fiscal and administrative systems were funda- 
mentally flawed, incapable of coping with demographic change, economic trans- 
formation, or new geopolitical demands. Basic tax rates were too low, imperial 
revenue too reliant on agriculture, accounting practices too primitive, and dynastic 
institutions too hidebound. Although Huang acknowledged change and reform, he 
consistently highlighted the Ming state’s ideological and institutional limitations. 
In his voluminous writings, Huang offered both detailed discussion that drew on a 
close reading of a wide range of materials and easily digestible take-away points. His 
work remains broadly influential today, most especially for scholars who are not 
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Ming specialists but who are interested in the period or the dynasty for comparative 
purposes. They might well ask, however, if the dynasty was so flawed in so many 
ways from so early, how did it manage to oversee the world’s most populous country 
for more than two and a half centuries?’”! 

In addition to older explanations that privileged moral-political failure and 
Huang’s institutional stasis model, some scholars have drawn attention to the im- 
portance of silver flows and their interruption to the Ming economy and polity. 
They argue that disruption of the flow of New World silver to China exacerbated late 
Ming economic and monetary problems by reducing silver’s circulation. !?” The cor- 
relation of epidemic disease and climatically induced economic, social, and polit- 
ical dislocations on the Ming’s collapse has also been examined.!”? Yet others stress 
flawed military strategy in the suppression of domestic rebellion and the increas- 
ingly dangerous threat of the emergent Manchus in the northeast.’** Thus, rather 
than insist on a mono-causal explanation of a complex historical event (or series of 
events), we could do worse than to agree with one leading specialist, who concludes 
that the combination of fiscal insolvency, rebellion, Manchu military might, and the 
weather conspired to end the Ming dynasty.!”° 

This chapter has focused on the Ming dynasty largely in the context of continental 
Asia since that was the focus of its interests and challenges, but maritime dimensions 
of the story cannot be ignored. Several generations ago it was common to write about 
the arrival of the Portuguese and Spanish in East Asia during the sixteenth century 
as the beginning of the end for not only the Ming dynasty but also Chinese impe- 
rial power as a whole; it was one episode in a triumphalist narrative of the dynamic 
West’s rise and the moribund East’s decline. In more recent decades, scholars have 
in contrast stressed that such encounters were largely conducted on Chinese (and 
later Manchu) terms. !7° Rather than remaking East Asia, the Portuguese insinuated 
themselves into vigorous Asian maritime trade networks, negotiating long-term use 
of a port (Macao), exploiting commercial opportunities created by tensions among 
the major regional actors (principally the Ming throne, Chinese coastal interests, 
and Japanese traders), and seeking accommodation with the Ming state and its local 
representatives through gifts, offers of military assistance (such as forging cannons), 
and nominal acceptance of Ming protocol.!?” Viewed from Western European 
history’s perspective, one might explain the Portuguese’s limited impact as a result 
of its character as a “trade empire.” However, when considered in a global context, 
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perhaps the more compelling explanation was the Ming Empire’s resilience. When 
the dynasty fell in 1644, it was not at the hands of a European power but, as Pamela 
Crossley describes in Chapter 29 of this volume, the Qing, a multiethnic polity from 
Manchuria that skillfully exploited the Ming government's fiscal straits, climate- 
induced difficulties, and political turmoil.'?8 

The Ming Empire was not closed, isolated, or mired in the past. It conducted 
relations with polities that varied in scale, organization, and objectives. It incorpo- 
rated large non-Chinese populations through sophisticated military and admin- 
istrative institutions sensitive to the shifting demands of place and time. Far from 
all-powerful, the Ming state nonetheless oversaw the world’s largest populace; suc- 
cessfully recruited local elites through a civil service examination; extracted taxes, 
labor, and materials through an empire-wide bureaucracy; responded to natural 
and man-made crises; and adapted to long-term socioeconomic changes. Despite 
its lofty rhetoric of compassion for the people, moral rectitude, and adherence to 
the enduring ways of Heaven and the sages of antiquity, the Ming state and its local 
representatives did not shrink from the use of brutal military force and intimida- 
tion, nor were they were above deception and rank hypocrisy in dealings with dy- 
nastic subjects and neighbors who, while part of a larger imperial order, maintained 
their own perspectives and pursued their own interests. If in its final decades, the 
Ming state failed to meet new challenges nimbly enough to stave off the Qing dy- 
nasty, much of its institutional infrastructure would persist under the Manchus de- 
spite their markedly different vision of empire. 
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20 
The Delhi Sultanate as Empire 


Sunil Kumar 


The establishment of the Ghaznavid (977-1186) and the Ghurid (1163-1214/ 
1215) Sultanates in Khurasan in East Iran and the modern regions of Afghanistan 
was a part of the process through which the authority of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
devolved to local Sultanates throughout the Central Islamic Lands. It was addition- 
ally significant because it brought the northwestern tracts of the South Asian sub- 
continent, especially Punjab and eventually Sindh, under the political influence of 
these new political formations. While the Ghaznavid intrusions started as foraging 
expeditions in search of loot, they continued and enlarged in scope until by the 
late twelfth century the Ghurids had established garrison towns that stabilized the 
flow of tribute and plunder from North India. The consolidating of Ghurid outposts 
was carried out by Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din Ghuri (1173-1206), who encouraged 
investments in his new territories: seizing or establishing new towns as centers 
of military power and sites that absorbed the migration of military personnel in 
search of fortune; recruiting administrative personnel to organize fiscal and mili- 
tary affairs; and the first appointment of military slaves (bandagan) as governors.! 
Ghurid political and military interventions in South Asia are sometimes identified 
as the chronological beginning of the Delhi Sultanate and of processes that initiated 
Islamization and Persianization in the subcontinent.” The Ghurids could hardly be 
the conscious agents of such momentous events; their establishment were of more 
modest standing. Through the 1180s and 1190s, when the Ghurids first attacked 
and established dispersed garrisons in the modern provinces of Punjab, Sindh, and 
Haryana, and captured Delhi in 1192, they adhered to the Karramiya creed, a liter- 
alist interpretation of Islamic scriptures in considerable disrepute among scholastic 
circles because of their anthropomorphic over-readings.* Moreover, their military 
commanders in North India from the 1190s were overwhelmingly his elite mili- 
tary slaves (Mu‘izzi bandagan-i khass),* and the dynasty organized according to 


' On the Ghaznavids, see the still unreplaced Bosworth 1973 reprint and now Flood 2009 and Anooshahr 
2018b. For a comparison of Ghaznavid and Ghurid investments in India, see Kumar 2007. 

? For an early iteration of this argument, see Habibullah 1976 reprint, and for later revisions, Wink 1997 and 
Auer 2012. See Anooshahr 2018b for an important recent elaboration on the nature of Ghaznavid interven- 
tion in North India. 

3 Flood 2005. 

* Bandagan is the plural of banda, literally military slave(s). They would be graded according to years of 
service, proximity, and trust to the monarch. This trust would lead to their appointment as governors and mil- 
itary commanders, and Persian sources, like the thirteenth-century chronicler Juzjani 1963-1964, describing 
them as bandagan-i khass. Since they were slaves and without a social identity of their own, they were given 
new names by their masters which included the nisba, which indicated their social or regional identity. Slaves 


Sunil Kumar, The Delhi Sultanate as Empire |n: The Oxford World History of Empire. Edited by: Peter Fibiger Bang, C.A. Bayly, 
Walter Scheidel, Oxford University Press (2021). © Oxford University Press. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780197532768.003.0020. 
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Ghurid traditions of governance closer to tanistry and coparcenership rather than 
the Ghaznavid paradigm of absolutist monarchical rule idealized in eleventh- and 
twelfth-century Persian literature.° 

The Ghurid bandagan in North India were the slaves of the ruler of Ghazni 
Mutizz al-Din Ghuri. Since Abbasid times, Muslim state-craft had often relied on 
recruiting an elite guard of slave soldiers to fashion the monarch with a degree of 
independence from entrenched political networks. As is the case with all slaves, 
these mamluks or here bandagan, were natally alienated and socially dead, but they 
were different from agrestic and domestic slaves since they were specially trained 
in warfare and governance, carefully nourished as intimates within the household 
of the Ghurid monarch, and gradually introduced to public power and responsi- 
bility. The dyadic ties between the slave and their sultan-master were assiduously 
created and tested before the bandagan were appointed to distant garrison towns 
(iqta’s, wilayats) as governors. The distance and consequent independence from 
their master was tempered, or so the Persian chroniclers writing about this period 
would suggest, by their affective ties of dependence and loyalty.® 

This was also certainly an exaggeration. In the years after Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din 
Ghuri’s death (1206-1220s), his military slaves did not remain loyal to his successors 
in Ghazni. They successfully petitioned for their freedom, they were in conflict with 
each other over precedence, and they strove to turn their governorships (iqta’s) 
into autonomous realms during the decades of the early thirteenth century. Hence, 
these decades would make more sense if they were appropriately understood as 
the period of the North Indian Sultanates when the regime based in Delhi was not 
the most significant in the congeries of ambitious principalities.’ Judging by the 
patterns of immigration in the early thirteenth century, the significant center of 
power was initially regarded as Lahore, then Uchch and Multan, and—only after 
incessant military campaigns that lasted until 1228—Delhi. 

‘The slow rise to power of Delhi was aided by the invasion of Afghanistan by the 
Khwarazm Shah, followed very quickly by the invasions of the Mongol Chinggis 
Khan and his retinues. These invasions commenced in 1215 and definitively snapped 
the ties of the North India Sultanates with Afghanistan. Other than destroying the 
Ghurid Sultanate and Ghazni, the Mongol invasions also sapped the resources of 
Sultan Nasir al-Din Qubacha (1206-1228), the ruler of Uchch and Multan, pro- 
viding the newly enthroned ruler of Delhi, Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish (1210- 
1236), the opportunity to gradually expand his influence and defeat his rivals. 
Although the Mongols would continue to ravage the tracts of Punjab and Sindh 
through the next half-century, they rarely intruded into the tracts surrounding 


would carry the nisba of their master: hence Mu‘izz al-Din’s slave would carry the nisba Mu‘izzi and later 
Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish’s slave would be called the Shamsi bandagan (see later in the chapter for further 
details). 


5 Kumar 2007. 
6 Fakhr-i Mudabbir 1927; Kumar 2005. 
7 Kumar 2007, ch. 2, “The Sultanates of North India: The Mu ‘izzi Maliks in Hindustan,” pp. 46-128. 
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Table 20.1 Delhi Sultanate Regimes, 1206-1526 


Mamluk Regime Khalaji Regime Tughluq Sayyid Dynasty Lodi Dynasty 

1210-1290 1290-1320 Regime 1414-1451 1451-1526 
1320-1414 

Shams al-Din Jalal al-Din Khalaji Ghiyas al-Din Khizr Khan Bahlul Lodi 

Iltutmish 1290-1296 Tughluq 1414-1421 1451-1489 

1210-1236 1320-1324 

Nasir al-Din ‘Ala al-Din Khalaji Muhammad Sikandar Lodi 

Mahmud II 1296-1316 Tughluq 1489-1517 

1246-1266 1324-1351 

Ghiyas Mubarak Shah Firuz Tughluq Ibrahim Lodi 

al-Din Balban Khalaji 1351-1388 1517-1526 

1266-1287 1316-1320 


Delhi and the modern region of Haryana. The presence of the Mongols created a 
political barrier between North India and Afghanistan, providing the Delhi sultan 
the context to militarize his regime for defensive purposes and the opportunity for 
his realm to appear as the refuge of Muslims fleeing Mongol depredations.® The 
latter would linger as an important characteristic of the Delhi Sultanate through 
much of its history in the coming centuries. 

The emergence of the Delhi Sultanate was a slow, discontinuous process and as 
we turn to its study in somewhat greater detail, it is perhaps relevant to clarify at 
the outset that it was not one homogenous dynasty: the appellation refers to a se- 
ries of dynasties that had their capitals in Delhi from ca. 1210 to 1530 cz. Table 20.1 
provides a brief outline of these dynasties and some of their monarchs referenced in 
this chapter. 

This listing obscures the level of internecine conflict that bisected the politics of 
the Sultanate.? It also obscures the attenuated control that these regimes had over 
much of North India and the Deccan for the larger period of their governance; their 
conquests were frequently ephemeral, with annexed areas constantly searching 
for autonomy from Delhi. Hence the need for the further historiographical clari- 
fication: if the Delhi Sultanate is regarded as an “empire,” it is usually done so as a 


8 Jackson 1990b; 1999, 24-34. 

° To appreciate the level of conflict that cut through these years it might be useful to keep in mind that 
the Mamluk regime actually comprised three dynasties: originally established by Qutb al-Din Aybeg (1206- 
1210) with his capital in Lahore; Shams al-Din IItutmish (1210-1236) and Ghiyas al-Din Balban (1266-1287) 
with their capitals in Delhi. Each of these monarchs were military slaves of their predecessor. The Khalajis 
were in fact two cousin lineages, ‘Ala al-Din Khalaji (1296-1316) seized the throne after killing his uncle, 
Jalal al-Din Khalaji (1290-1296), and the Tughlugs saw a change in dynasties when Firuz Tughluq (1351- 
1388) seized the throne after the death of his cousin, Muhammad Tughluq (1324-1351). Between the Khalajis 
and the Tughlugs there was a brief interregnum when a slave of Mubarak Shah Khalaji (1316-1320) seized 
the throne. Although the Sayyids (1414-1451) and Lodis (1451-1526) managed to stave off challenge from 
members of their family, conflict with siblings and cousins rent the Lodi state. I have distinguished between 
the polities mentioned in Table 20.1, some as regimes and others as dynasties, since strict patrilineal descent 
was not evident under the first three. The difference had political ramifications—in their respective political 
organization and in their politics of succession, and I discuss these later in the chapter. 
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precursor, and as is the fate of many precursors, a smaller, less efficient version of 
the grander Mughal Empire.’° 

Creating a hierarchy of empires based on their abilities to manage vast, contrasting 
territories and people is hardly useful. As the chapters in this volume underline, 
the understanding of empires, territories, and subjects has to be pliable enough to 
embrace political formations that are temporally and spatially very different from 
each other.'! The Delhi sultans may not match the Mughal rulers in their ability to 
maintain the integrity of their domains, but the difference itself makes it worth- 
while to probe the reasons for the high regard proffered to these regimes a lot 
more seriously. The Delhi Sultanate straddled three centuries in the Middle Ages 
that reflected dynamic social and cultural change, and the transient nature of their 
political formations was not unusual for their time. And yet, the Delhi Sultanate 
differed from its peers in the unique ways in which the traditions of governance that 
emerged during their period of rule created the sense of a composite empire that 
outlasted its individual regimes. As a result, the larger question that this chapter 
engages with relates quite precisely to this discordance: What was it about the Delhi 
Sultanate that led its many observers to note and yet disregard its discontinuities 
and fragments, commending the political formation instead as a monolithic empire 
that bestrode the history of India from the late twelfth through the mid-sixteenth 
centuries? 

Within this expansive question are smaller ones which require some detailing 
because of their particular historiographical complexities. To begin with, it is 
important to keep in mind that the Persian chronicles (tawarikh) report on the 
Delhi Sultanate in a largely synchronic manner. While they sometimes describe the 
Sultanate in the most inflated terms, they rarely display any concern for historical 
processes or structural changes. The histories mention differences in the fortunes of 
the regimes that comprised the Sultanate but usually ascribe these shifts to monar- 
chical agency. In other words, the Persian evidence provides little explanation for 
the structural integrity which they ascribe to the Sultanate, focusing instead on the 
idiosyncrasies—good or bad—that sometimes gripped its dynasts. The structural 
features that they associate with the Sultanate are “Islamic” and/or “Turkish’— 
religious and ethnic markers that homogenized and distinguished their rule from 
preceding and subsequent political formations. Little historiographical attention 
was paid to why Persian chroniclers resorted to such discursive appellations; they 
were often uncritically appropriated into modern scholarship. One consequence 
of pursuing such a reading was the positing of the Sultanate as the first great rup- 
ture in Indian history, when the ancient-feudal-Hindu world gave way to the 
medieval-centralized-Muslim/Turkish one. It set the Sultanate apart from all other 
regimes, marking it, in the words of two well-known historians, their contrasting 


10 Habib 1997, 91, noted: “This empire [the Mughal] not only united the large part of India within its 
limits, but also attained a degree of centralized authority and stability far surpassing that of any of the earlier 
dynasties of the Sultans.” 

1! Subrahmanyam 2001. 
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perspectives notwithstanding, as the “Foundation of Muslim Rule in India,” and the 
creation of an “Indian medieval economy.’ !” 

While this chapter disagrees with these readings, it does so by focusing on its pri- 
mary question: the nature of the Sultanate as an empire. The lineaments which gave 
the Sultanate its character as an empire were historically constituted by multiple 
agencies and not just those of the conventionally understood state. These agencies 
remained centers of power, oftentimes of robust influence, through regime change, 
the collapse of monarchical authority, and transitions in their own constituencies. 
As a result, the historiographical distinction sometimes made between the two 
phases, the empire as hegemon distinguished from the empire in decline, does 
not make much sense in the context of the Sultanate.!? We can comprehend the 
Sultanate as “empire” only if we can disaggregate the structures that comprised 
power and authority until they are no longer coeval, even if they are supportive of 
the “idea” of a monolithic state. 

In the following three sections of the chapter, I chart the histories of these agents 
and ideas and how they shaped the Sultanate world. I commence this diachronic 
analysis in section 20.1 with a narrative outline of the various dynasties, their dif- 
ferent backgrounds and seizure of power, expansion and contraction of territory, 
economic and fiscal management, administrative and military personnel, and the 
governance of subjected people. Section 20.2 takes a more precise look at the social 
history of the Sultanate, keeping in mind the complex expansion of the participants 
involved in the making of the regimes, the contested idea of the Muslim commu- 
nity, their contextual locations, textual production, and its relationship to discursive 
modes of communicating power and authority. The concluding section (20.3) goes 
back to the question of empire to consider the emergence of a transregional polit- 
ical system that was ultimately pretty ephemeral when considered conventionally 
as a state formation, but which generated synthetic ideas of a state and politics, a vo- 
cabulary of service and participation, of skills that could be gained and reproduced, 
cultural mores that identified the parochial-rustic from the urbane-cosmopolitan. 
These were lived changes even if, given their pre-modern provenance, they were 
seldom self-reflexively articulated or theorized. We can access them in the textual 
records of the period as descriptions of actions, as incidental explanations of events, 
and the historian can notice the impact of history in the difference with which these 
ideas were communicated over time. These were centuries of momentous change 
that retrospective accounts in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would 
historiographically differentiate from their own world as the period of the Delhi 
Sultanate. 

The materials in the three sections obviously interweave with each other, es- 
pecially since they are diachronically organized to identify conjunctures and 
transitions across a variety of themes and principal actors. It is important to 


12 Habibullah 1976; Habib 1978. 
13 Lal 1980; Jackson 1999. 
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comprehend how the sixteenth-century Sultanate was very different from that of 
the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries, but it is equally important to notice 
how the transformations carried with them aspects and concerns of earlier periods. 


I. Sultanate Regimes, Territories, Economies, and Politics 


As mentioned earlier, the origins of the Delhi Sultanate are to be found not in the 
Ghurid campaigns in North India, but amidst the body of personnel who broke 
away from the Ghurid patrimony and created their autonomous North Indian 
Sultanates during 1206-1228. Mu‘izz al-Din Ghuri’s reportedly sanguine expec- 
tations notwithstanding, intense competition consumed his polity on his death in 
1206. Minhaj-i Siraj Juzjani, a thirteenth-century chronicler, recognized Ghazni, 
Lahore-Delhi, Uchch-Multan, and Lakhnauti as the major contenders for power, 
but there were clearly other important garrison towns as well—Bayana and Awadh, 
for example—striving to maintain their autonomy during these conflict ridden 
years.!4 


The Thirteenth Century: Turkish Bandagan and Déraciné 
Traditions under Stress 


Delhi emerged as the paramount Sultanate in North India only around 1228, ab- 
sorbing its contenders, excluding Ghazni, which had by now lapsed into the control 
of the marauding Chinggisid forces. The reigning sultan of Delhi, Shams al-Din 
Iltutmish (1210-1236), was a slave of Qutb al-Din Aybeg, one of Mu‘izz al-Din’s 
slave commanders, and he marshalled his forces under his own senior Shamsi 
bandagan-i khass.'° Iltutmish was an Olperli Turk, and many of his elite slaves 
were of disparate Turkish and Mongol ancestry, brought to Delhi by merchants 
from trade marts like Bukhara, Samarqand, and Baghdad. There were some slaves 
of other ethnicities as well (notably Hindu Khan, captured from Mihir in Central 
India), but Iltutmish gave them all Turkish titles, using the ethnonym to under- 
line their exclusiveness and framing their dyadic relationship with their master 
with ethnic markers.'® Iltutmish’s reliance on his Shamsi bandagan-i khass as 
governors and generals did not alter through his reign, despite the considerable mi- 
gration into North India of experienced military commanders from distinguished 
lineages fleeing from the Mongols. The remarkably selective patronage of déraciné 
personnel would become a notable characteristic of succeeding Delhi sultans. As 


M Kumar 2007, 46-128. 

15 See note 4 for the explanation of these Persian terms. “Shamsi” refers to the monarch’s name, Shams al- 
Din [Iltutmish], and khass communicates that the slave is regarded as special and elite because he has gained 
the trust of his master. 

16 Jackson 1990a, 1999, 2006; Kumar 2006. 
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would also Iltutmish’s recruitment of the Persianate ahl-i qalam, the people of the 
pen (the ‘ulama and the secretarial classes), whose coveted skills in record keeping, 
diplomatics, and jurisprudence pragmatically led the monarch to ignore their past 
records of service with his competitors.'” It was this patronage of the literati that 
won Iltutmish such encomia and respect in a huge corpus of chronicles and Sufi 
literature which ranged over time, but this high regard was not transferred to his 
descendants.'® 

Characteristic to a slave regime where dynastic traditions were weak, succes- 
sion to the throne followed an irregular pattern after Iltutmish’s death. The mon- 
arch was succeeded by a son, a daughter, a son, and a grandson, all within 10 years, 
and finally by his youngest son Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud II (1246-1266). 
Iltutmish’s descendants fought long but losing battles with the Shamsi bandagan, 
their father’s military slaves who had been appointed as governors of vast ter- 
ritories and large armies. They constantly intruded in Delhi politics, effectively 
dictating terms to Iltutmish’s successors. Fairly quickly within the three decades 
of conflict, the khass slaves of Iltutmish were replaced by junior bandagan who 
were not socialized in maintaining their master’s vision of a paramount, mon- 
olithic Sultanate to the same extent as their predecessors. They provided feeble 
support to the monarch and competed with each other over precedence. The 
slave governors located in the eastern province of Lakhnauti (modern Bengal) 
and the Punjab and Sindh provinces in the west were the first to break free from 
Delhi’s supervision. Those in the “core territories” from Awadh-Kara on the River 
Saryu in the east, to Samana-Sunam in the Punjab on the west, sought to resist 
the intrusion of Delhi by consolidating their home bases and allied with neigh- 
boring chieftains.!? After two decades of conflict among the Shamsi bandagan 
and successive Delhi sultans, in 1254, Ulugh Khan, a junior, newly purchased 
slave in Iltutmish’s reign and now the commander of the Shivalikh territories in 
the northwest, seized definitive power in the capital. He took the title of na’ib-i 
mulk, the deputy of the realm, seizing the throne as Sultan Ghiyas al-Din Balban 
in 1266, after a possible coup, the details of which Persian chroniclers like Ziya al- 
Din Barani refused to divulge.”° 

Barani’s selective rendition of Balban’s reign (1266-1287) was also evident in 
his focus on tropes of Sassanian kingship—courtly ritual and pomp, and careful 
attention to social hierarchies—supposedly invoked by the monarch as the pri- 
mary means to restore the authority and dignity of the Delhi sultan.?! Lost in the 


17 Kumar 2007, 212-237; 201 4a, 75-83. 

18 The chronicles were written in diverse literary styles—tabagat, managqib, and adab—and the mystic liter- 
ature, surviving from the fourteenth century, comprised the discourses of the Sufi preceptors (malfuzat) and 
a biographical encyclopedia (tazkira). For an overview of Sultanate chronicles, see Hardy 1966 and Kumar 
2007; for the Sufi literature, see Habib 2016b; Ernst 1992; Lawrence 1978; Kumar 2007. For the review of 
Iltutmish in this literature, see Kumar 2007, 130-138, 234-235. 

19 Jackson 1999, 44-70; Kumar 2007, 129-191. 

20 Jackson 1999: 61-76; Kumar 2007: 238-286. 

21 Tripathi 1978, 33-38; Kumar 2007, 305-324. 
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dissimulation was how the Sultanate had altered in the six decades of conflict, 1236- 
1290. In Iltutmish’s reign, the Shamsi military cantonments had only limited control 
over their immediate hinterlands: they controlled the shahr wa qasaba wa muzafat 
(i.e., “the towns, adjoining forts and neighborhoods”). The state derived its revenue 
from plunder and tribute remitted by military commanders during their seasonal 
campaigns after the monsoons and through the winter and early summer months.” 
But the ephemeral control over the agrarian economy meant that the state was not 
as yet reliant on agrarian taxation. By the 1250s, as Shamsi military commanders 
competed with each other, there was increasing lethargy in responding to the 
sultan’s directives to participate in campaigns, as well as uncertainty regarding the 
transmission of revenue from their territorial charges, iqta’. But perhaps most crit- 
ically, the slave governor, muqti, sought to root himself as an autochthon with local 
alliances that integrated his territory within the networks of neighboring pastoral 
and agrarian economies. Sultanate chroniclers read the attempts of the military 
commanders to establish local alliances and expand their agrarian base as a dire 
threat—but this reading came from the perspective of Delhi. Juzjani, for example, 
regarded Qutlugh Khan's conflict with Balban as a sign of rebellion—the alliances 
of the muqti‘ with local chieftains and natives, the mutawattinan, were seen as an at- 
tempt by the local commander to establish his own homeland (watan), to go native, 
and repudiate his ties with the Muslim community.”* 

By the 1250s, the relationship between the Delhi sultan and his subordinates 
was prone to rupture at critical junctures, and the metropole’s assertion of au- 
thority under Balban meant constant military campaigns—against recalcitrant 
Shamsi governors and increasingly into the countryside, against their local allies. 
Barani gives a vivid account of Balban’s campaigns in the regions surrounding 
Delhi and in the lands between the Jamuna and Ganga rivers (the doab). During 
these campaigns, forests were cleared, new roads and forts constructed, the newly 
deforested lands given to freshly recruited Afghans and others as rent-free lands 
(mafruzi) and brought under cultivation. New forts were constructed to protect 
trade routes, and village marts (qasbas) now connected Sultanate garrison towns 
with their rural hinterland in areas surrounding the capital.” 

The geopolitics of Balban’s age demanded a reorientation of his regime from its 
original, largely urban profile. Together with smothering local insurrections, the 
fear of Mongol depredations also forced him to divert his resources to local gov- 
ernance. Paradoxically, the decline in the intensity of Mongol depredations aided 
his efforts at local consolidation. Balban’s reign coincided with the formation of the 
Ilkhanid realm and the end to fraternal relations between the collateral Chinggisid 
lineages, the Jochid, Chaghatayid, and Tuluyid branches, after the death of the 
Mongol Great Khan Mongke.”° Afghanistan and parts of Khurasan were occupied 
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by Neguderid troops. These troops were eponymously named after their military 
commander, Neguder, at one time serving with the Jochids in the Trans-Caucasus 
regions. Their prior affiliation with the Jochids meant that they were in conflict with 
the Il-Khanids in Iran and the Chaghatayids in Transoxiana in the mid-thirteenth 
century, and their presence in Afghanistan provided the Delhi Sultanate with a sig- 
nificant buffer. 

Like Iltutmish, Balban appointed his elite slaves to strategic commands, extending 
the benefits of recruiting déracinés and the socially marginal by deploying Afghans 
whose rustic presence in Sultanate polity was lampooned by the Persian chroniclers 
of the capital. Balban seldom recruited old Sultanate elites, and only after a judi- 
cious vetting. These coercive trends should not be overstated, however. On the 
death of his senior slaves and other subordinates, Balban sometimes gave service 
opportunities to their sons, a development that was also suggestive of the ability of 
these commanders to entrench themselves and their families in political networks 
that made their deployment indispensable in the processes of governance. 

Toward the last years of Balban’s reign (1280s), Mongol campaigns renewed 
as the Neguderid buffer was gradually dispersed. Balban’s descendants faced 
this challenge: his eldest son, Muhammad Khan, governor of Punjab, died while 
countering a Mongol raid in 1286. The Mongol contingent included elements of 
the dispersed Neguderids, even as some members of the group had migrated and 
sought service with the Delhi sultan.”° Together with other Mongol auxiliaries 
(like the future Sultan Jalal al-Din Khalaji, 1290-1296), they were a new force 
raised by the Delhi sultans to garrison the Punjab frontier tracts. Other new 
elements in the Sultanate forces are evident in Prince Muhammad’s own allies 
as he patrolled the Punjab frontier. According to ‘Isami, Prince Muhammad had 
married the daughter of a “Hindu” chieftain Rai Kalu, an alliance with the pro- 
verbial “native” frowned upon by the political elite of Delhi.”’ It is this marriage, 
Ziya al-Din Barani hints, which made Prince Muhammad's son, Kaikhusrau, un- 
acceptable to Delhi courtiers as a possible successor to Balban.”8 The emergence 
of dangerous “outsiders” in the political affairs of the Sultanate was decried by 
Barani as he narrated the reign of Balban’s grandson, Sultan Kaiqubad (1287- 
1290), when the “sons of slaves” (maulazadas) and Mongol new-Muslims (nau- 
Musulman) were influential in the capital. Besieged by ambitious commanders 
in Delhi, Kaiqubad chose a military commander from the frontier, Jalal al-Din 
Khalaji, to consolidate his position. This only enhanced competition within the 
dispensation, leading to Kaiqubad’s murder and the seizure of the Sultanate by 
Sultan Jalal al-Din Khalaji (1290-96).”° 


26 Jackson 1999, 103-122, especially pp. 115-116, 119-122, 328, for the Neguderids. See also Aubin 1969. 
27 Tsami 1940, 180-181. 
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The Fourteenth Century: Rooting of Sultanate Elites 


The duration of the Khalaji (1290-1320) and Tughlugq regimes (1320-1413) marked 
an immediate change in the profile of the ruling families of the Sultanate and the 
ruling cohort that brought them to power. Neither Jalal al-Din Khalaji (1290-1296) 
nor Ghiyas al-Din Tughlugq (1320-1324) were slave commanders; they were, respec- 
tively, of Turkish and Turko-Mongol (Neguderid) antecedents. Both had spent their 
early careers as Mongol auxiliaries before seeking service as frontier commanders 
of the Sultanate. There are scant details about the early years of either commander 
or their rise to political prominence, but this did not deter Amir Khusrau from 
eulogizing their abilities as guardians of the frontiers of Islam and protectors of the 
Sultanate. Despite their alleged fame, Delhi’s entrenched elites gave them little sup- 
port; they were “outsiders” who threatened the status quo. Both Jalal al-Din Khalaji 
and Ghiyas al-Din Tughlug were of relatively humble social profile, traders and mil- 
itary adventurers seeking their fortune, somewhat like the other Mongol émigrés 
that Barani had derisively described as nau-musulman (new Muslims).°° 

Although immigration, from Afghanistan especially, had continued through 
the thirteenth century, this had little impact on Delhi and court politics; the ar- 
rival of the Khalajis and Tughlugqs and their cohort was different. They were the 
new political elites of the capital. Amir Khusrau had divulged that Ghiyas al-Din 
Tughluq’s retinue included a mix of marginalized social groups like the Khokhars, 
the Mongols, and the nomadic Turkic Ghuzz. 

Persian chroniclers tangentially referenced the fissures created by the presence of 
these “outsiders” in Sultanate society. 3! Barani noted, for instance, that the residents 
of the old city (Dihli-yi kuhna) communicated their animosity toward Jalal al-Din 
Khalaji on his accession (1290) and he therefore chose to reside in the adjoining 
city of Kilukhri, a day’s march away. When Ghiyas al-Din Tughluq seized power in 
1320, he lived briefly in his master’s capital of Siri but moved quickly to his own re- 
doubt of Tughluqabad (1323). Eventually Muhammad Tughluq was so fed up by the 
arrogance of the residents of the old city that he forced them to evacuate and travel 
to Daulatabad in the Deccan. The old city was converted into an army camp filled 
with newly mustered peasants from the Ganga-Jumna do-ab.*? 

Political consolidation for the Khalajis and Tughluqs was further complicated by 
the claims of their families to a share in the patrimony. Offices and governorships 
were distributed to lineage members, but practically every succession was disputed.*? 
The ambitions of siblings and collateral lineages also led monarchs like ‘Ala al-Din 
Khalaji (1296-1316), Muhammad Tughlug (1324-1351) and Firuz Tughlug (1351- 
1388) to deploy military slaves where Turks were still respected, although bandagan 
of other ethnicities started gaining prominence as well. In a move that at times 
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created great confusion in a later historiography on the Sultanate, “Turk” would con- 
tinue to be used as an exonym, quite devoid of any formal ethnic implication, but ap- 
plied to describe Sultanate military elites signifying those who possessed power and 
authority, qualities that were also coupled with arbitrariness.** 

Sultanate governance labored to control the new agrarianate expanse which 
continued to extend after Balban’s reign. Forested tracts were brought under cul- 
tivation and the exactions on the local chieftains and gentry were immense during 
the reigns of rulers like ‘Ala al-Din Khalaji (1296-1316). Barani suggests that 
‘Ala al-Din had the area under cultivation measured, and that 50 percent of the 
estimated yield was collected in cash. These fiscal measures assumed the wide dis- 
persal of Khalaji administrators over much of North India, the actual dimensions 
of which the nature of the available evidence allows us to only vaguely estimate. 
Certainly such a measure could only be imposed if the Sultanate received local col- 
laboration. Barani notes that the local chieftains and landed gentry were severely 
suppressed by ‘Ala al-Din, an aggressive intervention that could not be sustained 
by his successors.* There is increasing evidence through the fourteenth century of 
Sultanate administrative staff who were converts to Islam and whose pedigree was 
scathingly recollected by Barani. Barani’s bigotry was not shared by the sultans; the 
vizier of Firuz Tughluq, the famous Khan-i Jahan, was a Brahmin convert to Islam, 
originally known as Kannu, captured during Sultanate campaigns in South India.*° 

Barani’s account of Khalaji and Tughluq administration reflects a clear appre- 
ciation of the intimate connection between gathering revenue for the state and an 
equitable sharing of agrarian surplus that did not impoverish the peasantry. This, 
however, might also have been a trope echoing old ideologies regarding the “circle 
of justice” and providing justice and equitable governance to the peasantry and 
other laboring classes, serving the author’s eventual denouement of the harsh na- 
ture of Muhammad Tughluq’s reign.°” 

Military campaigns, the dishoarding of wealth, the clearing of forests, the vitality 
of inter-regional trade—all of these developments had encouraged a great move- 
ment of people, creating a vast network of intellectuals and the piety minded. These 
factors had also made social hierarchies and settlements in the Sultanate garrison 
towns and their hinterlands far more complex to manage in the fourteenth cen- 
tury.** It had also created considerable social mobility and vast ambitions that were 
not sated by authoritarian interventions from distant Delhi. Throughout the four- 
teenth century the Sultanate sought to control its increasingly complex population 
through its provincial governors, mugqti, but the huge amount of local initiative 
and resources available to these personnel, and their propensity to ally with local 
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political groups, meant that they could often only be controlled in the short dura- 
tion, even by ambitious, aggressive monarchs like Muhammad Tughluq. 

The inability of the Sultanate to effectively harness the agrarian resources of 
its North Indian territories to sustain its political ambitions was evident in its re- 
lentless military campaigns in search of loot and plunder. ‘Ala al-Din’s campaigns 
into Deogir (1296, 1307, 1314), Gujarat (1299-1300), Ranthambhor (1301), 
Chitor (1303), and Malwa (1305) set up the foundations for successive raids into 
the Deccan, which continued under Mubarak Shah Khalaji (1316-1320), Ghiyas 
al-Din Tughluq (1320-1324), and Muhammad Tughlugq (1324-1351). Campaigns 
were launched as far south as Madura in Mabar on the Coromandel Coast, the 
dishoarded wealth yielding vast amounts of gold, elephants, and horses. As in the 
early Mu‘izzi campaigns in North India, the Khalajis and Tughlugs established gar- 
rison towns to manage recurrent raids and to control the hinterland, but in the long 
run, distance, social and cultural differences, and local ambitions of the contestants 
made integration into the Sultanate impossible.*° The dire need for these resources 
was accentuated by Delhi’s definitive loss of Lakhnauti and the source of much 
needed silver and war elephants from the east. Indeed, the campaigns into South 
India brought valuable resources, but the infusion of gold also destabilized the 
value of silver. Muhammad Tughluq’s effort to overcome this quandary through 
the minting of debased coinage was symptomatic of Sultanate efforts to stay within 
tested processes of governance even as the world around them was altering at a dy- 
namic pace.*” 

Toward the last quarter of the fourteenth century the autonomy asserted by 
Firuz Shah Tughluq’s provincial governors was attributed by court chroniclers to 
the monarch’s mild, forgiving temperament, a gloss that could not hide the cen- 
trifugal pressures always present in the organization of the Sultanate and its dis- 
memberment commencing earlier in Muhammad Tughlugq’ reign.*! In 1342 ‘Ala 
al-Din Bahman Shah established the Bahmanid Sultanate. ‘Isami, who was to write 
his Futuh al-Salatin two decades later, explained to his readers that the “Sanctuary 
of Islam” had now shifted from Delhi to Daulatabad, the Bahmanid capital. 


The Long Fifteenth Century 


Many historians date the “decline” of Delhi’s imperial stature to the reign of Firuz 
Tughluq and the sacking of the capital by Timur in December 1398.” But as we 
have already noted, the devolution of authority to provincial governors was not a 
novelty, nor did Timur’s invasion create the circumstances for the political dismem- 
berment of the empire. Provincial governors had constantly tested Delhi's authority 
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Table 20.2 The Indian Sultanates, ca. 1350-1550 


Delhi, Haryana, Western Gangetic Plains Bengal 

Sayyid dynasty: 1414-1451; Ilyas Shahis: 1345-1414, 1437-1487; 
Lodis: 1451-1526; Husayn Shahis: 1494-1539; 

Early Mughals: 1526-1540; Surs of Bengal: 1539-1564 


Surs: 1540-1555 


Gangetic Plain, Central India, and Gujarat Rajasthan—Rajput lineages 


Jaunpur—Shargis: 1394-1479; Rathors of Marwar and Bikaner 
Lodis: 1479-1526 Sisodiyas of Mewar 

Malwa—Ghurids: 1401-1436; Tomars of Gwalior: ca. 1398-1516 
Khalajis: 1436-1531 Baghelas of Baghelkhand 

Gujarat— Muzaffar Shahids: 1391-1583 

Deccan South India 

Khandesh—Faruqi Sultans: 1370-1601 Vijayanagar regimes: 

North and Central Deccan—Bahmanids: Sangama dynasty: 1344-ca. 1485; 
1347-1527 (and then Bijapur, Golconda, Saluva dynasty: ca. 1485-1505; 
Ahmadnagar, Bidar, and Berar) Tuluva dynasty: 1505-1542; 


Aravidu dynasty: 1542-1660s 


successfully, and as Table 20.2 underlines, the Tughlugid dominion was already 
parceled among provincial governors during Muhammad Tughluq’s reign, much 
before Timur’s invasion. 

Timur’s invasion did not merely devastate Delhi, but left open the possibility of 
a later intervention; he appointed Khizr Khan as his deputy to oversee Timurid 
interests in the Punjab marches. Khizr Khan (1414-1421) went on to seize Delhi 
and establish the Sayyid dynasty (1414-1451). The new regime recognized the 
Timurid Shah Rukh as their overlord, a huge transition in relationships for the 
Sultanate that had regarded the Chinggisid descended states across the Indus as 
their inveterate enemies. The cessation of conflict in the northwest facilitated an- 
other spurt in immigration in the fifteenth century, and among the new émigrés it 
was the arrival of the large number of Afghans that altered Muslim demography in 
North India in the long duration. Unlike their earlier numerically small numbers, 
Afghan groups now arrived in large agnatic descent groups, one of which went on 
to capture Delhi and establish the [Afghan] Lodi dynasty (1451-1526), and after a 
brief Mughal interregnum (1526-1540), the Sur dynasty (1540-1555). 

Developments in monarchical ideals that had already been innovatively shaped 
by Mubarak Shah Khalaji (1316-1320), who had taken the title of caliph, and Firuz 
Tughlugq, whose genealogy of Delhi sultans claimed inherent charisma for the high 
office, were further honed in the fifteenth century by Khizr Khan’s exalted claims to 
Sayyid status and descent from the family of the Prophet and ‘Ali.** The most cre- 
ative reordering was done by the Afghans whose kindred groups were masked as 
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agnatic and eponymous descent lines.** The Afghans made virtue of their rustic rep- 
utation; they prized honor, chivalry, and loyalty, deliberately parodying Persianate 
urbanity, such as the one vouchsafed by the chronicler Barani. As a result, quite 
in contrast to Barani’s Persianized paradigm of the thirteenth-century monarch, 
the withdrawn, exalted Balban, the sixteenth-century Afghan chronicler Mushtaqi 
spoke nostalgically of Sultan Bahlul Lodi’s reign (1451-1489). He was the acces- 
sible, just, concerned comrade whose cohort spoke of him endearingly as “Ballu.” 
The déraciné bandagan were no longer the epitome of loyalty; they had given way 
to the brother (biradar) and the ally-retainer (naukar), people who were free and 
of honor, but whose loyalty to their master was as commendable as that of a slave.*° 
This age was aware of birthright, and when the Khalaji dynasts of Malwa (1436- 
1531) competed with the Lodis for mastery over North India, their chroniclers 
fashioned a genealogy which made them sons-in-law of the Chinggisids, akin to 
Timurid Guregin, superior in status to the Sayyid clients of the Timurids and their 
servants, the Lodis.*° 

Even if it were territorially attenuated, the Delhi Sultanate under the Lodis and 
Surs successfully managed to hold its own against dynamic competitors (regimes 
identified in Table 20.2). Universal among all these regimes were traditions of 
alliances with local chieftains who invariably claimed the caste name reserved for 
warriors, Kshatriya. Other than the emergence of the Rathors of Mewar and Sisodias 
of Mewar, dynasties that would gain a great reputation eventually, this was also the 
period when lineages such as the Baghelas established their chieftaincies close to 
Sultanate territories, but protected by inhospitable terrain and forest. The Baghelas 
controlled regions south of the Ganges, their redoubts sheltered in the ravines and 
forests of the Chota Nagpur Plateau but controlling rich agricultural tracts proxi- 
mate to Varanasi and the river ferries at Kara.*” All these regimes also relied upon 
administrative elites of mixed denominations whose protocols of state manage- 
ment reflected considerable similitude, the differing political and cultural afhliations 
of ruling elites notwithstanding. Also common to these regimes were strong 
relationships with pietistic elites, endowments to local shrines, and patronage to lit- 
erary production in Persian and the vernacular Hindavi/Bhaka, of a literature that 
was often touched by sophisticated mystical cosmologies.*® More than courtly pa- 
tronage, however, the distinctive intellectual movements that so marked the unique- 
ness of this period were sustained by overlapping networks of these litterateurs and 
scholars that radiated to the far reaches of the subcontinent. It is the resilience and 
spread of these intellectual traditions and their proponents that would leave a huge 
impress on the practice of governance later under the Mughal regime. Quite in con- 
trast to the relatively restricted political world of the urban garrisons of the thirteenth 
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and fourteenth centuries, extolled as the realm of the great Delhi sultans by Persian 
litterateurs, it was the long fifteenth century and the complex constituency of the 
fifteenth-century Sultanate and the intellectual networking of this world that would 
have the greatest impact on later political formations.” 

‘The changes in the texture of governance, where cultural creativity and political 
negotiation resided together with military intervention, are well captured in the 
political language of the century where the non-Muslim Vijayanagar rulers of the 
Deccan, in constant aggressive competition with the Bahmanid (and its successor) 
Sultanate(s), would stake its status by taking a title appropriate to its Islamicate 
cultural milieu: “sultan among Hindu kings” (Hindu-raya-suratrana).°° Similarly, 
Vidyapati, the polymath Brahmin author residing in the north Bihar region of 
Mithila, would extol mythologized Brahmin and Kshatriya courtiers responding 
honorably to the call of duty in the service of Delhi sultans in his Purusa Pariksa.>! 
The embracing of people and spaces within an expansive cultural realm that was 
dialogical and multilingual was symptomatic of the great circulation of political 
traditions and knowledge systems that went beyond the formal administrative and 
military ambits of Sultanate governance. To comprehend this expanse it is impor- 
tant to consider more carefully the changes that transpired in Sultanate society and 
its settlements. 


II. Lordship, Community, and Territory, and 
the Making of the Delhi Sultanate 


Four interrelated elements from the brief narration of the politics of the Sultanate 
need to be foregrounded as we turn to consider thirteenth- to sixteenth-century 
social and cultural transformations that helped in creating and sustaining the sensi- 
bility of empire for such a long period of time. 

The first relates to the constant migrations of Muslims that occurred into the 
subcontinent from the northwest, starting from the invasions of Mu‘izz al-Din 
Ghuri at the end of the twelfth century, peaking at different moments, but contin- 
uing relatively uninterruptedly through the thirteenth into the sixteenth centuries. 
Other than émigrés, there were also some converts, their numbers as well as their 
prominence increasing in the social and political affairs of the Sultanate into the 
fourteenth century. The impact of these new participants in Sultanate society 
was felt at different levels: émigrés, and in one instance a slave convert (Khusrau 
Khan Barwarid 1320), became sultans, both constituted the military, administra- 
tive, and courtly elite, and they populated the army and urban settlements in sig- 
nificant numbers and at different levels. The presence of these people introduced 
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considerable complexity and heterogeneity in the polity which Persian literary 
records frequently recounted—not usually as a positive development but as a chal- 
lenge to both the political integrity of the Sultanate and the quality and homoge- 
neity of an urbane, united Muslim community.°* 

This brings us to the second point critical to understanding the social and cul- 
tural moorings of the Delhi Sultanate—the non-Muslim “Other,” often referenced 
in Persian chronicles as “Hindu,” a term signifying in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries a resident of al-Hind, the lands beyond the River Indus (Sindhu), and 
not a religious community. Sultanate sources from this period were usually careful 
to discriminate among those they described as “Hindu’”—elites were referenced 
by their titles: Ray/Rana (king/chieftain); thakhur, khut, mugaddam (“big-men’; 
clan/lineage/village leaders). They would use the caste name “Brahmin” to desig- 
nate the priests, the pious literati, or an occupational term (which had more covert 
caste insinuations) to describe the baqqal (grocer/merchant), or mali (gardener). 
Everyone else, including the bandits in the countryside, was described as “Hindu.” 
Although the terminology might appear vague, it was remarkably nuanced in 
making a precise class of non-Muslims anonymous; “Hindu” then came to possess 
a relatively expansive sense to identify an infidel who was also outside the urbane 
traditions of decorum.*? 

Non-Muslims appeared briefly in Sultanate texts, usually as antagonists de- 
feated soundly by the “armies of Islam,’ but their rare and unexpected appearance 
as “Ranagan and Thakurran, as allies and adjunct members in the armies of the 
Delhi sultans, warns us about reading the sanitized Persian records too literally.*4 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and especially after the Chinggisid 
invasions, Persian records produced for the Sultanate foregrounded the sense of a 
united Muslim community which abided by its traditions and retained its mono- 
lithic character. Not only did these texts ignore fissures within the Muslim com- 
munity caused, for instance, by immigration that we have just discussed—we need 
to therefore read their gloss on rebellion, sedition, apostasy, or heresy far more 
critically—but the content of their narratives frequently challenged their simple 
“Hindu-Muslim” binaries.°° In chronicles that otherwise have little to say about 
“Hindu” participation in the Sultanate, we need to recollect the earlier mentioned 
example of Balban’s eldest son, Prince Muhammad, who was married to the 
daughter of Rai Kalu. Recollect also the daughter of the Bhatti pastoral chieftain 
married to Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq’s father, an affinal tie that brought a maternal 
uncle, Rai Bhiru/Pheru, into the monarch’s intimate circle, and who protected him 
from court intrigue and an assassination attempt.°° These instances may be only 
from courtly circles, but they surface randomly at every level of Sultanate society, 
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emphasizing how the Sultanate could not have survived at different junctures 
without the skilled service of masons and laborers who constructed their capitals 
and hydraulic systems, or the food and other supplies brought to Sultanate cities 
and its armies while on campaign by merchants (baqqals and banjaras), or the 
translators (tarjumanan) who guided its soldiers and administrators through unfa- 
miliar territories. The nature of the Persian records makes it difficult to ascertain the 
scale of this collaboration, and as we approach the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
as the example of the Brahmin author Vidyapati clarifies, we have to appreciate not 
only the escalated scale of this collaboration, but also the circulation and appropri- 
ation of knowledge and cultural mores that penetrated previously inviolate textual 
restraints.°” The point is worth stressing because the complex relationship between 
the Muslim and non-Muslim included both intense battle and collaboration. These 
relationships should not be excised within mutually exclusive linear narratives or 
equally problematic processes of acculturation between the binaries of “Hindu 
and Muslim.” It might be more useful to consider this as a “dialogic world” with 
multiple nodes of power that had their own precise configuration and histories, in 
conversation, responding and learning from their interactions because they pos- 
sessed both the requisite skills to process multiplicity and the political agency to use 
contingencies creatively. 

This point might be further clarified if we remain attentive to the third aspect of 
the Sultanate, which describes its regimes as “Muslim” and “Persian” in their ori- 
entation. Such a synchronic typology was deliberately constructed in the Persian 
records of the period and it glossed the quality and the processes that were captured 
in such an orientation. We remain ignorant of the concerted efforts made to so- 
cialize émigrés and converts into a community of Islam, a Sunni jamaa ummah, 
or the nature of the resistance provoked by such crusades. The Delhi Sultanate was 
impacted by earlier intellectual developments within the Sunni Muslim community 
in the central Islamic lands which had reached a general consensus regarding the 
mode of accessing God’s revealed law embodied in the Shari'a and the role of jurists 
and theologians, the ‘ulama, as the possessors and transmitters of this textualized 
knowledge. Mysticism, especially after the intervention of al-Ghazali (d. 1111), also 
emphasized the importance of this corpus of knowledge, and many Shari‘a-minded 
‘ulama could also be mystically inclined. There were, on the other hand, many Sufi 
teachers, pirs, and shaykhs who did not give the textualized juridical interpreta- 
tion of the Shari'a canonical status, suggesting that an intuitive, interior truth that 
novices could gather through rigorous spiritual training from a guide, a pir, was a 
possible, even preferable alternative.°® 

Mystic idea and belief in miraculous interventions by God’s agents in the lives of 
mortals was widely prevalent in Afghanistan and North India during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. But after the Chinggisid invasions it was the ‘ulama that felt the 
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urgency to recreate the Sunni jamaa ummah out of the disparate émigré communities 
fleeing into North India. This ambition received the support of the Delhi sultans. 
Critically, the Delhi sultan and his military cohort could not intervene in the realm 
of the Shari‘a—they lacked the requisite knowledge, the social backgrounds, and 
the comportment. Instead of a direct intervention, they empowered the ‘ulama by 
constructing monumental sites where the Shari'a and the Persianate urbane traditions 
of Islam could be taught. They constructed mosques and festival grounds, spaces 
of congregational assembly, education, and the reproduction of Islam.°? Education 
remained informally organized through the thirteenth century, but by the fourteenth 
century and starting from ‘Ala al-Din’s reign (1296-1316) there were signs of a nas- 
cent but ambitiously conceived program of endowments of madrasas (schools).°° 

A textually organized orthopraxis that could discipline the customs and 
traditions of the little communities of Muslims, insinuating them within the vast 
Muslim fold, served as an important mode of disciplining that appealed to the Delhi 
sultans. Throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there were periodic 
public inquisitions, mahzars, and exile of antinomian preachers and those mystics 
attempting to establish hospices in the urban centers of the Sultanate. The popu- 
larity of Sufi practice always made intervention in this arena fraught with danger, 
and only some sultans—IItutmish and Firuz Shah Tughlugq, primarily—managed to 
escape censure by successfully deflecting the responsibility for these coercive moves 
largely onto the ‘ulama.°! 

The response to these measures was very mixed. The effort to ensure stability and 
status quo was supported by the predominantly Persianate secretarial staff assidu- 
ously recruited by the Delhi sultans. It is in their histories that Delhi was given the 
stature of Qubba-i Islam, the sanctuary of Islam, an epithet that placed the Sultanate 
capital as the center, the most important town for Muslims in Hindustan. But the 
process met with strong resistance and there was considerable ambiguity even 
among the chroniclers, many of whom were also mystically inclined. Chroniclers 
like Barani and ‘Isami included eulogies to their respective pirs in their histories. 
These authors described Delhi as Qubba-i Islam or Hazrat-i Dehli (Sanctuary of 
Islam or Majestic Delhi), and it remained unclear whether such a regard for Delhi 
was because of its sultans or the many shaykhs, resident and buried in the capital. 
All the various claims and counterclaims for the lordship of Delhi were not as sig- 
nificant as the basic detail that by the fourteenth century Delhi had gained a more 
general credibility as the capital of the Sultanate and of the Muslims in Hindustan. 
Fluctuations in its territorial extent and the success or failure of its regnant monarch 
as a military commander and protector of Muslims could mean rise and decline in 
the fortune of the residents of Delhi; it did not diminish the import of the capital 
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rendered in so many texts as the axial city of Islam in Hindustan. We need to keep 
in mind therefore, that beyond the rise and fall of the great monarchs and their 
empires the hegemonic thrall of Delhi as the center of power and culture was also 
the product of Sufi ability to convince believers that their masters, buried in the city, 
protected Muslims in Hindustan. 

The fourth and final point extends this carefully fashioned idea of community and 
studies it in relationship to concepts of “lordship” and territory as they developed 
during the Sultanate. “Lordship and community,’ of course, has a specific cachet of 
meanings relating to master, vassal, and the church in medieval Europe.® In dif- 
ferent ways this chapter has already suggested that the sense of “lordship and com- 
munity” under the Sultanate was very different from that of feudal Europe. It could 
be argued that conceptually there was an inverse relationship between community 
and lordship in the Sultanate world, since organic hierarchies within the commu- 
nity were disrupted when individuals of humble social status were invested with 
high military command.™ But this conclusion would not be entirely correct since 
the Sultanate was constantly beset by political turbulence as the déraciné sought to 
perpetuate their power, attempting to transform governorship into social capital, 
trying to establish themselves as lords and aristocrats of a local community.® 

Although these events were ubiquitous from the mid-thirteenth century, these 
historical processes were glossed by Persian chroniclers and reported from the per- 
spective of Delhi. These texts condemned ingrate governors for their alliances with 
the natives, in the process frequently erasing past records of their glorious service 
to their master. Instead their silences and evasions evicted these governors from 
the community of Muslims since they had gone native. In the Persian records, 
Sultanate territory and the Muslim community could slide into each other and ap- 
pear coeval. Asa result, alliances with groups of non-Muslims beyond the territory- 
community dyad sanctioned by Delhi were treated with acute suspicion. This is 
where the condominium of interests between the ‘ulama, the administrative elite, 
and the Delhi sultans proved to be very useful. The rebellion of Tughril, the slave 
governor of Bengal in 1280, and ‘Ala al-Din Khalaji’s clandestine march into Deogir 
in South India from his governorship in Kara in 1296 were regarded as a chal- 
lenge to Delhi’s authority, not just because of the governor's temerity at not sharing 
revenues with Delhi, but because the raising of resources and local military per- 
sonnel, establishing a homestead and transforming his governorship into a home- 
land amounted to sundering his and the province’s links with Delhi, the Qubba-i 
Islam, the Sanctuary of Islam.°° The formal declaration of independence by the gov- 
ernor and assumption of the title of sultan was moot; his actions were already sus- 
pect since they had crossed the discursive frames in which lordship and community 
were conceptualized. 
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In an unexpectedly coherent fashion, this idea of lordship and community was 
also imbedded in Sufi ideas. In the table-talks (malfuzat) of the Sufi pirs gathered by 
Sijzi and Qalandar (early fourteenth century), lordship of the Muslim community 
was granted by God to his special friends, awliya. Like Sultanate governors, these 
awliya had prescribed territories demarcated as their ministry. But there was also 
a hierarchy among these friends, and fourteenth-century Sufi literature was clear 
in identifying that the pir of Delhi, Nizam al-Din Awliya, was the sultan of all the 
shaykhs.®’ The epistemic correlation of the table-talk literature with Persian court 
chronicles was important in Sufi discourse, though it always remained unstated but 
nevertheless quite unmistakable, that lordship of the Muslim community resided 
with the pir and not the reigning Delhi sultan. 

Through the fourteenth century, the expansion of the Sultanate into the Deccan 
and its eventual loss of control due to the increasing efforts of governors to entrench 
themselves in their homelands made it difficult to leave the relationship between 
lordship and community inchoate. A Sufi biographical encyclopedia of the mid- 
fourteenth century, the Siyar al-Awliya, (The Lives of Saints), was the first to un- 
equivocally clarify the paramountcy of the pir over the sultan. In this important 
rendition there was marked tension in the discussion of lordship and territory: if 
the sultan of all the shaykhs reigned over the hearts and soul of the Muslim com- 
munity, the deputies of the pir possessed little historical agency over their spiritual 
territories.©* But unlike Sultanate governors, the pir’s deputies possessed moral 
qualities of lordship and, as revered members of local communities, received the 
allegiance of their respective congregations. 

The territorial and social expansion of the Sultanate and the Muslim com- 
munity placed stress on old formulations regarding lordship and territory, 
and these underwent considerable shifts in the fifteenth century. Some of these 
were a consequence of the social profiles of the Afghans under the Lodi and Sur 
dynasties, and others of the manner in which Sufi-sultan relationships had started 
to be already narrated in the late fourteenth century. Quite uniquely among 
Sultanate chroniclers, the accounts of the Afghans foregrounded their ethnicity, 
emphasizing that this was sustained by their agnatic ties and cultural mores. In 
this recounting, Afghan rusticity was carried as a noble badge of honor; commu- 
nity was foreshortened to privilege blood lines and Afghan ancestry, claiming that 
these ties also provided Afghan lineages a unique, primordial standing within 
the Muslim community. With a more pliable, historical sense of the community, 
Afghan chronicles had little hesitation in recounting the humble social origins of 
their protagonists, their heroic ventures in transcribing their own fate, and their 
innate moral spirituality that drew the benediction of Sufi pirs. Together with the 
exigencies of alliances that cut across blood lines during state formation under 
the Lodi and Sur dynasties and their discipleship with Sufi masters that did not 
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adhere to agnatic boundaries, the social organization of the Afghan lineages al- 
tered considerably. Despite the appearance of new kindred groups, the vocabulary 
of “brotherhood” and neo-eponymous lineages was still relevant in their inflated 
claims to precedence. What remained as a source of friction were notions of lin- 
eage and individual prerogative—lordship within the community—and the mate- 
rial manifestation of these claims by demands over rights to territory. Under the 
more intrusive rule of Ibrahim Lodi (1517-1526) there was fierce opposition to 
the sultan’s attempts to subvert the autonomy of the Afghan chieftains, a crisis that 
eventually led to the fall of the dynasty.°? 

The Afghans were not unique in the shaping of certain aspects of a new moral 
political code in the fifteenth century. The competitive dyad over precedence be- 
tween the sultan and the Sufi, first explicitly narrated in the mid-fourteenth century 
Sufi text, the Siyar al-Awliya, was eventually resolved in favor of the Sufis and their 
recognized precedence over both the spiritual and temporal domains. Aspects of 
this discursive engineering were visible in the literary production that occurred in 
the fifteenth century in Malwa, Gujarat, and the Bahmanids in the Deccan; in all of 
them the Sufi connection would dominate.”° The particular resolutions of this rela- 
tionship could differ considerably: in his fifteenth-century retrospective account of 
Sultan Firuz Shah Tughlugq, ‘Afifkeyed in the prospective sultan’s search for benedic- 
tion from the great Sufi pirs before ascending the throne of Delhi. This was the sign 
of Firuz Shah's piety, eventually manifest in his Shari‘a-minded rule, an aspect that 
the monarch had also self-reflexively broadcast.’' The combination of these qualities 
set him apart as a paradigmatic Muslim monarch. The astute historical resolution by 
‘Afifneeds to be appreciated here: even as Firuz Shah Tughluq presided over the ma- 
terial dissolution of the Delhi Sultanate, he was credited with lordship blessed by “the 
friends of God” together with the (no longer quite that abstract) concept of upholder 
and protector of the Shari'a, the individual who could congeal political fragmenta- 
tion. This was, of course, of salience to the Muslim community in the face ofits many 
divisions. ‘Afif’s reading of Firuz Tughluq’s reign reoriented the long history of the 
Delhi sultans and of the Sufis in Hindustan very creatively, but it could also do so ef- 
fectively because such a past could now be mobilized around Hazrat-i Dehli. 


Conclusion 


In the late sixteenth century, almost two centuries after the end of Firuz Shah 
Tughluq’s rule, the Akbarid chancery undertook the task of contextualizing their 
sovereign’s reign in the long history of Muslims in India. A number of texts did this 
in very creative ways, but Nizam al-Din’s Tabagat-i Akbari (The Pasts of the Akbarid 
Dispensation) stood out for its dramatic departure from a chronological regnal 
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history to a history of India organized as a sum ofits territories. Nizam al-Din organ- 
ized his Tabagat into nine sections, with the first a recounting of the rulers of Delhi 
until the accession of Akbar, and the remaining eight providing a serial account 
of the various provinces—the kingdoms of the Deccan, Gujarat, Malwa, Bengal, 
Jaunpur, Kashmir, Sindh, and Multan—from the time they sundered their relations 
with Delhi to their annexation and unification again under the great Mughal sov- 
ereign Akbar. The Tabagat foregrounded the histories of the Delhi Sultanate and 
the Mughal dynasty as the period of unity and empire that framed the intervening 
fifteenth century of disunity and fragmented regional rule. It was significant that 
the Tabaqat framed the history of their rule in this way, but it carried even greater 
import when, a few decades later, this history of Hindustan was recounted and 
enlarged by Firishta to include the regions of South India still outside Mughal con- 
trol. By modern standards Firishta’s was the first comprehensive history of “India/ 
Hindustan” and it was also one of the early histories to be translated into English by 
Alexander Dow in 1768 and by Jonathan Scott in 1794. These communicated the 
history of India in a European language and with it the sense of the Delhi Sultanate 
as an imperial precursor of the Mughals.” 

Although Nizam al-Din’s and Firishta’s histories continued to be interrogated and 
refined by successive generations of historians, it is significant that modern positiv- 
istic and materialist notions of empire accessed and confirmed the vision of these 
early-modern narratives in writing a modern political-economic history of the 
state. Lost in transmission was the telling context of why a Mughal text congealed 
the regimes of disparate Delhi sultans into a composite Sultanate that was regarded 
as the pre-history of the Mughal Empire. This was somewhat akin to the choice that 
Sultanate historians displayed when they looked toward the Ghaznavids and the 
Seljugs for cultural inspiration, ignoring the Ghurid-Shansabanids because they 
did not quite measure up to the levels of imperial urbanity that “the people of the 
pen” deemed as a legitimate heritage. 

There is no gainsaying that by modern yardsticks, the several regimes that 
comprised the Delhi Sultanate were unsuccessful in their political and economic 
endeavors at controlling and integrating large territories over the long duration. But 
the Sultanate was more than the sum of their sultans, their campaigns, and their 
administrations. Between the military adventurers of different backgrounds, the 
‘ulama, the Persian secretarial classes, and the Sufis, they created a complex and 
variegated vision of power and authority, which made Hazrat-i Dehli into the “axis 
of Islam.” Even during the apogee of its most ambitious political ventures, rival 
perceptions of lordship and community were manifest in the ambitious efforts of 
military adventurers to shrug off prejudice, sometimes inverting to their advantage 
its normative inequalities. Sultanate governors claimed that they were like slaves, 
even as they sought greater autonomy. And in the intellectual discussions and dia- 
logue between courtiers and Sufi masters, textual innovation transpired along paths 
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created by social and intellectual networks that sustained the dissemination of ideas 
and teachings. Coming together during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
of expansion and opportunity, these cultural resolutions identified pathways and 
questions that continued to tease and provoke for decades to come. The Mughal 
chronicler Nizam al-Din was not unique in recognizing the deep historical signifi- 
cance of the Delhi Sultanate. But even as he gathered its significance, Nizam al-Din 
can also mislead us, as indeed might have been his intention: unlike his presenta- 
tion of the past, which would always underline political deficiency, the empire of 
the Delhi sultans was always more than the congeries of its rulers and dynasties. 
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Zi 
Caliphs, Popes, Emperors, Kings, 
and Sultans! 


The Imperial Commonwealths of Medieval Islam 
and Western Christendom 


Jacob Tullberg 


Around 800 cz, both Western Christendom and Islam were politically united under 
imperial structures, the Carolingian Empire and the Abbasid Caliphate, respectively. 
By the early tenth century, that unity was gone, yet the ideals of empire and cal- 
iphate remained, and the political history of the post-imperial Catholic and Islamic 
commonwealths in the five succeeding centuries cannot be written without appro- 
priate emphasis on these ideals. To understand why this is so, we must turn to a fa- 
mous episode of the first crusade. 


Antioch, Syria, June 28, 1098 


The large battle that was fought on this day constituted the great turning point of the 
First Crusade (1096-1099). The Christian army had besieged the city of Antioch for 
almost eight months before a renegade let them into the city on June 3. Only two 
days later, a large Muslim relief army under the command of Kerbogha of Mosul 
arrived. The former besiegers were now themselves besieged within the city walls, 
and were not even in control of the citadel. The supply situation in the Crusader 
army had been desperate even before it was barred from the countryside, and no 
new supplies were found inside the city.” In this situation, on the brink of total an- 
nihilation, a number of visionaries emerged among the poor pilgrims and civilians 
that accompanied the armed Crusaders. Among them was Peter Bartholomew, a 
Frenchman of dubious reputation, who convinced some of the leaders that the Holy 
Lance of Christ was buried beneath the floor of the cathedral. Workmen then dug an 
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excavation several feet down under the church floor, into which Peter Bartholomew 
descended and miraculously “found” the Holy Lance. 

Even if some leaders remained unconvinced about the authenticity of the lance, 
most commoners seem to have been enthusiastic, and everyone realized that if the 
army were to have any chance of success, or simply just survival, it had to fight an 
open battle immediately against Kerbogha. From a purely military point of view, 
the odds were extremely unfavorable. Kerbogha’s army was much larger than an- 
ything the Crusaders had encountered so far, and probably had a larger number of 
soldiers than the total number of knights, foot soldiers, servants, and poor civilians 
inside the walls. To this we can add the desperate provisional situation of the 
besieged. Not only people were starved, most animals had also been slaughtered, 
and the number of warhorses fit for fight was as low as 150-200. However, when the 
Christians deployed in six contingents outside the walls and advanced toward their 
enemy, Kerbogha’s army disintegrated completely. Many large units retreated even 
before they came in close contact with the Crusaders; the rest were roundly beaten 
and fled in panic. For the victors, who also captured rich treasures and supplies, this 
was nothing less than another miracle, a sign of providence and justification for the 
entire venture. 


Different Imperial Designs: The West after the Carolingians 


Clashing at Antioch were not only two armies and two religions, but also two po- 
litical units that can with some reservations be called empires, the Papal Empire 
and the Great Seljuq Empire. Neither of these were “classic” empires by 1098; that 
is, neither was governed by provincial governors under the firm control of a cen- 
tral government, and neither government received considerable annual taxes from 
its provinces.* The Papal and the Seljuq empires exhibited two different imperial 
designs, with a kind of federate rather than classic imperial structure.° 

But first, it must be clearly stated that classic, archetypical, imperial power is dif- 
ferent from royal power. Not only is it supra-regional (in contrast to regional royal 
power); it is, in its classic expression, universalistic, with an ambition of legitimate 
rule over the whole world. Because it is universalistic, it is not easily balanced with 
other formal bodies of authority. In the Islamic tradition, this power is vested in the 
Caliphate which, as we shall see, was claimed by a number of powerful rulers after 
the de facto fall of Abbasid power.® In post-Roman Christian Europe this power 
was claimed by the Byzantines,’ then from 800 cE also by a number of Frankish 
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sovereigns. In the second half of the eleventh century, yet another claimant arrived, 
the Roman pontiff.’ Despite all claims of universal power, both the Christian and 
the Islamic Ecumene ended up as commonwealths rather than empires.’ The ne- 
gotiation between regional and universalistic power in the two commonwealths 
had many things in common, but also significant differences. Many regional rulers 
aspired to conquest over as many territories as possible. At some point, they either 
had to be absorbed by or to challenge universal power. 

In the nineteenth century, the division of Charlemagne’s empire between his 
grandsons in 843 was widely conceived as the birth of France and Germany as sepa- 
rate and equal entities.!° This is completely ahistorical. The emperor remained em- 
peror even though the area controlled by him was effectively reduced in stages: first 
to around a third of the Carolingian inheritance, then to Italy, then to smaller parts 
of Northern Italy, before Otto I, king of the Eastern Franks, assumed the imperial 
title in 962. 

If something was new in the Ottonian period compared with the days of 
Charlemagne, it was the rapidly expanding Christian Church. Charlemagne’s em- 
pire was almost congruent with Latin Christendom if the most loosely attached re- 
gions are included (like the Lombard duchy in Southern Italy and the kingdom of the 
Asturias). But by the late tenth century, Roman Christianity was definitely outpacing 
the Roman Empire." It has never been satisfactorily explained why Christianity ex- 
panded only extremely slowly for half a millennium (450-950), then extremely fast 
for half a century (950-1000), and then again very slowly for another half millennium 
(1000-1500). But within a lifetime, the elites of Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, and Croatia converted to Christianity, thereby 
roughly doubling the land area of the Roman Church (though not its population). It 
is difficult to investigate the reasons for this expansion, since the countries in ques- 
tion did not yet produce much written material. We know that it was a conversion of 
elites. We also know that little emphasis was put on personal conviction, but far more 
on outer appearance. Norwegian historian Sverre Bagge noticed that the conversion 
of elites happened at a time when there was a sort of balance between Christian and 
pagan Europe.” The Christian center was sophisticated enough to act as a model for 
ambitious rulers in the pagan periphery. Yet the center was not powerful enough to 
conquer the periphery. Before that, in the age of Charlemagne, and after that, in the 
age of the Baltic crusades (twelfth-fourteenth centuries), no such balance existed. 
‘The center was then powerful enough to subdue and conquer the periphery. This is 
perhaps the closest we can get to an explanation with the evidence available. Unlike 
the continental Saxons around 800, the Danes, Magyars, etc., did not receive bap- 
tism at the point of a spear. By embracing Christianity, they took away one of the 
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major incentives or justifications for the emperor to wage war upon them—the result 
being that eleventh-century Christendom appeared very multipolar in the political 
sense, yet increasingly united in the cultural sense. Moreover, no king of the Western 
Franks after the final Capetian accession (987) apparently acknowledged the em- 
peror as his formal superior. In his eleventh-century chronicle, covering the years 
900-1044, Ralph Glaber described how the emperor Henry II was the temporal 
lord of the world and received an orb at his coronation as a token of this dignity 
(1014 cg), yet he also noticed how Henry some years later met with King Robert 
II of the Western Franks as a brother and equal.' By that time, universal imperial 
hegemony in the West had been reduced to a level where it was not so much a cere- 
monial fossil of earlier greatness, but rather a purely situational and contextual con- 
struct. The situations and contexts in which it made sense to consider the emperor 
as sovereign of the whole West beyond a Greater Germany in Central Europe and 
Northern Italy were not many and did not lead to anything. Indeed, from about the 
time of the First Crusade, the only imperial power in Western Christendom with 
the ability to exert power throughout the Roman Catholic world was the Roman 
Church, not the secular empire. This “German” empire was powerful enough to 
contest the papal power in Italy, but it had no say in the matters of Castile, England, 
Norway, etc.!* 

How did the bishop of Rome become a contestant in the pursuit of universal 
power? There were no such ambitions before the eleventh century. The pope was 
the highest-ranking priest, according to the teachings of the Catholic Church, not a 
secular ruler, at least outside the city of Rome and its surroundings. This changed at 
the contest of investiture. The latter was, ironically, initiated by the emperor Henry 
III, who in 1046 initiated a clerical reform under which simony (the purchasing of 
bishoprics) was condemned. In 1059, the pope demanded that simony only could 
be avoided if new bishops were elected exclusively by the clergy, without secular 
authorities having any influence at all. This included the bishop of Rome, who was 
to be elected by the priests of Rome’s cardinal churches. Since this clergy again was 
appointed solely by the bishops, the reform would mean a total independence of the 
ecclesiastical order. The emperor was furious, but the pope insisted, which provided 
the ground for a conflict that lasted until 1122, when a qualified papal victory on the 
issue of investiture was sanctioned by the emperor.!° In the process, the emperor 
had created anti-popes, and the popes had tried to assume the imperial prerogatives 
for themselves. 

In the Dictatus papae, a document issued by the pope in 1075, he claimed for 
himself universal power with the right to depose emperors or bishops at will; it stated 
that he could absolve subjects from the fealty to their superiors and that princes 
should kiss his feet.'® In other words, the pope, Gregory VIL, had tried to become 
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a real sovereign over Western Christendom—a classic emperor. Gregory failed in 
his endeavor and died in exile, after which followed a short reign by the weak suc- 
cessor Victor II. Then, Urban II was elected in 1088. During the following years, 
he consolidated and expanded his power and finally returned to Rome in triumph. 
Synods held at Piacenza and Clermont in 1095 marked his ascendance to undis- 
puted leader of the Roman Catholic Church. The hegemony also had secular po- 
litical aspects, but of a less ambitious kind than Gregory’s. Instead of true lordship, 
Urban managed to establish the synods summoned by him as supreme courts of ap- 
peal in Christendom; as places where complaints over princes could be heard, and 
emperors and kings corrected. In this situation, a request for military aid addressed 
to the pope by the Eastern Roman emperor took on new and added significance. 
‘The Byzantines had often been asking for military assistance from the West, but the 
request that reached Urban in the year 1095 could be interpreted as the Eastern im- 
perial sovereign asking his (older) brother for help, a welcome recognition of papal 
authority and supremacy. At Clermont, after other affairs of the reformed clergy 
had been settled, the pope called for the princes and knights of the West to help 
their Eastern brethren. Our most reliable source to the speech at Clermont, Fulcher, 
did not even mention Jerusalem, but only the Eastern Christians and the Byzantine 
Empire (referred to as Romania).'” However, in the agitation for the campaign that 
followed, Jerusalem seems to have displaced Asia Minor as the final goal of the 
venture. 

The request for military aid to the East was accepted with an enthusiasm of to- 
tally unexpected proportions. A handful of armies, each of them large by the 
standards of the day, deployed the following autumn. An even larger but some- 
what disorganized popular host went before them, only to be almost completely 
annihilated in Asia Minor. In the spring of 1097, the Crusaders, with their entou- 
rage of civilians and pilgrims, were ferried over to Asia Minor in what was offi- 
cially a Byzantine army. As it advanced, the army scored a string of victories. But 
they could not hide that the Byzantines and the Crusaders had very different goals. 
The Byzantines wanted to regain and consolidate their Anatolian provinces, the loss 
of which had led to the requests for help in the first place. The Crusaders wanted 
to head for Jerusalem. To them, Asia Minor was only a passage to the Holy Land. 
Ambitious leaders also hoped for personal gains like fiefs and principalities. With 
some help from Armenians, the Crusaders made it to Antioch, but the Byzantines 
did not follow. And neither did any provisions. Since an army could not be sus- 
tained without supplies, the Crusaders were more or less stuck in the Antioch area, 
where the provisional situation became more and more desperate—sources even 
report examples of cannibalism. 

The battle against Kerbogha not only gave the victors a much needed psycho- 
logical boost, it also supplied them with food, fodder, and horses. The army then 
managed to proceed to Jerusalem, even though the provisional situation remained 
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very difficult. What is moreover significant in the Antioch events is that they turned 
a (heterogeneous) Byzantine army into an army of the Papal Empire, an entity that 
had hardly existed before. 

The victory at Antioch led to the establishment of a principality, not subjected 
to the emperor in Constantinople, but only to the Roman Church. The Principality 
of Antioch was soon joined by the Kingdom of Jerusalem and both became as sov- 
ereign of higher secular powers as any kingdom in Europe.!* Not only were these 
new formed polities shaped by the crusades, the long established kingdoms back 
in Europe were also, in turn, profoundly influenced by the new movement and its 
successes in the Holy Land.” 


Imperial Designs in Islam: Conquerors from the Desert 


On that day of June in 1098, what seemed to the Christians a magnificent manifesta- 
tion of providence was more likely an expression of the feebleness of the Seljuq im- 
perial structure. The Seljuqs were originally pagan Turks from Central Asia. After 
converting to Islam in the tenth century, they conquered Persia, Mesopotamia, and 
most of Asia Minor and Syria. After the death of Malik Shah I in 1092, the em- 
pire had been a loose hegemonic structure with members of the vast royal kin gov- 
erning different regions. On paper, it stretched from the Bosporus to the Aral Sea, 
but it did not have a centralized organization with taxes pouring into the center 
and directives going out to provincial governors. The contingents that deserted 
Kerbogha were from rival Seljuq princes from Damascus and Aleppo who did not 
want the ruler of Mosul to become too powerful. The Seljuk dominion was an ex- 
ample of khaldunian conquest; that is, of Islamic tribes coming out of the steppes, 
conquering the fertile regions with their urban centers, and establishing a new state, 
a new kingdom in the process. The tribe was a large group of nomadic warriors or- 
ganized along segmentary kinship lines, temporarily centralized under a successful 
warlord, and often spurred by a puristic preaching of Islam. The North African his- 
torian Ibn Khaldtin (1332-1406) saw invasions of such tribal people as the main- 
spring of political renewal—as simply the mechanism that made history possible. 
The tribesmen not only developed martial skills in a society with a high degree of 
military participation, they were also used to hardship, and most of all, they had a 
strong group feeling.”° (“Group feeling” was the English translation of the Arabic 
term asabiyyah made by Franz Rosenthal in 1967.) 

Ibn Khaldtn was also aware that this group feeling started to corrode right after a 
successful conquest. After three generations, he generally predicted, the tribesmen 
would have lost the asabiyyah and hardiness of their forefathers and would be 
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vulnerable to new invasions from the desert.’ When the Crusader army showed up 
in Syria, the Great Seljuk Empire was at the very point when the center had lost con- 
trol of the provinces. In the perspective of Ibn Khaldtn, this was due to the corro- 
sion of group feeling. To modern historians, the real danger to very large empires is 
not so much external invasion as it is internal disintegration. Group feeling or not— 
the Seljuq Empire disintegrated internally after 1092. The Crusaders thus faced a 
political web that was in some aspects not very different from the one they knew 
from Europe: a world of middle-sized polities with the more powerful having heg- 
emonic aspirations (see also Bennison, Chap. 9, Vol. 1). In a more august, but not 
more powerful position was the caliph in Baghdad, the Abbasid who had remained 
in office after the Seljuq expansion. To the Crusaders, he was identified as an Islamic 
pope. The Gesta Francorum—one of our main sources for the history of the First 
Crusade—even lets Kerbogha address a letter to “The Caliph, our Pope (nostro 
apostolico).””* This identification is rather revealing; it shows that Christian authors 
with some knowledge of Middle Eastern conditions considered the pope not as a 
classic emperor, but as an authority worthy to take advice from. 


Similar Trajectories? 


Since Montesquieu there has been a tradition in historical sociology for identifying 
the geopolitical web of European civilization in the Middle Ages and Early Modern 
Period with middle-sized monarchies and non-European civilization in the same 
periods with large empires.”* This perspective is, however, not fully justified with 
respect to the Islamic world. In the centuries between the de facto fall of Abbasid 
imperial power (ca. 900) and the rise of the Ottomans and the other gunpowder 
empires, the Islamic world was also consisting most of the time in most places of 
independent monarchies of medium size. Larger hegemonic constellations like the 
Great Seljuq Empire were coming and going, but these were not typical represent- 
atives of classic imperialism, with polities of vast size and centralized government, 
provincial governors kept in tight reins, and taxes reaching the imperial treasury. 
In other words, there was very little of the kind of imperialism that the Abbasids 
and later the Ottomans had wielded earlier in their heydays. There were certainly 
attempts in this direction, but the Islamic world in this period suffered from a 
chronic lack of dynastic stability, with new conquerors coming out of the deserts and 
steppes all the time. They not only substituted themselves for the existing dynasties, 
but created whole new polities with new geopolitical configurations. On a lower 
geographical level, some more stable polities did exist—especially Egypt under the 


21 Tbn Khaldin’s frame of reference consisted mainly of the Islamic historical experience. He did not con- 
sider the possibility of a government in control of a core area that was not surrounded by tribal areas. 
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Fatimids and the Mamluks—another example of similarity with Christian Europe, 
where regional monarchies also were more stable than the larger constellations.”4 

Concerning the absence of stable empires of the classic type, the parallel between 
Islam and Western Christendom in the period 900-1400 is obvious. After the dis- 
integration of the Carolingian Empire, the northwestern part of the old Roman 
world did not experience a classic imperialism of the Roman/Abbasid/Ottoman 
kind. This does not mean that this part of the world was without large hegemonic 
constellations. The dominion of Otto I and II in the second half of the tenth century 
was of the same size as that of Charlemagne if areas loosely subjected are counted. 
Otto II installed his own man as duke of Southern Italy. Many Slavonic princes to 
the East accepted Ottonian hegemony, as also King Harold of Denmark and even 
King Lothaire of the Western Franks did at certain times.”° To this we may add that 
at least the southeastern part of Norway was in a tributary relation to Denmark. 
Ottonian Europe was very far from being a concert of kingdoms of equal standing. 
Instead, it formed an ever-changing pattern of hegemonic constellations. On a fa- 
mous gospel illustration from the reign of Otto III, four women, representing Roma, 
Gallia, Germania, and Sclavinia, are paying tribute to the emperor (see Figure 21.1). 
The geopolitical structure of Latin Christendom in 1000 cE was therefore similar 
to the Islamic world in the sense that the polities at the regional level negotiated 
their dependence with larger (imperial) powers, and that the latter rarely controlled 
tightly the vast areas they claimed to dominate. 

The medium size of kingdoms/sultanates was not the only similarity. If we com- 
pare the two civilizations in the early period, in the tenth century, then the insta- 
bility of the regional dominions is another thing they had in common. Not only 
were they unstable in the dynastic sense, with the same lineage rarely possessing 
the throne for more than three generations; but the realms themselves were also 
often very unstable, with many breakups, reunifications, conquest by foreigners, 
invasions by “barbarians” and other interruptions. 

‘There are indications, however, that Roman Christian Europe was moving away 
from this chronic and structural instability after ca. 950. The Hungarians were de- 
feated at Lechfeld in 955 and were no longer capable of sending raiders far into 
Western Europe.”° About that time, the Danes of Northumbria were pacified and 
incorporated into the English realm. Archibald Lewis noted a generation ago that 
one of the major characteristics of high medieval Europe is that this civilization did 
not share with Islamic and Chinese civilizations their exposure to nomad attacks 
from the deserts or steppes.?” An alternative to the nomads were Scandinavian 
Vikings or other agricultural “barbarian” peoples with high military participation 
rates, but after 950, such cultures gradually became integrated into Latin Europe 
and ceased being barbarians/societies with high military participation rates. In the 
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Figure 21.1. Four women, representing Roma, Gallia, Germania and Sclavinia, are 
paying tribute to the emperor. 
From Das Evangeliar Ottos III, Munich, Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4453. 


longue durée, many differences between the political structure of Christian Europe 
and the Islamic Middle East may be at least partly the result of different degrees of 
exposure to “barbarian” attacks.”* 


The Islamic Empire: From Political to Cultural Unity 


By 1000 cz, the Caliphate had been split into a number of smaller polities. In its 
heyday around 800, the Abbasid Caliphate was not only larger than the Carolingian 
dominion, it also resembled more closely the archetype of a classic empire: taxes 
were sent from the provinces to the center. Provincial governors were kept under 
control and were not hereditary. Only in Andalusia and the Maghreb was imperial 
control of a more indirect kind, with more autonomous governors. In the second 
half of the ninth century, provincial governors gradually assumed more and more 
power, without directly usurping the caliphal title. Even deprived of new taxes 
coming in from outside Mesopotamia, the caliph was still capable of waging wars, 


28 This point was also made by Lieberman 2009. 


Map 21.1. The Christian and Islamic Ecumenes in the Early Thirteenth Century cE. 
Copyright: Jacob Tullberg with Peder Dam. 
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financed with the money from his immensely rich treasury. The historian Al-Tabari, 
our main source on the early Caliphate, ends his chronicle in the year 915 cz, with 
the caliph realizing that the treasury has now run empty.”? During the centuries 
that followed, provincial governors began to style themselves as “sultan.” This word, 
originally only meaning “authority,” gradually became associated with a practically 
sovereign ruler. 

Two of the most ambitious rulers began styling themselves as “caliph” In both 
cases, the claims were backed by arguments that were certainly convincing to many 
Muslims. It was not just ordinary provincial governors who usurped the Abbasid 
legitimacy. 

The first was the ruler of Andalusia, Abd al-Rahman III (caliph 929-961). With 
a dominion consisting of two-thirds of the Iberian Peninsula and some insecure 
possessions in North Africa, his claim to universal rule was somewhat ambitious, 
but he was an Umayyad, a descendant of the caliphs who had been in power be- 
fore the Abbasids. He therefore possessed some special political capital to support 
his promotion. He could, with some justification, claim to be the righteous com- 
mander of the faithful. Just as in the cases of Charlemagne in 800 and Otto I in 962, 
his accession was the culmination of a series of successful campaigns. Obviously, 
he was not in possession of Mecca and Medina, but at this time neither was the 
Abbasid ruler in Baghdad. Abd al-Rahman also began to strike gold coins with his 
own name, a feature that was closely associated with universal rule in both East and 
West.°° 

The other example of a rival claim to the Caliphate was the Fatimids, controlling 
at their peak most of North Africa, Egypt, Syria, and the Hedjaz. By emphasizing 
descent from Muhammad’s daughter Fatima and his cousin Ali, they gained sup- 
port among those who had always insisted that the caliph should be chosen from 
the prophet’s own lineage. The first Fatimid only controlled some outback areas in 
modern Tunisia at the time he assumed the title of caliph in 909.3! The expansion 
that followed bore a lot of resemblance to the process of khaldunian conquest. Egypt 
was seized in 969 and the holy cities of Islam in the following years. By the eleventh 
century CE, Shi‘a was developing into a sect, not just support for an alternative dy- 
nasty. This development made it almost impossible for the Fatimids to achieve rec- 
ognition among Sunni Muslims beyond the area directly controlled by them. When 
they were finally overthrown by the Kurdish warlord Saladin in 1171, the latter did 
not declare himself caliph, but instead formally recognized the Abbasid ruler in 
Baghdad as his overlord. It was also around that time that the Abbasids actually 
regained control over significant parts of Mesopotamia, but they were never able to 
re-establish direct imperial control over the vast area that by then constituted the 
Dar al-Islam. After the fall of Baghdad to the Mongols in 1258, a (possible) Abbasid 
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appeared in Egypt and was reinstated as caliph in one of the more curious dynastic 
arrangements in history. The Mamluk sultans, at that time the effective rulers of 
Egypt, kept a string of caliphs in a gilded cage as a sort of legitimacy-producing 
asset. All new Mamluk sultans were hailed by the caliphs as rulers until the early 
sixteenth century. When the Ottomans conquered Egypt (and Syria and Hedjaz) in 
1516-1517, the last Abbasid caliph was taken to Istanbul as treasure and a new one 
not appointed. Instead, the Ottoman ruler assumed the caliphate for himself. His 
predecessors had sometimes used the title, but it became a serious business only 
after the conquest of Islam's holy cities.*? It remained so until after World War 1. 
From the tenth century, the Caliph had been reduced to a symbolic figurehead, 
recognized by some, but not all. Truly, the caliphate was in theory held in high es- 
teem since most regional rulers acknowledged the superiority of the prophets suc- 
cessor.*? On the other hand, for regional rulers this was not much more than a token 
gesture with few practical consequences. There were some exceptions of a more cer- 
emonial kind, like having the caliphal name read in the mosque at the Friday prayer 
and striking gold coins with his name, but apart from such matters, the sultanate 
provided the regional ruler with the same prerogatives as the commander of the 
faithful. One may ask why the caliph did not become a sort of pope with the impe- 
rial prerogatives that the Roman pontiff after all did hold in the high Middle Ages? 


Why Did the Caliph Not Become a Sort of Pope? 


Was the Gesta Francorum right in describing the caliph as a sort of pope? In many 
ways, yes. Both claimed a sort of universal hegemony. Both were considered central 
religious figures, and neither had true political power outside a much smaller area 
(parts of Mesopotamia and parts of Central Italy, respectively). However, in some 
ways, the comparison was misleading. The caliph did not have the same dogmatic 
and administrative powers in Islam as the pope did in Roman Catholicism. Even 
within Sunni Islam, the caliph was not in a position to declare what was the right 
doctrine. Or, should he make the attempt, his opinion would not be conceived as a 
doctrine issued from an authority with universal jurisdiction, but rather as just an- 
other authority within Sunni Islam. 

It must be remembered that there is a very clear distinction in Islamic history 
between the Shari'a, the law, on one hand, and the security of the state, on the 
other hand. The law was conceived as something that had already been laid down 
by the Quran and the hadith (anecdotic examples of proper conduct provided by 
Muhammad). In Shi'a Islam, much more interpretative room has been vested in the 
imamate than in the caliphate of the Sunni tradition, with the imam considered to 
be the major doctrinal authority in his own right. This is much less the case in the 
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Sunni tradition from the Abbasids onward. The caliph (or in his place a regional 
ruler) could appoint judges and religious advisers in his domain, but was not in his 
own right a doctrinal authority. 

Instead, the prerogative powers of the caliph consisted essentially of maintaining 
the already existing law of the Islamic society, and at the same time suppressing 
everything that threatened his protection. Patricia Crone went so far as to state that 
the power of the sultan is in deficit on legitimacy since it is the ulema (the Islamic 
literati) that possess the knowledge of the law.*4 This is definitely going too far, ex- 
actly because there is no official authority to speak on behalf of the whole ulema. 
But she had a point; it happened over and over again in Islamic history that new 
dynasties emerged from the desert, spurred by purist interpretations of Islam, and 
overthrew the established polities without the ulema mobilizing any organized sup- 
port in favor of the hitherto legitimate rulers. In the late eleventh century, the small 
taifa kingdoms of Islamic Spain (successor states to the disintegrated Andalusian 
emirate) were invaded and absorbed by the North African Almoravids, who wanted 
to rid Andalusia of un-Islamic customs and rejuvenate the holy war against the 
Christians. The territorial gains from this venture were modest, though. A cen- 
tury later, Andalusia was invaded again by another dynasty from the desert, the 
Almohads, who wanted to—well—rid Andalusia of un-Islamic customs and reju- 
venate the holy war against the Christians.*° There is no equivalent of this scheme 
in medieval Christian Europe. Scottish highlanders or any other European version 
of the Bedouin did not take control of the densely settled areas with the intention of 
re-establishing true Christianity. This may be related to the fact that Christianity is 
not a religion of law like Islam, but also to the less prominent geopolitical position 
of tribal societies north of the Mediterranean. 

In the Sunni Islamic tradition, only the first four caliphs, the rashidun or rightly 
guided caliphs, were seen as real doctrinal authorities, with the power of making 
significant interpretations of the law. These four rulers (632-661 cE) were all 
companions, friends, and close relatives of Muhammad. From then on, the caliphs 
were rulers, but not major doctrinal authorities in their own right. 

The Islamic polity has been described as (ideally) neither autocracy nor theoc- 
racy, but rather nomocracy. The law, the Shari'a, is seen as above the level of the 
state. It precedes the state. Lawmaking is therefore considered to be outside the 
functions of the state. This does not mean that the caliphate was not a potent gov- 
ernment in its heyday. Quite the contrary; the caliph’s power to secure the state and 
demand obedience were almost without limits.*° This did not entail arbitrary rights 
in taxation, where Islamic jurisprudence is rather clear in its identification of lawful 
and illegal. But as the commander of coercive forces, the caliph or those acting in 
his place have been almost without institutional constraints in executing anyone 
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who is believed to threaten the domestic security. In a different context, the classical 
Islamic attitude has been summed up by Denis J. Law as follows: 


as long as the ruler stays shy of outright apostasy, his rule is considered legitimate 
even if it differs significantly from the ideal outlined by the jurisprudents.*” 


With this knowledge, it is easy to understand why the caliphate disintegrated in 
the way it did. When the central government ceased to receive taxes from a certain 
province, and the governor could not be dismissed (without full-scale invasion), 
this governor had thereby essentially assumed all the prerogatives of the caliph (ex- 
cept the aforementioned ceremonial ones). 3° He could finance his own army and 
wage wars. He could appoint judges to arbitrate in conflicts between his subjects 
according to the Shari'a. He could take any measure to secure the obedience of his 
subjects, including capital punishment. He could take council from the urban class 
of lettered Muslims, the ulema—perhaps even appoint an official advisor in Islamic 
matters—but neither of these would be inclined to curtail the quite formidable 
extra-legal powers of the ruler. The caliph had this power, too, but only in the area 
directly controlled by him. 

Here is an essential difference with the powers of the pope, who achieved consid- 
erable influence outside the “Patrimonium Petri” in central Italy. Why was this so? 
Obviously, the official status of the clergy within Christendom is also a part of the 
explanation. The pope is the apex of a clergy, formally and officially segregated from 
the laypeople. The ulema is merely a social class, not a corps. Besides, there is no 
such thing as a higher ulema, like there is a higher clergy with bishops, archbishops, 
and cardinals—at least not before the developments in Safavid and Qadjar Persia. 
But that development was very late (post-1500) and only concerned the Iranian 
version of Shi'a Islam. The ulema remained a class in Sunni Islam. This means that 
it has generally been very difficult for the ulema to make formal and unanimous 
statements. Someone is always supportive and someone is not. Timur Kuran sums 
up the situation as follows: 


In sum, both the historical record and contemporary patterns suggest that the bal- 
ance of power that is implied by the concept of rule of law cannot be achieved 
simply by declaring government accountable to the ulama.*? 


But another difference lies at the conception of law in medieval Europe. We can 
here ignore the various laws for the laymen and focus on the law of this clergy. 

The Canon Law was not seen as something primordial, existing before the 
church. Canon Law had been developed gradually as a series of decisions issued at 
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various councils and synods since the early history of the church. It was therefore 
in a state of slow but continuous development.” In this process, the Roman pontiff 
was a central figure for the simple reason that he was the highest-ranking clergyman 
in the area in which Latin was the liturgical language. In Latin Christendom, only 
he could summon the great councils held at the Lateran. Only he could issue bulls. 
And only he could grant full absolution (an essential part of launching a Crusade). 
What was new in the late eleventh century was the independence of the pope, not 
his formal status as the leader of the Western patriarchate. 

So, we ended up with a sort of papal hegemony in the medieval West, which was 
different in its character than the faded majesty of the caliphate. But what was (in 
retrospective) the biggest fruit of this quasi-empire? Certainly not the Crusader 
states, the last of which were conquered by the Mamluks in 1291. No, the greatest ef- 
fect of the papal ambition was the development of a different type of kingdom in the 
Latin West: a kingdom defined by its specific jurisdiction, and whose constitution 
was guarded by its specific and formal representatives. 

There are of course innumerable similarities and differences between medi- 
eval Christendom and Islam, but from the perspective of empire one major simi- 
larity and one major difference stand out. First, the idea of universal rule remained 
very strong in both civilizations, supported by two literary discourses that both 
put great emphasis on imperial/caliphal universalism. Regional kings and sultans 
were conceived, not as completely sovereign in all matters, but as dependent on 
ideologies of universal rule, especially regarding legitimacy.*! On the other hand, 
different conceptions of law put the caliph after ca. 950 in a different position than 
the pope after 1050. The latter could establish a position for the Holy See with a 
few, but significant, imperial attributes in addition to the ones he shared with the 
caliph.” 


The Other (Secular) Empire 


That a papal empire, or perhaps quasi-empire, existed at the time of the battle of 
Antioch should not make us forget that the secular emperor back in Europe had 
not given up his ambitions of dominion in Christendom (and ideally in the whole 
world). His rivalry with the pope was the reason why only one of the princes that 
he had directly appointed, Duke Godfrey of Lower Lorraine (Godfrey of Bouillon), 
took part in the Crusade. Modern historical atlases portray the empire in the age 
of the Palestinian Crusades as if it was a clearly distinct area that some parts of 
Christendom were part of and others not. Bohemia is included; France, Hungary, 
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and Denmark excluded. This cartography fails to depict not only ideology, but also 
the reality of twelfth-century Christendom, since some kings of “independent” 
kingdoms like Denmark were at times under much firmer control than some of the 
German magnates. The emperor was constantly striving for control in Germany 
and Italy. Sometimes he had the power to reach out for Denmark and Hungary. 
England and the Scandinavian Peninsula lay beyond the horizon. 

The ambition of universal empire led the kings of the Regnum Teutonicorum 
(“Germany”) to spend many of their resources to gain control over the city of Rome, 
without which there could be no real Roman empire. In three centuries, the Saxon 
dynasty, the Salian dynasty, and the Swabian (Hohenstaufen) dynasty fought with 
various intensity and success over the lordship of Italy. 

Nationalistic German historians of the nineteenth century blamed emperors like 
Frederick II (d. 1250) for sacrificing the making of a German state for the sake of 
European dominance (a project that failed anyway). Apart from the obvious po- 
litical and ideological agenda in such statements, they definitely had a point. Not 
only were political and material resources spent on ventures outside Germany 
that did not benefit within: the very process that transformed other European 
monarchies from early medieval warlord-hegemonies to the bureaucratically struc- 
tured kingdoms of the Renaissance was never truly initiated because of the pursuit 
of universal empire. On one occasion, Frederick bought the support of the unruly 
German magnates by granting them many of the prerogatives held by kings in other 
parts of Christendom. Especially the legislative and judicial powers are interesting 
because other princes used these as the vehicles with which they consolidated and 
expanded their power base at that time. No Western kings had arbitrary judicial or 
legislative power, yet all monarchies in the thirteenth century outside the Regnum 
Teutonicorum saw kingly power consolidating itself by establishing and presiding 
over supreme courts, summoning the legislative assemblies that promulgated new 
law codes, etc. The monarchy was becoming jurisdictional. 

Seen from the point of view of later territorial monarchies, this development of 
sovereign kingdoms outside the empire was a matter of triumph. But in the Middle 
Ages several authors, including Dante, held out the united Christian empire as the 
unsurpassable political ideal for the future, just like Muslim writers dreamed of a 
re-establishment of the Caliphate.*° 

There still was an empire in the fifteenth century, but the Sacrum Imperium 
Romanum Nationis Germanicae was only a Central European affair, stretching from 
the Meuse to the Memel, from the Adige to the Belt, as a later song would have it. 
Even within this area, the power of the emperor was quite limited, with most au- 
thority being vested at a lower (princely) level.*° Outside this area, Christendom 
was a cluster of independent kingdoms, each of them defined in terms of areas with 
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a certain jurisdiction. The principle of hereditary succession was well established, 
even in kingdoms that were officially elective. Instead of electing new kings from 
vast and populous royal kindreds, succession was secured from an exclusive lineage 
with cadet branches quickly excluded from the throne. Late medieval kingdoms 
were not divided among heirs, as happened several times in the early medieval 
Regnum Francorum. Instead, they were indivisible, lineal monarchies with appoin- 
tive succession.*” 


The Making of an Independent Monarchy: Denmark in 
the Twelfth Century 


From the early Crusades until the reformation, the Papal Empire, more than the 
secular empire, was the unifying principle of Western Christendom. It ensured that 
the secular empire was restricted to a Central European scene. The extent of the 
secular empire shifted over time, but overall, it contracted. An example of how this 
process worked in practice can be given from twelfth-century Denmark. It is almost 
forgotten today, or perhaps it is not even properly understood—that this realm in 
the first half of the twelfth century was gradually being more closely attached to 
the empire. It was about to become as much a part of the empire as Bohemia. The 
throne was heavily disputed within a large and numerous royal kin. At one time 
there were three kings simultaneously. Even after Valdemar I became sole king in 
1157, his position was still highly vulnerable, with many of his kinsmen being po- 
tential candidates for the throne, and a flourishing tradition for political murder. 
Like two of his predecessors, Valdemar had no choice but to acknowledge Emperor 
Frederick I (Barbarossa) as his overlord; it was a way of achieving legitimacy. The 
formal homage took place in 1162 in Dole on the empire’s border with France. 
What really happened on that occasion, we can only vaguely comprehend. Our 
most important source, the Gesta Danorum by the historian Saxo Grammaticus, 
was written half a century later, at a time when the Danish monarchy was taking 
every measure to distance itself from the empire. Saxo was eager to explain that 
Valdemar had been tricked into the homage in Dole.*® The whole narrative of the 
first part of Gesta Danorum (books 1-11 out of 18) is a mythical fabrication telling 
the story of a unified and independent Danish monarchy stretching back into the 
distant past well before the birth of Christ. This narrative gave the impression that 
the homages of some of the later kings were an exceptional deviation from the 
norm and not representative of the natural state of the Danish monarchy. But the 
homage in Dole took place at a time when pope and emperor were again contesting 
for supremacy. Emperor Frederick had created an (anti)pope, Victor IV, against the 
cardinally elected Alexander III. Valdemar’s homage included support for Victor, 
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but also put his relations with the powerful Danish archbishop at stake. However, 
he did manage to switch sides a few years later when the emperor was occupied 
elsewhere. In 1168 the king led an expedition against the Rugian* heathens and 
destroyed their shrine at Arkona. Whether this expedition should be classified as a 
crusade, a holy war, or simply as a campaign, is a matter of scholarly discussion,”° 
but in the twelfth-century popular perception, a war against pagans would most 
likely be interpreted as an execution of ecclesiastical or papal ideology, simply be- 
cause it was directed against non-Christians.°! The expedition could therefore be 
considered a campaign carried out by Valdemar on behalf of the Church. The re- 
ward followed in 1170 at a pompous ceremony where the king’s long deceased fa- 
ther was canonized and his seven-year-old son was consecrated as co-king.°” This 
was not only the first properly documented coronation in Denmark, but also the 
first incident where a new king was made in a constitutional way while his prede- 
cessor was still alive. The canonization ofa father, who had been killed in a struggle 
for the crown, meant in reality that the many other branches of the Danish royal kin 
were excluded from succession to the throne. By a single strike, the Danish mon- 
archy had been reinterpreted from the contested prize of a vast group of related 
magnates to the exclusive property of a single lineage, which would appoint new 
kings by lineal succession. 

The Gesta Danorum must be seen in this perspective, as a (for the earlier parts 
mostly fictitious) history of an independent and unified kingdom. The constitu- 
tional situation that was led back in time with an impressive number of kings was 
the recently established order of the author’s own time, and the work had been 
commissioned by the aforementioned archbishop’s successor.*? 

In most other monarchies, this transformation was more gradual and took a 
longer time to complete. But by the later Middle Ages, the outcome was more or 
less the same: a number of indivisible monarchies with lineal, appointive succes- 
sion with great emphasis on legitimacy. The existence of composite monarchies 
complicates the matter, but a monarchy within a composite state would neverthe- 
less be indivisible. The equilibrium of monarchies outside and principalities in- 
side the borders of a very weak imperial dominion, all of them inside the Roman 
Church, must be considered the uncontested reality of European geopolitics from 
about 1300 at the latest. This equilibrium, not a classic empire, was the precursor of 
the post-1648 concert of sovereign states. Political scientists sometimes miss this 
point: that the concert of sovereign states was not conceived in the womb of empire, 
but in equilibrium of kingdoms and principalities, many of which were composite 


On the modern German island of Rigen. 

°° Tyerman 1998. 
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in nature. About the same time, the Middle East witnessed the growth of a more 
classical empire—the Ottoman. But even within the Islamic world, The Ottomans 
were not the only universal rulers. The Safavids and the Mughals also had univer- 
salistic ambitions and competed with the Ottomans in universalist display.°* There 
clearly was a kind of geopolitical equilibrium between the Ottoman, Safavid, and 
Mughal polities in the seventeenth century, and yet heavy competition in the sym- 
bolic sphere, but in a different legal context. Again, there are similarities, but also 
notable differences rooted in different legal traditions. 

In Europe, the most important developments between 1300 and 1648 in this 
respect was the Reformation, which tore half of Roman Christendom away from 
the Roman ecclesiastical structure, and the Counter-Reformation, which tore the 
other half away by means of new conventions that vested the remaining Catholic 
monarchies with the prerogatives of investiture. 


Where Did the European Monarchy Come from? 


That the contest for supremacy between the two universalistic powers, the pa- 
pacy and the empire, in the end weakened both and thereby strengthened the 
monarchies has often been noted in modern historiography. But that the monarchies 
existed in the first place has not been properly explained. Seen from the perspec- 
tive of nineteenth-century nationalism, a kingdom existed because the nation that 
it contained existed. The sovereign kingdom has therefore most often been seen as 
a natural and primordial political unit, as a consequence of the nation itself. The 
problem with projecting this assumption back to the early Middle Ages seems to 
be that there were plenty of ambitious chiefs or kings operating at different geo- 
graphic levels, some of which developed into high medieval kingdoms and others 
not. The territorial control exercised by these men was not overwhelming. In most 
local areas, magnates or peasant communities would possess more power. There was 
not necessarily a fundamental difference between the magnate who acknowledged 
and obeyed the king from time to time, when he could not avoid it, and the king 
who acknowledged and obeyed an emperor from time to time, when he could not 
avoid it. The king was simply the most powerful person at a certain geographical 
level. Under such circumstances, the king was not a territorial sovereign, but a situ- 
ational and contextual commander of men. The transformation to a territorial king- 
ship entailing a homogenous territorial dominion was a development that had much 
to do with legal developments in the central Middle Ages but little with preexisting 
ethnicities. Modern historical maps misrepresent early medieval reality when they 
depict early medieval political units with uniform colors and sharp borders with 
other units. A potential, but not practical alternative would be to paint the map in 
watercolor with decreasing intensity from the center outward. 
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Beginning with the civil law renaissance in the twelfth century, kingship be- 
came increasingly identified with jurisdiction, with a certain law code operating 
in a certain territory of which the king was the guarantee of justice. This led to 
promulgation of large written codes of positive law in Sicily (1231), Denmark 
(1241), Aragon (1247), Castile (1265), and Norway (1274). Not all kingdoms 
codified their secular laws in the thirteenth century. England followed a slightly 
different path of legal development, and France and Germany had a much more 
fragmented jurisdiction, but the general principle everywhere identified political 
dominion with jurisdiction—with a certain body of law valid in a certain terri- 
tory with a certain prince as the guarantor of justice. The king was never seen as 
an arbitrary source of law, but as the guardian of justice, and provisioned with an 
institutional apparatus that made protection possible (typically with institution- 
alized high courts). Now, the historical maps of the modern historical atlas make 
more sense because the law was equally valid in all localities of the dominion. 
If special rules applied to certain provinces, this was made equally explicit, and 
provincial assemblies, etc., would possess charters documenting the special 
privileges. Even accounting for specific privileges granted to specific areas, the 
extension of dominion was made much clearer. The area, either locality, province, 
or kingdom, had attained specific jurisdiction. A map truly representative of this 
situation would still have to be more complicated than most modern historical 
atlases, because each kingdom would typically have different colors applied to 
different provinces, but at least the coloring of each patch would be of uniform in- 
tensity. Legal developments therefore contributed to the containment of the em- 
pire, as the various kingdoms on the periphery obtained their own well-defined 
law codes and jurisdictional institutions that were not subject to the jurisdictional 
institutions of the emperor. 


Rex imperator in regno suo est 


Denmark was not the only country to use pontifical universalism to escape im- 
perial universalism. So did the Teutonic Order State, Poland, Hungary, and Sicily. 
Portugal and Aragon used the papacy to escape Castilian hegemony, and England 
used it to avoid French dominion. Ina sense, pontifical authority was used in every 
part of Europe that was not part of the empire. It was the pontifical imperial project 
that was the main designer of the geopolitical concert in late medieval Europe. 

In the peripheral kingdoms, whose territories had not been a part of the Holy 
Roman Empire, a close correspondence was established between kingdoms 
and archdioceses. A sovereign kingdom and an independent archdiocese be- 
came semantically connected. Lund in Denmark, Uppsala in Sweden, Nidaros 
in Norway, Cracow in Poland, and Budapest in Hungary were examples of 
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such archdioceses associated with corresponding kingdoms. Within the old 
Roman territory, the situation was more complicated, since the borders of the 
archdioceses reflected old political and administrative borders that were not 
easily manipulated. Nevertheless, when the upper hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church was established in new areas, there was still room for maneuver. The 
formation of a Portuguese county in the late eleventh century led to a recrea- 
tion of the old archdiocese of Braga, which later provided the ecclesiastical in- 
frastructure for the independent Kingdom of Portugal some decades later.°° By 
arranging the upper clergy the way it did, the papacy did what it could to secure 
a geopolitical situation with a concert of sovereign kingdoms rather than a hege- 
monic constellation under the emperor. 

Most of the political theorists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries discussed the 
issue of government within the paradigm of Augustine; that is, as a matter of the two 
swords or regimes. Within this paradigm, it made sense to speak of the empire versus 
the church (secular regime versus ecclesiastical regime). However, in the many mirrors 
for princes that were made for various kings from the twelfth century onward,”’ the 
empire is hardly mentioned at all. After 1300, a number of political theorists, not least 
Marsilius of Padua, described the situation with a variation of the phrase at the head 
of this section: “The king is emperor in his own realm? What does this mean, and who 
invented it? In itself, it says little about the distribution of power between the secular 
and the spiritual sword; it only indicates that the emperor possesses no hegemony of 
any kind over the other kings in Christendom. It is an early expression of the con- 
cert of monarchies, rather than an expression of the church being deprived of its sec- 
ular power. This should not surprise us, since the first occurrence of a variation of the 
words seems to have appeared among clerical opponents of Emperor Frederick II, but 
the discussion on this issue is highly complex.°* In modern political science, the or- 
igin of the expression has been forgotten, and it is often interpreted as an indication of 
secularization of politics, as a movement toward the modern. The original underlying 
principle is a quite different one, one that has nothing to do with the secularization of 
power, and everything to do with the fact that Western Christendom did not become 
a secular empire. On the other hand, there is an obvious parallel in the Middle East 
when regional sultans came into possession of full caliphal power. This had nothing to 
do with secularization of power either. 


Conclusion 


The battle of Antioch was not a battle between two classic empires. To understand 
international politics in the Middle Ages—both in the Christian and in the Islamic 
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parts of the world—we need to use a weaker and more flexible definition of em- 
pire than centralized government and incoming taxes. Instead, empire should be 
seen as a kind of political capital, as a resource that is not free for all. Yet, when 
someone was in a position to grab it, it could expand the range of their power. 
Ordinary rulers had to cope with this imperial power. Neither king nor sultan could 
simply declare himself independent. His legitimacy was an outgrowth of a larger, 
universalist ideology. This ideology was the possession, the asset, of a ruler with 
universal pretentions. But kings and sultans did have room for political maneuver. 
In the Middle East and North Africa, there were both the Shi'a and Sunni strategies 
for legitimacy. And in many periods, there were more than one caliph in the vast 
Islamic Ecumene. In Catholic Europe, there were also two providers of universalist 
ideological resources, pope and emperor. Being “independent” in the Middle Ages 
meant acknowledging the hegemony of a (distant) pope/emperor/caliph, and then 
managing one’s own affairs. 

‘The story of the “decline and fall of the caliphate” has been written by historians, 
Arab and Western, who mourned this development.” In contrast to this, the story 
of the “decline and fall of the medieval European empire” was written by historians 
who welcomed this because it was the birth of regional kingdoms that later became 
nation-states. Or, in the case of Germany, by historians who blamed the emperors 
for not being German monarchs. 

This is a fundamental historiographic difference between the two cases presented 
here. It should also be noted, however, that this historiographic difference only has 
materialized because the actual political development in the two Ecumenes in the 
years 1000-1500, in spite of all similarities, turned out differently. 

In the Islamic ecumene, universal empire eventually saw a resurgence especially 
with the Ottoman and Mughal empires (chaps. 26 and 27). By contrast, at the time 
of the Crusades, the most ambitious imperial dreams in the Holy See were never 
even close to being realized, not only because papal hegemonic ambitions were bal- 
anced by the emperor, but especially because pontifical imperialism all by itself had 
serious built-in contradictions. The church was supporting the hereditary regional 
monarchy, a contradiction by its very existence, to real political universalism. 

Moreover, ecclesiastical power was curtailed by other centrifugal powers within 
the Church. According to canonic law, the pope could neither collect a part of the 
general tax (the tithe) nor install or depose provincial governors (bishops and 
archbishops) at will. During the later part of the Middle Ages, there were several 
examples of pontifical bypassing of the canonic principle of investiture, but these 
examples were still aberrations from the norm. The Church collected large revenues 
from the tithe, but these resources did not reach Rome (some other revenues did, 
but on a far smaller scale). The pope had less similarity with a classic emperor than 
had the Church as a whole with a classic empire. 


» Turkish historians may constitute an exception because the fall of the early caliphates paved the way for 
the Ottomans. 
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Back at that hot and dusty battle at Antioch, we saw two hegemonic powers with 
many similarities, and also some interesting dissimilarities. By the thirteenth cen- 
tury these differences were more visible in political and legal institutions. We should 
not hastily conclude that these traits laid the foundation for the Great Divergence. 
Rather, the institutional anatomies of the Catholic and the Islamic Ecumene attest to 
the fact that pre-modern political organization can be different without occupying 
different steps on the same staircase. 
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22 
The Venetian Empire 


Luciano Pezzolo 


The wedding ceremony of the sea, celebrated each year on Ascension Day in Venice, 
reminds us of the first important naval campaign that the Venetians undertook, 
in the year 1000, when Doge Pietro II Orseolo sailed out to ensure the sovereignty 
of San Marco over the northern Adriatic. The Rite of Marriage articulated strong 
political meanings—namely, rule over trade routes, water itself, as well as the over- 
seas populations that were subject to the Most Serene Republic. It was an imperial 
rite aimed at emphasizing the autonomy of Venice vis-a-vis both the Holy Roman 
Empire and Byzantium. Once a remote province of Byzantium, Venice gradually 
severed itself from imperial tutelage, while maintaining both ceremonial and some 
political practices in the Byzantine style. They had, by the tenth century, gained 
full independence. Venetian law, for example, differed from Roman law, whose in- 
fluence was widespread throughout the rest of the continent. And from the mid- 
fifteenth century, after the fall of Constantinople, Venice increasingly showed its 
willingness to take up the Byzantine imperial legacy and to propose itself as a new 
“second Rome.” In this context, the use of administrative language recalling the an- 
cient Roman constitution, the transition from the Byzantine architectural style to 
a Roman one, the strengthening of the symbolic and spiritual role of the doge, and 
the claim of equality in rank and dignity to kingdoms and even to the Holy Roman 
Empire—all of these are elements that testify to the new cultural and ideological 
construction that was emerging in Renaissance Venice.' 

Beginning in the fourteenth century, the Republic of Venice was run by a patri- 
cian oligarchy made up of families that enjoyed the right to enter the Great Council, 
the large assembly that elected the offices of government. It also selected the doge, 
the highest representative of the sovereign state, who held the office until his death. 
But the actual governing organ was the senate, which was composed of about 200 
patricians who were made to alternate time in office. It was the senate that decided 
on major issues concerning foreign policy, trade, finance, and so on. From the four- 
teenth century, the government began to establish various boards dealing with ec- 
onomic issues. The number of offices increased over time and their jurisdictions 
came to overlap, according to Venetian constitutional philosophy. It is worth 
stressing that all the magistrates were patricians and used to hold their offices for a 
relatively short period (from just a few months to a year and a half). 
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Map 22.1. The Venetian Empire. 
Source: Dursteler, 2013, A Companion to Venetian History, 1400-1797, p. 126. Copyright: Eric Dursteler. 
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The symbiotic relationship between the lagoon city and the sea was considered 
so strong and binding that as soon as Venetians appeared to turn to the land, many 
voices were raised in protest: accusations were made of identity crisis, betrayal, as 
well as moral and economic decline. In reality the land and sea were not opposed 
in Venice's destiny, for these two elements came to constitute a larger whole. The 
Republic’s conquest of an extensive territory in northeast Italy in the early fifteenth 
century was undertaken with the purpose of reinforcing its maritime interests. The 
control of the mainland proved necessary both to prevent the formation of a pow- 
erful, hostile regional state in the hinterland of the lagoon and to protect access 
to the inland trade routes—rivers, roads, mountain passes—that linked Venice 
to the markets of northern Italy and continental Europe. It was certainly the case 
that, from the sixteenth century, the Republic’s ruling patriciate shifted its pri- 
mary economic interests away from traditional maritime mercantile activity to- 
ward landowning. However, the maritime character of the state as a whole was not 
weakened: it continued to defend its overseas territories, from Istria to the eastern 
Mediterranean, with substantial military and financial resources. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, in fact, Venice even went to war to conquer the Peloponnese, 
thus seeking to acquire another kingdom in the Aegean as a way of compensating 
for the loss of Crete, which was conquered by the Ottomans only a few years earlier 
after centuries of Venetian rule. 

The Venetian dominion extended over a wide area. Dispatches traveled be- 
tween the capital and Zara in 10 days, between Venice and Crete in 40.” Since news 
traveled faster than goods, the time for transport of people and goods was longer. 
A couple of months were necessary to get to the furthest reaches of Venice's over- 
seas territories. The logistical problems facing Venice were no different—in terms 
of time—from those of London and its empire in the nineteenth century. 


Expansion and Contraction of Maritime Power 


From the late eighth century, the upper Adriatic became an area of exchange, albeit 
still weak, between the rich Levant and Western Europe. Venetian mariners and 
merchants sailed the Mediterranean Sea, exporting slaves and raw materials to the 
Byzantine and Muslim ports, and importing manufactured goods, spices, and silks. 
Along with commercial services, the Venetians also provided protection, and so 
the Byzantines exchanged military support for fiscal and jurisdictional privileges. 
Trade and warfare allowed the small city at the head of the Adriatic to grow into one 
of the most important hubs of the time. 

What was perhaps the most important turning point in Venetian history occurred 
in 1202, when a specially commissioned Venetian fleet set out with the forces of the 
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Fourth Crusade, which were supposed to go to the defense of the Holy Land. Their 
leaders had previously made a deal with the doge of Venice, committing themselves 
to pay the huge sum of 85,000 marks (about 20,000 kilograms) of silver in exchange 
for the transport and supplies necessary to feed an army of 35,000 soldiers for a 
year. On arrival in Venice, though, the Crusaders were unable to honor their com- 
mitment, and the Venetians succeeded, in lieu of money, in contracting their serv- 
ices. In 1204, the majority of the Crusading army was diverted to Constantinople, 
which was conquered and became the capital of a new state—the Latin Empire of 
the East. While the Latin emperors only lasted until 1261, Venice held on to the 
territorial gains it had made. It consolidated its position in Dalmatia and above all 
got Crete, Negroponte, Modon, and Coron, as well as other strategic bases for the 
control of the east-west sea routes. Venice, thus, was able to create a vast network of 
colonies that stretched from the Istrian peninsula to the Black Sea. 

The Fourth Crusade marked the beginning of the imperial history of Venice. 
Although the Venetians had not planned the creation of a broad overseas dominion, 
from the early thirteenth century, a military and economic expansion began that 
was to characterize Venice's role in the Mediterranean for several centuries. In 1209, 
the image of the doge replaced that of the Byzantine emperor on the golden Pale, 
a wooden screen painted with holy images in the Basilica of St. Mark. At the same 
time, the emperor disappeared from Venetian coins and was replaced by the doge, 
shown receiving a standard from St. Mark.* 

From the thirteenth century, Venice progressively turned her trade network into 
an empire. Her galleys and sailing ships connected a wide area from the Black Sea 
to Flanders. Venetian consuls and representatives operated across this space, anda 
string of fortresses from the upper Adriatic to the Aegean Sea supported friendly 
merchants sailing in the region. The system was useful both to protect sea routes 
and to supply ships with food, fresh water, and naval supplies. 

‘The advantages gained by Venice drew a sharp reaction from Genoa, the other 
great Italian maritime power of the late Middle Ages. From the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury to the end of the fourteenth, economic rivalry between the two was the cause 
of repeated warfare. The fourth war against Genoa (1378-1381) brought severe 
consequences: it was, in Frederic Lane’s words, “the most severe test of the cohesion 
of Venetian society and of the strength of its republican institutions.”> Interests in 
the Black Sea were the fuse that ignited the war. The early phases proved favorable 
to the Genoese and their allies, who in 1379 even entered the lagoon and threatened 
to occupy Venice itself. In the end, though, the Genoese were compelled to depart. 
It is interesting to note that this was the first war in which Venetian ships used artil- 
lery.° Equally significant, the number of warships manned was smaller than a cen- 
tury before, due to demographic decline after the Black Death, as well as financial 
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difficulties. This trend was to continue for most of the fifteenth century, when mil- 
itary commitments in mainland Italy and the cooling of the rivalry with Genoa 
prompted a further reduction of the fleet. 

These military commitments in mainland Italy stemmed from events that occurred 
during the decisive phase of territorial annexations and state-building—in the first 
half of the fifteenth century—by the peninsula’ five main regional states. In that brief 
period Venice succeeded in accumulating widespread dominions from Friuli to 
Bergamo. Unlike the navy, Venice’s land army consisted of mercenary troops along- 
side a few Venetian soldiers. We will shortly specify the precise differences between 
the Republic’s military organization on land and at sea. 

The fifteenth century saw the decline of Genoese commercial competition, but 
also the emergence of the Ottoman Empire, which was to pose the greatest mili- 
tary threat to Venice. In the first half of the century, the navy was seldom involved 
in important campaigns. However, the first, long war against the Ottomans, from 
1463 to 1479, set a different tone for the second half of the century. Significantly, 
it was Venice that started the war—a sign of government confidence in its military 
strength, and in particular in its navy. Initial conquests followed in the Peloponnese, 
but when the Ottomans subsequently engaged their enormous military potential, 
they managed to reverse this Venetian initiative. Ottoman cavalry even penetrated 
the eastern provinces of the Venetian mainland, sacking and destroying minor 
settlements, while in the Aegean Sea, Mehmed II’s counteroffensive successfully 
conquered Negroponte, even though in the meantime the Crusader kingdom of 
Cyprus passed under Venetian control. 

The year 1494 proved to be fateful, with Charles VIII of France's campaign in 
Italy opening a new phase of Italian and European history. In the initial years of the 
Italian Wars (1494-1530), the Republic of Venice achieved its greatest territorial ex- 
pansion on the peninsula. Some ports in the southern Adriatic were conquered to 
facilitate control of the Adriatic and Ionian Seas, but an unexpected Ottoman attack 
precipitated the Republic’s first naval crisis. In 1499, an Ottoman army conquered 
some Venetian bases in the Peloponnese. Other forces raided Venice's Italian do- 
minion, arriving within a few kilometers of Venice itself. Most importantly, the 
Ottomans got the better of the Venetians in the naval Battle of Zonchio. This defeat 
had serious strategic and psychological consequences. The Venetian navy had pre- 
viously considered itself much stronger than its Ottoman counterpart. The myth 
of its invincibility was now destroyed. In 1503, the Republic made peace, giving up 
various colonies in Greece and Albania. The new century therefore opened with the 
Venetians forced to make a clear choice. They sought to maintain their maritime 
holdings by avoiding clashes with the Ottomans, and preferred to earmark most 
resources to the Italian front, where the Republic’s destiny was at stake. The Italian 
Wars in fact absorbed enormous financial resources and forced the government to 
maintain an army that sometimes numbered as many as 30,000 men. Venice's role 
in the conflict was mainly an active one until the Battle of Pavia (1525), but subse- 
quently became defensive, aiming merely to preserve its existing holdings. In 1509, 
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a major defeat had triggered a major and protracted program of fortification, with 
the aim of defending Venetian territories stretching from the western boundary 
of the Italian mainland state east as far as Cyprus. These fortresses formed a true 
limes—a term borrowed from Braudel—and reflected Venice’s strategic choice vis- 
ibly in its defense of territories and coastal bases. 

‘The period between the early sixteenth century and 1670 saw the Ottoman Empire 
adopt a resolutely aggressive policy against Venice. The loss of Cyprus (1570), de- 
spite the victory of the Holy League over the Ottomans at Lepanto on October 7 
of the following year, marked a dramatic crisis. The most important naval battle of 
the sixteenth century was fought by 100,000 men, of whom at least one-third were 
deployed and paid by Venice, under the Christian standard. The tremendous cost 
in men and resources did not, however, prevent the Republic from subsequently 
ceding this space to the Ottomans and, more importantly, to powerful commer- 
cial competitors from northwestern Europe.’ The peace signed with the sultan in 
1573, as the allied Spanish king was still at war, shows that the Venetian ruling class 
had calculated that it was no longer worth fighting and mobilizing resources in the 
Aegean to defend their commercial interests. 

Asa matter of fact, between the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries, 
the preeminence of Venetian merchants in the eastern Mediterranean was severely 
attacked. Emerging trading powers (e.g., England, Holland, and France) succeeded 
in displacing, albeit not completely, the traditional commercial intermediaries be- 
tween East and West. The so-called Northerners were able to sell goods (textiles, 
manufactured products, precious metals) at lower prices than Venetians, and their 
vessels and crews proved to be more effective than those used in the Mediterranean. 
‘The international market for spices, furthermore, underwent structural change. The 
traditional route through the Red Sea was blocked and the Cape route, controlled 
mainly by English and Dutch vessels, established a new link between the Indian 
Ocean and Europe. 

In such a context of economic difficulty, the long war for Crete (1645-1669) 
shows Venice assuming a defensive stance, despite possessing a strong navy, which 
remained effective in the seventeenth century. This naval strength was nevertheless 
insufficient to prevent the loss of Crete, Venice's most important Mediterranean base. 

A number of considerations emerge from this brief outline of Venetian naval and 
commercial history. In the first place, the phases of Venice’s economic growth and 
contraction were closely connected to both the international economy and inter- 
national politics. The Venetians’ ability to provide naval services allowed them to 
build a colonial empire dotted with bases and ports of considerable strategic im- 
portance. It is important to remember the frequency with which Venetian light or 
war galleys—the backbone of the navy—needed to restock with supplies and fresh 
water, given the limited storage on board. The possession of an almost continuous 
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line of bases from the northern Adriatic to the Aegean Sea thus allowed the Republic 
to organize an effective escort for merchant shipping at sea. The Venetian military 
system was also characterized by considerable integration between a strict naval 
component and land fortification. It is no coincidence that the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury treatise of the admiral Cristoforo Da Canal on the Venetian navy contains the 
picture ofa galley inside a quadrilateral at whose four angles stood fortresses.® 

The conquest of Levantine territories represented an enormous source of wealth 
for Venice. Although the central government had to send money to overseas ter- 
ritories to balance local—mostly military—expenditures, the control of colonies 
provided Venice with remarkable advantages. The production and distribution of 
salt, for example, was exploited by the government as an important fiscal source. 
The economy of the capital benefited from commercial profits (ranging from 10 
to 20 percent of investments in net terms), revenues from landownership and ec- 
clesiastical benefices, and imports of cereals, olive oil, raw silk, timber, and other 
commodities. Along with these material advantages there were immaterial ones, 
such as the continuous flow of information to the capital, which supported the 
Venetians’ political and economic decisions. The Venetian case corresponds rather 
closely to the model that the sociologist and historian Charles Tilly calls “capitalized- 
coercion’ —that is, a polity whose rulers intensively employ sources of capital to im- 
prove the structures of the state.” Military power under such circumstances aims to 
strengthen the state economically and helps to create a market economy favorable 
to the needs of the ruling group. It has rightly been said that the Venetian senate, the 
most important political organism in government, can be regarded as the Republic’s 
board of directors. Until the early sixteenth century the majority of the senate’s 
members were in fact patricians involved in maritime trade. One can thus argue 
that government decisions were strongly influenced by the needs of merchants and 
of international trade, more broadly. 


Naval Organization 


For most of the period considered here, it is not easy to distinguish between 
commercial and strictly military vessels. While light galley squadrons regularly 
patrolled the northern Adriatic from the early fourteenth century onward, war fleets 
also included civil shipping vessels, either leased or requisitioned by the state. For 
example, the Venetian fleet at Zonchio in 1499 included 50 war (or light) galleys, 
but also some 15 merchant (or great) galleys, along with 20 to 30 great carracks.'° 
Venice was in any case distinguished by its capacity to outfit a large number of 
galleys from the late middle ages onward. The 100 galleys used in wartime by the 
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end of the thirteenth century were a very considerable force, which no other state 
except Genoa could remotely rival. During the fifteenth century Venice was among 
the few powers that kept a standing fleet in peacetime. The number of galleys at sea 
obviously fluctuated in relation to the political and military situation, but also in re- 
lation to the weather. Their number decreased during wintertime, as many galleys 
went back either to Venice or to other Mediterranean bases. The light galley’s struc- 
ture allowed its safe use only during spring and summertime. There was an increase 
in the number of galleys in use during the sixteenth century. In the 1520s, the per- 
manent fleet amounted to about 25 light galleys. During the Venetian-Ottoman 
War of 1537-1540 that number increased to as many as 80 galleys, and during the 
subsequent period of peace the fleet at sea numbered from 20 to over 40 ships. By 
the late sixteenth century, the peacetime fleet had about 30 vessels.!! 

In wartime, the fleet could be increased to three or four times its peacetime 
strength. In the first year of the War of Cyprus (1570-1573), Venice was able to 
equip 140 galleys. And though some were destroyed or damaged by the weather, at 
Lepanto in the following year there were 110 ships flying the standard of St. Mark.” 
If the Venetian arsenal managed the remarkable feat of rapidly putting to sea more 
than 100 fully equipped galleys, this was due to the ready availability of a reserve of 
galley hulls, whose quota was increased in 1524 from 50 to 100 units, of which 25 
were always to be ready for immediate use.! 

As to the seventeenth century, data concerning the navy are unfortunately rela- 
tively scanty. We know that there were certainly two fleets in use: the light Armata, 
formed of light galleys, and the great Armata, which deployed large round ships 
driven only by sail and carrying a considerable number of cannon.'* Venice appears 
to have been unable to adapt quickly to the naval innovations that some northern 
European navies were developing. It was slow to adopt ships of the line, which came 
to dominate battles on the high seas, and continued to rely mainly on the light galley 
that had proved so effective in earlier centuries of Mediterranean naval warfare. 
From the early seventeenth century on, the Venetian government bought Dutch 
warships, thus acknowledging the technological limits of the state shipyards, and 
only in the 1670s was a ship of the line actually constructed in Venice itself. 

It would, however, be wrong to argue that Venice was never able to adopt techno- 
logical innovations. It did experiment with new types of ships (for example, the fa- 
mous quinquereme built in the sixteenth century by Vettor Fausto), while measures 
were taken to improve the firepower of light galleys. It is well known that European 
and particularly Venetian artillery was of higher quality than the Ottomans. The 
arsenal stocked several cannon of different caliber suitable for mounting on the 
galleys, and the navy as a whole provides an interesting example of the standardi- 
zation of gun calibers. Sailors’ individual arms comprised longbows and especially 
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crossbows until the late fifteenth century. In 1518, the government decided to re- 
place crossbowmen with arquebusiers. Ten years later, their number was increased 
from 20 to 36 per galley, and by mid-century it was about 50—though this number 
of arquebusiers was inferior to that usually found in other major fleets.’° 

The role played by the Venetian galleys at Lepanto was crucial, and it is worth 
noting that, during the long war for Crete in the mid-seventeenth century, the fleet 
won important battles against the Ottomans. It is nonetheless true that the tech- 
nological gap between Venice and the major northern European navies widened 
between the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, a development signaled by 
the government's purchase in the seventeenth century of Dutch and English ships. 
With respect to the merchant navy, there was an even greater gap in relation to 
northern competitors, for a variety of reasons. In Venice, technological and mate- 
rial resources were reserved for the war fleet, and the availability of raw materials 
such as oak and hemp had fallen from the sixteenth century onward.'© The mer- 
chant fleet consequently made do with less. There was also a cultural element at 
play. The galley had proven to be an excellent naval tool, highly suitable for the char- 
acteristics of the Mediterranean Sea: it provided those qualities of speed and ma- 
neuverability necessary for naval war often fought close to coastlines. And as long 
as manpower was widely available, it represented the optimal balance between mil- 
itary and commercial needs. While the galley showed its limits in comparison with 
the ships of northern Europe, it was difficult for Venice to abandon a vessel that had 
proved so decisive. 


Behind the Galleys: The Arsenal 


The organization and upkeep of a war fleet required a complex system to manage 
materials, men, and resources. Until the fifteenth century, warfare had made con- 
siderable use of private shipping, but then Ottoman pressure increased the im- 
portance of a strong, permanent core of state-owned warships. Consequently, the 
emergence of a standing navy called for an intricate system of resource procure- 
ment and management. Here, we will examine various sectors of this system, to- 
gether with the complex relations between the navy and the state, overall. 

In the late Middle Ages, Venice's state arsenal was justly famous all over Europe.’” 
It was first conceived simply as a shipyard, but in the fourteenth century it increas- 
ingly took on the functions ofa factory for producing merchant ships, especially big 
galleys that could also be employed militarily, and light galleys. It must be stressed 
that the Venetian arsenal, like the Ottoman one, incorporated all phases of produc- 
tion, from making sails to manufacturing gunpowder. It is widely thought that the 
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methods used in the construction of warships anticipated the factory system, in 
terms of the standardization of production and the degree of control over work- 
force. Equally important, from the mid-fifteenth century onward, it was Venetian 
government policy to keep a large reserve of light galleys. In 1525, the reserve was 
set at 50 galleys ready to be equipped. During the 1537-1540 war, this was increased 
to 100 light galleys and 12 great galleys, to which six galleasses were added in 
1565—a deployment that was maintained until 1633.18 The arsenal’s performance 
proved excellent during the sixteenth century, when it achieved its peak production 
levels. Thanks to the reserve, Venice was able to launch 100 galleys, fully equipped, 
in less than 50 days. The next century, though known conventionally as the cen- 
tury of Venice's naval decline, nonetheless saw considerable activity in the arsenal, 
which built about seven new light galleys a year.” 

The arsenal’s greatest problems concerned supplies of raw materials, in particular 
timber, gunpowder, and hemp. It has been estimated that in the sixteenth century the 
annual need for timber for galley construction fluctuated between 50,000 and 60,000 
cubic meters.”° The appointment of proveditors with jurisdiction over state forests in 
Veneto and Istria from the mid-fifteenth century onward reflected the government's 
concern about the availability of timber suitable for shipbuilding. Unauthorized 
tree-felling in these woods was strictly forbidden, and the control exercised seems to 
have become tighter in the sixteenth century, when there emerged severe difficulties 
in finding timber. The problem was common to the whole Mediterranean basin, and 
one sign can be seen in the rise in the price of oak for shipbuilding that was recorded 
at Genoa: prices tripled between the 1460s and 1546-1555, and by 1577-1581 had 
grown to 12 times their worth in the 1460s.7! 

Trees in the state forests were chosen for use by officers of the arsenal. Felling and 
transport toward the lagoon were assigned to local rural communities, a burden 
that naturally fell more heavily on mountain areas than lowland villages. In cases 
of need, however, the latter were also required to contribute. The arsenal’s timber 
requirements were therefore responsible for both extensive government action to 
defend the forest resources of the republic, and corvées that were demanded of its 
rural subjects. Venetian policy in this area can be considered one of the most pre- 
cocious examples of a state exerting control over its environment. Though certainly 
prompted by military need, this form of state control would obviously come to rep- 
resent an important relation between government and governed, in the future. 

Asa fiber of strategic importance, hemp was also subject to state control.” Hemp 
production centered on an area in the southeast of the Republic’s mainland terri- 
tory, and was run on a monopoly system. The quality of Venetian hemp fiber, how- 
ever, remained inferior to Bologna’s, which continued to fulfill the majority of the 
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arsenal’s purchases. In the seventeenth century, with the navy incorporating new 
“northern” sailing ships, the arsenal’s demand for hemp grew. 

Natural resources, in relation to their available quantity but also their cost, were 
one of the Venetian authorities’ major concerns. As far as timber was concerned, the 
Republic managed to establish a fairly effective supply system. Despite the increasing 
general difficulties in obtaining timber, the arsenal obtained abundant supplies for 
galley construction. The system's efficacy, however, meant negative consequences for 
many rural communities that were heavily burdened by the obligation to fell and 
transport ship timber. As for hemp, the farmers who grew it were subject to strict 
government control, both in terms of production levels and pricing. Overall, it 
appears likely that the Republic succeeded in trimming some raw material costs for 
its state shipbuilding, and that it therefore enjoyed an advantage in this respect over 
other Mediterranean powers. 


On Board the Ships: Weaponry and Men 


A comparison between a fourteenth-century and a sixteenth-century galley would 
not show significant differences with regard to the main features of construction, 
but it would certainly reveal a marked change in the weaponry of both ship and 
crew. Starting from the second half of the fifteenth century, heavy ordnance spread 
throughout the Mediterranean, and individual firearms came into use in the fol- 
lowing century. Until the late fifteenth century, the weaponry of a Venetian light 
galley consisted mainly of small weapons and crossbows used by sailors. Between 
the late fifteenth and the early sixteenth centuries, some crucial innovations were 
made to galleys’ weaponry: crossbows were replaced by arquebuses, and some 
small cannons (e.g., basilisks, culverins) were placed on board. In this sense, Venice 
was quite quick to adapt her navy to technical change, and in this period Venetian 
galleys were better armed than Ottoman ships. 

‘The galley’s most important advantage was its maneuverability, in large part due to 
the human engine made up of its oarsmen (galeotti). They accounted for 75-80 per- 
cent of the men embarked, and were subject to frequent use during voyages. Unlike 
other powers, Venice refused to use convicts until quite late: the first convict galley 
went to sea as late as 1545. There was a long tradition of free oarsmen who served 
in both the war fleet and on merchant galleys. Until roughly the end of the fifteenth 
century, the galleys fulfilled both commercial and military functions, so that there 
was a considerable overlap in the use of oarsmen between the war and merchant 
fleets. In the event of war, merchant galley crews provided a significant portion of the 
war fleet's rowers, a flow that was inverted as soon as peace returned. The traditional 
recruitment areas for oarsmen were the eastern coastline of the Adriatic—mainly 
Dalmatia—as well as the Greek islands. But in case of need, Venice's urban popula- 
tion was also called upon to serve. As early as the thirteenth century, Venetians could 
be mobilized as oarsmen along with volunteers. Conscription was practiced on a 
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rotating basis, using units of 12 men—aged from 16 to 60 or 70 years—recorded for 
every city quarter. It is interesting to note that those drafted could choose the galley 
on which to serve, and therefore which captain to serve under. They could also hire 
substitutes to serve for them. This contributed to strengthening neighborhood and 
cliental relations within the various city parishes—networks whose central nodes 
were patricians.”° 

This system of neighborhood-based conscription disappeared during the fif- 
teenth century, with responsibility shifting toward other forms of organization of 
urban society—for instance, the Scuole (confraternities) grandi e piccole and the 
guilds. Such forms of social solidarity were in fact transitioning from a territorial 
to an institutional basis, and the confraternities and trade guilds played a crucial 
mediating role.”4 From the 1480s, guilds and some religious institutions were called 
on to provide either oarsmen or money. During the Ottoman War of 1537-1540, 
the mechanism of recruitment was better organized. Venice and its immediate hin- 
terland (the so-called Dogado) were to provide a total of about 20,000 conscripts 
enrolled in a galley rowers’ reserve. Those enrolled enjoyed some privileges (the 
most important of which was access to certain offices in the urban administration) 
that were transferable to a son in case of death, and they received a wage during 
their period of actual service. Soon, however, those drafted paid for substitutes to 
serve in their stead, and the numbers of oarsmen assigned to the guilds and Scuole 
eventually represented a tax to be paid in cash. This brought about the emergence of 
a veritable market for rowers that drew in men seeking money from afar. 

‘The early sixteenth century also witnessed the establishment of a conscription 
system in the mainland dominion among the peasantry.”° In 1522, the government 
decided to form a reserve of 6,000 men, ages 18 to 40, to be trained as oarsmen. 
The mainland galeotti enjoyed significant fiscal and jurisdictional privileges and 
were treated like soldiers. They were allowed to bear the firearms given them by the 
authorities, were exempt from personal taxes, and they could not be condemned for 
debt during their period of service or in the six months following. In 1537, on the 
occasion of the Venetian-Ottoman War, the total number of rowers in the peasant 
reserve was raised to 12,000. In 1561, it numbered 10,000 men. Venetian patricians, 
however, held rural oarsmen in little esteem. They usually were not effective and 
proved unsuited to life on board galley, and it is no coincidence that those enrolled 
from near Lake Garda proved more effective in their fleet service. In fact, during 
the second half of the sixteenth century, the presence of mainland peasants on war 
galleys declined, since government realized it was very difficult to get useful service 
from rural oarsmen.”° 

The other large area of recruitment for oarsmen was Venice's overseas dominion 
(the Dominio da mar), which included Istria, Dalmatia, Albania, and Greek islands. 
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The sea colonies in fact represented the traditional recruiting area for the Serenissima’s 
oarsmen, both by conscription and volunteer service.”’ In 1350, at least 10 galleys of 
a fleet of 35 were manned with oarsmen from Dalmatia and the Greek colonies.”® 
Later, the number of colonial rowers grew, while that of native Venetians decreased. 
In the first half of the sixteenth century, the peacetime standing fleet mostly relied 
on Dalmatian crews (the so-called schiavoni), who accounted for about half the men 
embarked, while Venetians and mainland peasants were added in the event of war. 

As we said before, the use of convicts as oarsmen came about comparatively late. 
Venetian patricians probably delayed this decision, both for ethical reasons and be- 
cause they had not earlier had serious difficulties in recruiting free rowers. When 
finally taken, the decision to equip galleys with convicts had a number of opponents 
in the senate, and the 1542 decree to institute the practice was only actually put into 
effect in 1545. In that year Cristoforo Da Canal, the commander who had supported 
the measure, was able to captain the first war galley manned with convicts.”’ The 
use and numbers of convict crews grew thereafter, and by the end of the sixteenth 
century most of the fleet was made up of galleys rowed by convicts. It is nonetheless 
worth noting that Venice did not use slave rowers, a practice that was widely em- 
ployed in other Mediterranean fleets. 

If the fleet’s sailors and oarsmen came from a wide recruitment area, extending 
from the Venetian mainland to the Aegean islands, its officers were almost al- 
ways Venetian. Only a certain number of galleys, crewed by men from Dalmatia 
and Crete, were commanded by foreign captains. Until the early sixteenth century, 
a typical Venetian patrician was supposed to have spent part of his youth at sea. 
Sailing on the galleys with the title of noble crossbowmen, young members of the 
ruling elite began a cursus honorum that would take them from galley decks to mer- 
chant warehouses in the Levant, from service in embassies to the halls of power in 
the Ducal Palace. One of the most important characteristics of the Venetian ruling 
class's training was that patricians were subjected to a fast turnover in the many 
offices of the Republic’s political and administrative system. It was therefore unu- 
sual for any single patrician to remain long in any one office in a specific sector of the 
government. With respect to the navy, therefore, until the early sixteenth century 
the patricians who commanded galleys had already acquired considerable prior ex- 
perience in naval matters. From the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, 
when merchants seldom sailed the sea routes in person, patricians breathed less 
and less sea air. In any event, it is worth stressing again that naval commanders did 
not hold office long—being required to switch to other duties—which meant that 
Venice did not have a group of professional naval officers who made life aboard 
the galleys their definitive career choice. It would be wrong, however, to argue that 
seventeenth-century Venice lacked men suitable for naval warfare. The long war 
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for Crete showed that the Venetian fleet was efficiently led and posed a perma- 
nent threat to the Ottomans. Although Venetians of that period were less familiar 
with the sea than their ancestors, the long naval tradition was maintained in offi- 
cial symbolism and exalted in family traditions. It was not difficult to come across 
mementos of Lepanto or other naval battles in the halls of patrician palaces. 


Funding 


Before examining the close relationship between finance and the navy, it is nec- 
essary to outline the Venetian fiscal system between the Late Middle Ages and 
the Early Modern Period. From the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, most 
revenues came from indirect taxes that were levied on both trade and consumption. 
It is quite probable that, between the mid-thirteenth and mid-fourteenth centuries, 
peacetime income was enough to cover all the state’s regular needs. The state was 
nevertheless compelled to seek new ways to finance the expense of growing military 
commitments, a consequence of expanding dominions. By the mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Republic’s budget amounted to about 250,000 ducats (over 10,000 kilos of 
silver). Before the Black Death, the population of Venice itself was around 100,000. 
At the same time, the French monarchy’s budget can be estimated at about a million 
livres (44,000 kilos of silver), with a population totaling nearly a million people. It 
therefore seems likely that Venice, even if we take account of the population of its 
extended dominions, was able to mobilize comparatively large financial resources 
considering its limited population.*° 

The health of state finances depended on sound economic and military foundations. 
Venice managed to play a crucial part in international trade thanks to both the 
capability of its merchants and the effective action of its mariners and soldiers. 
Emblematic of this was Venice's handling of salt production and distribution in 
the Adriatic.*! From the thirteenth century onward, Venice imposed a monopoly 
over the salt trade in the Adriatic, placing tight controls on the coastal towns 
that produced it. Salt was imported to Venice and then redistributed through 
excisemen—with high returns for state finance—to both Venetian subjects and to 
neighboring states. This hegemony over the salt trade was the result of an aggressive 
policy, pursued by means of military force, in order to create an asymmetrical rela- 
tionship between salt producer and consumer, which rendered a considerable profit 
to Venetian mediators. 

A further example, emblematic of the use of violence for economic ends, can 
be seen in Venice's assertion of sovereignty over the northern Adriatic. As early as 
the mid-thirteenth century, a squadron of galleys regularly patrolled the northern 
end of the Adriatic—which Venetians called the “Gulf”—ostensibly to defend a 


30 For French data, see Rolnick, Velde, and Weber 1996, 797. 
31 Hocquet 1978-79. 
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sort of right to control shipping.** Though there was no backing for this in univer- 
sally recognized rights, Venice had imposed its jurisdiction over those waters and 
demanded tribute from coastal towns within the area. All ships entering the area 
were subject to inspection by the galleys of the Republic. A Venetian sea space had 
been created, with no formal legitimacy in international law, but sanctioned by the 
exercise of military power. 

Despite these events—which seem to present a clear progression and motive 
for Venice’s expansion—it is nevertheless difficult to determine with certainty the 
overall link between Venice's economic expansion and its military development. 
Despite the existence of a stable nucleus of war galleys, war fleets were mostly 
composed of merchant ships that were requisitioned for war in case of need. This 
meant that the permanent bureaucratic structures for naval organization were quite 
minimal, and that most of the machinery set in motion in wartime was quickly 
dismantled with the coming of peace. This flexibility mirrored the commercial char- 
acter of the empire, which kept costs at a minimum to safeguard commercial profits. 
Venice was nevertheless able to deploy 100 galleys, even after making peace with 
Genoa in 1299, in order to keep the Levantine commercial routes safe.*? In a context 
of great uncertainty, traders were burdened by the costs of protection, something 
that affected the final cost of goods significantly. As Frederic Lane argues, “different 
enterprises competing in the same market often pay different costs of protection, 
perhaps as tariffs, or bribes, perhaps in some other form.”*4 Because of this, the state 
that provided protection more efficiently than others guaranteed advantages to its 
own traders. In the Venetian case, as late as the fourteenth century, protection costs 
were mostly borne by foreign traders and consumers. Venice's import and export of 
costly Eastern goods like spices provided high returns that were ultimately paid by 
European buyers. Furthermore, military costs, though high, were unlikely to un- 
dermine the structure of state finance, since the state managed to recover from any 
financial crisis associated with war relatively quickly. 

The elasticity of the state fiscal mechanisms relied on a system of forced loans that 
were imposed on Venetians in case of need. Urban elites were strongly opposed to 
ordinary direct taxation. One of the prerogatives that differentiated town dweller 
from peasant were non-returnable direct taxes: the former usually did not pay them. 
In Venice, as well as in Florence or Genoa, the richest citizens were initially asked 
to lend money voluntarily to government in case of need, and the state committed 
to paying it back in a short time. In the meantime, it paid interest on the loan. The 
system was unable, in the end, to cope with growing state expenditure, and so from 
the end of the twelfth century, it began to impose interest-bearing forced loans. 
All citizens were required to lend to the state according to their wealth, which was 
assessed and recorded in public registers. Loans were—at first—reimbursed. Later, 


32 By 1300, a permanent squad was maintained to patrol the Adriatic Sea up to the Apulian coast: Doumerc 
1997. 

33 Doumerc 1997, 238. 

34 Lane 1979, 12-13. 
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however, increasing difficulty in returning the principal led to the development of 
funded debts. In 1262, the Venetian government acknowledged its momentary in- 
capacity to repay creditors, and therefore committed certain tax revenues to the 
regular payment of 5 percent annual interest, and all such loans were eventually 
transformed into long-term loans. War had thus prompted a crucial financial in- 
novation: difficulties in covering wartime spending spurred the adoption of a so- 
lution that allowed government to bring in huge amounts of money at moderate 
cost, while at the same time burdening citizens as little as possible. In addition to its 
financial effects, funded debt had political implications: Venetians had become the 
state’s creditors, and their wealth had become directly involved in the formulation 
and execution of government policy. 

The foundations of Venetian power in the eastern Mediterranean were economic, 
financial, and also ideological. The war fleet was commanded by patrician merchants 
and crewed by paid sailors from Venice and abroad. The money for war expenses 
and interest payments on the funded debt mostly came from customs duties. The 
forced loan mechanism converted Venetians’ financial resources into effective mil- 
itary power that, in turn, helped to broaden and strengthen the material base from 
which to draw further financial resources. War was thus perceived to be a matter 
that concerned the whole city, since it was thought to be the most powerful means of 
preserving Venice's economic and political power. In the fifteenth century, however, 
this relationship between private resources and public spending was broken when 
Venice expanded its dominions in the Italian Peninsula and when the Ottoman 
Empire emerged as a rising power in the Mediterranean. 

The war against Genoa in 1378-1381 caused a severe financial crisis. Government 
forced loan demands grew, but interest payments on old loans were simultane- 
ously cut. The interest rate on credit, meanwhile, was reduced to 4 percent, and 
the market price of state bonds dropped to 18 percent of par. Subjected to such 
pressures, the forced loans system was pushed beyond the limits of tolerance. From 
the mid-fifteenth century onward, therefore, the state looked for new ways to raise 
revenue. It resorted to direct taxation, a practice that became semi-regular by the 
mid-fifteenth century and then entirely regular during the sixteenth. From the early 
sixteenth century, forced loans were seldom used, and the government entered 
the open credit market. New series of loans were launched to raise money among 
investors. Underwriting was a free choice, the interest rate was higher than that of 
the old funded debt’s Monti, and bonds were tradable and tax-free. The deficit fi- 
nance mechanism was thus improved through financial innovations, and this was 
a crucial step toward creating a more efficient state debt. These innovations were 
prompted by the increasing needs of military spending both at sea and on land. 

The fifteenth century began with Venetian territorial expansion in the mainland, 
and included a long war against the Ottomans in 1463-1479. It ended with the need 
for a titanic war effort. In 1499, the Venetian land army conquered Cremona, not 
far from Milan, and at the same time the Republic had to face both the Ottoman 
fleet in the Aegean area and Ottoman cavalry raids in the eastern mainland. Venice 
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deployed about 20,000 soldiers in the Italian Peninsula and between 20,000 to 
25,000 men in the fleet. The size of the military machine was impressive: the land 
army was as large, quantitatively, as the French and Spanish, and the fleet was prob- 
ably the most powerful among the Christian states.*° 

If we consider the Venetian-Ottoman War of 1570-1573, the picture does not 
change. The military forces deployed were the product of a well-tested administra- 
tive and financial machine. In 1571, according to Venetian records, the infantry dis- 
tributed throughout the Levant fortresses and embarked in the Armata numbered 
over 30,000. The fleet consisted of 130 light galleys and 9 galleasses. An estimate of 
the men serving under the symbol of St. Mark gives a total of at least 55,000, and 
consequently the ratio between Venice's total population and military conscripts 
was 36 to one.*° In the years following Lepanto, the Venetian forces were reduced, 
with the army now numbering about 10,000 soldiers in the fortifications, and the 
navy numbering some 6,000 sailors and oarsmen. In 1645, the first year of the war 
for Crete, the government issued orders to hire 25,000 soldiers, and, in 1646, added 
another 7,000.%” 

These figures suggest that we should conduct a careful examination of some 
features of the Venetian state’s structure. Figure 22.1 shows that a considerable per- 
centage of revenue was devoted to funding the military and servicing the public 
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Figure 22.1. Military machine and debt service (as percent of state expenditure). 
Source: Pezzolo 1990, 124; 1994, 324-25; 2006a, 77. 


35 On the fleet, Lane 1973; on the land army, Mallett and Hale 1984; an international comparison in 
Pezzolo 2006b. 

36 Estimated figures of the military strength from State Archives, Venice (hereafter ASV), Secreta, Materie 
miste notabili, 123 bis. 

37 ASV, Senato Mar, regg. 103 and 104. 
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debt. The picture that emerges is not very different from those concerning other 
state finances. Considering that state debt was due primarily to military spending, it 
would seem that war and the structure of the military constituted the single greatest 
state expense. It is interesting to note that the growth of military spending can also 
be credited to high inflation in the sixteenth century: between the mid-sixteenth 
and the early seventeenth centuries, the cost of a light galley doubled, for example. 
This growth rate was, however, lower than the price increase for foodstuffs over the 
same period. 

Naval spending (i.e., on the fleet and arsenal) accounted for 20-30 percent of 
the total. Between the mid-sixteenth century and the 1640s, relatively speaking, 
Venice spent more on its fleet than England.** From the 1550s to the 1630s, funds 
earmarked to the navy roughly doubled—keeping up with rising prices—while 
state expenditure nearly doubled (see table 22.1). Unlike England, however, the 
Venetian state does not seem to have invested in technological innovation. The 
Republic’s navy maintained relatively high standards, but it was certainly inferior 
to the navies of the new seventeenth-century powers—namely, England and the 
United Provinces. 


A Fiscal-Military State? 


In his book on eighteenth-century England, John Brewer has pointed out the emer- 
gence of a fiscal-military state “whose main features were: high taxes, a growing 
and well-organized civil administration, a standing army and the determination 
to act as a major European power.’ Brewer’s model, which to some extent echoes 
Hintze’s, offers a useful checklist of characteristics of the fiscal-military state.*? Was 
the Venetian republic such a state? 

First of all, one has to ask whether Venetian policy, during the great phase of polit- 
ical and economic expansion from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, was sig- 
nificantly supported by elements of the preceding model. At first sight, the Venetian 
government did not burden citizens with heavy taxes, at least when circumstances 
permitted. The bureaucratic structure was rather lightweight, supporting neither a 
standing army nor a sizable permanent navy. The only element in common with the 
fiscal state model was a clear determination to achieve a prominent position in the 
Mediterranean theatre. But this poses a further question: How was it possible for a 
city or city-state to maintain such a prominent position for so long in the midst of 
international competition? 

At first Venice filled a void caused by the decline of the Byzantine Empire. The 
lagoon city had grown in the shadow of Byzantium and had managed to acquire 
elements of control within the Adriatic by replacing imperial power. That allowed 


38 Data found in Wheeler 1999, 24, 27, 32. 
39 Hintze 1975; Brewer 1989. 


Table 22.1 Budgets of the Republic of Venice, 1343-1679. 


Year Revenue in Expenditurein Revenue Expenditure Revenuein Expenditure Revenue in Hectroliters 
Ducats Ducats Index Index Kilogramof inKilogram Hectolitersof of Wheat 
Silver of Silver Wheat Index 

1343 250,000 257,000 16 15 10,256 10,543 270,000 28 

1435 1,100,000 

1500 1,150,000 72 44,063 958,333 99 

1550 1,601,000 1,735,000 100 100 51,130 55,409 971,598 100 

1602 2,563,000 2,477,000 160 143 68,201 65,913 752,740 77 

1625 3,560,000 3,240,000 222 187 93,500 85,095 888,286 91 

1633 2,950,000 2,650,000 184 153 77,479 69,600 745,490 77 

1679 4,285,000 3,962,000 268 228 82,808 76,566 1,571,547 162 


Source: Pezzolo 2006c, table 5. 
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Venice to play an increasingly important role, first in the Adriatic and then in more 
distant seas, and to fill the role of intermediary in long-distance commerce between 
East and West. If the Eastern Roman Empire was unable to block Venice’s expansion, 
Genoa instead emerged as its most dangerous competitor, the only rival able to com- 
pete with Venice in terms of economic and military strength. The four wars that the 
two cities fought between the mid-thirteenth century and the late fourteenth century 
can be regarded as a long struggle for hegemony over a crucial region in the interna- 
tional economic system. The three wars fought by England and the United Provinces 
in the second half of the seventeenth century are analogous along several lines. The 
two Italian cities were in the process of powerful economic growth, and both were 
located at the heart of the European and Mediterranean economy. Likewise, the later 
struggle between the English and Dutch was a contest for primacy in a wider world 
economy. Wars prompted England to improve both her military and state finances, 
and laid the foundations of her subsequent global maritime primacy.” 

Prolonged war against Genoa likewise pushed Venice to improve her fiscal and 
military systems. As far as we know, forced loans and custom duties were the main 
mechanisms to cope with increased military spending. At the end of the fourteenth 
century, the government did attempt to impose a form of direct taxation, but it was 
not intended as a regular tax. Venice's great advantage was in its capacity to trans- 
form commercial capital quickly into financial resources that in turn allowed it to 
maintain a powerful fleet. In military terms, Venice could marshal significant naval 
resources. Its capacity both to mobilize a mighty fleet and to call on the services of 
skilled sailors was generally recognized, a characteristic that commanded enemies’ 
respect. This naval strength did not depend on a robust, permanent bureaucratic 
structure, however, since the war fleet was mostly made up of ships temporarily 
converted from merchant activities (specialization between naval and merchant 
vessels had not yet emerged definitively). Nevertheless, the Venetian fleet was 
stronger than its Genoese counterpart. This was because the whole of Venice's pop- 
ulation concentrated its efforts on the fleet, which was considered the most pow- 
erful expression of the city’s common will and sense of unity. The Genoese fleet, by 
contrast, was made up of ships belonging to various noble clans and was primarily 
regarded as the expression of those leading families’ power. It is likely that internal 
divisions in Genoa, and the deep tensions within its ruling group, contributed to its 
naval defeats at the hands of Venice. One might argue that, paradoxically, Venice 
found naval success in the absence of a large standing fleet, a high tax burden, or 
extensive bureaucratic structures. Its true strength lay in its capacity to mobilize 
financial and human resources more effectively than its competitors. The labor- 
intensive character of medieval sea warfare did not incentivize the creation of a 
complex administrative system, nor did it favor the emergence of state institutions 
that specialized in war. Despite this, Venice established an effective system for the 
supply and control of resources needed for shipbuilding, as well as a permanent 
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recruiting system for sailors and oarsmen that involved both the capital and impe- 
rial dominions. Venice enjoyed comparative advantages that allowed it to achieve 
a role of crucial importance in the Mediterranean. Starting in the fifteenth century, 
however, these advantages began to disappear, albeit slowly. 

Despite its victories, Venice was unable to take full advantage of its position. 
From the mid-fifteenth century onward, the Ottoman Empire put new pressure on 
Venice's overseas territories. To draw out the comparison with England further, one 
notes that, once rid of the Dutch, the English did not face other rivals that were 
as dangerous as the Dutch had been, and thus enjoyed enormous opportunities. 
Venice, by contrast, once it had defeated Genoa, had then to cope with the much 
more dangerous Ottoman Empire. 

‘The true turning point of Venetian fiscal and military history came between the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Republic—strongly committed to empire on 
both land and sea—undertook major fiscal and military reforms. During the fif- 
teenth century, a standing army was established with a wartime strength of as many 
as 20,000 soldiers. A permanent administrative structure was therefore created 
to deal with regular troop payment, quartering, and mobilization in case of need. 
In the sixteenth century, moreover, a militia of both peasants (cernide) and citi- 
zens (bombardieri) was created. Over 20,000 subjects were organized in the new 
reserve system, armed and (in theory) regularly trained. Likewise, between the fif- 
teenth and the sixteenth centuries, the navy established an administrative system 
with jurisdiction over timber resources, artillery, gunpowder, crews, payments, and 
supplies. A reserve of oarsmen from the mainland was formed. Although not very 
effective, it provided further manpower for the Venetian military. So we can see 
that the Republic of Venice was also affected by “a concentration and systemati- 
zation of strategically important resources and competencies in order to convert 
them into something which gives muscle to political power?! This process had to 
be subsidized with ever increasing funds. 

Taxation is the field in which one can best both measure the efficiency of civil ad- 
ministration and gauge the relationship between government and society. We have 
seen that one of the crucial features of the fiscal-military state is a significant and 
steady increase in taxation. Let us see what happened in Venice by first considering 
some figures and then some institutional aspects. 

Table 22.1 shows that the Republic’s nominal income grew regularly in the course 
of the early modern period. Between the mid-fourteenth and the mid-fifteenth 
centuries, the city-state was transformed into a territorial state, and this dramatic 
change was mirrored in its revenues, and consequently in its financial needs. These 
grew, in terms of silver, by a factor of four over little more than a century. Over the 
following period, the rate of increase does not look so remarkable, although those 
years were characterized by a marked rise in prices. 


41 Glete 2000, 63. 
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The 1630 plague hit public finance severely, reducing the tax yield and slowing 
recovery. It is interesting to note that the 1630 crisis hit harder than that associ- 
ated with the plague of 1576. In the meantime, in fact, economic circumstances 
had changed for the worse: the resources that had been available to recover 
after Lepanto were no longer there 50 years later. It is likely that the recovery 
of revenues to their pre-plague level coincided with the outbreak of the war for 
Crete. Although there is no data available, it is plausible that the government’s 
heavy tax burden raised the revenues spent on the navy and troops in Crete. After 
the war, the rate of growth remained fairly constant, partly because of the dis- 
placement effect created by taxes that had been imposed in wartime and were 
subsequently maintained. 

What did change significantly were certain features of taxation. The forms of tax- 
ation multiplied, and—more importantly—became more effective in comparison 
with the Late Middle Ages. While a Venetian of Marco Polo’s time expected to face 
the usual excise duties on consumption and a few forced loans (the interest on which 
was regularly paid), the generation of Vivaldi’s youth was subjected to a much wider 
array of taxes. Besides new levies on goods and transactions, regular direct taxes and 
demands on corporate bodies like guilds and other social institutions were taken for 
granted. Also worth stressing is the growing role of mainland taxpayers, whose share 
of overall tax revenue had grown in direct relation to the increasing difficulties of the 
port and market of Venice (with its concomitant drop in indirect taxes). This down- 
turn was especially evident between the early and mid-seventeenth century. 

It must be said that budget figures do not lend themselves to univocal inter- 
pretation. Historians—confronted by growth in revenue—have too often wished 
to infer from it the success of central authority, the victory of rationalized regu- 
lation over local particularism, and the emergence of a “public” financial system 
emblematic of the “modern” state. A totally different view of state development and 
revenue dynamics has recently been proposed—that is, that regimes with strong 
representative institutions tend both to have more effective public finances and a 
higher capacity for actually collecting taxes than absolutist states.” This means that 
legitimacy and negotiation between social actors, rather than bare coercion, lay at 
the heart of good fiscal-financial performance. A system primarily relying on bar- 
gaining between well-represented social bodies would significantly lower trans- 
action costs (to use the language of new institutional economics). This applies to 
negotiation, information gathering, revenue collection, enforcement, and so on. In 
adopting this perspective, it is worth looking briefly at the constitutional structure 
of the Venetian state. 


® Hoffman and Norberg 1994, 299-310. 
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Weak State and Strong Ruling Elite 


Political power was the prerogative of the Venetian nobility, which had turned into 
a closed group between the late thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries. From 
that point to the end of the republic in 1797, the Venetian patriciate was virtually 
a caste. However, shared commercial interests and the ongoing function of trade 
constituted common ground between the patriciate and the rest of the Venetian 
population. Therefore, a war whose purpose was to establish or maintain control 
over a strategic area, or against Genoa, was considered an enterprise involving the 
whole city. It is very likely that, in wars from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, 
taxes imposed by the government met with a reasonably positive response among 
Venetians, who largely agreed with the war's aims, given an expectation of generally 
enhanced prosperity. 

In the fifteenth century, the formation of a territorial state in northeast Italy 
allowed the Venetian government to increase its tax base considerably. However, 
this also created new problems from recalcitrant provincial elites, particularly those 
of wealthy and populous cities like Padua, Vicenza, Verona, and Brescia. These re- 
gional annexations involved the mixed use of force and the bestowal of privileges 
meant to conciliate these new subjects (a common practice in political relations 
between center and periphery). The Venetian territorial state was thus built upon 
marked differences among separate categories of taxpayers: Venetians, inhabitants 
of the subject cities, and peasants. It must, however, be stressed that, as a rule, no 
one was exempt from taxes. The doge himself was subject to taxation. Nonetheless, 
the state's fiscal geography was composite, and it is reasonable to assert that the 
extent of fiscal control exerted by government was directly proportional to the 
distance from the capital. It might also be mitigated by the strategic importance 
accorded to certain territories—for instance, mountain communities near foreign 
borders. But perhaps the most important feature of Venice's state structure was the 
sharp separation in political role between Venice and its territories. The provincial 
elites could not aspire to enter the ruling elite of Venice itself, and could not there- 
fore gain access to important state offices. Whereas in other states the emergence of 
administrative and military systems brought about significant social and political 
mobility, in the Venetian state every upward move was blocked by the constitu- 
tional structure, which was entirely dominated by the patrician caste of the capital 
city. This also meant that the Venetian Republic lacked a crucial means for state 
development—a large bureaucracy—that could not only more effectively enforce 
the government's will but also, more importantly, attract both provincial elites and 
emergent social groups. 

Institutional representation of the mainland elites was absent from the core of the 
political system. Fiscal relations were therefore characterized by frequent, tiresome 
negotiation, as well as ambivalence. No doubt this resulted in high transaction costs, 
yet it would be wrong simply to infer that the Venetian fiscal system was ineffective. 
The Venetian patricians left considerable space to local elites in the management, 
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assessment, and distribution of taxes. Fiscal yields can therefore be regarded as the 
result of acompromise between the central government and provincial elites. In the 
Venetian republic, tax revolts occurred very seldom and lasted only a few days. The 
army was used much more to wage external war than to control or coerce subjects. 

The Venetian state of the Late Middle Ages was a lightweight state. Its military and 
administration were neither large nor effective. Although there was a high incidence 
of warfare during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it did not significantly in- 
tensify Venice's state structure, which maintained the characteristics of a city-state. 
Ironically, this small, minimal state nevertheless proved able to mobilize huge re- 
sources quickly and to transform them into potent military might, something usually 
attributed to fiscal-military states. Although nearly constant throughout Venetian 
history, naval warfare does not seem to have played a crucial role in state develop- 
ment. Those who fought on Venetian galleys were mostly merchants, artisans, and 
laborers, who returned to ordinary occupations after the campaign. Likewise, many 
of the ships were quickly returned to their normal commercial usage. Very little 
remained of navies that had been mobilized. Specialized military administration was 
rare and subject to a high turnover among the patricians in charge. 

Venice's decline began with the emergence of both Ottoman power and strong 
European competitors. Until Lepanto, however, Venice could still be considered a 
great naval power. But scant technological innovation in the naval sector and the 
government's incapacity to improve its military organization soon created a real 
crisis for the navy. By contrast, the tax system continued to be effective and, along 
with public debt, provided enormous financial resources (resources that were not 
fully exploited). 

War did, however, drive some developments. The wars against the Ottomans, 
from the fifteenth to the early eighteenth centuries, provided a key argument in 
favor of further taxation. The Venetian government claimed legitimacy for its taxes 
on the basis that it fought wars in defense of Christendom against Islam. It was thus 
able to get money out of its clerical subjects, who, in theory, primarily paid taxes 
to the Church. Moreover, war mobilized other material and spiritual resources. 
State iconography stressed Venice's role as the bulwark of Christendom. The long 
struggle against the Ottomans also involved mainland subjects, who provided con- 
siderable support in Venice’s war efforts. Nevertheless, the Republic’s traditional 
instrument of war—the navy—remained outside the experience of most Venetian 
subjects. The land army, meanwhile, was seen by the state as substantially discon- 
nected from the traditions of the capital. This military hierarchy thus mirrored a 
crucial weakness of the Venetian state—that is, the profound division between, on 
one hand, the lagoon city and its patrician government, and on the other, the ter- 
restrial and overseas dominions with their local elites. Venice maintained a peculiar 
set of characteristics: a city-state, ruled by a sort of caste, which ran a thin, commer- 
cial empire with a set of disaggregated social, economic, and ethnic entities that 
came together to form an extremely composite state. 
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Over the fifteenth century, Venice began to look at its overseas dominions as a 
territory to be ruled rather than merely exploited. After the crisis of Cambrai, the 
attitude of the government changed, choosing a policy of tighter control over the 
mainland. In the sixteenth century, several central offices were established to manage 
subject provinces. Along with these institutional elements, however, particular in- 
formal and cliental relations emerged that strengthened the link between the capital 
and its dominions. In the fifteenth century, familial and patron-client connections 
characterized relations among overseas elites and certain Venetian ruling families. 
It is likely that the establishment of extra-institutional links mitigated tensions be- 
tween the center and peripheries and, at the same time, allowed the government to 
play a role in local dynamics. It is no accident that the riots that had characterized the 
political life of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Crete disappeared later on.** The 
same mechanism can be observed on the sixteenth-century Venetian mainland. The 
increasing presence of Venetian landowners, and the crisis among provincial aristo- 
cratic clans, strengthened the role of the capital’s institutions. Between the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries, within a lively economic and social context, a new 
principle of power relations between local elites and the Venetian ruling group was 
established, a principle based on client-patron relations that were, however, strongly 
tilted toward the lagoon patriciate.* Thus, the different parts of the Venetian empire 
were primarily linked via bonds of clientage, which allowed Venice's patricians to 
maintain sufficient control of the city’s dominions but prevented them from building 
a homogeneous state. 
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23 
The Mali and Songhay Empires 


Bruce S. Hall 


Introduction 


The academic discovery of various “empires” in medieval West Africa played an im- 
portant role in the emergence of the discipline of African Studies as a “scientifically” 
valid field of inquiry. Racist attitudes about the purported “primitiveness” and 
“ahistoricity” of Africa, once described by Hegel as “the land of childhood,”! could 
be refuted by the fact of such apparently large and sophisticated empires as Kanem- 
Bornu, Meroe, Ancient Ghana, Ancient Mali, and Songhay. The Muslim scholar- 
ship that developed in the town of Timbuktu, we are told, rivaled or surpassed the 
great medieval Middle Eastern and European universities.’ But such redemptive 
uses of “empire” in the writing of African history have tended to obscure the nature 
of large-scale polities in Africa, putting them always in implied comparison with 
empires elsewhere. 

Nonetheless, the Songhay Empire would appear to be one of the most “imperial” 
of all large-scale polities in Sub-Saharan African history. It was spatially extensive, 
territorially defined in relation to neighboring states, and may have possessed a lin- 
guistic coherence unusual in Sub-Saharan Africa. The Songhay Empire properly 
describes a state which dominated the Niger Bend region of West Africa from 1464 
to 1591. The “imperial” phase of this state began with the reign of Sunni Ali Ber (r. 
1464-1492), and ended when a successful Moroccan military expedition crossed 
the Sahara from the north and destroyed the state 127 years later. Although rela- 
tively short lived, the Songhay Empire marked some important historical changes 
in West Africa in terms of state formation, incorporation of Islam as a core state ide- 
ology, and international relations. 

The history of the Songhay Empire is relatively well-known for a pre-colonial 
African state, largely because it became the subject of a new genre of writing in Sub- 
Saharan Africa in the seventeenth century, the historical chronicle. Of the two main 
chronicles that historians have relied on, only the Tarikh al-Sidan is an authentic 
seventeenth-century text,> but even this provides a very rich and detailed view on 


: Hegel 1956, 91. Cited by Kuykendall 1993, 572. 

2 Mazrui 2005, 71-72. 

3 Nobili 2020, and Nobili and Mathee 2015, have shown that the other chronicle, called the Ta’rikh al- 
Fattash, was in fact authored in the nineteenth century, not the seventeenth century as it claims. The English 
translation of the Tarikh al-Stidan is published by Hunwick 1999. 
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the history of the empire. As P. F. de Moraes Farias has argued, the chronicle genre 
was a highly original form of writing in West Africa: 


The chroniclers introduced synthetic historical narrative to Timbuktu literature. 
They did so for a topical purpose. Their histories gaze on the past from a new 
and holistic point of view required by a novel type of political project. This pro- 
ject could not have emerged in earlier centuries, and became pointless in the cen- 
tury that followed. One central feature of the project was the representation of the 
[Songhay] state as a continuous thread running across three successive dynasties, 
and asa legacy of authority inherited by the “puppet” Askyia rulers reinstated after 
the Moroccan invasion of 1000AH/1591AD.4 


‘The detail provided by the chronicles has led to a heavy reliance on these sources. 
This in turn has resulted in a tendency by historians to approach the chronicles 
somewhat uncritically, despite its very clear political purposes of accommodation 
with the new Arma state which was set up by the Moroccan invaders after the defeat 
of the Songhay Empire, and which quickly became completely autonomous. The 
chronicles’ insistence on a continuity with earlier “Songhay” state projects in the 
Niger Bend sometimes leads to a representation of the Songhay Empire as the nat- 
ural expression of a longer, quasi-ethnic Songhay identity and history. This view is 
difficult to sustain given the limited scope of our knowledge beyond the chronicle 
itself, in archeology and historical linguistics for example. 

There is a richer set of written sources for the history of the Songhay Empire 
than just about anywhere else in Sub-Saharan Africa at the same time, except for 
certain coastal areas which came into sustained contact with Europeans. Some 
archeological work has been carried out in the eastern Niger Bend heartland of the 
empire, as well as in the Adrar-n-Ifoghas region to the northeast, through which 
much trans-Saharan trade passed.° There are also a substantial number of epi- 
graphic sources derived from stelae and tombstones which date from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century; Moraes Farias has transcribed and translated 250 of these 
texts.° Among the other written sources which make it possible to know much more 
about Songhay than other earlier empires in West Africa is a text which records a 
series of legal and political questions posed by the Songhay ruler Askia Muhammad 
Ture (d. 1529) in 1498 to a resident North African Islamic scholar named ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Maghili (d. 1505), together with this scholar’s detailed answers. This is the 
earliest extant jurisprudential text written in West Africa, touching on questions 
of Islamic authority, kingship, booty, slavery, and the legitimacy of Islamically au- 
thorized holy war (jihad) in different West African contexts. It was well known and 
often referred to by subsequent generations of Muslim West African scholars.” 


4 Moraes Farias 2003, lxix—lxx. 

5 Insoll 2003. 

6 Thid. 

7 Hunwick 1985 edited and translated it. 
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The history and character of the Songhay Empire will be analyzed in five sections. 
The first section deals with the broader question of large state formation in Sub- 
Saharan African history. The second section focuses on the early history of political 
complexity and trade in the Eastern Niger Bend. Section Three is about the rise of 
the Songhay state in the era of Sunni Ali Ber. This is followed by a section on the 
Askia Dynasty and then a section on Songhay society, and a conclusion. 


I—The Question of Empire in Sub-Saharan Africa 


One model of large-scale state formation in Africa is associated with the work of 
Jack Goody, who emphasized the predatory quality of many large-scale African 
polities. Goody argued that the levels of agricultural productivity in most of Sub- 
Saharan Africa did not rise as a consequence of state protection or organization 
(i.e., irrigation), and as such, state formation played little positive role in expanding 
economic output. Instead, Goody argued that the power of African states is better 
understood in terms of what he called the “means of destruction.’$ Others have 
followed Goody in understanding the emergence of large-scale states in Sudanic 
and Sahelian West Africa as a product of coercion and an ability to extract econom- 
ically valuable resources from subject populations and neighboring peoples subject 
to their raids.” The Songhay Empire, as it appears in the seventeenth-century chron- 
icle, would seem to fit this model quite well. On the one hand, in the empire’s heart- 
land, farmers, and herders used the floodplain of the Niger River in time-honored 
ways that produced some level of surplus of staples, without significant state in- 
vestment in productive infrastructure. On the other hand, the empire carried out 
annual dry-season military campaigns in neighboring areas that demonstrated 
or expanded Songhay power, but also produced booty and tribute in goods and 
enslaved people. 

It is difficult to know how much stock to put in descriptions of the coercive power 
of the Songhay state found in the chronicles. Clearly armies could be mustered for 
regular raiding, and the core Niger Bend populations were kept under some form 
of authority. The Tarikh al-Sadan gives names of some of the provincial, military, 
and administrative titles held by state officials in the empire. For example, it refers 
to the hii-koy, as the leader who controlled boats on the Niger River that could be 
put in the service of the state; the kumina-farma, as the governor of the western 
parts of the empire; and the fari-mondyo, as either the overseer of agricultural taxes 
or possibly of royal estates.’ But instead of indicating a structured bureaucracy 
of some kind, most of these titles refer to the ruler of a particular town or prov- 
ince, or to a function (Timbuktu-koi is the ruler of Timbuktu, whereas goima-koi 


8 Goody 1971, 72. 
° Others include Raynaut et al. 1997, 63; Fisher 1973, 366; Mauny 1975, 505-506. 
10 The list of titles mentioned in the chronicle is in Hunwick 1999, 339-344. 
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is the harbor master of Gao). This suggests a less centralized—and less coercively 
powerful—state than has usually been described by historians. We might benefit 
from thinking about the Songhay Empire less in terms of its coercive, “hard” power, 
and more in terms of what Africanist archaeologists and political anthropologists 
have identified as the ritual quality of political authority in many African states." 
A similar interpretive model would also help us better understand Songhay’s prede- 
cessor states such as Ancient Ghana and Ancient Mali. 

An earlier generation of political anthropologists in Africa developed a model 
of large-scale state formation as a process of more or less voluntary submission to 
a symbolically powerful center. Aiden Southall, for example, argued that periph- 
eral groups attached themselves to the Alur state that he studied in the region of 
Lake Albert along the border of modern Uganda and the Democratic Republic of 
Congo because it offered them access to valuable forms of ritual or “religious cap- 
ital,” which were associated with shared ideas of sacral kingship and rain-making. 
Southall coined the term “segmentary state” to describe this kind of polity “in 
which the spheres of ritual suzerainty and political sovereignty do not coincide. The 
former extends widely towards a flexible, changing periphery. The latter is confined 
to the central, core domain,” 

The ability of the early Sudanic and Sahelian states such as Kanem-Bornu, 
Ancient Ghana, Ancient Mali, and Songhay to control—or benefit from—long- 
distance trade has long been recognized as an important feature of their emergence 
and success, although current archaeological interpretation suggests that state for- 
mation preceded the development of regular trans-Saharan trade.!? According 
to David Edwards, large-scale state formation in classical Nubia involved long- 
distance trade in prestige items, in the form of “embassy trade” between states, 
rather than market mechanisms, which only developed much later.!4 For example 
the Nubian state of Meroe, which came into existence in the early millennium BCE 
and ended in the fourth century CE, projected its power outside of its core area 
by an ability to distribute imported prestige goods to regional elites, who in turn 
depended on their connection with Meroe to mark their status. Archaeological ev- 
idence of imported prestige items such as jewelry, metal goods, lamps, faience, and 
wine and oil residues have been found in the orbit of Meroe, suggesting that re- 
distribution to regional elites was an important mechanism for the projection of 
Meroe’s symbolic authority.'° 

Recent archeological work at Saharan trade sites important to the Songhay 
Empire indicates that, contrary to most assumptions, high-value trade goods were 
being sent south across the Sahara to West Africa and presumably distributed among 
elites. For example, Sam Nixon found a Qingbai Chinese porcelain pot and remnants 


1! For example, McIntosh 1999; Stahl 2001, 12-15. 
12 Southall 1988, 52. 

13 Insoll 2003, 212-213. 

14 This is the argument of Spaulding 2007, 81-86. 
15 Edwards 1998, 188-189. 
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of silk textiles at Essouk in northern Mali, an important staging site on the Saharan 
trade to the Niger Bend.'© The extent to which large states like the Songhay Empire 
functioned in these ways, projecting symbolic authority and distributing prestige 
trade goods to neighboring smaller-scale polities, even as the region had been ar- 
ticulated into international Muslim trade networks, needs further empirical investi- 
gation. But at the very least, this model reorients our understanding of the Songhay 
Empire along more Africanist lines, in accordance with what we know about other 
large-scale African polities. Established relationships with Muslim traders provided 
African rulers with access to wealth finance from parts of the world otherwise inac- 
cessible. Early evidence of this in the Niger Bend is the marble tombstones that were 
imported from Muslim Spain to Gao in the twelfth century.'” 


II— Origins of the Songhay State 


The name “Songhay Empire” is one bestowed upon this state by historians, and not 
the name that the state's rulers gave to it, as far as we know. Songhay was originally 
a name which denoted a set of patrilineal clans in the eastern reaches of the Niger 
Bend, although perhaps not originally including those who founded and ruled Gao, 
which would later become the capital city of the Songhay state. Over time, the name 
Songhay came to denote leading clans in the area which formed the eastern heart- 
land of the empire, including Gao. In the late fifteenth century, al-Maghilts replies 
to Askia Muhammad refers to the Songhay as a set of local rulers who had to be 
conquered and subjugated by the rulers of the empire at Gao.'* But the writer of the 
seventeenth-century chronicle, the Tarikh al-Stdan, used the term Songhay more 
expansively to refer to the core of free people who lived under Songhay rule, and 
who spoke one of several Songhay languages.!? Today, Songhay can be used in a 
narrower sense to refer to the patronymic Maiga, especially those Maiga who con- 
tinue to engage in traditional practices frowned upon in Islam, and who are credited 
with being the descendants of the rulers of the empire. But it is also commonly used 
as an ethnolinguistic descriptor for all people who speak a Songhay language. As a 
linguistic descriptor, Songhay refers to a number of closely related but distinct lan- 
guages spoken in the Niger Bend, extending as far west as Djenné and as far to the 
southeast as what is today western Niger and northern Benin. A northern branch of 
the Songhay languages was spoken as far away as Agadez (Niger), and is till spoken 
today at Tabelbala (Algeria).”? The main Songhay languages are Koroboro Shenni 
(Eastern Songhay, spoken in Gao and in the Niger Bend east of Timbuktu), Koyra 
Chiini (Western Songhay, spoken in Timbuktu and in the western Niger Bend), and 
Zarma, spoken in Western Niger. 

'6 Nixon 2009, 251. 

17 Moraes Farias 1993, 3-9. See Earle 1997 on ‘wealth finance. 

18 Hunwick 1985, 70. 


19 Thid., 70ff. 
20 Heath 1999, 1-3. 
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The core territory of what became the Songhay Empire in the eastern half of the 
Niger Bend, between Gao in the north and Kukiya in the south, has a long history 
of settlement and urbanization. It is mentioned under the name Kawkaw (which 
would have been pronounced as “Gaw-Gaw’”) as early as the ninth century in Arabic 
geographic writings, where it is referred to as an important kingdom in the “land of 
the blacks.” According to al-Ya‘qubi (d. 897), an Arab geographer who traveled in 
North Africa, Kawkaw 


is the greatest of the realms of the Sadan, the most important and powerful. All the 
kingdoms obey its king. Al-Kawkaw is the name of the town. Besides this there are 
a number of kingdoms of which the rulers pay allegiance to him and acknowledge 
his sovereignty, although they are kings in their own lands.” 


By the time that al-Ya‘qubi wrote this, archaeological evidence confirms that Gao 
was already an important trans-Saharan trade entrepdt, connecting the eastern 
Niger Bend to trade routes that led through northern Saharan towns like Ouargla 
and Ghadames and then onto what is today eastern Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya.” 
Perhaps most spectacularly, this region is home to the earliest extant body of dat- 
able texts written in West Africa, in the Arabic inscriptions on the aforementioned 
stelae and tombstones, the earliest of which date from the eleventh century. Many 
of the tombstones mark royal graves, and some of them provide evidence for a high 
level of wealth, given that they were inscribed on marble imported from Spain.”* 
Islam was adopted by the people of Gao, we are told, by the tenth century.”4 

So, from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, Gao was the center of a regionally 
important polity of some kind, well connected to networks of trans-regional trade. 
Our information about the period that followed does not allow us to say very much 
with confidence. What we know is that at some point in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, Gao came under the domination of the expanding state of Ancient Mali, 
which was now able to exercise some form of control over this entrepdt of trade 
with the central Sahara. It is not clear how this occurred, although one tradition 
recorded in the Tarikh al-Sadan suggests that Gao was incorporated into Ancient 
Mali upon the visit to the city by the Malian king Mansa Musa (whom the Songhay 
call Kankan Musa) on return from his pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina via Egypt 
(he reached Cairo in July 1324, went to Mecca in either 1324 or 1325, and returned 
to West Africa, probably, in 1326).”° According to this story, Gao was not defeated 
militarily by Ancient Mali, but acquiesced voluntarily, perhaps in recognition of the 
greatly enhanced authority that Mansa Musa enjoyed as a result of his pilgrimage. 
Mansa Musa is supposed to have built a congregational mosque in Gao, perhaps as 


21 Hopkins and Levtzion 1981, 21. 

22 Insoll 1997, 14-19. 

23 Moraes Farias 2003. 

24 Hunwick 1985, 8. 

25 Hunwick 1985, 18; Gomez 2018, 118-25. 
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a way of stamping his new authority on the town.”° However, there is other evidence 
that things may not have been so peaceful. According to epigraphic evidence, at 
least part of the ruling elite at Gao seems to have retreated southward to the town 
of Kukiya, where they ruled a much more limited domain throughout the period of 
Malian control. We do not know when Ancient Mali lost control of Gao, but it was 
probably in the early fifteenth century, likely before 1438, when Ancient Malian 
authorities had withdrawn from Timbuktu.?’ 

So far we have concentrated on eastern Niger Bend and the town of Gao, which 
was the heartland of the proto Songhay states. But equally important to the em- 
pire was the western Niger Bend, which was more populous and economically pro- 
ductive. It was in this region that another important commercial entrepot in the 
trans-Saharan and West African trade emerged at Timbuktu. According to local 
traditions, Timbuktu was founded in the eleventh century as a small nomadic 
camp. But its location 20 kilometers north of the Niger River in a particularly sa- 
lubrious position for Saharan merchants, yet close to densely populated agricul- 
tural areas along the Niger River and its various seasonal lakes that the river feeds 
to the south and west, helped to make Timbuktu an important commercial town. 
Timbuktu displaced Walata as the main entrepdt for Ancient Mali by the time that 
the town came under the control of Ancient Mali by the fourteenth century. Closely 
tied to the Songhay-speaking town of Djenné upriver, Dyula merchants began 
bringing gold from the Akan forests in present-day Ghana up to the Niger River 
at Djenné, and from there to Timbuktu, where it passed to Saharan merchants. As 
in Gao, the Malian king Mansa Musa passed through on his return from his pil- 
grimage, bringing with him an Andalusian scholar, Aba Ishaq Ibrahim al-Sahili, 
who designed the congregational mosque in Timbuktu called Jingaray Ber (or 
Djinguereber in current Malian orthography), which still stands and serves the 
same function today. He also designed the Malian ruler’s residence in Timbuktu, 
called the Madugu, which does not survive.’* Timbuktu’s growing prominence as a 
commercial town attracted Muslim scholars who began settling there. Unlike Gao, 
which never became a very important intellectual center for Muslim scholarship, 
Timbuktu grew to be the single most important site of Islamic knowledge produc- 
tion in West Africa during the period of the Songhay Empire. 


I1J—Sunni Ali Ber 


By 1438, Ancient Mali had lost control of Timbuktu. The town came to be ruled by 
local Tuareg pastoralists until it was conquered in 1468 by Sunni Ali Ber on behalf 
of the newly ascendant Songhay state. The reason that the Songhay Empire rose 


26 Gomez 2018, 124; Hunwick 1985, 10. 
27 Hunwick 1999, xxxviii. 
28 Hunwick 1990, 59-66. 
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to such prominence was for two main reasons: it was able to control, to some ex- 
tent, one of the principal trans-Saharan trade routes; and it occupied an ecological 
area that was especially good for raising horses. Much of Sub-Saharan Africa is very 
unhealthy for horses because of the prevalence of tsetse flies which cause equine 
trypanosomosis, which is often deadly for horses. Because of their ability to raise 
horses, the Songhay were able to develop a powerful cavalry, which the chronicles 
tell us they used to impose their power over weaker groups of people across the 
West African savannah. We should understand that they were also able to control 
a very valuable trade item in horses, which were in high demand as a mark of elite 
status across the subregion. The Tarikh al-Sudan informs us that Sunni Ali Ber, who 
came to power in 1464, extended the territory controlled by the Songhay state west- 
ward from its core territory centered at Gao and Kukiya in the eastern Niger Bend 
by a series of military conquests. When he captured Timbuktu in 1468, many of 
the merchants and Muslim scholars of the town fled and took refuge in Walata, 
430 kilometers to the west. Some of those who remained were killed and, as a con- 
sequence, Sunni Ali Ber is represented in the texts written in Timbuktu as a “great 
oppressor and notorious evil-doer??? We are told that he mocked Islam and that 
his true loyalty was to non-Muslim traditional religious rites. “He tyrannized the 
scholars and holymen, killing them, insulting them, and humiliating them,”*° 

Sunni Ali Ber (which means Sunni Ali “the Great”) ruled for 28 years and ex- 
tended the territory controlled by the Songhay state to the west. His conquest of 
Timbuktu was facilitated by the use of hundreds of boats on the Niger River. Both 
the Replies of al-Maghili and the Tarikh al-Sudan, which was written in Timbuktu 
150 years after his conquest of the town, insist that he was not a good Muslim. This 
dim view of Sunni Ali is undoubtedly the product, at least in part, of the fact that he 
captured the city of Timbuktu and then set his troops free to loot it. Sunni Ali did 
not respect the Muslim scholars in Timbuktu or their property, and he did not heed 
their advice or council, we are told. 

The truth about Sunni Ali is probably more complicated than this. Sunni Ali was 
probably, like the rulers of Ancient Mali before him, both a Muslim and a practi- 
tioner of traditional non-Muslim religious rites. We should understand Sunni Alias 
legitimizing his power on the basis of both Islam (which was the language of mer- 
chant capital) and the traditional religious system based on offerings to particular 
shrines associated with his ancestors (which was the language of land tenure among 
agricultural people in the Niger Bend). This is the traditional system of a mixed 
Islam at the royal court—acknowledgment of Islam for outsiders and commercial 
interests; but a continued respect for the value of traditional religion for the bulk 
of the local population that continued to believe in the power of these practices. 
Successful politics was a balance between these different bases of political power. 
In Songhay, the population was likely more Muslim, or more Islamized, than the 


29 Hunwick 1999, 91. 
30 Thid., 91. 
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population of ancient Ghana or Mali. But traditional belief systems were nonethe- 
less still important. 

The Muslim scholars and merchants of Timbuktu called Sunni Ali Ber a magician- 
king. Shortly after his death in 1492, which may have been an assassination—he 
drowned, or was drowned, in the Niger River—his son became king. Within a 
matter of months, one of Sunni Ali’s generals carried out a coup d'état that killed the 
new king and established a new ruling line that historians refer to as the Askia dy- 
nasty. We know this man as Askia Muhammad Ture, founder of the Askia dynasty. 
Askia Muhammad was able to mobilize support from the scholars in Timbuktu for 
his new regime. He did this in large part by granting the scholars and merchants in 
Timbuktu greater autonomy and respect—much more so than Sunni Ali Ber had 
done. Once Askia Muhammad took power, he sought to redress the mistreatment 
of the Muslim scholars whom he made into his supporters and advisors. As the 
Ta rikh al-Sudan puts it, “the most felicitous and well-guided one became the ruler 
on that day, and was amir al-mu’minin [commander of the believers] and khalifa 
[the legitimate successor as ruler] of the Muslims... Through him, God Most High 
alleviated the Muslims’ distress, and eased their tribulation.’?! But because he was a 
usurper to the throne, and also because he was not fully Songhay in terms of his par- 
entage (his origins were Soninke, the same people at the core of Ancient Ghana), he 
used Islam in a much more explicit way as the basis for the legitimacy of his rule. He 
claimed to be an Islamic reformer of the corrupt, non-Islamic practices of Sunni Ali 
Ber and the Sunni dynasty. After establishing himself in power, he quickly set out on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1496-1497, to further burnish his Islamic credentials. 

In both the Arabic chronicles of Songhay history written in Timbuktu, and in 
much of the modern historiography of the Songhay Empire, Askia Muhammad is 
represented as a novel political figure because of the extent to which he sought to 
legitimize his rule on explicitly Islamic credentials.*? In the older scholarship on 
medieval statecraft in Sahelian West Africa, the “magician king” Sunni Ali Ber and 
the “Muslim pilgrim” Askia al-hajj Muhammad represented ideal types in the long 
struggle imagined between Islam and non-Muslim “traditional” religious and polit- 
ical traditions. The advent of Askia Muhammad's rule was seen as marking a shift in 
the role of Islam in the political history of the region’s major states, from a religion of 
commerce that coexisted with more local religious practices at the court of impor- 
tant states, to an explicit Islamic idiom of statecraft.*7 Nehemia Levtzion described 
the contrast and conflict between the “syncretic” Islam of Sunni Ali Ber and the 
more “pious” Askia Muhammad, which became a theme in the subsequent history 
of Sahelian Africa as Muslim reformers, especially those of the jihadist movements 
launched in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by Fulbe scholars across West 


3! Tbid., 103. 

32 There are earlier examples of this strategy in the case of the Almoravids and the kingdom of Takrur 
(Levtzion 1973, 184). 

33 See, for example, Hunwick 1966; Kaba 1984; Saad 1983, 42. 
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Africa, claimed that Sahelian Muslim rulers were in fact, by their failure to respect 
Islamic norms, non-Muslims.** 

A better approach to the role of Islam in the Songhay Empire would be, in my 
view, to focus on the claims made by Askia Muhammad to be a just Muslim ruler 
who should be recognized by other Muslims residing far outside the geographic core 
of the Songhay state. What Askia Muhammad asserted was a kind of symbolic au- 
thority that far outstripped his coercive power. In doing so, he invoked a complex of 
Islamic political concepts about the threat of disorder and the necessity of submis- 
sion or allegiance (Ar. bay‘a) required of all Muslims to a lawful ruler.*° In Maliki ju- 
risprudence, the dominant school of Islamic law followed in West Africa, allegiance 
can theoretically be withheld from a ruler only when he acts so improperly that he 
must be defined as a non-believer. So Askia Muhammad and his supporters among 
the chronicle writers had to argue that Sunni Ali Ber had been a non-believer in 
order to justify his ascension to power as legitimate. The audience for these claims 
was surely not just the Muslim scholars in Timbuktu and elsewhere who had op- 
posed Sunni Ali Ber, what John Hunwick has called the “religious estate;*¢ but also 
a far wider group of people who identified as Muslims and had offered allegiance 
to Sunni Ali Ber on what were probably very similar terms (and before him, to the 
Ancient Mali ruler Mansa Musa). If we understand the dichotomy between Askia 
Muhammad and Sunni Ali Ber in this way, we are forced to rethink the nature of 
power and authority of the Songhay state, and to accord a greater importance to the 
symbolic authority of Islam in the projection of its power, under the “Sunni” dynasty 
as much as that of the Askias who followed.°” 


IV—The Askia Dynasty 


Askia Muhammad’s rule is usually represented as the high point of the Songhay 
Empire. The territory claimed by the empire extended hundreds of kilometers 
north into the Sahara Desert to the salt mines of Taghaza and to Agades, east to 
the borders of Hausaland, and south to the River Bani. During Askia Muhammad's 
reign, commerce is said to have expanded as peace and security were established, 
and Muslim scholars found themselves favored by the court. In 1529, after a reign of 
more than 35 years, Askia Muhammad was deposed by one of his sons and sent to 
live out his life on an island in the Niger River called Kangaga. For the next 20 years, 
power was contested by many claimants to the throne and Songhay seemed to be 
in decline. But with the emergence of Askia Dawtd as ruler in 1549 (he ruled until 
1582), Songhay gained another period of stable rule that the chronicles recognize 
as a period of prosperity. Askia Dawtd was the most politically successful of Askia 


34 For this distinction, see Levtzion 1973, 184. 
35 Tyan 2011. 

36 Hunwick 1996, 176. 

37 Hall 2013. 
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Table 23.1 Rulers of the Songhay Empire 


Sunni Sulayman Dama r. ?-1464 
Sunni Ali Ber r. 1464-1492 
Sunni Baru Dao r. 1492-1493 
Askia al-hajj Muhammad r. 1493-1529 
Askiya Musa r, 1529-1531 
Askia Muhammad Bonkorra ,t. 1531-1537 
Askia Ismail r. 1537-1539 
Askia Ishaq Ber r. 1539-1549 
Askia Dawud r. 1549-1583 
Askia Muhammad al-Haijj r. 1582-1586 
Askia Muhammad Bani r. 1586-1588 
Askia Ishaq II r. 1588-1592 
Askiya Muhammad Gao r. 1592 

Askia Nah r. 1592-1599 


Muhammad’s many sons, and he is credited with having expanded Songhay mil- 
itary power in a series of campaigns against the Mossi, long-standing enemies of 
Songhay to the south in what is today eastern Burkina Faso. 

But the reign of Askia Dawtd was followed by another period of dynastic con- 
flict and political instability, and in 1591, a Moroccan expeditionary army defeated 
a much larger Songhay force at a battle near Tondibi, and brought the political 
power of the Songhay Empire to an end. Often explained in terms of the disu- 
nity of Songhay claimants to the throne, the defeat of the Songhay Empire by the 
Moroccan expeditionary army can also be understood as the rejection of Songhay’s 
grander claims as a focal point of Muslim political authority, something which the 
Moroccan dynasty also claimed for itself. The immediate cause of the conflict be- 
tween Morocco and Songhay was the question of control over Saharan salt mines 
at Taghaza, approximately halfway between Marrakesh and Gao. Taghaza had been 
controlled by Ancient Mali and then, at some point, it passed to Songhay control. 
But Morocco also claimed the mines, and in the mid-sixteenth century demanded 
that they be turned over to it. In response to a Moroccan letter demanding the “re- 
turn” of Taghaza, the Songhay ruler Askia Ishaq Ber (r. 1539-1549) sponsored a 
raid by allied Tuareg warriors on the Draa Valley in southern Morocco.** When 
the Moroccan ruler Ahmad al-Mansir came to power in 1578 near the end of 
Askia Dawid’s reign, he demanded that Songhay pay taxes to Morocco for their 
use of the Taghaza salt mines. Askia Dawid complied, evidently as an act of good- 
will, sending Ahmad al-Mansur a significant sum of gold. This emboldened the 
Moroccans, and after Askia Dawid died a few years later, the Moroccans sent an 
expedition to take control of Taghaza in 1586. Having succeeded in this, and in 


38 Hunwick 1999, 142. 
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another excursion to what is today Mauritania, the Moroccans turned their sights 
on the Niger Bend and sent an expeditionary force to try to enforce Moroccan 
claims to the whole region. 

Under the leadership ofa Spanish eunuch named Jawdar, the Moroccans succeeded 
in crossing the Sahara and reaching the Niger River in February 1591. On March 
17, 1591, they were engaged by Songhay forces near Tondibi, 48 kilometers north 
of Gao. According to the Ta'rikh al-Sudan, the Moroccan force consisted of 3,000 
musketeers, both mounted and on foot; the Songhay army was 12,500 cavalry and 
30,000 infantry.*? The superiority of the Moroccan weapons was a factor in their 
victory (Songhay did not arm its soldiers with guns), although again according to 
the Ta'rikh al-Sadan, the bigger problem was that Songhay leaders were poorly pre- 
pared for the battle because they did not believe that the Moroccan army posed 
much of a threat. After the battle, the defeated Songhay forces retreated to the 
southeast, where they reconstituted themselves and resisted the Moroccan presence 
in the Niger Bend for a time. However, the Songhay state was never able to recon- 
stitute itself on the scale it had known previously. A new collection of small polities 
emerged in its place, controlled by the Moroccan invaders and their descendants 
who remained in the Niger Bend. This state is known to historians as the Arma, 
named after the Moroccan riflemen (Arabic ruma) who defeated Songhay. Within 
several decades of the conquest of the Niger Bend, this state had become more or 
less independent of Moroccan control, and the social and political elite descended 
from the Moroccan conquerors—the Arma—had become Songhay speakers. 
However, the Arma Pashalik never rivaled the Songhay Empire in terms of scale 
or power. It suffered from internal divisions and competed with rival Tuareg, Arab, 
and Fulbe groups for regional hegemony. 


V—Songhay Society 


The core of the Songhay Empire was located in a region called the Niger Bend. This 
refers to a stretch of the Niger River in present-day Mali that runs northeast into 
the high Sahel for several hundred kilometers before turning south and eventually 
draining into the Atlantic Ocean. It is the annual floodwaters of the Niger River that 
have made the Niger Bend so historically important for agricultural and pastoral 
economies. This geography has produced dichotomous social formations of seden- 
tary riverine farmers and semi-nomadic pastoralists, living together in sometimes 
symbiotic relations, but very often also in conflict over access to the river and its 
resources. It seems likely that the dominant agricultural population in the Niger 
Bend under the Songhay Empire were speakers of one of the Songhay languages, 


39 Hunwick 1999, 188-189. Other sources give somewhat different numbers, but in similar ratios. 
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although more localized oral historical and historical linguistic research would be 
required to confirm this in detail. The main pastoralist groups in the region were 
the Tuareg (language: Tamashek), Arabs (language: Hassaniyya Arabic), and Fulbe 
(language: Fulfulde). 

Slavery was widely practiced among both agricultural and pastoralist groups. It is 
difficult to know what percentage of the population was enslaved at the time of the 
Songhay Empire. Early colonial-era surveys in the area produced high percentages 
of enslaved people in the region in the late nineteenth century (well over 50 per- 
cent),*° but the accuracy of these numbers should not be taken especially seriously 
as projections backward in time.*! We can say however, that slaves were important 
parts of all the social formations in the Songhay Empire, and that they contributed 
a significant share of the agricultural and pastoralist labor. Enslavement was an 
important objective of the dry-season Songhay military campaigns, but it is prob- 
ably more helpful to think of slaves as an integral part of the societies of the Niger 
Bend, with many more born into servitude within the territories of the state than 
captured from outside. Slaves acted as domestic workers and as herders for their 
masters, but they also lived in more-or-less autonomous villages which were ex- 
pected to turn over fixed percentages of their production to their owners. There 
was much interplay between these different types of slavery, and enslaved children 
born in slave villages could be taken to work in a domestic setting or herding an- 
imals. The multigenerational character of slavery in this context resembles caste 
structures elsewhere. We learn in some of the written sources about the Songhay 
Empire that rulers of the empire sometimes claimed to control entire villages of 
enslaved people. These claims were sometimes taken up again long after the end of 
the Songhay Empire, including at the beginning of the European colonial occupa- 
tion of the region at the end of the nineteenth century.” 

At the other end of the social hierarchy was the elite. In the (Western) Songhay 
language, there is a distinction between nobles (borochin) and non-nobles (har-bibi; 
gaa-bibi), which may or may not refer to slave status. At the village level, at least in 
the large majority of villages which were not designated for slaves, nobles controlled 
agricultural land and possessed livestock. (The land tenure system in Songhay- 
speaking villages was quite diverse at the end of the nineteenth century, ranging 
from quasi-feudal land ownership concentrated in only a few hands, to more eq- 
uitable annual redistribution of communal land. It is not entirely clear from our 
sources what system(s) of land control existed in the period of the Songhay Empire, 
but it seems likely that it was a form of communal distribution among free villagers. 
The quasi-feudal forms of tenure seem to have been produced in the post-Songhay 
Arma period.) 


40 Klein 1998, 252-254. 
41 Hall 2011, 211-214. 
® Tbid., 216-217. 

® Tbid., 262-265. 
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Conclusion 


The destruction of the Songhay Empire at the hands of a Moroccan invasion has 
often been lamented by Africanist historians because it marked the end of the era of 
large medieval Sudanic empires. From this point forward, Sub-Saharan Africa was 
increasingly caught in the vice of external actors from North Africa and Europe, in- 
tent on extending commercial links and expanding demand for slaves. These larger 
historical forces tended to make large states difficult to constitute, on the one hand, 
and to reward predation as a tool in state formation where it did occur, on the other 
hand. While the Songhay Empire raided for slaves, sold slaves to merchants for ex- 
port, and employed slaves in productive activities internally, the growth and trans- 
formation of slavery in much of Sub-Saharan Africa in the subsequent Atlantic 
Slave Trade era marked a new phase in African history. 

There are, however, other ways of seeing the end of the Songhay Empire that 
are less pessimistic. While recognizing the scale and achievement of Songhay, we 
should also be careful not to construct an idea of an imperial state that was the 
match of empires elsewhere in the world. The Songhay Empire was a polity much 
more successful at claiming and projecting a certain kind of religious authority 
over a wide region of West Africa and the Sahara than it was in administering and 
defending its concrete authority over the far-flung territories it claimed. When its 
military power was destroyed by the Moroccan invasion, the Songhay Empire con- 
tinued to be an important political model for subsequent state-building projects in 
the region, both in the Songhay heartland and more obviously in the wider region 
that had never come under its direct control. If the Songhay-speaking people of the 
Niger Bend heartland of the empire ceased to be empire-builders, they nonetheless 
continued to play important roles in the region that they lived—and live today—as 
the most important ethnolinguistic group in the Niger Bend region of Mali and 
western Niger. 
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in the Precolonial Americas 
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Among the more surprising treasures held by the Royal Library in Copenhagen is a 
manuscript written in Peru and sent from Lima to King Philip III of Spain around 
1616. The author was a Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala, a man of Indian noble lin- 
eage. In his veins ran the blood of two indigenous royal dynasties, including that of 
the Incas—at least so he claimed—as well as that of a man who in a previous gen- 
eration had earned distinction by saving the life of one of the early conquistadors. 
Here, clearly, was someone worth listening to: a man anchored in the Inca past, an 
asset for the Spanish future. Even so, Guaman Poma had to wait a long time until 
he found his audience. The court of Philip paid scant attention to the more than 
a thousand pages analyzing and criticizing conditions in colonial South America. 
Whatever the reason—a failure of patronage, the lack of polish in the command 
of Spanish, the intensity of the protest—the ambitious treatise and its hundreds of 
fascinating illustrations of life in the New World did not find a publisher, and in- 
deed may not even have been read. Instead the manuscript, possibly acquired by 
an ambassador to the Spanish court, gathered dust in the library of the Danish king 
from the mid-seventeenth century until the twentieth, when it was finally taken 
out, dusted down, and made available to a wider public." 

What the reader found, belatedly, was a rare indigenous voice, offering precious in- 
formation on the character of Amerindian society before the conquest and during the 
first decades of Spanish rule.” The objective of Guaman Poma had been to carve out a 
better place for the Indian population and its leaders within the order of their new im- 
perial masters. The histories of the two societies had to be brought together. “Huascar 
died at twenty-five years of age and thus ended the line of Inca kings,’ Poma observed. 


! Photographic reproduction and transcription of the Nuova Corénica y Buen Gobierno, as well as copious 
information on the manuscript and its history, is available from: http://www.kb.dk/permalink/2006/poma/ 
titlepage/en/text/?open=idm46287306382352. Ayala 2009 offers an introduction and a translation of the first 
part of the copious text (cited in the following by page number, followed by the page number in the original 
manuscript). 

? Wachtel 1971 on the dimension of Poma’s text, which is independent of the Romano-Spanish intellectual 
universe with which the text seeks to align the Indian past. 
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This statement may perhaps come as a surprise to the modern reader, who will know 
Huascar only as the penultimate ruler of the Inca Empire and the last incumbent of 
the dynasty whose reign had predated the arrival of Francisco Pizarro and his troop 
of Spanish soldiers in 1532. But then, Poma added the clarifying and significant re- 
mark: “the legitimate capac apo who ruled under the laws of this kingdom of Peru.” 
Therefore, the chronicler could now go on to put forward the remarkable assertion 
that at the death of Huascar “the royal mascapaycha crown was left to our lord his 
holy Catholic majesty the king, who rules the whole world.’? Poma thus denied to 
Atahualpa—the brother of Huascar, who had won the throne in a civil war and was 
captured and executed on the orders of Pizarro—any legitimacy, simply bypassing 
him and granting the succession directly to Spain. The fiction of a translatio imperii 
may have been in keeping with Spanish claims. But, as Poma insisted, it equally 
enabled the Indian nobility seamlessly to transfer its allegiance to its Iberian masters. 
The social order of the Andean world was far from incompatible with the new dis- 
pensation, Poma insisted, and the Spanish overlord ought to rely more on the elite 
segment of indigenous society in governing his American territories, to curb abuse 
and enable society to prosper. 

The attempt to inscribe the conqueror into local history and the local into metro- 
politan culture is a classic strategy employed by subject elites across the world history 
of empire in order to claim a position of power, influence, and authority for them- 
selves in relation to their rulers. Parallel examples, with varying degrees of emphasis, 
can easily be found. Remember Josephus, the Roman Jew discussed in Chapter 1 of 
Vol. 1, who wrote a history of a rebellion that had gone fatefully wrong. Among his 
writings is also a copious compendium of antiquities, seeking to write the religious 
and cultural customs of Jewish society into a wider history of imperial Hellenism.* 
Likewise, Poma set out to align the history and oral traditions of Andean society with 
the Roman Catholic civilization of the new Iberian rulers. Only here he faced the 
added problem that the two cultural universes had developed in absolute separation 
from each other. Since the end of the last Ice Age and the closing of the Bering land 
bridge between Asia and Alaska around 9000 Bcz, the bands of hunter-gatherers that 
had populated the Americas had been cut off from the rest of humanity. Even so, the 
imperial language of Roman Christianity, the only one available to the Spanish, turned 
out to serve Guaman Poma and others like him well enough. The Indian population 
could be presented as a sort of natural Christians, originally practicing monotheism 
before they had strayed into polytheist heresy; their history could be rearranged in re- 
lation to defining moments in biblical chronology, such as Noah’s Ark and the birth of 
Jesus, or occasionally reigns of Roman emperors.” 

While these efforts established a basic commonality between the New and the Old 
World, modern scholarship has shifted the preferred focus of comparison from the 


3 Ayala 2009, 90/117. 

* Bang 2010, 681 (with discussion of Josephus and his Jewish Antiquities, among others). Another later 
example would be the history of Ottoman Mehmed the Conqueror, written by his Greek contemporary, 
Kritovoulos 1954 (claiming to follow the model of Josephus, 1954: 12/§15). 

5 Ayala 2009 (Caesar; Jesus; Moses; Adam and Eve; Noah), 24/31, 44/60, 53/72, 57/80, 85/111 (Castile, 
Rome, Turkey ...). See further, MacCormack 2001. 
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Romano-Catholic experience to reach further back in time to the age of early state- 
formation in the ancient Near East.° It has mainly been the task of archaeology to 
open the Pre-Columbian past of the Americas. Little material in written form was 
produced by the societies of the New World before the time of European recon- 
nection and conquest in the early sixteenth century, and that which exists has only 
slowly yielded to attempts at decipherment. Yet, when we take into account that the 
historical development of human societies in the Americas took place in isolation 
from the Afro-Eurasian world, the paths taken are surprisingly similar, although 
with one qualification: empire emerged as a relatively late outgrowth of social evo- 
lution in Amerindian society, confined approximately to the last millennium before 
the arrival of Columbus in 1492. 

Still, where populations began to grow denser, sedentarization and more in- 
tensive forms of agriculture followed, often through the construction of extensive 
systems of terraced fields. When population becomes dependent on such produc- 
tive fixtures, mobility is much restricted, and forms of social complexity begin to 
develop in tandem with the heightened potential for elites to control producers. 
The first signs of the development of ritual centers date to the third millennium 
BCE, While state formation takes its first slow steps in the first millennium BCE. 
Archaeologists debate the precise character of these polities, chiefdoms, or states, 
but by the first millennium cz, the Moche culture in northern Peru, or the Maya 
in Mesoamerica with their urban pyramid temples discovered in the jungles, leave 
little doubt that a world of small state-entities had emerged. As scholars have begun 
to decode Maya hieroglyphic inscriptions, it has become increasingly clear that 
this was a world of “warring states.” Rulers were frequently locked in military con- 
frontation with each other, and bigger, more powerful cities often fought to have a 
“friendly” king installed as ruler among their neighbors. 

Eventually, as was to be expected, bigger imperial entities began to coagulate 
out of the fluid rivalries of these state-forming central regions. The process was 
far from even, punctuated by state-collapse, and difficult to describe in historical 
detail. Even so, it would be a mistake to see the rise during the fifteenth cen- 
tury of the Aztec and Inca empires (Smith and Sergheraert, Chap. 24 and Covey, 
Chap. 25), the two large political entities that the Spanish invaders encountered 
on the mainland, as having emerged on a blank canvas. They had smaller-scale, 
more ephemeral predecessors, such as the Wari Empire (ca. 750-1000) in Peru. 
Students accustomed to conditions in the Old World may be struck by the lack 
of technologies such as wheeled transport, iron, or horseback riding, as well as 
the relatively low number of domesticated animals. Yet, the significant conclu- 
sion to draw from these observations is not so much about the relative weak- 
ness of American state-formation prior to the Iberian conquests, but rather the 
opposite. Apparently, none of these things mattered decisively to the basic fact 
of empire, as long as there was a population base sufficiently strong to make 


© Cf. Yoffee 2005; Feinman and Marcus 1998; McC. Adams 1966. See further Alcock et al. 2001; and Ross 
and Steadman 2017 (thanks are due to Gojko Barjamovic for guidance on early state-formation). 
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conquest sustainable and allow a ruling elite to extract a surplus from the wider 
population.” 


Bibliography and Guidance 


On the long pre-Columbian development of social complexity and state-formation 
in Meso- and Andean South America, expert surveys are offered by Foster (2002), 
Nichols and Pool (2012), and Moore (2014). The identification, by Robert Carneiro 
(1970) on the basis of pre-Columbian American examples, of “circumscribed” agri- 
cultural resources as a crucial enabling factor behind state-formation remains classic 
and provides the basis for the analysis of the emergence of the state by Michael Mann 
(see Part I). When people are unable to move away from their resource base, they 
may be dominated and become the targets of military conquest. See Stanish and 
Levine (2011) for a more recent reaffirmation of the significance of warfare in the 
development of states in the Peruvian Andes. 
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24 
The Aztec Empire 


Michael E. Smith and Maélle Sergheraert 


When Hernando Cortés and his soldiers crossed the causeway and entered the is- 
land city of Tenochtitlan in 1519, they were overwhelmed by the size and opulence 
of the metropolis and the busy crowds that filled its streets and markets. With a 
population estimated at close to 200,000 inhabitants, this was the largest city ever 
to flourish in the Pre-Columbian Americas. The size and wealth of the city were 
direct consequences of its role as capital of the Aztec Empire. In a period of only 
91 years, Aztec armies had conquered an area of Mexico containing several million 
people. Great quantities of taxes, gifts, and commodities flowed into Tenochtitlan. 
Yet with a relatively minor effort, Cortés was able to topple Tenochtitlan and its 
empire, and introduce the Spanish Empire as the new dominant power in Mexico 
and Central America. 

Although the mechanisms of the Spanish conquest of the Aztecs are complex 
and much debated,' scholars agree that the organizational structure of the Aztec 
Empire provides part of the explanation. This was an empire that relied largely on 


the indirect control of its provinces. Its “infrastructural power”? 


in provincial areas 
was quite low, and subordinate provincial kings wasted little time joining with 
Cortés on his march to Tenochtitlan. The military success of the Aztec armies had 
been variable, and several major unconquered enemies also joined the attack on 
the capital. 

These “weaknesses” in Aztec imperial organization have often been cited in claims 
that this was not really an empire at all. We are told that Aztec armies terrorized 
their realm to demand payments, without developing formal imperial institutions 
or practices.? Yet while the Aztec rulers did rely largely on indirect control of their 
provinces, they pursued several distinct strategies of expansion and control.* They 
instituted a sophisticated fiscal system involving regular taxation,’ and they sent 
officials to the provinces to both rule and collect taxes.® 

Michael Mann’ describes four strategies used by early empires for “genuine im- 
perial domination”: (1) rule through clients; (2) rule directly through the army; 


1 Graulich 1995; Hassig 1994; Smith 2012, ch. 13. 

? Mann 1984. 

3 Conrad and Demarest 1984, 53; Goldstone and Haldon 2009, 11. 
+ Berdan et al. 1996. 

5 Smith 2015. 

® Sergheraert 2009. 

7 Mann 1986, 143-161. 
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(3) compulsory cooperation; and (4) development of a common ruling class struc- 
ture. The traditional model of Aztec imperialism, which has emphasized the in- 
direct nature of provincial control, has focused on strategies (1) and (4).8 Recent 
research, however, suggests a more active administrative role in many of the exte- 
rior provinces.’ In Mann’s model, this suggests a larger role for “compulsory coop- 
eration” than described in the traditional model. In terms of Mann’s discussion of 
state power, we suggest that the Aztec emperor and administration were increasing 
both their despotic power and their infrastructural power in the decades prior to 
the Spanish conquest. 


Historical Overview 
Mesoamerican Background 


Aztec society was the last of a millennium-long sequence of indigenous urban 
state societies in central Mexico. The Aztecs took advantage of a variety of social, 
cultural, and imperial practices and institutions developed by their predecessors. 
Teotihuacan (1-600 cE) was the first large powerful state in the region. This city, 
with over 100,000 inhabitants, was the second largest urban center in the indige- 
nous New World (after Tenochtitlan). Its unusual urban plan—a strict orthogonal 
layout—was later adopted (along with other traits) by the rulers of Tenochtitlan to 
signal their legitimacy as heirs to the great ancient cities of the past. Teotihuacan 
forged one of the earliest empires in Mesoamerica, conquering an area of some 
20,000 square kilometers in central Mexico.!° 

By this time, the basic technological regime of Mesoamerica was established, 
with few major innovations until the arrival of Europeans. Urban centers were as- 
sociated with one or more of a group of highly intensive agricultural methods, in- 
cluding canal irrigation, hillside terraces, and raised fields.!! Domestic activities 
and craft production employed stone tools, particularly the volcanic glass, obsidian. 
Bronze metallurgy was introduced from South America after Teotihuacan and prior 
to the Aztec period. Many decorative items were made of bronze, as well as some 
tools (primarily sewing needles and awls), but this technology was not applied to 
warfare or agriculture. The fall of Teotihuacan was followed by several cycles of the 
rise and fall of urban states; the major pre-Aztec examples in central Mexico were 
Xochicalco (700-900 cE) and Tula (900-1100 cE). The fall of the latter city set the 
scene for the development of Aztec society. 


5 Berdan et al. 1996; Hassig 1985; Smith 2001. 
° Sergheraert 2009. 

10 Chase et al. 2009. 

11 Whitmore and Turner 2001. 
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Chronology of Expansion 


Aztec society can be dated from approximately 1100 cz until the Spanish conquest 
of 1519-1521. It was ablend of two main traditions: (1) central Mexican traits that 
extended back more than a millennium to Teotihuacan and beyond; and (2) traits 
brought into central Mexico by groups who migrated from northern Mexico in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. These two traditions were synthesized by groups 
of competing city-states (altepetl) that covered the landscape of central Mexico 
starting around 1100 cz. Part of a general trend of city-state formation across 
much of Mesoamerica,’” the Aztec polities consisted of a modest urban center 
and the surrounding farmland.’ These city-states, ruled by a king (tlatoani) anda 
council of nobles, were parts of regional systems of interacting polities that corre- 
spond well to Mogens Hansen's concept of “city-state culture.” City-state cultures 
consist of landscapes that are culturally and linguistically united (although not 
necessarily homogeneous) but politically fragmented; well-known ancient 
examples include Classical Greece and Sumerian Mesopotamia.4 

In the dynamic political landscape of central Mexico, Aztec kings sought to ex- 
pand their areas of control, and by 1400 cE several small empires had been formed 
through conquest. Several ethnic groups (all speakers of the Nahuatl language) 
were localized in different areas, and these formed the basis for the organization of 
polities above the city-state level. Within the Basin of Mexico, the largest of these 
were the domains of Texcoco, capital of the Acolhua peoples in the eastern Basin of 
Mexico, and the more powerful Azcapotzalco, capital of the Tepanec peoples in the 
western part of the Basin. In the Tepanec War of 1428 cz the armies of Azcapotzalco 
were attacked by the armies of Tenochtitlan (capital of the Mexica peoples), 
Texcoco, and several other cities. Upon the defeat of Azcapotzalco, Texcoco and 
Tenochtitlan joined with Tlacopan (a dissident Tepanec city) to form the “Triple 
Alliance” These three cities agreed to begin a program of expansion and share the 
resulting tax payments. By the time Cortés arrived in Tenochtitlan in 1519, the 
provinces and states controlled by the empire covered an area of approximately 
170,000 squre kilometers, with a population of 6,000,000 (Map 24.1). Although the 
empire officially remained an “alliance” until the end, in fact the power and influ- 
ence of Tenochtitlan grew steadily over the decades to the point where the kings of 
this city could be considered the rulers of the empire; indeed they assumed the title 
huey tlatoani (“high king”).!° In Mann's terms, the kings of Tenochtitlan were able 
to increase both their despotic and their infrastructural power over the course of 
the empire's 90-year existence. 


2 Smith and Berdan 2003. 
13 Smith 2008. 

14 Hansen 2000. 

15 Carrasco 1999. 
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Map 24.1. The Aztec Empire, 1520. 
Redrawing by Forest and Sergheraert based on Berdan, 1996, The Aztec Imperial Strategies. Copyright: Maelle Sergheraert. 
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Military and Economic Base 
Central Mexican Core Zone 


The core zone of the Aztec Empire was the Basin of Mexico, a hydrologically closed 
basin at 2,200 meters above sea level. A series of lakes covered the floor of the basin, 
and the plains surrounding the lakes were filled with settlement in Aztec times. The 
Aztec period (1100-1520 cE) was a time of rapid demographic growth (at an an- 
nual rate over 1 percent), leading to a population of 1,600,000 in 1519 and a regional 
density of around 200 persons per square kilometer. This population explosion led 
to major programs of agricultural intensification, including terrace construction on 
most hillslopes, irrigation along major rivers, and the reclamation of swampy lands 
in the central lakes through construction of highly productive raised agricultural 
fields. Food shortages and famines became problems in the final decades of the pre- 
Spanish period. 

The growth of Aztec city-states was accompanied by the growth of an interlocking 
system of periodic marketplaces. These markets greatly impressed Cortés and other 
Spanish writers, and the extensive exchange of both luxury goods and utilitarian 
items has been amply documented by archaeological research.’© The city of 
Tenochtitlan was founded on an island in the lakes. Its initial growth was due to 
two factors: its role in the market system, and its successful military activities as a 
subject of the Tepanec Empire. After the formation of the Triple Alliance in 1428, 
Tenochtitlan’s growth accelerated, and by 1519 the city had a population of nearly 
200,000 people. 


The Mesoamerican World System 


The various processes of political and economic growth and change described in the 
preceding were not limited to the Basin of Mexico. Archaeological and documentary 
research in other parts of Mesoamerica reveals parallel processes in most regions, 
from the Maya of southern Mexico and Central America to the northern edge of the 
Mesoamerican region. As described by the chapters in Smith and Berdan,'” most 
parts of Mesoamerica witnessed population growth, the expansion of city-states, and 
the growth of markets. The entire area of Mesoamerica became integrated through 
two processes: commercial exchange of goods, and the establishment of extensive 
elite networks. Writing systems and art styles used by widely scattered elites became 
homogenized, and elite travel led to extensive marriage alliances and common par- 
ticipation in state ceremonies. 


16 Garraty 2007; Minc 2006. 
17 Smith and Berdan 2003. 
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These macro-regional processes have been analyzed in a highly modified version 
of Wallerstein’s world systems approach that takes art styles and religious networks 
into consideration.'® This dynamic system of political expansion, commercial ex- 
change, and elite interaction established the context in which the Aztec Empire ex- 
panded. Archaeological research using refined chronologies has shown clearly that 
in the Mexican state of Morelos, provincial peoples participated in world-system 
exchange networks both before and after Aztec conquest and incorporation.'? 


Warfare and Expansion 


Between 1430 and 1520 cz, the Aztecs extended their domination over a large part 
of northern Mesoamerica. How did they conquer such a large area in only 90 years? 
The Triple Alliance counted on strong military forces, and most of the new territo- 
ries were subjugated during military campaigns. All men received military training 
during their youth, whether they were nobles or not, and they could be required 
to participate in military activities at any time. The army was composed primarily 
of conscripted common people (macehuales), who rose in the military hierarchy 
based upon the number of enemies they captured. The most experienced and pro- 
ficient soldiers belonged to special categories known as Eagle Warriors and Jaguar 
Warriors. These soldiers were renowned for their prowess and were celebrated in 
poetry and art. Contributions of supplies and warriors were demanded of polities 
previously conquered by the Triple Alliance. These practices, in the context of the 
demographic dominance of the Basin of Mexico, allowed imperial forces to become 
almost invincible.”° 

Spanish chronicles detail the process of military campaigns. First, the Aztecs 
looked for a legitimate reason to launch a new expedition. Such reasons included the 
murder of long distant merchants, the failure of a local king to attend an imperial cer- 
emony to which he had been invited, or a refusal to provide supplies or warriors to 
Aztec armies when they passed by. In such cases, Aztec officials dispatched emissaries 
to ask the king if he were going to surrender without any resistance—a proposition 
that was always rejected. Then, Aztec leaders reassembled their military forces and 
sent them to the battlefield. Typical warrior equipment consisted of a padded cotton 
armor, a wooden shield to prevent injuries, and different kinds of weapons: swords 
whose edges were composed of rows of razor-sharp obsidian blades, spear thrower, 
and bows and arrows. 

The battle began with the sound of drums and shell trumpets. The battlefield 
objective was less to kill the enemy—even if some actually died—than to capture 


18 Smith and Berdan 2003. 
19 Smith 2001. 
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Figure 24.1. The Aztec conquest of Cuetlaxtlan, as depicted in the Codex Terreriano- 
Remensis, f. 37r. 
Redrawn by Maelle Sergheraert. 


enemy soldiers to sacrifice to their gods back at the capital. When the enemy finally 
surrendered, battle ceased and the winner imposed tax payments. 

In their campaigns of expansion, the Aztecs concentrated on conquering the 
major cities. The size of Aztec armies is a contentious issue. Some were as small as 
7,000 to 8,000 soldiers, but for one well-described campaign (against the city of 
Coixtlahuaca) some 200,000 warriors participated.*! When a city-state capital was 
subdued, imperial rule was initiated over the entire area of the polity and all of its 
population, not just the individual city that was defeated. This principle is illustrated 
in many of the depictions of conquest found in Aztec pictorial histories, where the 
name of the defeated city is tied to the symbol for altepetl. Figure 24.1 shows the con- 
quest of Cuetlaxtlan in the year 10 reed, or 1475 CE (Cuetlaxtlan is province no. 41 in 
Map 24.1). The Mexica warrior is on the right, linked to the glyph for Tenochtitlan (a 
cactus growing out ofa rock). He defeats a warrior whose domain is the entire altepetl 
(the hill emblem) of Cuetlaxtlan (the tied cord element). The element composed of 
a shield and arrows under the hill is a symbol of military defeat. By employing this 


21 Hassig 1988, 54-57. 
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strategy of conquest, the Aztecs did not have to conquer all of the towns and villages, 
only the most important towns in each province.” 


Government and Administration 
City-State Background 


The principles of fiscal and administrative organization of the Aztec Empire were 
adapted from those operating in Aztec city-states. One of the basic principles of 
Mesoamerican administration was the definition of polities in terms of subject peo- 
ples rather than territory.”* A city-state, for example, consisted of all of the people 
subject to its king, rather than a set area or territory. Thus polities often lacked dis- 
crete territorial boundaries, and the villages subject to adjacent kings frequently 
were interspersed with one another (making it impossible to draw clear administra- 
tive boundaries). Another important city-state practice adopted by the empire was 
the system of taxation. City-states collected a variety of taxes in money, goods, and 
labor.”4 The Triple Alliance used similar organizational principles to collect its taxes 
in money and goods. 


Fiscal Organization 


The Aztec Empire did not cover a single contiguous range of territory; the map of 
the empire (Map 24.1) shows many blank areas. This configuration is partly a con- 
sequence of the practice of targeting only specific key towns for conquest. Another 
reason for this pattern lies in basic Mesoamerican patterns of non-territorial po- 
litical control, mentioned earlier. The areas included in the provinces add up to 
170,000 square kilometers.”° 

Most scholars agree that the main motivation for Aztec imperial expansion was 
economic. This does not mean that religious and social motives were unimportant 
to the soldiers and officials who created and ran the empire. There was an elab- 
orate mythological justification for warfare and imperial expansion, and soldiers 
gained status for themselves and their families by performing well in battle. But 
some scholars have overemphasized these motivations and have paid insufficient 
attention to the economic and political forces that generated Aztec imperialism.”° 
Kings, nobles, and commoners all benefited greatly from the growing quantities of 


2 Sergheraert 2009. 
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goods moving from the provinces into the imperial capitals. These goods arrived 


through three main channels: commerce, gifts, and taxes. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Commerce. Professional merchants from the Basin of Mexico traded widely 
both within and outside of the provinces. The pochteca were long-distance 
merchants organized into a guild with restricted admission and self-gov- 
ernance practices. Based in 12 key Basin of Mexico cities, these merchants 
went on lengthy expeditions throughout the empire and beyond. Much of 
their trading was entrepreneurial, and many individual pochteca became 
very wealthy. They also traded on commission from the emperor, as well as 
serving as his informants, spies, and even agents provocateurs in enemy re- 
gions. The pochteca ran the central marketplace (in Tlatelolco, Tenochtitlan’s 
twin city), where they served as market judges. Their commerce brought in 
large quantities of goods to the imperial capital.”” 

Gifts. Kings and nobles throughout northern Mesoamerica gave each other 
expensive gifts as part of the process of diplomacy. Provincial notables sent 
expensive gifts to the emperor, and in the case of some border states these gifts 
were sent in place of taxes. 

Taxes. The tax system was the mostimportant mechanism by which the imperial 
capitals obtained resources from the provinces. Although Mesoamericanists 
have traditionally used the term “tribute” for these payments, they in fact cor- 
respond more closely to the definition of taxes as used in economic history:78 
payments were regularly scheduled, recorded in official written documents, 
and collected by professional tax collectors. “Tribute,” from a comparative 
perspective, refers to single lump-sum payments made by subject polities to 
their conquerors or overlords. Although the Aztec Empire demanded tributes 
of newly conquered polities, one of the first tasks of imperial incorporation 
was to establish regular taxation. Taxes at the city-state level were assessed by 
household, based on the quantity of land farmed. At the imperial level, tax 
obligations were assessed by province and recorded in pictorial documents. 


The Matricula de Tributos is a surviving pre-Spanish tax record, and its early co- 


lonial copy, the Codex Mendoza, is the clearest and most heavily studied tax roll.?° 


‘The taxes for each tributary province in the Codex Mendoza (Map 24.1) are listed in 


these documents. The page for the province of Tepecoacuilco, a resource-rich area 


located in the present State of Guerrero (Figure 24.2), shows how the taxes were 


recorded. Glyphs for the names or the towns that made up this province are listed 


down the left side and across the bottom of the page, starting with the head town 


(Tepecoacuilco). At the top are images of nine cotton textiles, each with a feather 


that indicates 400 items. These were paid twice a year, for an annual total of 7,200 


27 Berdan 1987. 
28 Tarschys 1988. 
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Figure 24.2. Tax list for the province of Tepecoacuilco, as depicted in the Codex 
Mendoza, f. 37r. 


Source: Berdan and Anawalt 1992, vol. 4, f. 37r. Reproduced with permission of Frances F. Berdan. 
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textiles. These textiles were one of the forms of money in the Aztec economy, and 
this was a considerable sum (the other major currency item was cacao beans, of 
much lower value than textiles). Then come 22 warrior costumes with shields (a flag 
stands for 20); 100 bronze axes; 1,200 gourd bowls; two large bins of grain; and five 
strings of precious jadeite beads. Also listed are 400 baskets of copal incense plus 
8,000 balls of unrefined copal (the bag symbol means 8,000); and, finally, 200 jars 
of honey. When the annual income in the Codex Mendoza is added up for all prov- 
inces, the totals are impressive. 

Each tax province had a head town which served as the base for the collection 
and shipment of taxes. These head towns were used as the names of provinces; 
Tepecoacuilco, for example, was the name of a preexisting local city and polity, 
and then it was used as the name of the imperial tax province as well. Although 
scholars sometimes call these head towns “provincial capitals,” they in fact had 
few administrative roles beyond tax collection. The city-states included in the 
Tepecoacuilco province, for example, were not subjects of the king of the city- 
state of Tepecoacuilco; their only obligation to him was to provide their share of 
the imperial taxes. 

Taxes were collected by a battery of officials called calpixque. There were sev- 
eral types of calpixque, from low-level officials (commoners) who ran errands and 
organized labor on public works for local kings to the heads of the imperial tax 
system, who were nobles. Tax records like the Matricula de Tributos were kept by 
the highest level of calpixque in Tenochtitlan. Each province had two high-level 
calpixque, one in Tenochtitlan and one in the provincial capital, who was aided by a 
series of lower-ranking tax collectors.*° 


Control of the Provinces 


Although scholars have traditionally emphasized the indirect nature of control of 
the provinces, recent research suggests that the empire may have wielded more 
power in some provincial areas than has been thought. The nature of imperial con- 
trol varied considerably throughout the empire, but three major categories of prov- 
ince, based on location and context, can be identified. 


The Central Provinces 

Provinces closest to Tenochtitlan were administrated more directly than were the 
outer provinces. The Aztecs reorganized preexisting local political hierarchies, 
something they did not do in the outer provinces. This was accomplished by 
appointing new faithful governors, as well as judges, tax collectors and other 
administrators in many of the central city-states. Some local kings were also asked 
to live in Tenochtitlan part of the year, and their sons were educated in the capital. 


30 Smith 2015. 
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The Aztecs ensured the support of these new authorities by various means: mar- 
riage alliances, gift giving and reciprocal exchange of luxury goods, attendance at 
political rituals, participation in military campaigns and tax redistribution in case 
of victory, labor and materials for building public works.*! 


The Outer Provinces 

The Aztecs controlled the outer provinces through both direct and indirect methods. 
In many areas, local kings and nobles were invited to ceremonies in Tenochtitlan, 
and in some cases marriage alliances were established with important provincial 
dynasties. Unlike ancient empires that employed more direct forms of rule, the 
Triple Alliance did not invest in the construction of roads, cities, or other infrastruc- 
ture in provincial areas. But the indirect forms of control should not obscure the 
presence of more direct channels of administration and the role of military threat. 
Many examples of imperial style objects and carvings have been found in provincial 
areas, and one notable feature of these is the prominence of military and imperial 
symbols and themes (Figure 24.3). 

Detailed comparisons of written, pictographic, and archaeological data reveal the 
specific ways in which the Aztecs targeted the most important city-states in each 
region in order to achieve control with a minimum of effort. In this strategy, Aztec 
administrative governors were sent to rule directly the principal city-state of an in- 
dividual province (often the provincial head town). These officials were typically 
accompanied by military forces, settlers, and/or tax collectors, to reinforce the Aztec 
presence. When available, archaeological data attest to this strong presence, with sig- 
nificant concentrations of Aztec artifacts in the capitals of the major polities; temples 
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Figure 24.3. Imperial style stone relief carvings from the province of Cuauhnahuac 
showing military and political themes. A: shield and arrows, a symbol of warfare, from 
Cuernavaca. B: name glyph of the emperor Ahuitzotl (r. 1486-1502), from the Temple 
of Tepozteco at Tepoztlan. 


Drawings by Emily Umberger; reproduced with permission. 
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and palaces were often redecorated with Aztec architectural ornaments; Aztec 
sculptures were displayed in visible areas; and imported Aztec censers, temple- 
models, and other ritual paraphernalia were used in religious ceremonies. 

In dealing with important but less powerful polities, the Aztecs tended to estab- 
lish social relationships with local authorities (e.g., gift giving, attendance at impe- 
rial celebrations) and to encourage their cooperation with a slighter Aztec presence 
(perhaps a tax collector or small garrison). Finally, they did not engage themselves 
in the smallest city-states: it was not necessary because they were already controlled 
by a more powerful city-state. This mechanism allowed the Aztecs to maintain a 
firm control of the outer territory at a minimal expense. Imperial impact on a local 
area was low, but control was maintained.*” 


Frontier Polities 

‘The Aztecs entertained special relationships of mutual benefits with kings in the fron- 
tier provinces; these polities helped to defend the imperial borders in exchange for 
protection against external enemies. They served as strategic buffer zones between the 
inner empire and its frontiers, ina role similar to the client kings of the eastern Roman 
Empire.*? In the initial publication on the Aztec frontier clients, nearby polities were 
grouped together by the authors into units called “strategic provinces.34 Because 
there is little evidence for any kind of provincial structure above the individual city- 
state, however, it is better to refer to them as client states. These polities did not pay 
imperial taxes. They are not included in the Codex Mendoza and other tax records, 
and some sixteenth-century sources state explicitly that they did not pay taxes, but 
they did send “gifts” of soldiers and luxury goods to the Aztec emperor.*° 


Social and Cultural History 
Nobles and Commoners 


Elite status in Aztec society was inherited and regulated by law, and therefore the 
Aztec elite class fits the definition of a nobility.*° Kingship was hereditary, but not 
through primogeniture; kings were elected—from eligible nobles of royal descent— 
by a royal council. Non-royal nobles filled the top positions in city-state and im- 
perial governments, in the army, and in the priesthood. In the decades after the 
founding of the empire in 1428, the emperor Motecuhzoma I established a special 
category of “nobles by achievement” to provide positions for talented commoners. 
But his great-grandson, the final emperor Motecuhzoma II (r. 1502-1520), 
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abolished this category as part of a series of reforms aimed at strengthening the 
crown and the noble class, a move seen by many writers as a movement toward a 
more absolutist form of rule.*” In Mann’s terms, Motecuhzoma II was increasing his 
despotic power. Nevertheless, Aztec patterns of rule remained relatively collective, 
as measured ona scale between collective and autocratic rule.*® 

Nobles differed from commoners in terms of wealth, status, and power. Nobles 
owned most of the land and controlled the government at the city-state and im- 
perial levels. Their privileges, as defined by a series of imperial decrees, included 
closer relations with the emperor and use of a number of sumptuary goods, from 
two-story houses to forms of clothing and jewelry. Although many documentary 
sources, derived from noble informants, suggest a simple and bleak life for Aztec 
commoners, archaeological excavations of commoner houses paint a different 
story. Even at rural villages, all commoners had access to a variety and abundance of 
imported goods. Not only did people obtain much of their pottery and most of their 
cutting tools from distant sources, but expensive exotic items—such as greenstone 
or crystal jewelry, and bronze tools and ornaments—are also regularly recovered at 
excavated commoner houses, although in lower frequencies than at elite houses.*? 
Access to markets was widespread in both urban and rural contexts, allowing elites 
and commoners alike to obtain large numbers of consumer goods, often from dis- 
tant sources. 

The expansion of the Aztec Empire probably served to reinforce social class 
differences, with most of the socially detrimental effects falling on commoners and 
the benefits going to the nobility. Most soldiers were commoners, and imperial 
taxes fell most strongly on the commoner class. Most conquered polities already 
had functioning tax systems, which the empire tapped into. The net effect of the 
imposition of imperial taxes in conquered areas was an increase of the taxes paid by 
individual households. Although the distinctions between nobles and commoners 
are clear in both the historical and archaeological records, recent research using the 
Gini index now permits the level of inequality to be studied quantitatively. By using 
house size and agricultural field size as measures of household wealth, the concen- 
tration of wealth in a series of Aztec provincial settlements can be calculated. The 
Gini index can have values between 0 (complete equality; every household has an 
equal amount of wealth) and 1 (complete inequality; one household has all of the 
wealth in a community). The values for Aztec provincial villages are 0.10; small 
towns have Gini values between 0.40 and 0.50, and the city-state capital Yautepec 
has a Gini value of 0.33. These results point to inequality levels similar to those in 
the United States today (0.45). 
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Religion and Empire 


During the imperial period, Aztec religion was undergoing processes of synthesis 
and change. The various deities, myths, rituals, and beliefs were a blend of three his- 
torical traditions or processes. First, the Aztecs adopted some elements of religion 
from the long tradition of urban agricultural societies of central Mexico, extending 
back a millennium to Teotihuacan and beyond. Second, the Mexica and other peo- 
ples who migrated into central Mexico from a north Mexican homeland in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries brought their own deities, beliefs, and practices. 
Finally, as the Aztec Empire expanded, the kings of Tenochtitlan promoted religious 
innovations that served to legitimize their rule and imperial expansion. 

These three traditions had not been successfully synthesized by 1519, and as a 
result the religious accounts given to Spanish chroniclers are full of contradictions 
and a multiplicity of gods and myths. To take just one example, most accounts list 
Tezcatlipoca and Quetzalcoatl as the most powerful creator gods, but a few sources 
state that Huitzilopochtli, the patron of the Mexica people, was also a powerful high 
god. This latter position clearly derives from the third tradition mentioned earlier, 
imperial innovations. Indeed, one source notes that an advisor to the emperor 
“went around persuading the people that their supreme god was Huitzilopochtli? 
The complexities and contradictions of Aztec religion are compounded by the fact 
that no Aztec priest ever explained religious concepts or practices to a European 
observer. Our knowledge all comes from laymen, not specialists. Major accounts of 
Aztec religion include Burkhart, Graulich, Dodds Pennock, and the classic study of 
Leén-Portilla.? 

The religious innovations under the empire were the source of the myths and 
rituals that celebrated imperial conquest. Enemy soldiers captured in battle were 
the primary source of victims for rituals of human sacrifice, and the state religion 
proclaimed it the religious duty of soldiers to fight and to capture enemy soldiers 
to sacrifice. These myths posited that humans owed a debt to the gods, and that 
sacrifices and other blood offerings were the primary means of repayment. Some 
authors have claimed that these beliefs were the major forces driving imperial con- 
quest,* a view that does not accord with the facts. 


The Imperial Capital 


The size and wealth of Tenochtitlan awed the conquering Spaniards.** The dramatic 
growth of the island city was a direct consequence of its role as capital of the Aztec 
Empire. Goods flowed into Tenochtitlan from all over Mesoamerica. They included 
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items of money (cotton textiles and cacao beans), exotic animal products (colorful 
tropical bird feathers, jaguar skins), luxury goods (jewelry of gold and greenstone), 
utilitarian goods (pottery, wax), and grains and other food. Many of these were 
offered for sale in the huge marketplace of Tlatelolco, where the conqueror Cortés 
reported that tens of thousands of people gathered daily to buy and sell. Some 
luxury goods were used as adornments by nobles and others were destined for use 
in religious rituals. 

At the heart of the city of Tenochtitlan was the sacred precinct, a large walled 
compound filled with temples, shrines, and other features. Numerous ceremonies 
took place here, ranging from large public spectacles to secluded rites of the priests. 
Exotic goods and ritual items were buried in offerings at the central temple, where 
archaeologists have now excavated many of them.*? The wealth and cosmopol- 
itan influences of the empire stimulated the production of fine art in Tenochtitlan 
and nearby cities. New forms of pictorial codices were devised, and stone sculp- 
ture reached its greatest level of technical and aesthetic development in ancient 
Mesoamerica. The production of jewelry, ritual ceramic vessels, and other luxury 
objects increased greatly.4© Much of the artistic production in Tenochtitlan was 
sponsored by the Mexica emperors, who commissioned monuments, codices, and 
other items that celebrated their conquests and proclaimed the cosmic destiny of 
the empire. The new myths glorifying warfare and the empire were illustrated in 
pictorial codices and sculptures. 

When foreign kings and nobles visited Tenochtitlan, they were shown massive 
imperial sculptures and treated to elaborate feasts and ceremonies where human 
sacrifices were featured. The Mexica account of their reaction was recorded by the 
Spanish friar Diego Duran: 


They saw that [the Mexica] were masters of the world, their empire so wide and 
abundant that they had conquered all the nations and that all were their vassals. 
The guests, seeing such wealth and opulence and such authority and power, were 
filled with terror.” 


This statement describes the official imperial perspective; it is not an objective de- 
scription of the reactions of foreigners. While it is possible that friar Duran’s ac- 
count was colored by the Spanish conception of empire, such examples of imperial 
boasting and propaganda are quite widespread in both documentary sources and 
imperial artwork. These messages were designed to induce foreign and enemy 
kings and nobles to cooperate with the empire. Furthermore, in the period after the 
Spanish conquest, such propaganda also served to celebrate the ancient glories of the 
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Aztec Empire after it had come crashing down, by sword and smallpox, on August 
13, 1521. 


Discussion 


In 90 years, the Aztecs built an extensive empire through the strategic use of ex- 
isting administrative forms of the city-state, both for expanding their territories 
and maintaining control. As the empire grew, it was progressively organized in 
order to promote and protect various kinds of income to the imperial capital. The 
implementation of a set of imperial strategies served to link together the diverse 
regions of the empire, even if the Aztecs did not have total control over their terri- 
tories. Rebellions happened each time a subjected people had the feeling that the 
empire was weakened (e.g., at times of royal succession). But the Aztecs were fast 
to respond and always put down these rebellions. The arrival of the Spaniards in 
1519 presented a new occasion for some of the subjected people to rebel against 
the Aztecs, allying themselves with the Spanish forces, and this time, they were far 
stronger (see later discussion). 

A number of recent theoretical and comparative works on empires and imperi- 
alism help illuminate the Aztec case as described in the preceding. For example, the 
model of Gerring et al.48 advances understanding of the indirect nature of Aztec 
control over its provinces. This model posits the level of political development 
in peripheral/provincial areas as the primary determinant of whether an empire 
employs direct or indirect control. Better organized peripheral polities permit and 
favor indirect control, whereas lower levels of political development necessitate di- 
rect control. Scholars have discussed Aztec indirect control, often using the concept 
of “hegemonic control} for several decades.*? The reasons the Aztec rulers chose an 
indirect strategy over a program of more direct control, however, remained vague 
in that literature. But given the fact that almost all of the areas conquered and in- 
corporated into the empire were the settings of functioning city-states, the model 
of Gerring et al. predicts that provincial control would be indirect in most areas. 
When local regimes and polities were destroyed in the process of imperial con- 
quest, a more direct form of rule was instituted. Most areas without city-state orga- 
nization were left alone and not conquered, and this resulted in the discontinuous, 
or “Swiss cheese” spatial pattern of the external provinces. 

The Aztec Empire employed three of Mann’s four strategies ofimperial domination:°° 


(1) Rule through clients has been discussed earlier. Many or most of the tax prov- 
inces were controlled this way, as were the frontier client states. 
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(2) Rule directly through the army was not a strategy found in Aztec Mexico. 

(3) Compulsory cooperation was employed in a partial sense. Two of Mann’s five 
components (military pacification, and coerced diffusion) were clearly pre- 
sent in the Aztec case, one was clearly absent (the military multiplier), and the 
other two were probably absent (authority and economic value, and intensifi- 
cation of labor). 

(4) Development of a common ruling class structure was a prominent strategy of 
the Aztec Empire. 


Also relevant are Mann’s concepts of despotic power and infrastructural power. 
In Mann's (1984) original formulation, and his later modification (Mann 2008), 
most premodern empires fit into one box of his two-by-two chart: low infrastruc- 
tural power and high despotic power. For the goal of a broad comparative treat- 
ment of empires, however, it is more useful to consider a wider range of values of 
despotic and infrastructural power. Figure 24.4 shows such a modification to il- 
lustrate the historical trends of state power at the Aztec imperial and city-state 
levels. The petty kings of Aztec city-states had far less despotic power than the em- 
peror, but they enjoyed a higher level of infrastructural power. It is easier to estab- 
lish the institutions and practices of infrastructural power (e.g., regular taxation, 
standardized administration, dependent labor systems) in a small polity than in 
an extensive premodern empire with poor communications technology. It appears 
that these city-state institutions were expanding their influence and extent through 
time, in part aided by the peace established by imperial expansion. There is little in- 
dication, however, that city-state kings were increasing their despotic power. 
Compared to city-states, the rulers of the Aztec Empire had less infrastruc- 
tural power but greater despotic power. The office of emperor expanded greatly in 
power and influence in the 90 years of the empire's existence, and this is indicated in 
Figure 24.4 by a movement from moderate to high despotic power (the scale of 
power in the diagram is for heuristic purposes, based on a comparisons of indige- 
nous polities in the New World). At the time of Spanish conquest, for example, the 
Inca emperor probably had greater despotic power than the Aztec emperor, but the 
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Figure 24.4. Trajectories of infrastructural and despotic power for the Aztec Empire 
and the city-states. 
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gap may have been closing (prior to the civil war that erupted upon the death of the 
Inca emperor Huayna Capac by smallpox). 

The Aztec Empire seems to have been increasing its infrastructural power as well 
in the final Pre-Spanish decades. The “pax Azteca” resulting from imperial expan- 
sion, combined with the growing strength of elite networks throughout the empire, 
permitted the growth of an incipient bureaucratic structure in the outer empire,>! 
as well as other manifestations of infrastructural power, such as regular taxation, 
literacy, and improved communication. These processes intensified and were 
accompanied by an expansion in commercial exchange and a growth in urbaniza- 
tion throughout the empire.” 


Cortés and the Conquest of the Aztec Empire 


In spite of its effective organization and the efficiency of Aztec armies, the Aztec 
Empire felt apart shortly after Cortés arrival in Mexico. How did this happen? Soon 
after he landed in the Gulf coast in 1519, Cortés was told about the existence of a 
powerful and rich empire in the Mexican highlands and understood the enmity of 
many local chiefs towards it. Being an excellent tactician, Cortés managed to ally a 
lot of natives to his cause, especially the strong enemy state of Tlaxcalla, while he ad- 
vanced to the valley of Mexico. In a much-debated strategy, Motecuhzoma largely 
failed to oppose the advance of these armies, and Cortés arrived at Tenochtitlan 
without having engaged in a major battle with imperial troops. 

Entering Tenochtitlan, Cortés turned the Aztec hierarchical system—where 
every decision is made by the king—to his advantage and took Motecuhzoma hos- 
tage. He and his men were then under Motecuhzoma’s protection during several 
months until the latter was killed. Spanish sources report that the Mexica ruler 
was killed by his own subjects, who were angry with his apparent cooperation 
with the invaders. Aztec sources, on the other hand, report that Motecuhzoma was 
murdered by the Spaniards. With the election of a new king, the Aztecs were able to 
repel the Spaniards out of Tenochtitlan in just a few days. After this episode, known 
as la noche triste, Cortés and his men took refuge in Tlaxcalla, where he assembled 
an army composed of thousands of native soldiers. The siege of Tenochtitlan began 
on May 30, 1521, after every access to the city was cut. The Tenochcas, dying of 
hunger and diseases brought by the Spaniards (particularly smallpox), finally had 
to surrender on August 13.°4 

The initial success of Cortés was due to a combination of diplomatic skill, mili- 
tary prowess, and luck. Had Motecuhzoma sent his full armies to fight the Spaniards 
when they first landed, the Aztec forces almost certainly would have prevailed. 
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But Cortés’s exploitation of the resentment and enmity of provincial polities, 
combined with Motecuhzoma’s hesitation to attack the Spanish forces, led to the 
initial success of the Spanish side. Soon after la noche triste, however, smallpox was 
unleashed on the American continent, and its devastation led directly to the defeat 
of Tenochtitlan. 
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25 
The Inca Empire 


R. Alan Covey 


The Inca Empire was the last and most powerful indigenous state to develop in the 
Americas (Map 25.1). Starting as a local society in the Cuzco region of what is today 
southern Peru, the Incas expanded in just over a century of imperial campaigns 
(ca. 1400-1530s), extending their realm in all directions: northward to the tropical 
highlands of present-day Ecuador and Colombia, southward to the arid altiplano 
of Bolivia and the temperate latitudes of Chile and northwest Argentina, westward 
to the desert oases of the Pacific coast, and eastward to the humid jungles of the 
Amazonian slope. The Inca achievement transpired in the absence of many features 
common to Old World empires—the Incas lacked wheeled vehicles, coinage, and 
writing, and could not use their domesticated animals for heavy transport or agri- 
cultural labor. The Incas incorporated diverse subject populations and built social 
power in varied ways that adapted dynamic principles of statecraft to local environ- 
mental and social realities. 


The Inca Imperial Trajectory and Its Sources 


Any discussion of how the Incas accomplished their unprecedented configuration 
of social power in one of the world’s most diverse regions must work intimately with 
documents written after European invasions commenced in the 1530s. The Incas 
did not preserve their histories in writing, relying instead on the khipu, a patterned 
assemblage of knotted cords that recorded numerical information and could be 
used as a mnemonic device for recounting narratives of the past. The first Spaniards 
to write about the Inca realm were bedazzled by its abundance of gold and silver, 
and they struggled to interpret the Andes through a kaleidoscopic model of the 
Other that had developed over a century of Iberian expeditions against Moors, 
Caribs, and Aztecs. Unable to communicate directly with native Andeans in the 
earliest years of the European invasion, the first Spaniards wrote accounts to glorify 
their own efforts to ransack, convert, and rule over the Inca realm. Evolving intel- 
lectual expectations among early modern Europeans compounded the challenge 
of interpreting and describing the Andes as sui generis. Even when Spanish and 
native Andean authors began to describe Inca imperialism in detail, the resulting 


| E.g., Pagden 1982. 
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Map 25.1. The Inca Empire. 
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chronicles were steeped in the politics and ideologies of Counter-Reformation 
Spain—they are far from being nuanced ethnographies of Andean social power. On 
the indigenous side, Inca nobles and other Andeans participated in the transcrip- 
tion and modification of oral histories as a means to enhance their own positions as 
they jockeyed for status on the new colonial landscape. 

The entire Inca documentary corpus available for study today was written 
after the Spanish conquest and can be more or less divided between two general 
categories—chronicles and archives.” Chronicles were first written to describe the 
heroic deeds of Spaniards in the Andes, and descriptions of Inca social organiza- 
tion, religion, and history only began to be collected around 1550, as part of the 
discourse over Spanish imperial legitimacy that marked the last years of the reign 


2 An overview of Andean historiography can be found in Pillsbury 2008, with a more nuanced typology of 
sources. 
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of Charles V. After his accession, Philip II increased royal censorship and control 
over Inca narratives, bringing debates over Inca sovereignty to a close as Spanish 
administrative consolidation proceeded across the Andes, particularly from the 
1570s onward.? Most of the chronicles of the Incas written in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury remained unpublished until after the collapse of the Spanish Empire in the 
early nineteenth century. Royal control over Andean chronicles relaxed some- 
what in the early 1600s, and new narratives continued to be produced, including 
works by indigenous and mestizo writers that remain culturally influential today, 
despite many factual discrepancies with earlier accounts.* Throughout Spanish co- 
lonial rule, only a small subset of chronicles circulated in print for broad consulta- 
tion by scholars and lay readers. Modern historiographers often struggle to engage 
a secondary literature that is colored by a few sources that were accessible over the 
centuries, but are less firmly grounded in eyewitness narratives from people living 
under Inca rule.° 

Like the chronicle tradition, archival documents registered Spanish actions in 
the New World, but typically of a more mundane legal and administrative sort.® 
Archives aggregate real-time microhistories from the Colonial era into a vast corpus 
that is nevertheless fragmentary and subject to continued deterioration. Tribute 
accounts, land disputes, wills, and other documents often include descriptions 
of Inca era conditions—a status quo ante that was frequently the central ques- 
tion disputed by opposing parties in a legal proceeding. Compared with chroni- 
cles, archival documents often display more transparent motivations for making 
claims about Inca imperial rule, because testimonies can be directly affiliated with 
their legal aims and considered alongside narratives supporting counter-claims. 
Unfortunately, many secondary studies that work with legal testimony overlook 
their procedural contexts and simply appropriate the “facts” about the Incas to syn- 
thesize them within a particular interpretation of chronicle accounts. 

The study of Andean archival documents continues to generate valuable new 
perspectives on the Colonial period, including occasional glimpses into Inca-era 
conditions, but it is the archaeological record that has provided the most signif- 
icant body of new evidence on the Inca Empire in recent decades.’ When used 
independently, archaeological data can test assertions made in the documentary 
record and can shed light on areas where the chronicles and archives are silent— 
domestic life, provincial realities, and the long-term context of Inca imperialism.® 
This requires that archaeologists read the documentary corpus critically and pursue 


3 Covey 2006a. 

4 E.g., Garcilaso de la Vega [1609] 1966; Guaman Poma de Ayala [1615] 1980. 

5 Garcilaso de la Vega's chronicle is a noteworthy example of a widely published but factually flawed 
seventeenth-century source. 

® See Burns 2010. 

7 For an introduction, see DAltroy 2014. 

8 Recent English edited volumes include Burger et al. 2007; Malpass 1993; Malpass and Alconini 2010; 
Spanish collections have appeared in journals including Boletin de Arqueologia PUCP 6-8, 2002-2004; Boletin 
del Instituto Francés de Estudios Andinos 32, no. 1, 2003; and Estudios Atacamefios 29, 2005. 
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interpretations that are not driven by the received wisdom of the secondary litera- 
ture, regardless of how sound it may seem to be. 


Contextualizing Inca Imperialism 


Although the Incas claimed to be the only civilization to develop in the Andes, their 
empire was built atop distinct networks of social power in three principal regions 
comprising Inca territory: highland valleys, the Pacific coast, and the Amazonian 
slope. Local environments varied considerably throughout these areas, but some 
general constraints influenced the development of social power.? On the coast, 
desert conditions tied populations to valley oases with permanent running water, 
which people learned to channel to support complex irrigation networks. Coastal 
states relied on intensive agriculture and the rich fisheries of the Pacific to produce 
food surpluses that supported the ruling elite, as well as priests and merchants 
and artisans who worked full-time to manufacture status goods. Highland sub- 
sistence combined agriculture and pastoralism, with elevation and precipitation 
constraining productive activities. Maize was a key high-yield crop on the coast 
and in the highlands (Figure 25.1), but it required frost-free climates and abun- 
dant water, limiting its surplus production to particular local environments. 


Figure 25.1. The Yucay Valley of highland Peru. 
Photo: R. Alan Covey. 


° Brush 1982. 
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Figure 25.2. Llamas grazing in high elevation pasture. 
Photo: R. Alan Covey. 


Domesticated camelids (the llama [Figure 25.2] and the alpaca) thrive in the 
grasslands found above the agricultural zones, and these animals were key re- 
sources for caravan labor and for providing wool for textile production. To the east 
of the Andes, the Amazonian slope is characterized by broken topography, dense 
vegetation, and a wet and warm climate; and populations in the lowlands pursued 
distinct subsistence and social practices from those seen in the highlands. 
Archaeology demonstrates that Andean statecraft developed a millennium 
earlier in the arid coastal valleys of what is today northern Peru.!° The Moche state 
and its neighbors combined centrally-managed hydraulic agriculture on the coastal 
floodplain with exploitation of rich Pacific fisheries, sustaining urban populations 
that included nobles, priests, and artisans.'! The central government of the Moche 
Valley declined after a few centuries, but local forms of statecraft proliferated along 
the coast up to Inca times. The first highland urban societies emerged slightly later 
than those of the coast, as the Wari and Tiwanaku states developed in the south- 
central highlands by 600 cz.!* The Wari intensified agricultural production in maize- 
producing ecozones, sending farming colonies to settle in highland valleys across 
the region, while Tiwanaku developed in the Lake Titicaca basin, where tuber cul- 
tivation, camelid herding, and fishing were possible. Both highland states declined 


10 E.g., Stanish 2001; cf. Millaire 2010. 
1 Quilter and Castillo 2010. 
2 E.g., Isbell 2008. 
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Figure 25.3. Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala’s depiction of mortuary practices of the 
Amazonian slope. 


Illustration from Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala’s 1615 chronicle. 


from the tenth century onward as the regional climate shifted to more unpredict- 
able and arid conditions. 

The Amazonian slope seems to have lacked an independent tradition of urbanism 
and statecraft prior to Inca conquest, although comparatively little systematic ar- 
chaeological research has been conducted in this region. The Incas characterized in- 
digenous Amazonians as tribal societies who lived in villages, shifting their locations 
based on horticultural practices and defensive requirements (Figure 25.3). These 
stereotypes of “wild” people living in a dangerous and unfamiliar landscape have 
been challenged by some archaeologists and should at the very least be considered 
part of a race-infused Inca imperial narrative justifying the brutal expropriation of 
land and resources in the region during the early sixteenth century.!? 


13 See Heckenberger and Gées Neves 2009. 
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The Inca state developed after 1200 cz, a time when the central Andean highlands 
were populated by local agropastoral societies that lacked strong political and eco- 
nomic hierarchies, specialized craft and wealth production, and permanent priestly 
positions.'* Most local power in highland societies emanated from an individual’s 
ability to manipulate kin networks, and from military leadership in raids, and the 
construction of defensive works. By contrast, centralized states flourished in some 
coastal areas at this time, characterized by elaborate administrative hierarchies, 
flamboyant craft economies, occupational specialization, and significant invest- 
ment in monumental political and religious constructions. The largest coastal state 
was the Chimu Empire, which expanded along the Pacific coast just before the Incas 
began to incorporate the polities of the Cuzco region.!° 

By around 1400 cz, the Incas had achieved dominance over the Cuzco re- 
gion through elite marriage alliances, diplomacy, and military conquest, and 
they embarked on a century of imperial campaigns across the Andes, uniting the 
fractured central highlands, dominating the kingdoms of the coast, and bringing 
state institutions to the Amazonian slope and other areas for the first time.!° 


Military Dimensions of Inca Imperialism 


Inca military power was initially expressed as an offensive capacity to invade the 
domains of neighboring groups and coerce them to subservience. Archaeological 
settlement patterns from the Cuzco region indicate that the Incas and some of their 
more populous neighbors lived in large, undefended valley-bottom settlements, 
whereas smaller communities were located atop ridges and prominent places 
affording visibility and natural defense.’’ As noted earlier, this latter pattern of re- 
gional decentralization and defensive settlement is typical of most other parts of the 
Andean highlands in the centuries leading up to Inca imperial campaigns.!* The 
construction of defensive works reflects local elite military power at the level of the 
community, as well as some cases of supra-local confederations that could coalesce 
in troubled times.!? 

Chronicles describe the first campaigns of expansion outside the Cuzco region as 
rare mobilizations that began with the Inca ruler mustering all available people and 
resources under his power. This overwhelming force journeyed to a decentralized 
highland region, building roads, waystations, and bridges en route. Before attacking, 
Inca messengers went to local leaders, threatening them with destruction while si- 
multaneously offering alliances and rich gifts (Figure 25.4).?? Some chroniclers 


4 Covey 2008. 

15 Moore and Mackey 2008. 

16 Bauer and Covey 2002; Covey 2006b. 

” Covey 2011. 

18 Covey 2008. 

19 E.g., Arkush 2011; Bauer and Kellett 2010. 

20 E.g., Betanzos [1550s] 1996; Cieza de Leén [ca. 1550] 1988. 
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Figure 25.4. Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala’s depiction of an Inca attack of a local 


fortress. 


Illustration from Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala’s 1615 chronicle. 


state that the early campaigns were motivated by the Inca ruler’s need to defend his 
title (Sapa Qhapaq, “The Peerless King”) from lesser rulers who pretended to be his 
equal, although other sources claim that the Incas viewed rival kings as a military 
threat and conquered them to preempt their imperial designs. Alliances with one 
local group frequently led to bloody siege warfare against that group’s local enemies, 
followed by reorganization of the local social order of defeated peoples.”! This often 
involved resettlement to undefended sites located closer to the valley floor as part 
of the introduction of a pax Incaica that signifies a general elimination of military 
defense as a meaningful source of local power. In several highland provinces, Inca 
armies returned to suppress revolts inspired by local leaders anxious to maintain 
their power and social relevance in the face of imperial consolidation.” 


21 E.g., Cieza de Leon [ca. 1550] 1986. 
22 E.g., Sarmiento de Gamboa [1572] 2007. 
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The chronicles mention the construction of military installations in some Inca 
campaigns—most notably the conquest of the coastal kingdom of Guarco—but 
the development of a defensive aspect of imperial military power seems to have 
followed a shift to direct administration that was not achieved uniformly across the 
empire.” Administrative intensification frequently was an outcome of the suppres- 
sion of provincial rebellions (particularly at times of royal Inca succession), and 
there are accounts of reconquest campaigns that included extended sieges, large- 
scale battles, and vicious reprisals against defeated rebels. Several sources describe 
rebel leaders executed and their bodies defiled—cannibalized in the presence of 
their followers, heads harvested to be used as drinking cups, skin flayed and pre- 
served to use as the heads of war drums. Some resistors were brought to Cuzco 
and thrown into pits filled with wild beasts. Those who survived the ordeal were 
stripped of their identities and were made retainers on royal Inca estates. 

These brutal tactics seem to have been effective in suppressing open rebellion in 
the central highland provinces. At the time of the Spanish conquest, the imperial in- 
terior was largely free from the threat of large-scale uprisings or foreign invasions, 
and state infrastructure—roads, bridges, messenger posts, waystations, and storage 
complexes—functioned primarily to support the quick movement of strategic in- 


formation and military personnel.”4 


Guards were placed at bridges and other key 
locations, but in most Inca provinces military power consisted of periodic flows of 
troops along the road system, rather than permanent garrisons. Reducing a province 
to direct rule brought with it new tributary requirements that included military ser- 
vice bya subset of the population.”° For example, the four waranqa (1,000-household) 
units of the Chupaychu group of the Huanuco highlands were required to provide 
400 households for the garrisons of the northern frontier (in the Chachapoyas region 
and Quito area), while another 328 households served as guards of state facilities and 
noble households (Map 25.2).76 

At the frontiers, imperial expansion slowed to a more deliberately paced pattern 
of territorial annexation, fortification of the new frontier, and introduction of ci- 
vilian population to hold the new province.’’ By the early sixteenth century, the 
Incas viewed their frontier as a formal divide between highland civilization and 
savage peoples of the Amazonian slope, and expansion into this region emphasized 
pushing indigenous groups back to take their lands for populations already under 
Inca rule. Juan de Betanzos describes how Inca leaders played on highland fears 
of the lowlands and their inhabitants, using some Amazonian groups as enforcers 
against resistant highland subjects.?® As imperial frontier policies coalesced, mil- 
itary service also became more permanent and specialized, with certain highland 


23 See Hyslop 1985. 

24 See Hyslop 1984 for a review of the road system. 
25 Murra 1986. 

26 See Julien 1988. 

27 Alconini 2004; Ogburn et al. 2009; Salomon 1986. 
28 Betanzos [1550s] 1996. 
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Copyright: R. Alan Covey, How the Incas Built Their Heartland, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
2006. Map based on D’Altroy 2002; Hyslop 1984. 


groups (especially the Chachapoyas and Cafaris) providing long-term service in 
place of the rotational levies of highland farmers.”? The development of Inca mil- 
itarism is highlighted in the civil war between Huascar, the last independent ruler 
in Cuzco, and his half-brother, Atahuallpa, the governor of Quito and commander 
of troops on the northern frontier. When Atahuallpa rebelled and unleashed his 
generals and frontier troops in the imperial interior, Huascar’s generals were able 
to raise massive conscript armies, but Atahuallpa’s veterans soundly defeated the 
inexperienced farmers and herders who assembled to fight them, scattering them 
in a relentless southward campaign that captured all major highland centers lying 
between Quito and the Inca capital.*° 


29 Murra 1986. 
30 See Betanzos [1550s] 1996 for one account of the battles of the Inca civil war. 
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The Inca Imperial Economy 


Inca infrastructure existed to serve the military needs of the expanding empire, 
which in turn ensured the implementation of state economic strategies. As described 
earlier, economic conditions varied widely across the Andean region at the time 
of Inca conquest, and Inca policies adapted to the situation on the ground in each 
new province. A key Quechua concept influencing imperial economic policies was 
chapaccuy: the power of leaders to appropriate unutilized resources, to transform 
them, and to allocate them under central administration. In highland areas where 
local societies pursued diversity-oriented economic strategies that relied on kin 
networks to average out domestic risks, the Incas invested labor tribute in agricul- 
tural intensification and specialized herding, creating a parallel state economy that 
in theory expropriated only labor tribute that was owed to the ruler. Agricultural in- 
tensification consisted of the construction of new infrastructure (irrigation canals 
and terrace groups in valley-bottom areas), as well as the improvement of soils using 
organic fertilizers (camelid dung and guano brought from coastal islands) and the 
cultivation of high-yield strains of maize and other crops. Food surpluses sustained 
those who labored, traveled, and fought for the state, and a network of storehouses 
(qollqa) held staples and other necessary goods at intervals along major Inca roads 
(Figure 25.5).*! In highland provinces, Inca rule appears to have flattened out some 
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Figure 25.5. Storehouses at Huanuco Pampa. 
R. Alan Covey and Craig Morris. 


31 See LeVine 1992. 
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local status differences, with surplus staples, craft goods, and wealth channeled to 
administrative centers and the imperial capital.*” 

On the Pacific coast, especially in what is today northern Peru, the Incas encountered 
specialized economies with full-time fishing, farming, artisan, and merchant 
populations. The aridity of coastal valleys facilitated central control over the agrarian 
economy, as coordinated labor was necessary to build and maintain irrigation 
networks, as well as military investments to protect canal outtakes. Although local 
elites probably dominated most sources of water and arable land, they could not 
monopolize the rich fisheries of the coast, and some kinds of fishing could be done 
without major investments in tools and watercraft. Coastal kingdoms engaged 
in the specialized production and trade of fine craft goods, which were part of a 
millennium-long tradition of local statecraft and evolving elite identities.*> Inca eco- 
nomic strategies on the Pacific coast worked around existing hierarchies, focusing on 
areas where centralized states were not well established. This included the mid- and 
upper valley regions of the coastal valleys, as well as coastal areas to the south of the 
Nasca region, where local populations were modest and politically decentralized.*4 
This is not to say that there was no economic impact in coastal kingdoms. The Chimu 
Empire saw many of its best artisans resettled to Cuzco for the service of Inca lords, 
and coastal craft traditions evolved to meet broader imperial demands. For ex- 
ample, Inca-era burials in the Chincha Valley show an increase in Spondylus shell 
necklaces fashioned from uniformly shaped beads, a departure from the zoomorphic 
fabrications of the pre-Inca era.*° 

‘The final stages of Inca territorial expansion targeted the Amazonian slope, where 
cleared lands could be used to cultivate warm-climate crops like coca leaf, cotton, and 
chile peppers. Inca informants and indigenous chroniclers describe the region as un- 
civilized and unhealthy, a place with desirable natural resources, but inhabited by 
barbarians.*° Accounts of Inca incursions into the lowlands have a “Heart of Darkness” 
flavor to them—in one, an Inca general dons the pelt of a jungle cat and begins to burn 
local villages and cannibalize his enemies (Figure 25.6).*” Stories of the corrupting 
effects of the lowlands were intended to justify Inca policies in the Amazonian slope, 
where the empire seized local lands and resources for direct exploitation by highland 
populations. Imperial officials initially sent tributaries from directly administered 
highland provinces into the lowlands to acquire exotic raw materials, including 
hardwoods for carving, gold, silver, colorful bird feathers, and live animals.** While 
barter might be sufficient to acquire some goods, a direct presence was needed for 
large-scale coca production, mining, and other activities. In some regions the Incas 
achieved this by driving local Amazonian tribes from their territories and colonizing 


2 E.g., D’Altroy and Hastorf 2001. 

33 E.g., Morris and Covey 2006. 

34 E.g., Covey 2000; Menzel 1959. 

35 Kroeber and Strong 1924, 30-31. 

36 E.g., Guaman Poma de Ayala [1650] 1980. 
37 Betanzos [1550s] 1996. 

38 E.g., Julien 1988. 
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Figure 25.6. Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala’s depiction of Otorongo (Jaguar) Achache. 


Illustration from Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala’s 1615 chronicle. 


them with subordinate highland populations.*? For example, in the Cochabamba 
Valley of what is today Bolivia, the ruler Huayna Capac settled colonists from several 
highland societies, intermixing households from ethnic groups so that each would be 
surrounded by people from other groups.*° The successful annexation of the maize- 
producing parts of the valley was part of a larger state expansion project that included 
expansion into lower elevation lands where coca could be cultivated, a process that 
also involved expelling local populations.*! 

Taken as the sum ofits ecological parts, Inca economic strategy can be summarized 
as the investment of labor tribute to create and maintain imperial infrastructure, as 
well as the redirection of wealth—finished goods, and the materials and expertise 
necessary to produce them—to the ruling family and its close relatives. Provincial 


»° E.g., Berthelot 1986. 
40 Morales [1556] 1977. 
41 Julien 1998. 
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tribute records mention regional administrative centers as the final destination of 
staple surpluses, while fine wool, feathers, dyes, hardwood, coca leaf, and precious 
metal were sent along to Cuzco, where they were worked into fine craft goods by 
specialists resettled from the provinces.” Skilled women (mamakuna) affiliated with 
the sun cult also engaged in fine textile work and the production of ritual goods. 
In theory, wealth that accumulated or was produced at the capital belonged to the 
ruling couple and the state religion, although there is evidence that estates of earlier 
rulers also commanded resources and labor sufficient for such production.*? Wealth 
objects served as gifts to loyal subjects, but they were also deposited with the dead 
and offered to supernatural entities in religious rituals. It is difficult to reconcile 
eyewitness accounts of the wealth of Inca Cuzco at the moment of contact with the 
material record, as the imperial capital was plundered rapaciously by the members 
of the Pizarro expedition. Our material sense of Inca wealth is strongly influenced 
by objects taken from looted tombs on the Pacific coast, a region whose history of 
producing, consuming, and disposing of such artifacts contrasts significantly with 
other archaeologically known parts of the empire. 


Political Power 


Networks of political power in the Inca realm combined more horizontal elements 
of kinship with vertical aspects of bureaucratic hierarchies. Early Colonial Quechua 
dictionaries record a vernacular lexicon that distinguishes between these kinds of 
power. The 1560 dictionary of Domingo de Santo Tomas uses terms for mother and 
father (yayanc and mama, respectively) for a lord or lady with servants or retainers, 
while listing the title kuraka for a lord ruling over vassals.“4 The distinction be- 
tween domestic power and political power reflects the Inca ideal of the household 
as an autonomous tributary entity that could be grouped with other households 
into standard administrative units. Many contemporary scholars emphasize the 
innovation and implementation of decimal administration under kurakas who 
oversaw regular units of households ranging from 10 (chunka), up to a provincial unit 
(hunu) of 10,000.*° In this system, Inca lords occupying the highest administrative 
positions conveyed annual tribute levies to lower order kuraka officials, designating 
a proportion of households within a given administrative unit for specific tasks 
during the course of the year. Regular inspection by provincial governors checked 
conditions on the ground and verified khipu records of population and tribute, 
reconfiguring decimal units as local households changed over time. Decimal 
hierarchies appear to have been most successful in the central highlands, where 


” E.g., Diez de San Miguel [1567] 1964; Ortiz de Zufiga [1562] 1967, [1562] 1972. 
43 See Quave 2012. 

44 Santo Tomas [1560] 1951. 

4 See Julien 1988 for one description of decimal administration. 
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centralized administration was absent prior to Inca conquest. While this form of 
administration is substantiated in many provincial contexts, it is important to note 
that the earliest detailed chronicles and dictionaries describe a more direct connec- 
tion between the Inca ruler’s envoys (kamachikuq) and local community leaders 
(llaqtakamayuq), mentioning decimal administration as a feature of military ser- 
vice rather than a standardized hierarchy. 

Spanish officials described the position of kuraka as an office created by the 
Inca ruler. New officials received their titles and emblems of office on visits to the 
capital, and their positions were not strictly hereditary. A kuraka was vested with 
only a small part of the Inca’s power to carry out tasks appropriate to his place in 
the administrative hierarchy. Low order officials were expected to follow imperial 
commands, assemble required labor tribute, and punish minor offenses, while in- 
termediate kurakas had somewhat more latitude in assigning tasks to subordinates. 
In some cases, local elites enjoyed more political power under Inca rule than they 
had before being conquered. Inca nobles oversaw the decimal hierarchy, serving 
in high offices with powers not granted to local kurakas. Titles such as apu (lord, 
or judge) are frequently used to describe Inca nobles serving in the provinces, and 
the chronicles are clear that these individuals comprised a stratum set apart from 
local elites in terms of wealth and privilege.*° Noble officials conducted regular 
inspections in the provinces, with an overseer (tukuyrikhuq) checking conditions 
on the ground and other officials serving as judges. The Inca ruler also conducted 
periodic inspections of provinces, a sort of Great Progress to remind commoners 
and nobles alike who was in charge. Even though direct contact between ruler and 
subject was minimal, a major element of statecraft involved the performance of 
duties owed to—and privileges granted by—the Inca ruler. 

Along the Pacific coast, where local dynasties already controlled some valleys at 
the time of Inca conquest, Inca rule appears to have proceeded in a more parallel 
fashion. Inca informants described the most powerful local rulers using the term 
ghapag, glossed as “king” in the early dictionaries. Local lords who accepted the 
Inca as their master were permitted to continue ruling over their people. For ex- 
ample, in the Chincha Valley on the Peruvian coast, the Inca presence was limited to 
a few ritual specialists and inspectors, while the local lord commanded the valley’s 
population, which consisted of specialized farmers, fishers, and merchants.*” As 
discussed earlier, the power of coastal lords was largely restricted to the irrigated 
flood plains and nearby littoral, and the imposition of indirect rule over these 
kingdoms appears to have been accompanied by a more direct control over agricul- 
ture, herding, and caravan networks in the upper coastal valleys. 

Ultimately, Inca political power was heterogeneous and tied to social networks 
rather than territory. Noble families dominated much of the region surrounding 
the imperial capital, using the power of their households and networks to build 


46 E.g., Cieza de Leon [ca. 1550] 1988. 
47 E.g., Morris and Covey 2006. 
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factions that blunted the power of the paramount ruler. Coastal lords continued to 
rule some of the most populous and wealthy parts of the empire; even in highland 
provinces where the Incas implemented decimal administration, they often worked 
within existing social hierarchies in a way that allowed some local elites to become 
more wealthy and powerful than they had been before the Inca conquest. 


Ideological Power 


In the early seventeenth century, a Quechua history of the Yauyo people of the 
coastal highlands near Lima recounted that “.. the Incas worshiped the sun as 
the object of their adoration from [Lake] Titi Caca, saying, ‘It is he who made 
us Inca!’ From the lowlands they worshiped Pacha Camac, saying, ‘It is he who 
made us Inca!’”48 Inca ideology focused on an ethnic self-identification as maize 
farmers and children of the sun, but it accommodated pan-Andean pilgrimage 
practices revolving around cyclical patterns of universal creation, maintenance, 
and destruction. The Inca ruler was intip churin (son of the sun), and he consulted 
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Figure 25.7. The aqllawasi at Huanuco Pampa. 
R. Alan Covey and Craig Morris. 


48 Salomon and Urioste 1991, 111. 
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a child-sized golden image of his patron in private, while also publicly making 
offerings to the sun and other supernatural entities. Sun temples spread in high- 
land provinces after Inca conquest, as well as complexes called aqllawasi (“House 
of the Chosen Women”) (Figure 25.7). These were cloisters located in provincial 
centers that trained selected maidens to weave and brew in the Inca style, and 
taught ritual knowledge to priestesses called mamakuna, who managed the in- 
stitution and served in sun temples across the empire.*? In Cuzco, the most re- 
stricted imperial rituals took place in the Qorikancha temple complex. The ruler 
also presided over public performances in Cuzco’s central plaza, where he was 
accompanied by images of the sun and other supernatural entities, as well as the 
mummies of the lords and ladies of the royal dynasty.*° 

The Inca state cult was less relevant to the everyday risks and subsistence 
concerns of commoners, and it was not the ultimate religious authority in all 
parts of the empire. Regional pilgrimage destinations—such as Pachacamac on 
the central coast and the mountain Pariacaca, a waka (shrine) located in the 
Andes above the Yauyo territory—could not always be co-opted by the Inca elite, 
although rulers extended their patronage over many local ritual practices as 
they attempted to extend influence the most important supernatural forces. In 
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Map 25.3. Distribution of Sun Temples and High Elevation Shrines. 


Copyright: R. Alan Covey, How the Incas Built Their Heartland, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
2006. Information on high elevation sacrifices from D’Altroy 2002. 
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the Titicaca Basin, the Incas established a pilgrimage system on the Copacabana 
Peninsula and nearby islands where the creation of the universe was said to have 
occurred.°! An Inca noble directly administered the Copacabana area, which in- 
cluded a multiethnic population, as well as large numbers of male and female 
religious specialists who maintained temple facilities on the Island of the Sun and 
the Island of the Moon. 

In the southern half of the empire, sun temples are not in evidence. Instead, 
the Incas served as patrons of local volcanic peaks, sending them gifts of human 
sacrifices, typically pre-adolescent children who had been selected from provincial 
populations and sanctified by the ruler at the capital.°* Many archaeologically-known 
child sacrifices may be manifestations of the ghapaghucha ritual, an infrequent event 
where young victims were sent from the provinces to Cuzco in times of crisis, and 


then dispatched to key locations for sacrifice (Map 25.3). 


Meaning 


Inca ideological power drew meaning from local subsistence practices and sacred 
landscapes, and while in some cases the imperial elite could assign itself patronage 
of cults venerating supernatural entities, it could not easily co-opt or eradicate local 
shrines and oracles. Betanzos describes a rare attempt by Atahuallpa to destroy a 
provincial oracle that criticized his bloody policies during the Inca Civil War: he 
personally beheaded the sacred stone and the priest (willaq) who spoke for it, and 
then had both burned in a fire and ground into dust.°** The dust was cast into the 
wind from a mountaintop, which was subsequently burned in a conflagration of 
such intensity that night seemed to be turned to day. This exceptional effort on 
the part of the Inca underscores how difficult it would be to confiscate all portable 
representations of the sacred, or to neuter the sacred power of places like mountains 
and lakes—a lesson that the Spaniards were still learning a century after the con- 
quest in their failed effort to impose an orthodox Christianity on the Andes. More 
commonly, the Incas attempted to appropriate local sacred power while simultane- 
ously introducing their state sun cult. 

As Cuzco developed into a destination for political and ritual pilgrimages, the 
Incas managed to export their state religion throughout the south-central high- 
lands and to some parts of the Pacific Coast. Pedro de Cieza de Leon describes sev- 
eral sun temples at imperial administrative centers and key coastal sites, where they 
frequently co-occur with aqllawasi complexes.°° Sun worship was strongly tied to 


5! Bauer and Stanish 2001. 

> E.g., Besom 2009; Reinhard and Ceruti 2010. 

°3 E.g., Andrushko et al. 2011; Bray et al. 2005; see Cobo [1653] 1990 for an account of Cuzco area shrines 
that received child sacrifices. 

4 Betanzos [1550s] 1996, part 2, ch. 16. 

5 Cieza de Leon [1553] 1986. 
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maize agriculture and the ritual legitimation of the Inca dynasty.°° The Inca noble 
emphasis on sun worship dominated imperial ritual performances in the capital and 
highland provincial centers, but it was less significant beyond these theaters of state. 
Local farmers venerated the earth (Pachamama), often spilling blood through ritual 
battles (tinku) fought between communities.*” High elevation herders worshipped 
the thunder (IIlapa) and the personifications of important peaks surrounding their 
pastures, which were considered to be owners of the flocks that they managed. 
Fishing populations worshipped the moon (Mama Killa) as an entity that deter- 
mined the tides and influenced success on the water. The Incas and other Andean 
peoples constructed sacred landscapes where salient features (caves, lakes, prom- 
inent outcrops) served as mnemonics to recall the story of how the first ancestors 
emerged upon a wild landscape and made it their own.** In the Cuzco Valley, the 
Inca nobility and other lineages organized several hundred shrines into a regional 
system that was under the patronage of specific social groups.°? 


Norms 


With great variations in ideological meaning across the empire, it is no surprise that 
Inca power to alter local habitus was also uneven. That is not to say that the Incas 
did not meddle in the affairs of provincial families, kin networks, and communities. 
Indeed, Colonial accounts describe how imperial officials intervened in provincial 
marriage practices, first by cloistering selected pre-pubescent girls in the aqllawasi.© 
Upon completion ofa novitiate, where they learned gendered work in the Inca style 
from women serving as full-time state specialists (mamakuna), most girls were taken 
out onto the plazas of Inca administrative centers, where imperial officials assigned 
them marriage partners from the unmarried men of the province. Mass marriages 
created new tributary households that entered into service to the state, and Inca rep- 
resentatives had the power to grant certain men the right to marry multiple times, 
and to prevent certain men from marrying at all.°! 

Inca interventions in local gender, marriage, and family practices focused on 
creating tributary households for the service of the empire. In provinces where dec- 
imal rule was mobilized, administrative units reconfigured kin networks and ethnic 
identities. For example, in the Huanuco region, households from the Chupaychu 
and Quero groups were united under a single kuraka.® Inca labor tribute 
assignments would have created scheduling challenges for local communities, 


5° Bauer 1996; Murra 1960. 

97 See Morris and Covey 2003. 

8 Covey 2011. 

°° Bauer 1998. 
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61 Covey 2013. 
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which relied on the reciprocal coordination of labor across networks of households. 
Imperial resettlement practices permanently displaced households from provin- 
cial groups, while labor rotations redirected labor from local communities for dif- 
ferent activities throughout the year. From the perspective of the state, tributary 
households were expected to be self-sustaining, and communities worked special 
lands to support widows and orphans, but it is clear that in many instances Inca 
policies disrupted daily subsistence and social practices to the point that state inter- 
vention was necessary. Betanzos states that the Inca ruler and his wife both used the 
title waqchakuyag, “friend of the poor [i.e. those without kin],” which suggests the 
social disequilibrium wrought by provincial policies. 


Aesthetics 


The Incas developed an imperial aesthetic with highly recognizable ceramic, textile, 
and architectural styles, and they designated production specialists (kamayuq) in 
the capital region and key locations across the empire. Imperial styles have a sur- 
prisingly uneven distribution across Inca territory. In some highland regions, Inca 
decoration is virtually unknown a few hours’ walk from the royal highway network, 
and local populations appropriated elements of the imperial canon to produce 
modest amounts of their own hybrid architecture and decorated material culture.“ 
In many regions, local pottery styles incorporated some Inca elements—for ex- 
ample, coastal Chimut blackwares sometimes conform to Inca vessel forms—but 
in many areas “provincial Inca” styles constitute more or less independent systems 
of production and distribution. In some instances, local pre-Inca iconography re- 
ceived greater distribution under imperial rule, especially when painted on Inca 
vessel forms.°° 

It is said that Inca elites promoted this stylistic heterogeneity as a ruling strategy. 
Early Spanish writers referred to Inca officials as orejones (“big-ears”) because they 
wore large earspools as a sumptuary privilege communicating noble status. The em- 
pire encouraged continuity in local costume, hairstyle, and body art as a way of 
distinguishing subordinate groups from each other and from the ruling elite. At the 
same time, Inca informants describe an attempt to flatten local social hierarchies 
so that local kuraka administrators worked their own fields and did not possess 
trappings of wealth.°° Of course, it should be noted that the most impressive evi- 
dence of fine artisan work and wealth display comes from coastal tombs—where 
such practices had a deep history—so the imperial narrative should be taken with 
due skepticism. 


63 Betanzos [1550s] 1996. 

64 E.g., Morris and Thomson 1985. 
65 E.g., Hayashida 1999. 

66 Cieza de Leén [ca. 1550] 1988. 
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Ritual Practice 


Inca ritual promoted complex flows of sacred power between Cuzco and local 
sacred landscapes. The Quechua word waka refers to multiple levels of super- 
natural power, ranging from places containing sacred forces capable of creation 
or cataclysm, to portable objects possessing their own ritual powers. Inca rulers 
promoted themselves as generous patrons of regional pilgrimages and local cults, 
and they fashioned their own portable waka objects and ordered that provincial 
populations send theirs to the capital on an annual basis. Recognizing local sa- 
cred power and summoning it to the ruler has more than one interpretation— 
whereas Inca informants stated that they held provincial wakas as hostages in 
Cuzco and beat them in the central plaza during times of rebellion, provincial 
groups such as the Yauyos believed that the empire could not conquer without 
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Figure 25.8. Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala’s depiction of the Inca ruler Topa Inca 
Yupanqui summoning provincial wakas, under the gaze of Huanacaure, the Inca 
sacred mountain. 


Illustration from Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala’s 1615 chronicle. 
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the aid of their waka, describing Inca patronage as reciprocity willingly given to 
a higher power.” Cuzco was a repository of sacred objects, as well as a location 
for ritual transformation, and the Colonial documents describe numerous im- 
perial rituals where sacrifices—including humans and domesticated animals— 
were selected in the provinces and sent to the capital to be sanctified by the ruler 
(Figure 25.8). 


The Development of Inca Power: Space and Time 


The Incas achieved unprecedented dominance over the Andean region by adapting 
different forms of power to local conditions. Imperial power manifested itself to 
varying degrees and in both absolute and relative measures—that is, Inca strength 
came not only from the development of new sources of power, but also because 
in many instances the Incas co-opted, redirected, or diminished the ways that 
local individuals and groups acquired and held power. In the south-central high- 
land valleys, labor tribute built economic power for the Inca elite, while settlement 
pattern shifts toward valley-bottom fields diminished the defensive power of local 
leaders. The construction of fortifications on the frontiers increased Inca military 
power while depriving peripheral groups of safe access to key resources and ex- 
change routes. In other parts of the eastern periphery, state farms reconfigured re- 
gional economic relations, building imperial power and establishing dependency 
on state administration among diverse tributary populations working new lands. 
Even as coastal rulers maintained titular authority over their kingdoms, the Incas 
resettled their artisans in Cuzco and implemented direct control over caravan 
routes connecting the coast, highlands, and Amazonian slope. 

Inca ideological power grew gradually as the imperial elite recrafted its message 
to find consonance with local expectations. The Incas invested in promoting them- 
selves as patrons for local supernatural entities, although they also left a large degree 
of local sacred propitiation in the hands of local populations. The state-initiated 
spread of the sun cult helped to buttress political power at highland administrative 
centers, but special efforts were necessary to integrate sun worship and Inca reli- 
gious patronage into higher-order cosmological beliefs and local ritual practices. In 
areas where regional pilgrimages celebrated universal creation, the Incas adapted 
their own ancestral origin myth to fit local practices, and invested in establishing a 
state presence at pilgrimage destinations. In the Titicaca Basin, Inca nobles directly 
occupied creation shrines, articulated new pilgrimage routes, and introduced solar 
observations to the celebration of universal creation. On the coast, the Inca pres- 
ence at Pachacamac was far less prominent, consisting of a sun temple and aqllawasi 
placed near the shrine, which continued to organize coastal cosmology and polit- 
ical confederations. The promotion of Cuzco asa place of sanctification and festive 
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reciprocity enhanced Inca ideological power—sacred objects and sacrificial victims 
traveled from the provinces to Cuzco, and pilgrimages and ritual routes began and 
ended in the city. 

This emphasis on transformation in Cuzco also became a means of enhancing 
Inca political and economic power. The Incas supposedly required provincial 
nobles to maintain palaces in Cuzco, and to send their sons to reside in the ruler’s 
palace to be “educated,” while kurakas made the journey to the capital to have a 
small piece of the Inca ruler’s power conferred on them, along with the trappings of 
office. Economically, provincial kurakas channeled exotic raw materials to Cuzco, 
where specialists attached to the ruler or sun cult created wealth goods that could 
be offered ritually or given by the ruler as gifts. Wealth goods helped to distin- 
guish Inca from non-Inca, and ideally would only flow outward from the center 
through a ruler’s generosity. These goals underlay the conceptualization of the Inca 
realm as an entity that was unified and bounded—Cuzco centered the universe and 
dominated the whole of civilized life in the four provincial regions (suyus), beyond 
which lay wild spaces and savage peoples that Inca order kept at bay. Of course, this 
project of economic and ideological reorientation was not fully realized at the time 
of the European invasion, and it may be argued that the military power required to 
carry out the final decades of territorial annexation in the Amazonian slope was in- 
compatible with other expressions of centralized imperial social power. 

A final measure of Inca power is its performance in the last years before the European 
invasions, and its legacies after the fall of the imperial dynasty. The factionalism 
inherent to Inca domestic power in the capital region contributed to succession 
crises, the last of which erupted into a full-scale civil war. That conflict exposed 
the contradictions between the ideological power of the noble Inca households in 
the capital region and the growing military power of the frontier forces. With their 
power derived from the ruler, Inca political hierarchies were not as strong as the 
authority of local nobles or the shared values of ethnic groups. Rather than holding 
the empire together through crisis, the decimal hierarchy splintered as local groups 
supported one Inca or another, or fought for their freedom from imperial rule. 

The Inca Empire built new networks and connections that helped to distribute 
both ideological and military power, but state infrastructure also contributed di- 
rectly to the success of the European invasion. The extension of a well-maintained 
road and storage system facilitated the spread of Old World pathogens that 
devastated Inca populations in advance of the Pizarro expedition, which rode the 
Inca highway from the coastal periphery to the capital, taking necessary supplies 
from Inca storehouses along the way. The strong emphasis on the transformative 
powers of the Inca ruler made it possible for the Spaniards to kidnap Atahuallpa, 
hold him for ransom, and after murdering him, to attempt to use several of his 
half-brothers as puppet rulers. Stories of Inca wealth attracted new conquistadors 
to the Andes who increased Spanish forces and replenished critical military 
equipment and supplies—the steady influx of new Europeans helped the orig- 
inal invaders to survive Inca-led uprisings and to extend control over the Andes. 
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Multiple aspects of Inca social power enabled the transition to Spanish colonial 
rule during the disruptive sixteenth century, particularly in the decades before 
the crown extended formal administrative control over the indigenous popula- 
tion. Even today, the Inca legacy resonates in nation-state ideologies and indige- 
nous movements across the Andes. 
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Map VI. The Great Confluence: The Culmination of Universal Empires and the Conquest of the New World: 
Agrarian Consolidation and the Rise of European Commercial and Colonial Empires (1450-1750). 
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PART VI 
THE GREAT CONPLUENCE 


The Culmination of Universal Empires and the Conquest 
of the New World: 
Agrarian Consolidation and the Rise of European 
Commercial and Colonial Empires (1450-1750) 


Peter Fibiger Bang 


“There are five lofty emperors,” it is stated in a seventeenth-century Indo-Persian 
manual of statecraft, “whom because of their greatness people do not refer to by their 
names. The emperor of Hind, they call Dara, and the emperor of Rome [Rum], they 
hail as Kaisar, and the Emperor of Khuttun, and Chin, and Maucheen, they name 
Fughfoor, and the emperor of Turkestan they mention as Khaghan and they call 
the lord of Eran and Turan, king of kings.” This observation was part of a treatise 
written to celebrate the ancestral connection with Timur of the Great Mughals, the 
paramount rulers in India at the time. But the author, Abu Taleb Hosayni, also inad- 
vertently provides the modern historian with an alternative vision of world history 
for the period between 1450-1750. Looking from the middle of the Afro-Eurasian 
landmass, the order of the world could, perhaps more than ever, be described as 
dominated by a league of universal imperial monarchies, setting the standard for 
other rulers and with roots stretching back to antiquity.” 

The Roman emperor, now in the guise of the Ottoman sultan, but still with his 
seat in Constantinople, reached across the Balkans, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
the Arabian Peninsula, and the southern littoral of the Mediterranean. Never before 
had the title of Caliph and Caesar been united in the same monarchy (Kotodziejczyk, 
Chap. 26). At the same time, the Mughals, combining Persian, Indian, and steppe 
models of kingship, extended empire wider and deeper across the Indian subcon- 
tinent than any other dynasty of the past (Kinra, Chap. 27). At the court of Akbar 
(r. 1556-1605), learned people and holy men were invited from afar to debate the 
character of God. The wealth of the Mughal court resonated on a global scale. Even 
in distant Saxony, the local ruler had one of his goldsmiths produce a lavish copy of 
its splendors to be included in his Wunderkammer, where it remains one of the top 

! Hosayni 1783, 130 (this author’s attempt at an update of the translation given on p. 131; fughfoor is the 


Arab term used for the emperor of China). 
? Sahin 2013 for an example of scholarship focused on the universal imperial aspect of early modern history. 
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exhibits in the palace museums of Dresden.*? Meanwhile, the Manchu Qing rulers 
had ousted the Ming and embarked on a process of imposing their control over 
the peoples of the steppe, their only significant rival (Crossley, Chap. 29). By the 
early 18" century, the Manchu dynasty stood poised finally to solve a problem that 
had bedeviled and preoccupied sedentary imperial rule in China for centuries and 
thereby put an end, even to the competition of the steppe. Built northeast of Beijing 
and the Great Wall, the palatial complex at Chengde—with its sprawl of exquisite 
pavilions, elegant pagodas and serene lama temples—remains as a vivid testimony 
of the unprecedented success, force, and reach of Qing universalist ambitions. Here, 
closer to their Manchu homeland, the emperors would relocate during summers 
to assemble with their distant vassals from Mongolia and Tibet while engaging in 
archery and hunting together with the imperial elite. Steppe warriors, Tibetan 
Buddhism, and Confucian literati all toghether, the supremacy of the Qing lord was 
infinite, comprising the boundless variety of “all under heaven.”* 

The vigor of the impulse to the formation of universal empire during the early 
modern period registers a steady underlying expansion of population and more 
intensive forms of peasant agriculture along both external and internal frontiers 
of Afro-Eurasian societies.> Once dismissed as the quintessence of decadence and 
stagnation, dynasties such as the Mughal and even more so the Qing presided over 
growing and larger numbers of people than ever. Adding the Ottomans to the tally, 
the power of these three imperial polities may well by the late seventeenth century 
have extended over more than 350 million people. In many respects, they repre- 
sent the culmination of the slow, glacial growth that first came into its own with 
the Eurasian expansion of the Achaemenids. The world of state-formation, urban- 
ization, and more intensive, sedentary agriculture had continued to increase and 
spread, all the while bringing the centers of population closer together; and with 
this, as Hostetler argues in Chap. 8 of Volume 1, empires came to preside over a 
slowly developing global integration of space and knowledge production. 

State-forming society was beginning to push against the boundaries of Afro- 
Eurasia. Since the height of the Roman Empire, the entity which we now understand 
as Europe had developed as agro-literate society had taken a decisive step beyond 
the Mediterranean to colonize the areas east of the Rhine and north of the Danube. 
Presumably, this relocation of the continent’s center of gravity explains why it ac- 
quired enough force to become a system of competing polities in its own right, 
rather than merely a loosely organized periphery to the Islamic world. Another 
reason is the enduring existence of a much-reduced Eastern Roman Empire after 
the rise of the Caliphate and until the rise of the Ottomans in the 15" century. 

The development of Europe transpired in the continuing shadow of Rome. 
Byzantium, the Holy Roman Empire or Roman Christianity—medieval Europe took 

3 On exhibition in the so-called Neues Griines Gewdlbe: 
https://gruenes-gewoelbe.skd.museum/en/ausstellungen/neues-gruenes-gewoelbe/ 
* Forét 2000 (I am grateful to Pamela Crossley for guidance and Jingkun Yuan for organizing a trip to 


Chengde for me). 
5 Richards 2003 on the expanding frontier and intensification of complex agrarian societies in this period. 
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shape within the parameters of a divided, fractured, and contested Roman heritage. 
None of these protagonists was strong enough to create a durable new unity. But ex- 
pectations rose when, by the early sixteenth century, the house of Habsburg, through 
the deft management of matrimonial alliances, succeeded in combining the title of 
Holy Roman emperor, along with the possession of numerous territories scattered 
across Europe from Austria to the Netherlands and the kingdoms of Spain (Delgado 
and Fradera, Chap. 28). The powers of the Iberian Peninsula were, at the time, some 
of the most dynamic in Europe. Portuguese caravels had made their way down the 
coast of Africa, had entered the Indian Ocean, and were busy conquering a network 
of key commercial points (Bethencourt, Chap. 30). Parallel and in competition, the 
Spanish monarchies had financed the expedition of Columbus to go west in search 
of India, where he stumbled instead upon the Caribbean and the Americas. Barely 
had the emperor Charles V entered the throne than new substance was given to his 
slogan, “plus ultra (further beyond). In 1521, Hernan Cortés spectacularly captured 
Tenochtitlan and conquered the Aztec Empire for Spain. A decade later, Pizarro 
would add the Inca Empire. The Age of Charles seemed destined to break the bounds 
of the past and surpass even the Romans. Spain, not the Ottoman rival in Eastern 
Europe and the Mediterranean, would be the new universal power, as Tommaso 
Campanella prophesied at the turn of the sixteenth century.° 

However, by then the glory of Spain was already on the wane. There had been 
no shortage of brilliant victories. Battlefields from Tunis to Germany had seen the 
Habsburg monarch triumphantly in action. But the theaters of war had been too 
many. Victory in one sector was rarely consolidated because immediately the force 
of the empire needed to be shifted elsewhere. On the abdication of Charles, after a 
long life of incessant struggle, the Habsburg inheritance had to be divided between 
his son and his brother, constituting a Spanish and an Austrian branch, respec- 
tively. During the decades of Charles’ reign, his world had been torn asunder by the 
Reformation, a religious uprising rejecting the primacy of the pope and the Roman 
church. This cemented Habsburg failure. From now on, Europe would be split up 
between Protestant and Catholic powers. Instead of a resurrection of ecumenic and 
universal empire, the age saw a new ideology and principle of political order evolve. 
Based on the doctrine of sovereignty, regional powers insisted on their independence 
from any superior lord; and out of the councils of state sprang the principle of the 
“balance of power.’ Under this doctrine, alliances were to be unsentimentally shifted 
and constantly recalibrated to prevent any one power from becoming strong enough 
to dominate the others. 

Enduring competition prevented the putative hegemon from consolidating su- 
premacy by absorbing the most powerful neighbors and rivals. Thus, a stable situ- 
ation continued to elude the leading European powers where they would be able to 
reap the benefits of an imperial peace and enjoy a monopolistic position in the “sale” 
of protection. Quite the reverse, in spite of growing income, on several occasions, 


® Campanella 1640: ch. xxx. See further Ostergaard 1997. 
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the Spanish monarchy still had to default on constantly rising debt—in short, de- 
clare bankruptcy. The cost of warfare just kept spiraling upward, exhausting even 
the richest treasury. Widespread adoption of gunpowder produced a revolution in 
warfare across Eurasia. But in Europe, the combination of enduring, intense com- 
petition and the introduction of the gunpowder style of war unleashed a relentless 
arms race. For the next several centuries, rapidly expanding numbers of personnel 
and continuous technological innovation would set a tone that forced state elites to 
reform and increase military capacity generation by generation. 

The failure or curbing of imperial aspirations in Europe is all the more remarkable 
since it was accompanied by extraordinary expansion overseas. While the crack im- 
perial armies of the Habsburgs, counting in the tens of thousands, remained stuck 
in their tracks in the Old World, Cortés and Pizarro could capture the Aztec and 
Inca empires with a few hundred European soldiers and what local allies they were 
able to muster. A new pattern of empire was beginning to emerge; stalemate in the 
center channeled conquests into less contested arenas overseas. This was the dawn 
of the age of European colonialism. 

There will probably always remain an element of mystery in explaining how the 
motley and unimpressive troops of the conquistadors could succeed against polities 
with millions of subjects. But chance it was not; the deed was accomplished twice, 
after all, in short succession. Better weapons technology, gunpowder, and iron against 
stone; the ability to exploit internal divisions; cosmologies that tended to idolize the 
newcomers from beyond the world known to the Amerindians—all these factors 
may have played a role. For the sustainability of the conquests, however, the germs 
and diseases brought by the invaders from the Old World were still more important. 
Many human diseases have originally been transferred from domesticated animals. 
Afro-Eurasian agriculturalists had more of these than their counterparts in the New 
World, and their immune systems had adjusted to enable them to live with their 
domesticates. This made the Europeans biological weapons of mass destruction upon 
arrival in the Americas. Epidemics of smallpox and probably flu swept through the 
unaccustomed and defenseless Amerindian populations. Vast numbers died, and the 
indigenous inhabitants suffered severe depletion during the sixteenth century. 

Demographic collapse paved the way for the consolidation of Spanish rule, 
but only partially explains the initial successes. Conquerors, however, have often 
constituted only a relatively small group; Alexander’s capture of the Achaemenid em- 
pire is paradigmatic. The Spanish in Meso- and South America were not an excep- 
tion in that regard, only an extreme case. Whether one looks to disease pathogens or 
weaponry, their advantages were a product of a social environment in Afro-Eurasia 
attuned to much harsher competition, be it from warriors or disease pathogens. It is 
telling that the system of rival polities dominated by the Aztecs in Mexico had not 
yet been joined up to form a common zone of inter-imperial rivalry with the Incas 
of the Andes. By contrast, when the Portuguese embarked on a program of expan- 
sion in the world of the Indian Ocean, they were confined mostly to small island 
communities and port towns. On the high seas their canon-armored men of war had 
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few rivals, but on the ground they did not have to venture far inland before finding 
their match. On appeal from several communities in the region, the Ottomans did 
try to challenge the Portuguese attempt to dominate the major sea lanes of the Indian 
Ocean. However, they had weightier territorial matters at hand (the Safavids in Iran 
or the Habsburgs in Central Europe and the Mediterranean, for instance); and the 
effort, closely fought at times, was not sustained. The result of all this was the forma- 
tion ofa thin globe-spanning imperial economy with its center in Iberia. 

When Philip I, heir to Charles, was able to add the Portuguese crown to his 
Spanish Habsburg inheritance in 1581, he became the first monarch actually to 
make good on the age-old claim by rulers that their possessions ran across the en- 
tire world. Silver was mined from the rich ore deposits of South America and sugar 
was cultivated on plantations on islands in the Caribbean and in Brazil. From East 
India, pepper and fine spices were complemented by an enterprise to extract pro- 
tection money from merchants traveling the Indian Ocean. A Portuguese pass had 
now to be bought to avoid attack and plunder. 

All the while, the demographic depletion of the Amerindian population had put 
labor in short supply in the New World. The societies of states and empires had for a 
long time been able to use regions on their frontiers and the less densely populated 
parts of the planet as a source of slave labor. The corsairs of Ottoman North Africa, 
for instance, found a ready supply of European captives. Cunegonde, the love of 
Candide in Voltaire’s famous eighteenth-century novel, ends up as a slave in 
Constantinople before her ardent admirer is able to buy her freedom and finally get 
to marry her. South of the Sahara, East Africa had supplied slaves to the societies 
hugging the Indian Ocean for many centuries. Among these, for instance, was the 
famous Malik Ambar (1548-1626) who gained his freedom and rose to high of- 
fice in the Deccan where he would lead armies against the advancing Mughals.” 
Now West Africa came to play the same role in the emerging Atlantic economy. 
During the early modern period, millions of enslaved Africans were sent across 
the Atlantic under harrowing conditions to feed the expanding cash-crop planta- 
tion economies in a ruthless effort to make the New World an economic gain (the 
ecology of which is treated by Beattie and Anderson, Chap. 14, Vol. 1). While the 
profits were rich, the toll in human suffering and death was horrifying. The unprec- 
edented intensity of the Atlantic slave system has left a persistent legacy of disparity 
and institutionalised pain that has not yet been overcome by the modern successor 
societies to this demographic regime, born as it was out of extreme deprivation.® 

In forging their imperial systems, the Iberian powers both sought to rival and to 
draw heavily on Venetian models of empire. As mentioned in part IV, the Queen 
City of the Adriatic had in the preceding centuries developed an interstitial com- 
mercial empire among the great dynasties of the Mediterranean. Plantations, naval 


7 Ali 2006. 

8 On the plantation slavery of the Atlantic world, see Eltis and Engerman 2011 and Eltis, Engerman, 
Drescher & Richardson 2017. For two excellent monographs, see Berlin 1998 and Davis 2006. Gikandi 2011 
traces the influence of slavery on the standards of taste developed by the emerging commercial society. 
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convoys, and commercial privilege were staples in a repertoire that was now em- 
ployed on a bigger, more intensive scale. Where the Iberians led, soon their 
northwest European rivals would follow, trying to cut into the emerging global 
economic circuit. Conflict in Europe prompted the Dutch (Blussé, Chap. 31), the 
English (Canny, Chap. 32), and the French, as well as others, to attempt to take 
over Iberian possessions or, alternatively, to acquire some of their own. In the New 
World, they managed to muzzle their way into the Caribbean and initiate coloni- 
zation along the east coast of the North American continent as a counterweight 
to the Spanish and Portuguese holdings in Central and South America. In the 
Indian Ocean, the Dutch in particular succeeded in capturing the richest pick- 
ings from the Portuguese network while a range of other European nations also 
managed to establish themselves. During the seventeenth century, the Dutch East 
India Company created a vast commercial system of port cities, naval stations, and 
trading factories along an axis from Batavia (in Indonesia) to Cape Town. With 
tens of thousands of employees on the books, a sizable armed navy, and an orga- 
nization spanning half the globe, this was arguably the first multinational corpo- 
ration. But the gravitational pull of this global economy was still fairly modest. 
Measured against the vast populations of Asia, it was a marginal phenomenon. 
The profits were easily undermined and risked being squandered in warfare, as 
the more aggressive corporate leaders were constantly reminded. Even more than 
usual, the imperial operation had to be kept lean. Neither The Company, nor the 
other Europeans were really strong enough to be able to benefit from a policy of 
extensive territorial expansion and taxation of subjects. More than previously in 
world history, European colonial imperialism was honed on commercial enter- 
prise.” As yet, it was too weak decisively to up-end the world of the great universal 
dynasties of Afro-Eurasia. 


Bibliography and Guidance 


Woolf (1982) and Darwin (2007) are two unusually successful attempts to synthe- 
size the last 500 years of global history, placing the rise of European colonial em- 
pire in the context of an Asia that remained far from stagnant. Wong (1997) and 
Pomeranz (2000) have made this case, perhaps better than anyone else. Chaudhuri 
(1986) brought together several generations of scholarship to reveal the strength 
of the Indian Ocean trading system, into which the Europeans were able to insert 
themselves, but only as one seam among several others. Crosby (1986) taught us the 
fundamental significance of diseases, germs, and plants for the ability of European 
colonists to settle outside Europe, especially in the Americas, Australia, and New 
Zealand while McNeill (1982) is a classic discussion of the military revolution. 


° De Vries 2010. Wong 1997 analyses the contrasting logics of commercial, so-called mercantilist European 
states and agrarian universal empire exemplified by China. 
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European expansion was as much shaped by the character of the societies at the 
receiving end as it was by the aims and aspirations of the metropolis. Spanish and 
Portuguese overseas ventures of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Gruzinsky 
(2012) points out, were inspired by the same motives and ideologies; their very 
different results were determined by variations in social organization and epide- 
miological resilience between human society in the Americas and in Asia, rather 
than by Spanish or Portuguese agency. The need for multiple global perspectives 
in writing the world history of this period was elegantly demonstrated by Wills 
(2001), while Cassale (2012) has analyzed the competing Ottoman project to match 
Portuguese expansion in the Indian Ocean in the sixteenth century. Subrahmanyam 
(e.g., 2012) draws attention to the fascinating, surprising, and unexpected cultural 
connections that were generated by the boundary-crossing activities of the var- 
ious imperialist ventures during this period of world history. Finally, Pagden (1996) 
provides the best discussion of the sprawling debates about empire that colonial ex- 
pansion sparked in early modern Europe. 
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26 
The Ottoman Empire 


Dariusz Kolodziejczyk 


Founded in ca. 1300, within less than a century the Ottoman state had become the 
dominant power in Asia Minor and a major political player in the Balkans, having 
swallowed the tsardom of Bulgaria and reduced Serbia to vassalage. With the con- 
quest of Constantinople (1453), the Ottoman sultans claimed the rights to the 
Roman-Byzantine heritage, and with the conquests of Syria, Egypt, and the Hejaz 
(1516-1517), they stepped into the footprints of Arab caliphs. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Ottoman state acted as the protector of Sunni Muslims from Spain and 
Maghreb to Gujarat and Sumatra, acting as the arch-adversary of the Spanish and 
Portuguese kingdoms in the age of their colonial expansion. At the same time, the 
Ottomans conquered most of Hungary, reducing the Austrian Habsburgs to a trib- 
utary status, established a border with Poland in the Ukrainian steppes to the north 
of the Black Sea, and added Rhodes, Cyprus, and a number of minor Greek islands 
to their holdings in mainland Greece. Many an Italian humanist observed the 
Ottoman state with awe mixed with admiration, praising its military effectiveness, 
budgetary wealth, and the principles—albeit somewhat idealized—of meritocracy 
applied in administering the empire. To Indian Muslims, the padshahs of distant 
Rum (i.e., the “emperors of Rome,” as Ottoman rulers were referred to in India) had 
acted as champions of Sunni Islam, before the Great Mughals—Akbar and espe- 
cially Aurangzeb—claimed the championship of the Muslim world for themselves.’ 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have long been perceived in histo- 
riography as the ages of Ottoman decline, and scholars competed to establish a 
fixed date as a “point of no return” from which there was already no way back from 
the trajectory leading to the empire's ultimate demise in 1922. Various dates have 
been proposed, such as the Ottoman naval defeat at Lepanto (1571), the Ottoman- 
Habsburg treaty at Zsitvatorok (1606), the second failed siege of Vienna (1683), 
the Treaty of Karlowitz (1699), and, finally, the Ottoman-Russian treaty at Kiichtik 
Kaynardja (1774). Today, historians rather stress the endurance of the Ottoman 
state in the era of climatic disasters and global economic crisis in the seventeenth 
century, its partially successful financial reforms (the introduction of the malikdane 
system; more on this later), and the fact that Ottoman failures were partly relative, 
resulting not so much from their own shortcomings, but from the challenge of such 
“military machines” as Russia and—to a lesser degree—Austria, in which military 


' Farooqi 1989, 16, 65-69, 118, 200-201; Mukhia 2004, 60-61. 


Dariusz Kotodziejczyk, The Ottoman Empire \n: The Oxford World History of Empire. Edited by: Peter Fibiger Bang, C.A. Bayly, 
Walter Scheidel, Oxford University Press (2021). © Oxford University Press. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780197532768.003.0026. 
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prowess was attained at the cost of human welfare and through mass drilling of 
peasant “cannon fodder. Still, even in this era, the Ottomans attained a number of 
military successes, including the triumph over Tsar Peter I on the Prut River (1711), 
the successful war with Austria of 1737-1739, and—perhaps the most striking—the 
victory over Napoleon at the walls of Acre in 1799. 

The nineteenth century was marked by a race of Ottoman elite reformers against 
the waves of nationalism which internally weakened the empire’s integrity, and 
against the forces of West European and Russian imperialisms, envisioning a par- 
tition and/or economic subjection of the sultan’s lands. Characteristic of this pe- 
riod is the saying of Ali Pasha, one of the leading nineteenth-century Ottoman 
reformers: “our speed is limited by the fear of making the boilers burst.” 

The race was ultimately lost due to numerous reasons, but its course and results 
are nowadays more appreciated than for the most of the bygone twentieth century. 
‘The seeds of modernization, planted in the era of tanzimat (lit. “reforms”, are partly 
responsible for the economic success of present-day Turkey. Also, the founders of 
the Turkish Republic, established in 1923, were graduates of the school system es- 
tablished in the late Ottoman Empire. 


Humble Beginnings and the Rise of the Ottoman State 


The core of the Ottoman state was a small principality (beylik) around Ségiit in 
northwestern Asia Minor, founded shortly before 1300 by Osman. Its founder 
originated from a family of Turcoman military commanders and initially served 
under the Seljuk sultan of Rum (centered in Konya). Having benefited from the 
internal crisis of the Seljuk state and the contest between the Seljukids and the 
Ikhanids (Mongol rulers of Iran) over the control of Asia Minor, Osman carved out 
a sovereign state on the western marches of the Seljuk sultanate and began to mint 
coin in his own name. The composition of Osman’s troops and the character of his 
rule are still disputed by historians,* but it seems that he skillfully combined char- 
ismatic leadership with pragmatic skills of a state builder. No less complex was the 
confessional character of the early Ottoman state. On the one hand, the Ottoman 
rulers exploited the religious slogans of Muslim holy war,° yet on the other hand, 
they gathered a heterogeneous host of followers under their standards, including 
Byzantine Greeks and other non-Muslims.° This complex reality is best reflected 


2 “[N]otre vitesse est limitée par la crainte de faire éclater les chaudiéres”; see Durand de Fontmagne 1902, 
45. For English translation, see Davison 1963, 85. 

3 Othman in the proper Arabic pronunciation, hence the modern English term Ottoman, which derives 
from the name of the empire's founder. 

4 E.g., Wittek 1938; Kafadar 1995; Lowry 2003. 

5 Le., jihad or ghaza, albeit the meaning of the latter as referring to holy war is questioned by Lowry 
2003, 45-54. 

6 For the role of the holy war in the making of Ottoman state, see Wittek 1938; but see Lowry 2003, 57, for 
an alternative view of Osman’s state as a “predatory confederacy” whose members regarded religious issues as 
hardly relevant. 
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in the marriage policy of the early Ottomans: while Osman married a daughter 
of a Sufi sheikh Edebali, thus securing the support of a charismatic Muslim reli- 
gious leader, in 1346 Osman’s son Orhan married Theodora, the daughter of John 
Kantakouzenos, the pretender to the throne of Constantinople and the future 
Byzantine emperor. 

The rise of the Ottoman state in Asia Minor was marked by the conquests of 
Bilecik (1299), Bursa (1326), Nicaea/Iznik (1331), and Nicomedia/Izmit (1337)— 
important urban centers of the Byzantine Empire. In 1352, the Ottomans set foot 
in Europe, benefiting from the Byzantine civil war, and in 1354 established their 
rule in the strategically important fortress of Gallipoli/Gelibolu. After the conquest 
of Adrianople/Edirne in 1361 (or 1369, as alternatively suggested’), the Ottoman 
sultan and court alternatively resided in Bursa or Edirne, depending on the actual 
political and strategic priorities. The extension of the state onto two continents also 
resulted in the administrative division and the formation of two large provinces 
(eyalets), Anatolia (Anadolu) and Rumelia (Rumeli), which were further divided 
into smaller sanjaks. 

The collapse of the Serbian Empire founded by Stephan Dugan (d. 1355) and 
the crushing Ottoman victory over the Serbian troops at Chermanon on the 
Maritsa River (1371) enabled further Ottoman expansion into Macedonia, western 
Bulgaria, and southern Serbia. As a result of the battle of Kosovo (Kosovo Polje), 
fought on June 15, 1389, the rest of Serbia was reduced to vassalage. 


Disaster and Recovery as Proof of the State’s Maturity; 
“Classical” Ottoman Institutions 


The brief reign of Bayezid I (1389-1402), nicknamed in Turkish Yildirim (Thunderbolt), 
marked a dramatic point in Ottoman history. Making swift use of the military ma- 
chine built by his predecessors, the energetic sultan put an end to medieval Bulgarian 
statehood with the conquests of Tarnovo (1393) and Vidin (1396), and humiliated 
the king of Hungary, Sigismund of Luxemburg, who in vain tried to stop the Ottoman 
advance in the Balkans. In 1396, the Hungarian army, strengthened by Western 
Crusaders, suffered a crushing defeat at Nikopolis. Almost at the same time, Bayezid 
annexed several Turkish principalities in western Anatolia and forced their na- 
tive dynasties into exile. Last but not least, he initiated a blockade of Constantinople, 
hoping to starve the city into surrender. All these successes were nullified by the in- 
vasion of Tamerlane. In 1402, the Central Asian conqueror crushed Ottoman forces 
in the battle of Ankara. Bayezid was taken prisoner and died in captivity, while his 
state was divided among his sons on the condition of their swearing allegiance to 
the victor. 


7 Cf. Imber 2002, 11, who accepts the view initially proposed by Elizabeth Zachariadou. 
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Bayezid’s adventurous policy gained him little praise in historiography. 
Although his attempts to build a centralized state by eliminating local dynasties 
and terminating local autonomies brought short-term results, in the long run they 
alarmed Ottoman neighbors and upset many Ottoman subjects, who deserted to 
Tamerlane and welcomed his invasion with relief. Not unlike the French king Louis 
XIV three centuries later, trying to satisfy his insatiable appetite, Bayezid brought 
his state on the verge of collapse and largely wasted the political capital and military 
strength accumulated by his ancestors. 

The fact that the Ottoman state was not erased from the map asa result of the Battle 
of Ankara demonstrates that, apart from the members of the Ottoman dynasty, there 
already existed by that time a set of larger social strata, including administrators, 
warriors, and Muslim clergymen (ulema), who shared a long-term interest in keeping 
this state alive. By 1413, the Ottoman state was reunited by one of Bayezid’s sons, and 
by the mid-fifteenth century the Ottomans recovered most of the territories that had 
been lost following the defeat of 1402. The last desperate effort to stop the Ottoman 
expansion in the Balkans, organized under the auspices of the pope, ended in dis- 
aster in 1444 when Vladislaus, the young king of Hungary and Poland, perished at the 
hands of the Turks in the Battle of Varna. This victory paved the road for the Ottoman 
conquest of Constantinople, effected on May 29, 1453, by Sultan Mehmed II (1451- 
1481). During his remaining 28 years of rule, Mehmed the Conqueror completed 
his conquest by capturing and subjecting Morea (Peloponnesus), Albania, Bosnia, 
Moldavia, Crimea, Trebizond, and the emirate of Karaman in southern Anatolia. 

Apart from charismatic leadership and religious fervor, the main factors contributing 
to Ottoman military successes in the first three centuries were the highly centralized 
system of income distribution which supported the Ottoman cavalry (the so-called 
timar system), and the introduction of salaried infantry troops known as janissaries (Tur. 
yeni ceri, i.e., “new troops’). Most of the lands in Ottoman core provinces belonged to 
the sultan (miri, i.e., “the emir’s [lands]”) who distributed their incomes as timars to cav- 
alry soldiers (sipahis). The latter enjoyed usufruct, but not property rights and did not 
have jurisdiction over peasants. Timar grants were revocable in the case of desertion, and 
their inheritance was subject to state control. In short, unlike in Western feudalism, the 
Ottoman state maintained a relatively tight control over its military class and was able to 
ensure massive participation in campaigns and discipline in the field, at least until the late 
sixteenth century. 

‘The janissary corps, founded in the 1360s and recruited from slaves (Tur. kuls), 
initially constituted a small formation of imperial bodyguards and found many 
analogies in other Muslim states. Yet, with its numerical rise to about 3,000 in 1450 
and approximately 13,000 by the end of the fifteenth century, it became a formi- 
dable formation that was instrumental in Ottoman military triumphs, both in field 
battles and, especially, in the sieges of enemy fortresses. Initially equipped with 


8 For a discussion on whether the term “fief” is attributable to timar and on the pre-Ottoman (Byzantine as 
well as Seljukid) origins of this institution, see, i.a., Moutafchieva 1988 [1962]; Barkan 1975; Beldiceanu 1980, 
95-96; Imber 2002, 193-196. 
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swords, axes, and bows, they gradually adopted arquebuses as their trademark 
weapon, and in the sixteenth century their mastery of the use of firearms resolved 
many a battle in the Ottomans favor.’ The discipline in the corps was maintained 
by the enforcement of living in barracks and refraining from family life as long 
as a soldier was fit for combat, although these rules were not always enforceable. 
Nonetheless, constant training and esprit de corps made of the janissaries a pro- 
fessional army with no peers in contemporary Europe and the Middle East. The 
Ottomans also swiftly adopted artillery, the use of which by the Ottoman army is 
already attested in the late fourteenth century. Heavy guns, initially produced and 
operated by foreign specialists of Hungarian, Italian, and German origin, played a 
crucial role in the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople (1453) and in the triumph 
over the Safavids at Caldiran (1514).!° 

One aspect of Ottoman dynastic policy that provoked awe mixed with dis- 
gust among foreign observers was the custom of fratricide: the right of the ruling 
sultan to execute all his brothers and other male dynasty members except for his 
own sons and grandsons. Codified only under Mehmed II (1451-1481), or even 
later,!! this rule was already in use much earlier, beginning with the murder of 
his uncle by the dynasty founder Osman.!” Judging by the Orkhon inscriptions, 
dated as early as the eighth century cz, and by social practice widespread among 
neighboring Turkic peoples, to mention only the Crimean Tatars, agnatic seniority 
was the principal mode of succession among the ancient Turks. The preference for 
primogeniture, demonstrated by the Ottoman dynasty, marks an abrupt depar- 
ture from this custom. The change was introduced to guarantee higher centraliza- 
tion of power, even though it did not entirely eliminate the danger of civil wars, as 
was proven by fratricidal conflicts between the sons of Mehmed II after his death 
(1481-1482), and between the sons of Sileyman (1559) during their father’s reign. 


Early Ottoman Cultural Syncretism and 
the Muslim Sunni “Confessionalization” 


Another feature typical of the early Ottoman state was its highly pragmatic attitude 
toward Christians and Jews. The Ottomans did not encourage massive conversions 
to Islam, as that would lead to diminishment of treasury incomes, in part com- 
posed of special taxes imposed on non-Muslims. In some regions of the Balkans, 
Christians even prevailed among provincial Ottoman cavalry, as the members of 
local petty nobility were re-granted their own lands as timars without a formal 


° Murphey 2001. 

10 Agoston 2005, 16-19. 

11 Cf. Imber 2002, 109, who supposes that the relevant entry into the famous Law Book (Kanunname) of 
Mehmed IJ is a sixteenth-century addition. 

22 Kafadar 1994; Akman 1997. 
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requirement of conversion.'> Many young members of the Greek and Balkan 
aristocracy, including members of the imperial Palaiologan dynasty, were forcibly 
converted and trained in the sultan’s palace to be subsumed into the highest admin- 
istrative and military echelons of the empire.'* Also the system of levy of Christian 
children into the palace service and janissary corps, known as devsirme, assured 
the constant flow of non-Turkish newcomers, often of humble origin, to the top 
posts in the imperial structure. Although the careers of these newcomers were 
linked with forced conversion, they were not barred from maintaining contacts 
with relatives who remained Christian and who could make parallel careers in 
the Orthodox Church hierarchy or in trade. Perhaps the best known is the case of 
Mehmed Sokollu, a devsirme adept and Muslim convert from the Serbian petty 
noble family of Sokolovici, who in the sixteenth century ascended to the post of 
grand vizier and remained in power during the reigns of three successive sultans. At 
the same time, he invested state funds in his native Bosnia, restored the Orthodox 
patriarchate of Pec, and promoted his brother Makarije to the post of patriarch. 
Stephan Gerlach, a member of the Habsburg embassy to Constantinople in 1577, 
reported that Mehmed Pasha was often visited by relatives and friends who enjoyed 
free access to his palace while those among them who wished to remain Christians 
could do so without prejudice. 

The examples of swift careers at the Ottoman court accomplished by strangers 
of humble origin made a huge impression in feudal Europe. Several writers of the 
Italian Renaissance idealized the Ottoman realities and presented the Ottoman 
court as ruled by purely meritocratic standards. Some European authors and art- 
ists dedicated their works to the sultan in the hope of gaining his patronage, while 
others—including the great Leonardo—considered entering his service.'? Some 
sultans, most notably Mehmed II, “entered the game” by extending patronage to 
Greek writers, Italian artists, and by commissioning commemorative medals and 
jewels in Western workshops. The adoption by Mehmed II of the formal title kayser-i 
Rum (“Caesar of Rome”) after the conquest of Constantinople was the best proof of 
his universal ambitions extending to both the eastern and western Mediterranean. 
Until the early sixteenth century, the Ottoman chancery displayed purely cosmo- 
politan ambitions, issuing documents in Ottoman Turkish, but also in Persian, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Serbian, and Church Slavonic, addressed to domestic as well 
as foreign communities and their leaders."® 


13 Kotodziejczyk 2006, 187-188. 

4 Lowry 2003, 115-130 (chapter 7, entitled “The Last Phase of Ottoman Syncretism—The Subsumption of 
Members of the Byzanto-Balkan Aristocracy into the Ottoman Ruling Elite”). 

15 The question of whether Makarije was Mehmed’s brother or merely a cousin remains open; cf. 
Samardjitch 1994 [1975], 93-97. 

16 “Seine Freunde komen offt zu ihn und besuchen ihn haben sicher Gelaid; wer ein Christ bleiben wil der 
bleibet es” [His friends often come to him and visit him in safety; who wishes to remain a Christian may re- 
main so]; see Gerlach 1674, 318. 

7 Necipoglu 1989; Norton 2013; on Leonardo da Vinci’s projects to enter the service of Sultan Bayezid II 
and build a bridge over the Bosporus, see Babinger 1963. 

18 Cf. Kolodziejczyk 2012a. 
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Older historiography often perceived Mehmed II as the paragon of Ottoman ruler 
who set lasting standards for the state organization, typical of the “classical age” of the 
empire.) Yet, his rule was hardly typical. The conquest of Constantinople gave him 
such great charisma in the eyes of his subjects that he could openly defy the Muslim 
clergy and almost openly ignore Muslim law. No other sultan before or after him so 
often debased the silver coinage, realizing substantial gains for the state treasury to the 
equally great detriment of Ottoman subjects.”° By reclaiming state lands which had 
been illegally turned into pious foundations (vakfs), he deprived the Muslim clergy 
of a large share of its incomes, thus setting an unconscious precedent for secularizing 
rulers of the European Reformation. Finally, the acquisition of many new lands 
inhabited exclusively by Christians required from the sultan a policy of appeasement 
toward non-Muslims, even at the cost of upsetting some of the more rigid ulema. 

These unusual circumstances had already ceased under Mehmed’s son and suc- 
cessor Bayezid II (1481-1512). His rule was repeatedly challenged by his younger 
brother, who was able to find refuge first in Mamluk Egypt, then on Rhodes, and 
finally in Rome. Forced to seek legitimacy, Bayezid endeared himself with the 
Muslim clergy, restored the pious properties confiscated by his father, and earned— 
as the only sultan in Ottoman history—the honorary title of Veli (lit. “Saint”) which 
referred less to his devotion than to his dependency on the ulema. Not by coin- 
cidence, Bayezid’s reign also witnessed the naissance of Ottoman court historiog- 
raphy whose adepts aimed to depict the past sultans as infallibly pious warriors and 
the protectors of Islamic law. 

The Ottomans Sunni Muslim identity was further strengthened during the reign 
of Selim I (1512-1520). His military confrontation with Shah Ismail, who imposed 
Shiite Islam as the state religion of Iran, resulted in the brutal persecution of Shiites 
in Asia Minor, suspected by the sultan of maintaining secret contacts with the shah. 
As the result of two brilliant campaigns against the Safavids and the Mamluks, 
marked by the victorious battles at Caldiran (1514) and Marj Dabik (1516), within 
less than four years the Ottomans became masters of eastern Anatolia, greater Syria, 
Egypt, and the Hejaz. Three Muslim holy cities—Jerusalem, Medina, and Mecca— 
and the two former seats of caliphate—Damascus and Cairo—found themselves 
under the rule of the Ottoman sultan, soon to be joined by yet another ancient 
Muslim center—Baghdad, conquered in 1534 by Sultan Stileyman (1520-1566). 
Whereas Mehmed II’s ambition was to rebuild the empire of Rome, Stileyman’s 
major ambition became the restoration of the Muslim caliphate, although he did 
not entirely give up his universal claims in Europe, especially during the first years 
of his rule, when he was twice stopped short of capturing Habsburg Vienna (in 
1529 and 1532). The influx of Arab Muslim clerics to Constantinople and the si- 
multaneous revival of Muslim scholarly centers in the Middle East under Ottoman 


1° The notion of “classical age” has been perpetuated by the title of the highly readable textbook of Ottoman 
history, published in 1973 by the doyen of Ottoman studies, Halil Inalcik, and since then republished nu- 
merous times and translated into many languages; see Inalcik 1973. 

20 Pamuk 2004, 44-45. 
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patronage led to a further Muslim Sunni “confessionalization” of the Ottoman 
state. With the help of a Muslim scholar and jurist Ebu’s-su‘ud, raised to the post 
of great mufti of Istanbul, Stileyman, posthumously nicknamed “the Lawgiver” 
(Kanuni), tried to reconcile the Ottoman customary and imperial law with the 
Muslim Shar‘ia. The Ottoman sultan’s self-image as the universal defender of Sunni 
Muslims against infidels was further strengthened due to the confrontation with 
Spain in the Maghreb and western Mediterranean, and with Portugal in Ethiopia, 
Yemen, Oman, Indian Gujarat, and even distant Sumatra.7! 


Constantinople: The Imperial Capital 


Contrary to a widespread stereotype, after the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, 
the Ottomans did not replace its name with Istanbul. The term Qostantiniye was 
used alongside Istanbul well into the twentieth century and figured on Ottoman 
documents and coins. Mehmed II consciously aimed to restore the splendor of the 
ancient Roman and Byzantine capital by drawing merchants and skilled artisans by 
tax exemptions, forced resettlements (siirgiin), and lucrative state contracts. The very 
presence of the court and the construction of the Topkapi: Palace acted as stimuli 
for urbanization, as did the presence of janissary barracks, the navy arsenal, and 
the construction of large sultan mosques. Thousands of bakers, butchers, saddlers, 
shipwrights, carpenters, and stonemasons peopled the Ottoman capital, which also 
boasted the best Muslim religious colleges (medreses) in the empire. By the mid- 
sixteenth century Constantinople might have reached 500,000 inhabitants, and by 
the seventeenth century 700,000, thus becoming the largest city in Europe and one of 
the largest cities of the world.” To feed its giant population, grain was imported from 
Thrace, the Black Sea basin, and Egypt, meat from the Balkans and Anatolia, while 
fish was abundant in the immediate vicinity in the Bosphorus and the Black Sea.”* 

The elaborate court ceremonial at the Topkapi Palace, especially developed at the 
audiences of foreign envoys, stressed the elevated position of the sultan as the abso- 
lute ruler over his subjects, but also as the universal ruler over all of mankind and 
the protector of foreign kings.4 


Sources of State Power 


The annual revenue of Ottoman state around the mid-sixteenth century, estimated 
on the basis of Ottoman tax registers and the reports of Venetian diplomats, 


21 On the sixteenth-century Ottoman global confrontation with the two Iberian monarchies, cf. Hess 1978; 
Ozbaran 2004; Casale 2010; and Kolodziejczyk 2012b. On Ebu’s-su‘ud, see Imber 2009 [1997]. 

22 Mantran 1962, 44-47. 

23 Mantran 1962, 185-200; Inalcik 1994, 179-187. 

4 Necipoglu 1991; Kotodziejczyk 2003. 
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oscillated between 7 and 10 million gold ducats, roughly equaling the budget of 
Spain and exceeding the budgets of France and Iran. Over 50 percent of this quota 
fell to the imperial domain (hass) and directly reached the central treasury, while 
the rest was distributed among the timar holders.” 

Like in most preindustrial empires, peasants bore the main burden of upkeeping 
the state by delivering taxes, both in kind and in cash. Unlike in most of feudal 
Europe, the Ottoman government preserved direct control over peasants in both ju- 
dicial and fiscal aspects, which gave the latter some space for direct negotiation with 
the representatives of the state and enabled individual decisions regarding the com- 
position and size of their crops.”° The agricultural productivity of the early modern 
Ottoman Empire compared favorably not just to contemporary Western Europe, 
but even to the nineteenth-century one (with the notable exception of England).’” 

Trade customs duties, from both domestic and foreign trade, constituted another 
important state income, followed by mining and minting fees, shipments in cash 
and kind from tributary states, etc. In the seventeenth century, the cash-hungry 
state resorted to extraordinary taxes known under the common name of avariz-i 
divaniye ve tekalif-i érfiye (“extraordinary impositions and customary levies”).”® 
Like the infamous aides in contemporary France, this initially extraordinary tax, 
levied in case of emergency, was soon to become a major state income, levied on 
annual basis. In the age of “military revolution” when the timar formation was grad- 
ually becoming obsolete, such additional state incomes could have been used for 
recruiting new military formations: salaried infantry, artillery, and elite units of 
sappers and miners (see also later discussion). 


The Apex of Ottoman Territorial Expansion and the Issue 
of “Imperial Overextension” 


With the acquisition of most of Hungary (1521-1552) and most of the Maghreb with 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers (1516-1574), the era of spectacular Ottoman conquests 
came to the end. Further conquests were to be attained at much larger cost and usu- 
ally did not last long. In 1576, the Porte intervened in Morocco, but the effort ended 
with failure within two years. In the war against Safavid Iran, which lasted with 
interruptions from 1577 until 1639, the Ottomans initially reached the Caspian Sea, 
but eventually had to withdraw and the peace of 1639 restored the prewar border. 
Likewise, in the long war against the Habsburgs (1593-1606), the Ottomans 
captured two Hungarian fortresses, Eger and Kanizsa (Nagykanizsa), but at the 
same time they lost Fiilek (Fil’akovo in Slovakia), so in spite of incurred costs and 


5 Inalcik 1994, 78-83; cf. Kotodziejczyk 1987, 390-392, which is largely based on the same sources but 
contains some additional comparisons. 

26 jslamoglu-Inan 1994; Singer 1994; Mikhail 2011; Kolodziejczyk 2015. 

27 Cosgel 2006. 

28 Darling 1996, 27. 
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human losses the war did not bring any substantial gains. In the sea warfare, the 
Ottomans secured their hold over the eastern Mediterranean by the conquests of 
Rhodes (1522) and Cyprus (1570-1571), but they proved unable to take Malta 
(1565) and suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Holy League, spearheaded 
by Spain, Venice, and the Pope, at Lepanto (1571). In the maritime confrontation in 
the Indian Ocean, Ottoman galleys were well suited to control the Red Sea and, toa 
lesser extent, the Persian Gulf, but were no match for Portuguese galleons and—no 
less importantly—violent storms on the open sea. 

The halt of Ottoman territorial expansion, visible from the end of the sixteenth 
century, caused contemporaries as well as later historians to look for signs of crisis. 
Typically, many Ottoman as well as Western authors pointed to “moral decay,’ 
blaming the degeneration of dynasty, harem intrigues, the loss of martial spirit, and 
corruption—the most handy topoi available in the repository of negative charac- 
teristics. Today we know that it was rather “imperial overextension’—to use the 
term coined by Paul Kennedy—that prevented the Ottomans from further growth. 
The Ottoman army needed at least two months to reach the empire's frontier, be 
it in Hungary, Moldavia, Georgia, or Iraq, and two months for the return march. 
Given the fact that timar holders were dependent on peasant deliveries, tradition- 
ally effected in two semiannual rates on the Day of Hizir (St. George's Day) and the 
Day of Kasim (St. Demetrius’ Day), which fell on April 23 and October 26, respec- 
tively,’? the Ottoman army could reach the front in early July and had to leave it 
again by early September; this left only two months for effective combat and siege 
work. Winter campaigns were highly unpopular among Ottoman soldiers and 
hardly doable due to food and fodder shortage. Usually, janissary garrisons were 
left for winter in border fortresses, but a full-scale campaign could resume only the 
following summer. 

Moreover, unlike in the case of Russia, whose eastward territorial expansion 
remained largely unchecked* until the Russians encountered Chinese troops on 
the Amur River, the Ottoman expansion clashed with the Habsburg and Safavid 
empires. Both of these states were initially weaker than the Ottoman Empire, but 
the Ottoman danger facilitated their consolidation, accompanied with neces- 
sary fiscal and military reforms.*! The Habsburg emperors and the Safavid shahs 
also soon initiated direct contacts, notwithstanding their religious differences. 
Even though large distance and political calculations prevented a formation of a 


2° These dates are according to the Old Style; after the introduction of the Gregorian calendar, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries they corresponded to May 3 and November 5 according to the New Style, 
respectively; cf. Murphey 1999, 20. 

30 After the conquest of the Kazan Khanate in 1552, the only state structure between Moscow and the 
Pacific Ocean remained the Siberian Khanate, whose loose structure and internal crisis made it no match for 
the Russian expansion. 

3! For the Habsburg Empire, see esp. Schulze 1978. Also the reforms of Shah Abbas the Great (r. 1587-1629), 
namely the introduction of the standing army composed of the ghuldms corps and the related formations of 
arquebusiers (tufangchiyan) and artillerymen (tipchiyan), were directly inspired by the Ottoman models and 
intended to face the Ottoman danger; cf. Savory 2007 [1980], 78. 
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Habsburg-Safavid alliance, the very possibility of a war on two fronts constituted a 
constant nightmare for Ottoman statesmen.*? 

The cost of raising large armies, equipped with firearms, constituted a heavy 
burden to any state in early modern Eurasia, and the Ottomans were no exception. 
The shortage of bullion necessary to pay the troops was only partly alleviated by 
foreign export, paid in return with American silver in the form of mainly Spanish 
and Dutch silver coins. The budgetary crisis was further aggravated by the climatic 
change associated with the “Little Ice Age,” in whose wake large traits of agricul- 
tural land in Anatolia, the Balkans, and the Middle East were left waste, while their 
inhabitants turned to banditry in order to survive or migrated to cities.*° 

Against these circumstances, one can conclude that the Ottomans fared relatively 
well through the seventeenth century, escaping large-scale civil wars that devastated 
Russia, India, China, Germany, and England, to give a few examples. They even 
consolidated their position in the eastern Mediterranean with the conquest of Crete 
(1645-1669), and secured their hold over Central Europe by creating a series of 
new strongholds along the borders with the Habsburg Empire and Poland. 


Changes in the Power Hierarchy: The K6priilii Renaissance and 
the War of 1683-1699 


After a series of incompetent, mentally unstable, or minor sultans had occupied 
the Ottoman throne in the first half of the seventeenth century, the center of 
actual political power moved definitely from the sultan’s palace to the seat of 
the grand vizier, even though the latter was still appointed and deposed (and 
sometimes executed) at the sultan’s will, at least in theory. The Ottoman ruling 
class members, divided into powerful households, sharply competed for polit- 
ical power but at the same time were able to display group solidarity.** As the 
fratricide practice had been discontinued since the early seventeenth century, 
the reigning sultan was acutely aware that his brothers or cousins, held in cus- 
tody in a separate section of the Topkapi Palace, eagerly waited for their chance 
to replace him, so it was up to a coalition of the Ottoman viziers, Istanbul ulema, 
janissary commanders, and—last but not least—the harem women and eunuchs, 
to decide who from among the dynasty members would be raised to the throne 
or—if necessary—deposed.*° 

As by the seventeenth century the timar cavalry had become an obsolete forma- 
tion, not much useful in modern siege warfare, Ottoman administrators and pro- 
vincial governors preferred to incorporate timar lands into the royal domain (hass) 
controlled directly by the state, and use the collected incomes for hiring salaried 


32 On the political relations between Vienna and Tabriz, and later Isfahan, cf. Slaby 2010, 3-26; Matthee 1998. 
33 Parker 2013, 185-210. 

34 Abou-El-Haj 1991. 

35 Tezcan 2010. 
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infantry formations known as sekbans and “local janissaries?*° Domestic credit, 
indispensable for financing almost constant warfare, was made accessible through 
the system of auctioning state incomes (mukataa), since the highest bidder was re- 
quired to pay in advance the lump sum equivalent of future profits that he expected 
to collect in the years to come. Initially state incomes were auctioned for three-year 
periods, but during the long war against the Holy League (1683-1699) the Ottoman 
treasury was constrained to introduce tax-farms for life (malikdne) and thus paved 
the road to the formation of a new class of provincial notables (ayans) and the de- 
centralization of the empire in the eighteenth century.*” 

The second half of the seventeenth century is sometimes labeled as “the Kopriilii 
Renaissance” due to the new aggressive policy of the viziers from this Albanian 
family, invigorated by the spirit of Islamic orthodoxy associated with the so-called 
Kadizadeli movement.** In 1683, the former K6priilii client, Grand Vizier Kara 
Mustafa Pasha, besieged Vienna in the hope of outdoing Sultan Sileyman, who 
had failed to conquer the Habsburg capital in 1529. Yet, instead of the expected tri- 
umph, the move alarmed Christian Europe and prompted the otherwise unlikely 
coalition of the Habsburgs, Poland-Lithuania, Venice, and Russia. Until the peace 
in 1699 the Ottomans were forced to fight on four fronts and were in fact lucky to 
get out only suffering the loss of relatively few territories, the most important being 
Hungary with Transylvania. The evil had been done, however, as the Europeans at 
last got rid of their inferiority complex and learned that it was possible to “beat the 
Turk.” Still worse, the sultan’s inability to protect his subjects against enemy raids 
into the Balkan provinces compromised his legitimacy and encouraged resistance. 
In the years 1686-1689, a series of uprisings broke out in Bulgaria and Macedonia, 
and in 1690, the Serbian patriarch of Pe¢ moved his see to Sremski Karlovci and ac- 
cepted Habsburg protection. 


The Age of the Province 


The eighteenth century began with a series of new wars against Russia, Venice, 
Austria, and Persia, in which the Ottoman army still performed decently. 
Nonetheless, the Ottoman elites by that time recognized that in certain areas their 
state stood behind the West and needed to catch up in order to survive. Several 
novelties, such as the printing press and the school of military engineering, were 
introduced with the help of Hungarian refugees and French renegades. The imme- 
diate effect of these innovations, though, was rather limited and they soon faced 


36 Tur. yeni¢eriyan-i yerliiyan, recruited locally in provinces, in contrast to yeni¢eriyan-i dergah-i “li (lit. 
“the janissaries of the Supreme Threshold”) who were raised in the imperial palace. On the rise of Ottoman 
provincial governors in the seventeenth century and their budgetary autonomy, see Kunt 1981, 1983. 

37 Geng 1975; Suéeska 1985; Faroghi 1994, 567-568. 

38 Zilfi 1986; on the influence of a Kadizadeli preacher Vani Mehmed on the Ottoman foreign policy in the 
years 1661-1683, see also Pedani 1995. 
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violent opposition from the segments of society who saw their position endangered 
from such reform efforts —most notably the janissaries, the ulema, and the students 
of Muslim religious colleges (softas). 

With the passing of time it became clear that Russia had replaced Austria as the 
most formidable Ottoman enemy. As a result of the Russo-Turkish War of 1768- 
1774, the Ottomans lost their suzerainty over the Crimea; the two following wars of 
1787-1792 and 1806-1812 further enabled Russia to set foot in Georgia and eastern 
Moldavia (hereafter named Bessarabia). 

Ottoman domestic policy in the late eighteenth century was dominated by the 
figures of ayans—unruly provincial governors and notables who owed their wealth 
to the malikdne system.*? Long-term tax farming of state incomes, paired with 
prolonging the governors’ tenures, resulted in the marriage of wealth and military 
power. From then on, the pashas could legally farm provincial incomes for life and 
even transfer their farming rights to their descendants. On the other hand, rich local 
individuals could take part in auctions, investing their money in state enterprise. As 
holding a state office was often requisite to farm provincial taxes, they purchased state 
offices as well. In result, a genuine social revolution with the emergence of a new po- 
litical and economic elite—pashas turned entrepreneurs,*° as well as entrepreneurs 
turned pashas—occurred on both central and provincial levels.*! 

For many years the malikdne system had been regarded as yet another feature 
that fit into the paradigm of Ottoman decline. According to a dominant view, un- 
ruly and corrupt local notables acted at their will, devouring local incomes and 
betraying the sultan,” entering into secret negotiations with foreign powers, and 
finally seceding from the empire. Yet in 1977 Halil Inalcik published his seminal ar- 
ticle entitled “Centralization and Decentralization in Ottoman Administration.” In 
its conclusion, the author remarked: 


Turkish historiography, mostly under the influence of the attitude reflected in the 
state papers and official chronicles, views the period of ayan ascendency in the 
eighteenth century as one of violence and anarchy. Recently, with the development 
of regional and national historiographies, the historical role of ayan in Ottoman 
state and society has begun to receive a more favorable treatment. It has been 


° A telling proof of the ayans’ importance for the eighteenth-century Ottoman history is the fact that Part 
III of the Cambridge Economic and Social History of the Ottoman Empire, devoted to the years 1699-1812, is 
entitled “The Age of the Ayans”; see McGowan 1994. 

40 Admittedly, in this last aspect the view of Mehmed Geng is more pessimistic, as he observes that former 
bureaucrats turned renters rather than entrepreneurs and tended to subcontract their tax-collecting duties to 
second or even third parties; see Geng 1994, 61. Yet, at least some of the governors directly engaged in eco- 
nomic activity, as has been demonstrated in Kunt 1977 (his case study focuses on a mid-seventeenth-century 
governor of Baghdad, but retains full relevance for the later period as well). 

41 For the central level, see Tezcan 2010, 195-196, who provides a number of eighteenth-century grand 
viziers who originated from the provincial merchant class; for the provincial level, see Khoury 2002, 114. 

” A fitting quotation from a local Arab chronicle is provided by Jane Hathaway. When asked to deliver 
grain to Istanbul, a local Egyptian ayan retorted: “The sultan can eat shit!”; see Hathaway 1997, 91. 
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acknowledged that the era of the ayan was, in fact, a period that paved the way for 
local autonomy and even for national sovereignty.® 


Numerous studies strengthened Inalcik’s arguments in the following decades. 
It has been demonstrated that the new system allowed for keeping and investing 
larger sums in Ottoman provinces, enabling local economic growth. Large num- 
bers of local tax sub-farmers began to identify themselves with the well-being of 
the Ottoman state, from which they made their living. Through their local art pa- 
tronage, the ayans also promoted Ottoman art and culture, transferring Istanbul 
models to distant provinces. 

Large ayans, though hesitant to obey the Porte, often saw their proper interest 
in defending the state when external dangers occurred. Hence, Tepedelenli Ali 
Pasha of Yanina (Gr. Ioannina) did not allow the Russians to land in Ottoman Epir, 
Ahmed Djezzar of Acre defended Ottoman Palestine from Napoleon, and Mehmed 
Ali of Egypt defended Ottoman Hejaz from the Wahhabis. Since the final result of 
Mehmed Ali’s activity was the alienation of Egypt from other Ottoman domains, 
in the nationalist Egyptian historiography he had been typically presented as an 
Egyptian patriot, or even an Arab nationalist, in spite of his Albanian origin and 
poor knowledge of Arabic. Yet, the recent study by Khaled Fahmy depicts Mehmed 
Ali and his entourage as full-blooded Ottomans.# 

Scholars still disagree on the level of alienation of the ayans from the Ottoman 
state. While Ariel Salzmann stresses the inherent opposition between the men of 
government (rical-i htikiimet) and the country dwellers (ahali-i biildan),** Dina Rizk 
Khoury sees “the merging of large mercantile and banking families with the bureau- 
cratic elite” and the sharing of common political culture by the local ayans, whose 
residences became provincial replicas of the imperial household in Istanbul.*° 

In a recent study on the famous ayan from the Balkans, Osman Pazvantoglu of 
Vidin, Rossitsa Gradeva stresses the strong Ottoman identity of Pazvantoglu, who 
repeatedly rebelled against the Porte, but was longing for the golden times of Sultan 
Siileyman.”’ Interestingly, Pazvantoglu enjoyed strong support from local Christian 
peasants, who arrived in his domains, induced by the relative security and lower 
taxes. Even more curiously, the ayan maintained close relations with local Christian 
notables: Orthodox clergymen, merchants, doctors, and even the future “freedom 
fighters” such as the Greek revolutionary Rhigas Velestinlis and the Serbian leader 
Kara Djordje.*® Apparently provincial Christians preferred law and order provided 


8 Tnalctk 1977, 51-52. 

“| Fahmy 1997, 25-26, 310. 

45 Salzmann 2003, 165. 

46 Khoury 2002, 20 and 205. It is worth noting that the most visible symbol of the past Ottoman presence 
in Egypt, the great mosque in the “Istanbuli” style which crowns the Cairo citadel, was founded by Mehmed 
(Muhammad) Ali, otherwise portrayed in older historiography as the empire’s archenemy and the founder of 
the modern Egyptian nation. 

47 Gradeva 2006, 125 and 128. 

48 Gradeva 2006, 131-148. A telling legend has been recalled by a nineteenth-century French trav- 
eler, Ciprien Robert. According to that legend, Pazvantoglu and Kara Djordje, referred to by Robert as 
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by local patrons to weakened control from a distant center. One could even ask, 
somewhat provocatively, whether a person like Kara Djordje, who made a profitable 
career on the trade in pigs and initially did not defy the Porte but only demanded 
more security and legal autonomy for Serbian Christians, should not be regarded 
as yet another ayan,*” and whether we should not treat the emancipation of Serbia 
and Greece in the early nineteenth century as yet another example of “ayanization,” 
parallel to the rise of Mehmed Ali’s Egypt. 


The Center Strikes Back: The Era of Tanzimat 


The developments described in the preceding, which led—according to Baki 
Tezcan—to the formation of a collective political identity among the Ottoman 
ruling class, did not involve direct participation of the Ottoman court, whose role 
throughout most of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was largely passive.°° 
Yet, this was changed with the accession of Selim III (1789-1807), the ambitious 
sultan who was not satisfied with the role of a figurehead.*! Displaying vivid in- 
terest in Western culture, Selim HI corresponded with the French king Louis XVI 
and was deeply concerned by the outbreak of the French Revolution. He also or- 
dered a Turkish translation of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, drafted by 
Polish reformers in the last desperate effort to rescue their state from advancing 
Russia. On the sultan’s initiative, permanent Ottoman embassies were established 
in London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, and the envoys were ordered to report on 
political developments, but also on cultural and technical novelties observed in vis- 
ited countries. In the years 1792-1796, a new formation of Ottoman troops, known 
as nizam-i cedid (“new troops, lit. “new order”), was founded, uniformed, armed, 
and trained according to Western standards. The new troops proved quite effec- 
tive in the war with Russia that began in 1806, but their departure to the Danubian 
front encouraged dissatisfied elements in the Ottoman capital to depose and im- 
prison the sultan in 1807. Somewhat unexpected support came from an ayan from 


“ces deux grands haidouks,” had sworn a formal brotherhood (pobratstvo) in an Orthodox church; see 
Gradeva 2006, 157, n.74. 

* Tn an article on the Ottoman eighteenth century, Gilles Veinstein noticed similarities between the 
Muslim provincial notables and the Christian kocabasis, gorbacis, archontes, and clergy members, although 
he used the term ayans to refer to only the first group; see Veinstein 1999, 9. 

°° This is the main thesis of Tezcan’s book, whose author claims that between 1580 and 1622 the patrimonial 
state, founded by Mehmed II after the conquest of Constantinople, was replaced with the “Second Ottoman 
Empire,’ characterized by the domination of elites who imposed limits on monarchical power that lasted until 
1826, when the court restored its dominant role. Invoking the authority of Shmuel Eisenstadt and Wolfgang 
Schluchter, Tezcan claims that the main achievement of the “Second Ottoman Empire” was the creation of 
collective political identity among the Ottoman elites, being a prerequisite for a modern state; see esp. Tezcan 
2010, 233. Notwithstanding its merits, this view can be accused of neglecting two other prerequisites for a 
modern state once advocated by Max Weber: a centralized bureaucracy and a modern army; cf. Kotodziejczyk 
2013, 123-124. 

5! For a standard narrative of his reign, see Shaw 1971. A fresh interpretation of this period that takes 
into account both top-down measures undertaken by the Ottoman court and alternative reform initiatives 
originating from provincial notables and local communities is offered in Yaycioglu 2016. 
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Ruschuk (Bulg. Ruse), Mustafa Bayraktar, who even tried to organize the first 
Ottoman parliament, but it was too late for Selim, murdered in the palace in 1808, 
and Bayraktar himself died shortly after. The turbulent period of 1807-1808 ended 
with the revocation of reforms, to the satisfaction of the janissaries, who worried 
that their privileges would be gone due to the formation of new elite troops. 

The catastrophe of Selim III provided a useful lesson for the new sultan, Mahmud 
II (1808-1839), who realized that any serious reform had to start by breaking the 
janissaries. In 1826, the sultan conducted a well-prepared coup détat, abolishing the 
janissary corps and massacring revolting soldiers with artillery. This event, some- 
what cynically termed in Ottoman historiography as Vaka’-i Hayriye (“Auspicious 
Event”), opened the way to further reforms, aimed principally at improving the per- 
formance of Ottoman troops vis-a-vis external as well as domestic enemies. It was 
high time, as by 1829 the Porte had lost one more war against Russia and was forced 
to accept the independence of Greece and the autonomy of Serbia, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia; in 1830 French troops invaded Algeria; and in the years 1831-1840 the 
Porte suffered a series of humiliating defeats at the hands of Mehmed Ali, the rebel- 
lious governor of Egypt. The need to finance all these wars resulted in the greatest 
currency debasement in Ottoman history: in the years 1808-1844 the Ottoman 
kurus lost 83 percent of its silver content and about 90 percent of its value against 
the leading European currencies.°? 

It is the Russian tsar Nicholas I (1825-1855) who is credited with having labeled 
the Ottoman Empire as “the sick man of Europe.’ Indeed, in the 1830s the European 
powers began to discuss the so-called Eastern Question—namely, how to divide 
the lands of the Ottoman Empire after its expected collapse. The leading Ottoman 
statesmen were acutely aware of the danger and prepared a package of reforms (Tur. 
tanzimat) aimed at the strengthening and modernization of the state (see, Reynold 
and Mitter in chapter 39 for a more detailed comparative analysis of the pressure 
for reform and slow unravelling of the power of the Ottoman and Qing dynasties 
during the long 19" century). This package was formally announced in November 
1839 in the name of the new sultan, Abdiilmejid (1839-1861), and envisioned an or- 
derly taxation, a fair system of conscription to the army, and the protection by law of 
all Ottoman subjects, Muslims and non-Muslims alike. If the reformers expected to 
gain European support in appreciation of their Westernizing efforts, they were not 
to be disappointed, at least for the time being. When in 1853 Russia began a new war 
in the hope of reaching an easy victory, Great Britain and France came to the sultan’s 
aid, and the Crimean War—as it was termed after the main theater of combat— 
ended with Russia's defeat. The sultan hastily issued a new privilege, proclaimed in 
February 1856, announcing that foreigners would be able to purchase land in the 
empire and, more importantly, that his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects would be 
entirely equal under the law, even though the latter provision in fact contradicted 
Muslim law, which required that non-Muslims be subjected to special taxes. 


52 Pamuk 2004, 193. 
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The Challenge of Nationalism and the Last Efforts to Save 
the Empire 


‘The attitude of non-Muslim subjects toward the sultan’s authority became a crucial 
factor in the last decades of the empire. Since the founding of the Ottoman Empire, 
Christians and Jews had enjoyed state protection and legal autonomy under their 
religious leaders. Nonetheless, they had remained “second-class” subjects, forced 
to pay extraordinary taxes, not regarded as equals to Muslims in the courts, barred 
from holding senior administrative and military posts (unless they had converted 
to Islam), and prohibited from building new places of worship, even though they 
were allowed to restore the old ones. In the nineteenth century, several new factors 
contributed to the rising alienation of the non-Muslim subjects of the Empire: the in- 
ternal crisis and general lack of security from extortions of provincial authorities, the 
aggressive propaganda of the European states who presented themselves as natural 
protectors of Ottoman Christians, and the ambitions of young educated members 
of the Greek, Slavic, and Armenian minorities who had acquired “the germ of na- 
tionalism’ along with Western-style education and found their inferior position 
within the Ottoman state no longer tolerable, even though it is worth noting that in 
the same epoch, various forms of discrimination were still experienced by religious 
minorities all across Europe, to mention only Jews in Russia and Catholics in Britain. 

To some Ottoman leaders, the Serbian and Greek uprisings of the early nine- 
teenth century were the best proof that Christians should not be trusted and that 
the state administration and army should be recruited exclusively from among 
the Muslims. Needless to say, such policy put in motion a vicious circle and fur- 
ther strengthened the alienation of non-Muslim elites. Yet, a group of intellectuals, 
known as the Young Ottomans and including a journalist Ibrahim Sinasi and the 
famous writer Namik Kemal, developed a program which envisioned the transfor- 
mation of the Ottoman Empire into a liberal parliamentary state, where Muslims 
and non-Muslims would be equally represented in the parliament and where the 
main criteria of citizenship would be loyalty to the state, and not one’s ethnic or re- 
ligious identity. Ibrahim Sinasi openly admitted that his main inspiration was the 
United States of America, where citizens swore their allegiance to the Constitution, 
irrespective of their nationality and religion.** 

The Young Ottomans were soon joined by an influential statesman, Midhat 
Pasha, who succeeded to persuade the young new sultan, Abdilhamid II (1876- 
1909), to proclaim the first Ottoman constitution on December 23, 1876. However, 
the hopes of reinvigorating the state by its liberalization were soon dashed by mil- 
itary defeat in a new war against Russia (1877-1878), when the Russian troops, 
entering Bulgaria and Eastern Anatolia, were greeted as liberators by a large sec- 
tion of Ottoman Christian subjects. The dismayed sultan suspended the consti- 
tution, exiled Midhat Pasha, and for the rest of his reign turned to the policy of 


53 On the Young Ottomans and their program, see, i.a., Mardin 1962; Davison 1963; Kolodziejczyk 2011. 
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pan-Islamism, hoping to base his rule on the support of Ottoman Muslims, Turkish 
as well as Arab, Kurdish, or Albanian.** This policy, symbolized by the harsh 
repressions of the revolting Armenians in Eastern Anatolia in the 1890s, worked for 
some time; but in 1908 Russia and Great Britain announced their wish to interfere 
in Ottoman Macedonia with no respect for Ottoman sovereignty. In response, a 
conspiracy of military officers and bureaucrats, known as the Young Turks, grasped 
power and forced the sultan to restore the constitution of 1876. Although the Young 
Turkish revolution was initially supported by a large part of non-Turkish subjects, 
who hoped for a liberalization and federalization of the state, it soon turned out 
that the new leaders aimed at unifying and disciplining Ottoman society by means 
of compulsory education in Turkish and turning all Ottoman subjects into Turks, 
hardly a popular policy among non-Turks and non-Muslims. 

The revolution also did not rescue the state from further military defeats. The 
lost war over Tripolitania (1911-1912) deprived the Porte of its last province in 
Africa, and the Balkan Wars (1912-1913) resulted in the loss of almost all Ottoman 
territories in Europe and a massive migration of Muslim refugees into Anatolia. 
The decision to join the Central Powers in World War 1 brought new horrors and 
atrocities, when in the face of a Russian invasion of Eastern Anatolia in 1915, the 
Young Turkish government resolved to resettle and partly annihilate its Armenian 
population. The British invasion of Hejaz, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq was 
accompanied by Arab insurrections, encouraged and sponsored by the Entente. 
As a result, by November 1918 the Ottoman government controlled only Anatolia, 
and—according to the Treaty of Sévres, imposed on the Porte by the winning 
powers on August 10, 1920—even there its sovereignty was to be limited. 

In defiance of the harsh peace conditions imposed by the Entente and the oc- 
cupation of Istanbul by the allied troops, a Turkish nationalist movement, headed 
by Mustafa Kemal, emerged in Central and Eastern Anatolia. The Greek military 
intervention, encouraged and armed by Great Britain in the hope of crushing 
Turkish nationalists, was successfully defeated in the war of 1919-1922. Kemalist 
victory restored Turkish sovereignty in Anatolia and Eastern Thrace, but simul- 
taneously signified the end of the Ottoman Empire as the government of the last 
sultan, Mehmed VI Vahideddin (1918-1922), was accused of collaboration with 
the occupiers. On November 1, 1922, the sultanate was abolished by the decision of 
the Great National Assembly in Ankara, and on October 29, 1923, the Republic of 
Turkey was officially proclaimed. 

The long agony of the Ottoman Empire during the calamitous wars extending al- 
most without interruption from 1911 until 1922 was preceded by the gradual erosion of 
the sultan’s political legitimacy, first among his non-Muslim subjects, then among the 
Muslim Albanians and Arabs, and finally, among the Turks.°° To the dynasty’s credit, 


54 On Abdiilhamid II and his pan-Islamist policy, see Deringil 1998; and Georgeon 2003. 
°° Somewhat paradoxically, the authority of the dynasty remained strong among the Kurds, whose rebellion 
against the Turkish Republic in 1925 was accompanied with appeals to restore the Ottoman caliphate. The 
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it must be said that the Ottomans outlived their main imperial rivals, the Romanovs 
and the Habsburgs on the throne, by almost five and four years, respectively. The era 
of ascending nationalisms proved fatal to most of the Eurasian empires, so it is rather 
unlikely that a more liberal and tolerant policy could have saved the Ottoman Empire, 
just as it did not save the Habsburg double monarchy, despite its impressive efforts at 
liberalization from 1867.* It is only today that we look at the supranational and multi- 
religious structures of the past with less distaste and with more sympathy, looking for 
inspiration on how to live in the globalized, post-nationalist world. 
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The Mughal Empire 


Rajeev Kinra 


Introduction 


From its establishment in 1526 by Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur (d. 1530), the 
Mughal Empire would grow over roughly the next two centuries into one of the 
largest, most populous, and most influential states of the early modern era. After 
some early setbacks, including the near demise of the empire under Babur’s suc- 
cessor Humayun (r. 1530-1540, 1555-1556), the Mughal state and its territories 
began to swell rapidly under the celebrated ruler Jalal al-Din Muhammad Akbar 
“the Great” (r. 1556-1605), and the empire reached the peak of its power, territo- 
rial extent, and global cultural and commercial influence under the last three of the 
so-called Great Mughals: Jahangir (r. 1605-1627), Shah Jahan (r. 1628-1658), and 
Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir (r. 1658-1707). 

At its height in the mid-seventeenth century, the Mughal Empire was roughly 
the size of Europe, and by some estimates nearly double its population. The Mughal 
emperors, with a few notable exceptions, were among the great patrons of literature 
and the arts in world history, and also promoted an eclectic mix of classical, devo- 
tional, and mystical religious traditions throughout their territories. This pluralistic 
atmosphere, along with the bustling economy of the Mughal Empire itself and its 
client states and satellite powers, attracted a global cast of merchants, traders, poets, 
and other adventurers to India, all of whom helped to create a vibrant and lasting 
early modern synthesis that in many ways continues to define the culture, politics, 
and society of South Asia to this day. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century, however, the central institutions of the 
Mughal state began to falter, and the empire faced a series of challenges from newly 
assertive/empowered regional client states and breakaway provinces—several of 
which had themselves been political and economic beneficiaries of the Mughal state’s 
success—resulting in a rapid shrinkage of the empire's power and territory over the 
course of the eighteenth century. The nascent Pashtun-Durrani Empire on India’s 
northwest frontier, the Maratha Confederacy emanating from the western coastal re- 
gion of India’s Deccan Plateau, the brief rise of a state of expatriate Afghans known as 
Rohillas in the eastern Gangetic Plain, peasant resistance among the Jats in northern 
and central India, a rise in Sikh militancy in the Punjab, and the practical—if not en- 
tirely official—secession of erstwhile Mughal provinces in Hyderabad, Awadh, and 
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Bengal: all contributed, among other factors, to the devolution of Mughal power in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

These “internal” difficulties were exacerbated, moreover, by challenges from 
beyond the subcontinent, most notably the Persian ruler Nadir Shah's invasion of 
northern India and sacking of Delhi in 1739, in the aftermath of which the declining 
fortunes of Mughal North India’s social, cultural, and political life were mournfully 
eulogized (and sometimes bitterly satirized) by the city’s poets and other intellectuals, 
many of whom went on to leave Delhi, seeking patronage in other North Indian 
cities like Lucknow. This sense of doom and gloom was only recapitulated—indeed 
heightened—after similar assaults on northern India by the Durrani Afghans in the 
1740s-1760s. Meanwhile, intense competition between the British and French East 
India Companies to monopolize as much of the Indian Ocean trade as they could, as 
well as a globalization of conflicts back home in Europe, such as the War of Austrian 
Succession and Seven Years’ War, had led to a growing sense of European (espe- 
cially British) militancy, patriotism, and territorial aggression in India itself over the 
course of the eighteenth century. 

Out of this complex mix of factors, the British East India Company would even- 
tually emerge as the preeminent imperial successor to the Mughal Empire. Through 
it all, though, a member of the Mughal royal family continued to sit on the throne 
of Delhi right up until the final demise of the empire in 1857-1858. Thus, one of 
the key questions facing any student of the history of early modern and modern 
India is why, exactly, the symbolic power of the Mughal Empire and its institutions 
remained so resilient, even long after its effective power and control over the sub- 
continent had shrunk to that of barely a minor principality. C. A. Bayly drew at- 
tention to precisely this paradox in the early chapters of his groundbreaking study 
Indian Society and the Making of the British Empire, arguing that for most of these 
successor states, “even if the occasion for their conflicts with the Mughals was often 
conflicts over revenues or the destination of the agrarian surplus,’ nevertheless, 
“the rhetoric and aims of politics remained very much what they had been under 
the Mughals.’! One suspects that the reasons for this lie in the powerful cultural 
memory of the “great” Mughals’ patronage and pluralism as a unifying force for 
the subcontinent. Thus, even if neither the later Mughals nor their successor states 
were ever able to quite live up to the standard set by their predecessors, the memory 
of the continuing potential for political greatness and cultural solidarity embodied 
by the erstwhile Mughal institutions and ideology remained a point of pride for 
later generations, and a benchmark worthy of emulation for the Mughals’ suc- 
cessor states (inluding even the early East India Company government in Bengal).’ 
Indeed, as the noted Mughal historian John Richards once put it: “.. . in spite of its 
sudden political collapse [after 1720], the legacy of the [Mughal] imperial system 


1 Bayly 1998, 12-13. 
? On the early East India Company state’s engagement with Mughal modes of governance, see for instance 
Travers 2007; Biel 2019. 
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remained. .. [and] retained its compelling appeal for Marathas, Jats, Rajputs, Sikhs, 
and ultimately the British. The expansion, and consolidation, of the empire had ir- 
revocably reordered human relationships throughout the subcontinent in virtually 
every aspect of society.” 


Historical Overview (Part One) 


The Mughal Empire was officially established in 1526, with the Central Asian 
conqueror Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur’s (1483-1530) victory at Panipat over 
Ibrahim Lodi (r. 1517-1526), the last of the so-called Delhi Sultans who had ruled 
much of northern India since the early thirteenth century. Babur hailed from an il- 
lustrious lineage, descended on his mother’s side from none other than the celebrated 
Mongol ruler Chingiz (a.k.a. “Genghis”) Khan (ca. 1160-1227), and on his father’s 
side from one of late antiquity’s other great Eurasian conquerors, Amir Timur Gurgan 
(a.k.a. “Tamerlane”; 1336-1405).* Timur himself had sacked Delhi in the late four- 
teenth century, a fact that his descendant Babur would later use in part to justify his 
own claim to rule India. Indeed, the cultural and political institutions, not to men- 
tion the cultural memory, of the Timurid imperial world would play an important 
part in the later development of Mughal institutions and especially the court’s royal 
symbology.” 

But Babur’s early interest in India, and his sense almost from birth that he had 
a legitimate claim to rule northern India, also highlights an important aspect of 
cultural and political life in pre- and early modern South Asia, namely that it had 
always been a part of the wider world beyond the Indus, both influencing and 
being influenced by developments in Central and West Asia. Modern nationalist 
characterizations of ancient India as an essentially and exclusively “Hindu” civiliza- 
tion, one that was closed to outside influences and cultural entanglements, tend to 
ignore the plain historical fact that there has always been a vigorous traffic, in both 
directions, along the trans-Indus corridor that runs from Persia and Central Asia 
down through the Indo-Gangetic Plain to Bengal, dating back to antiquity—a set of 
overland networks that complemented and in some cases overlapped with the more 
well-known maritime networks of the Indian Ocean world.® 

Babur had been born and raised in that vibrant “crossroads culture” of Central 
Asia, in the part of the world where the Indic, Chinese, Turkic, Persianate, and 
even Greco-Hellenic worlds had all intersected and overlapped at one point or an- 
other throughout history.’ Though for a long time he was seen, at least from the 


3 Richards 1998 [1978], 126-27. 

* For details on the Delhi Sultanate, Timur, and the Mongols, see Sunil Kumar (Chapter 20) and Nikolay 
Kradin (Chapter 18) in this volume. 

5 For details see, for instance, Habib 1997; Foltz 1998, 12-51; Quinn 2003; Dale 2004; Balabanlilar 2007, 
2012; Anooshahr 2009, 15-57; Moin 2012, 23-93; Golombek and Koch 2017. 

® For a potent examination of this “mercantile cosmopolis” in late antiquity, see Flood 2009. 

7 On Central Asia as a “crossroads culture,’ see, for instance, Starr 2013, 68-70 et passim. 
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perspective of modern colonial and nationalist South Asian historiography, as little 
more than a rugged warrior in a long line of Muslim conquerors who had invaded 
India purely out of religious zeal, more recent scholarship has given us a much more 
nuanced picture of Babur as a kind of “renaissance man” with a complex biography 
and competing motivations.’ Indeed, the picture that emerges from Babur’s own 
memoir is that of a man who was deeply introspective and often conflicted, but also 
extremely worldly, literary, and intellectually curious, particularly with regard to 
what he considered to be the strange wonders of India. Though he famously wrote 
quite matter-of-factly about his distaste for certain aspects of life in India, less at- 
tention has been paid to the parts of his memoir in which he waxed eloquently, 
and at some length, about aspects of India’s history, culture, and natural world that 
fascinated and intrigued him. 

Babur did not have much time after his initial conquest of northern India to build 
on his success, dying a mere four years later. His successor, Humayun (r. 1530- 
1540, 1555-1556), is almost universally viewed in modern historiography as rather 
weak and ineffectual, and not entirely without reason. Indeed, Humayun’s early 
tenure was wracked by squabbles with his rebellious brothers and other challenges 
to his authority, and within barely 10 years after assuming the throne Humayun had 
lost all of his Indian territories to a former officer in his father’s own administra- 
tion, the Indo-Afghan chieftain Sher Shah Suri (1486-1545). The resulting “Afghan 
interregnum” nearly smothered Mughal imperial ambitions in their infancy, and 
moreover, although Sher Shah and his successors’ dominion over northern India 
was brief, most historians agree that they deserve considerable credit for actually 
initiating some of the early modern political, economic, and even cultural reforms 
that would later be made famous by the resurgent Mughals.” However, after a 15- 
year exile—initially at the Safavid court in Iran and then, with Safavid support, in 
Kabul where he began to re-establish his independent rule—Humayun returned 
to India in 1555, defeated the Surs, and re-established Mughal power in northern 
India, only to die unceremoniously in a fall from the steps of his royal library barely 
a year later. “He tumbled through life,’ British colonial historian Stanley Lane-Poole 
derisively quipped, “and he tumbled out of it”! 

This characterization of Humayun as utterly hapless and incompetent is, how- 
ever, somewhat unfair, and recent scholarship by Eva Orthmann and others has 
begun to cast him in a much more complex new light. He had an abiding interest in 
the astronomical sciences, for instance, fashioning the rituals, decorative schemes, 
and even dress code of his peripatetic court in coordination with the signs of the 
zodiac.'' It is also to Humayun, arguably, that credit goes for initiating the Indo- 
Persian synthesis in painting that would ultimately come to be seen as distinctly 


8 See, for instance, Gordon 2008; Dale 2004. 
° For details on the Sher Shah and his dynasty’s brief rule in northern India, see, for instance, Rahim 1961; 
Qanungo 1965; Siddiqi 1971; Chandra 2005, 47-90. 
10 Lane-Poole 1903, 237. 
1 Cf. Orthmann 2011; Moin 2012; Anooshahr 2017. 
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“Mughal,” after bringing several notable Safavid court artists with him back to India. 
One of the first Mughal translations of a Sanskrit work, the Hitopadesha, is often 
attributed to his patronage (though some have recently doubted the attribution). 
And one could even make the case that Mughal historiography, properly speaking, 
begins with the patronage of Humayun, to whom the erstwhile Timurid historian 
Ghiyas al-Din Khwand-Amir dedicated the early chronicle Humayiin Nama (a.k.a. 
Qanin-i Humayini).” 

Nevertheless, thanks to Babur’s early death and the lingering impression of Humayun’s 
career as inconsistent (to put it generously), it is the latter’s son and successor, Jalal al- 
Din Muhammad Akbar “the Great” (r. 1556-1605), who is usually viewed in modern 
historiography as the true founder of the enduring Mughal state. After ascending the 
throne at the tender age of 13 and fending off several notable early challenges to his rule, 
Akbar managed, with the guidance of his regent Bairam Khan, to secure the core Mughal 
strongholds of Delhi, Agra, Lahore, Multan, Gwalior, and Ajmer, and went on to rule 
most of northern India for roughly the next five decades. 

Like his almost exact contemporaries Elizabeth I (r. 1558-1603) and Philip II (r. 
1556-1598), Akbar has enjoyed an almost mythic reputation in modern scholarship 
and popular memory, with his era widely seen as a kind of golden age for Mughal 
art, culture, and politics. Bollywood films like Mughal-e Azam (1960) and Jodhaa- 
Akbar (2008) have continued to feed this image, with the latter having also been 
recently reinvented as an immensely popular TV serial (2013-2015). Of course, 
much of this adulation is well deserved. Besides numerous successes in terms of 
consolidating and expanding Mughal territories, Akbar and his ministers are also 
rightly credited with doing much to rationalize the Mughal bureaucracy and rev- 
enue system, patronize the literary and visual arts, and promote a tolerant and plu- 
ralistic state ideology that has hardly been rivaled in global history before or since. 
Indeed, in almost direct contrast to the contemporaneous European dictum of cuius 
regio eius religio (wherein the ruler’s religion was deemed to be the religion of the 
realm), Akbar’s government and those of nearly all of his successors promulgated a 
state policy known in Persian as sulh-i kull—often translated as “peace with all,” but 
perhaps better rendered as “universal civility” or “civility toward all?’ 

We will discuss some of the key features of these reforms and the Mughal state ide- 
ology in greater detail in the following, but for now suffice to say that from about the 
middle of Akbar’s reign the Timurid court in India blossomed into the undeniably 
paramount power in southern Asia, and continued to expand in size and cultural/ 
political influence over the subsequent century. One of the most notable features 
of the Mughal state in these years was its strong partnership with the royal houses 


12 Khwandamir 1940; Quinn 2003, 21-22; Anooshahr 2018. 

13 For discussions of sulh-i kull, see, for instance, Nizami 1972: esp. 131-42; Athar Ali 2006 [1980]; Rizvi 
1999; I. A. Khan 1992, esp. 22-25; Moosvi 2007; Mukhia, 2020. For my own attempt to grapple with the 
meaning, significance, and intellectual history of the concept, see Kinra 2020. And for a general overview of 
Akbar and his chief minister Abu al-Fazl’s religious and intellectual outlook, see Rizvi 1975; Habib 1999. 
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of various Hindu clans and chieftancies of northern and western India, known as 
Rajputs (ie., the “Sons of Kings,” from Sanskrit raja-putra). Whereas Babur had 
faced an almost immediate challenge to his nascent authority in India from the 
powerful chieftain Rana Sangha, already from Humayun’ reign we begin to see the 
glimmer of a mutually beneficial series of Mughal-Rajput alliances, especially with 
the clan based in Amber known as the Kacchawahas. Raja Bharamal Kacchawaha, 
in fact, had supported Humayun in his conflicts against both the Afghan Surs and 
the Sultans of Gujarat, and in 1561 he became the first Rajput ruler to enter into an 
official matrimonial alliance with the Mughals by offering his daughter in marriage 
to Akbar—thus securing the loyalty of the house of Amber for the Mughal state, and 
at the same time gaining the financial, political, and military backing of the Mughal 
emperor for the Kacchawahas vis-a-vis their own local and regional rivals such as 
the Rathor and Sisodia Rajputs.!* In time, numerous other Rajput houses aligned 
themselves with the Mughals, and given the prevalence of intermarriage between 
the Mughal royal family and Rajput princesses, it would not be a stretch to argue 
that, from Akbar onward, in many ways the Timurid state in India was actually 
a “Mughal-Rajput” state. Throughout the entire period Rajput rulers and nobles 
served as Mughal army commanders and vital allies, even in military conflicts with 
other “Hindu” rulers—a potent reminder that in early modern India one’s religious 
affiliation did not necessarily determine one’s political allegiance. 

A good example is Raja Bharamal’s grandson, Raja Man Singh (1550-1614), 
whose aunt was married to Emperor Akbar, and whose sister was married to 
Emperor Jahangir.!° Though his actual military and political career had its ups 
and downs, nevertheless, by the end of his life Man Singh was the highest-ranking 
Mughal commander other than the emperor’s own sons. He was also a major pa- 
tron of Mughal-Rajput art and architecture, for instance with the construction of 
palaces such as Rohtas, where the inscriptions are in both Sanskrit and Persian, or 
in a number of major temples dedicated to the Hindu god Krishna, but built in a 
“recognizably Mughal style” (e.g., the Govinda Deva temple in Vrindavan, begun 
ca. 1590).!© Architectural historians such as Catherine Asher and Ebba Koch have 
noted how such projects not only created and maintained a visual and material 
connection between Man Singh’s own family and the local Vaishnava religious 
communities as patrons, they also, by extension, furthered the Mughal state’s repu- 
tation as supporters and protectors of those same non-Muslim communities. At the 
same time, Rajput communities themselves were growing increasingly acculturated 
to Persianate literary and political idioms, as reflected (to take just one example) in 
a Persian inscription commemorating the completion of the Man Singh palace in 
Jaipur, dated 1008 AH / 1599 CE, in which he is described as a “second Anushirwan” 


14 For further details on Bharmal Kacchwaha, his family network, and their relationship with the Mughals, 
see, for instance, Husain 1999, 86-103. 

15 For details see Asher 2001; Asher and Talbot 2006, 144-151 (from which some of the other details in this 
paragraph are also taken). 

16 Asher and Talbot 2006, 148-149; see also Koch 2014, 68-69. 
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(anushirwan-i sani)—i.e., the celebrated ancient Persian king renowned for his jus- 
tice and wisdom—because of the justness of his rule (saltanat).” 

Akbar’s successor Jahangir (r. 1605-1627) has not fared particularly well in 
modern historiography, in large part due to the widely held impression that his 
reign was simply an extension of his father’s, with “no significant political or mil- 
itary developments” to distinguish it.18 This lukewarm characterization is only 
further exacerbated by allegations—not all of them entirely unfair, it should be 
acknowledged—of Jahangir’s lifelong struggles with substance abuse (both alcohol 
and opium), and of his tendency to delegate (some might say abdicate) his authority 
to others. For instance, some of the most notable military, political, and diplomatic 
successes under Jahangir were, some might argue, actually achieved by his son 
Prince Khurram (later known as “Shah Jahan”). Meanwhile, Jahangir’s elevation of 
Queen Nur Jahan and her family’s so-called junta of Iranian nobles to positions of 
considerable governmental authority has also been criticized as an unseemly, even 
unmanly, abandonment of the ruler’s own responsibilities. 

Nevertheless, as with his grandfather Humayun, this portrayal of Jahangir is also 
somewhat unfair, even if there is a certain amount of truth to it.!° For one thing, as 
Humayun’s own earlier example so clearly demonstrates, Jahangir’s ability merely 
to retain and further consolidate the vast territories that were, by then, considered 
to be the core Mughal dominions in “Hindustan”—i.e., the trans-Indus Corridor 
and the Indo-Gangetic Plain stretching roughly from Kabul to modern Calcutta— 
could fairly be viewed as a substantial achievement in its own right. Moreover, 
Jahangir did have several notable military-political achievements all his own, 
including quashing an early rebellion led by his own son Khusrau, who had the 
backing of a number of powerful and influential factions in the Mughal military 
and political establishment; successfully defending the Mughals’ northwest fron- 
tier against repeated incursions by the Uzbeks;”° and consolidating the Mughals’ 
tenuous hold over the rich province of Bengal and some of the adjacent territo- 
ries. Jahangir’s reign also saw the Mughal conquest of the notoriously inaccessible 
mountain fort of Kangra (in modern Himachal Pradesh), as well as a significant 
push in the Mughals’ forward policy in the Deccan, including the final containment 
of the celebrated African former slave turned kingmaker Malik Ambar (1548- 
1626), who had been attempting to rally an alliance of Deccan power brokers to 
challenge Mughal authority over territories Akbar had acquired via a treaty with 
the Sultanate of Anmadnagar in 1600.7! And in 1615 Jahangir achieved a significant 


1” Inscription observed and photographed by the author on a visit to Jaipur, December 30, 2019. 

18 Schimmel 2004, 45. 

1° The most comprehensive recent scholarly biographies of Jahangir are Lefévre, 2018 (French) and 
Balabanlilar, 2020. 

20 See Athar Ali 1964, for details. The author notes that the absence of any mention of Mughal successes 
against the Uzbeks during Jahangir’s reign “is a curious lacuna in most modern accounts.” 

21 For details on all these campaigns, see, for instance, Chandra 2005, 231-236. On Malik Ambar, see Eaton 
2005, 105-128; Ali 2016. 
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detente of sorts with the powerful Rajput kingdom of Mewar, which had continued 
to resist the advance of Mughal power all through Akbar’s reign. This truce was 
negotiated, incidentally, by a diplomatic duo of Mulla Shukr Allah Shirazi (a.k.a. 
“Afzal Khan’; d. 1639), an Iranian emigre who would later go on to serve as Shah 
Jahan’s prime minister in the 1630s, and Rai Sundar Das (a.k.a. “Raja Bikramajit”; 
d. 1623), a Brahman courtier who was also a close confidant of Prince Khurram/ 
Shah Jahan—yet another reminder of the continuing diversity of the Mughal mili- 
tary and political elite. 

Though he could be imperious (then again, what emperor isn’t?), Jahangir never- 
theless showed a remarkable intellectual curiosity, not only continuing his father’s 
policies of “universal civility” (sulh-i kull), but also actively seeking out eclectic re- 
ligious figures such as the Hindu yogi Jadrup, and extending the court’s hospitality 
to the Europeans who were beginning to arrive in the subcontinent in increasing 
numbers. A contemporary text from the period, the Majalis-i Jahangiri (Jahangir’s 
Assemblies), describes the religio-philosophical debates that Jahangir routinely 
hosted at court, while other contemporary sources (including the emperor’s own 
memoir) depict Jahangir’s keen interest in art, literature, and the natural sciences. 
Indeed, one modern scholar has gone so far as to describe Jahangir as epitomizing 
“Francis Bacon’s ideal of the king as an observer and investigator of Nature.” 

This attitude of civility, intellectual curiosity, and multicultural patronage was 
also a marked feature of the Mughal nobility more generally by Jahangir’s time. 
Perhaps no one better exemplifies this tendency than the celebrated grandee ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Khan-i Khanan (1556-1627), whose father Bairam Khan had served as 
regent to the young Emperor Akbar, and whose own illustrious career as a cour- 
tier, general, and patron extended well into Jahangir’s reign. ‘Abd al-Rahim’s court 
at Burhanpur, from which he was one of the key directors of Mughal military and 
diplomatic policy in the Deccan, was almost proverbial for its array of distinguished 
poets, painters, and other intellectuals, which was perhaps rivaled only by that of 
the imperial court itself. ‘Abd al-Rahim himself was also widely admired for his 
own multilingual literary pursuits. It was he who personally translated Babur’s 
memoirs (originally in Chaghatai Turkish) into Persian at Emperor Akbar’s request, 
and ‘Abd al-Rahim was also a poet of considerable repute in his own right, who 
composed experimental verse in Persian as well as Hindi and Sanskrit. He is even 
said to have known Portuguese.”4 ‘Abd al-Rahim is just one particularly noteworthy 
example, but there were a great many Mughal and Rajput nobles who engaged in 
similar literary and artistic pursuits, both through their own work and through 
their patronage.” In other words, “Mughal culture” was not exclusively defined by 


2 For details on Afzal Khan and Raja Bikramajit’s intertwined diplomatic careers, see Kinra 2016, 184-188. 

23 Koch 2009. For recent analysis of the Majalis-i Jahangiri, see Alam and Subrahmanyam 2009; Lefévre 
2012, 2017. 

4 On ‘Abd al-Rahim’s multilingual literary pursuits, see Busch 2011, esp. 138-140 and 163-165 

5 For a partial overview, see Kinra 2013. 
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the whims and peccadilloes of this or that emperor, even if, obviously, the emperor 
wielded immense influence. 

To continue with the narrative, however, whatever Jahangir’s personal failings 
may have been, by the end of his reign the Mughal Empire was as firmly estab- 
lished as it had ever been. It controlled virtually all of northern India, either 
directly or through client states, including vital commercial maritime coastal 
regions such as Gujarat and Bengal, and its aggressive military and diplomatic 
policies vis-a-vis powerful Deccan Sultanates had given it considerable influence 
in southern India as well. As noted earlier, Prince Khurram/Shah Jahan deserves 
his fair share of credit for this state of affairs given the leading role he played in 
actually implementing much of Jahangir’s military and diplomatic policy (es- 
pecially in Mewar and the Deccan) throughout the 1610s. And, after becoming 
emperor himself in 1628, Shah Jahan would continue the Mughal tradition of 
delegating considerable responsibility for regional governance and further mili- 
tary expansion to his own sons.”° Eventually, four of those sons would engage in 
one of the most infamous wars of succession in all of Mughal history (see later 
discussion in this chapter), but in the interim Shah Jahan would make his own 
mark over a reign of three decades. This period saw many military successes, es- 
pecially early on, which advanced the Mughals’ “forward policy” in the Deccan 
and further consolidated imperial power on the northwest frontier and in the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, as well as notable setbacks such as the loss of Qandahar to 
the Safavids in 1649 (and the inability to retake it, despite several attempts), as 
well as a costly yet ultimately unsuccessful campaign in Balkh and Badakhshan 
(1645-1647). Of course, much of Shah Jahan’s fame as a ruler also rests on his 
patronage of monumental architecture, such as the Taj Mahal, Jahangir’s tomb 
in Lahore, and a new capital city known as Shahjahanabad (i-e., the area now 
known as “old Delhi”). 

Many would also consider Shah Jahan’s reign to be the high-water mark of 
Mughal painting, and, somewhat less famously, but no less importantly, he was also 
an important patron of the literary arts in multiple languages (especially Persian, 
but also Sanskrit and Hindi). Meanwhile, continuing the tradition of his father and 
grandfather, he also showed favor to Sufi mystics in his realm, extending patronage 
not only to the center of the Chishti silsila in Ajmer, but also developing close ties 
with prominent Sufis of the Qadiri order such as Miyan Mir (d. 1635) and Mullah 
Shah (d. 1661). His court assemblies were renowned for the diversity of attendees 
from all over the world, and his bureaucracy was staffed by a large number of Hindu 
clerks and secretaries, some of whom, like munshi Chandar Bhan Brahman and 
Raja Raghu Nath, achieved positions of considerable acclaim, responsibility, and 
intimacy with the ruler himself.?” 


6 On the crucial role of princes and princely networks in the Mughal exercise of power, see Faruqui 2012. 
7 Kinra 2015. 
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The Theory (and Practice) of the Mughal State 


What, apart from the sheer right of conquest, were the theoretical and ideological 
underpinnings of the Mughal state? And how, in turn, did these political philo- 
sophical ideas inform the actual administration of the empire? To many, it would 
seem a relatively straightforward proposition to categorize the Mughal Empire 
simply as one of many “Muslim,” “Islamic,” or “Islamicate” polities throughout his- 
tory.*8 However, while there is no doubt about the religious identity of the Mughal 
dynasty—they were indeed Muslim—this tendency to foreground, even to privi- 
lege, their religious identity as the most salient feature of their imperial identity is 
worse than inadequate: in fact it obscures and often distracts us from the true com- 
plexity and plurality of cultural, philosophical, and political influences that shaped 
the court’s imperial vision, and the theory and practice of politics generated by that 
vision. 

Recall, for instance, that ethnically speaking the earliest Mughal emperors were 
Turko-Mongol in origin. Certain tenets of the (semi)nomadic warrior ethos of the 
Central Asian steppes were thus an important touchstone for Mughal imperial pol- 
itics right from the outset—such as, for instance, the notion of being “loyal to the 
salt” of one’s commander (namak-halali), irrespective of the ethnic, linguistic, or 
even sectarian differences that might come into play.”? Another cornerstone of what 
some scholars have referred to as the “Turko-Mongol theory of kingship” inherited 
by the Mughals was the so-called Tura-yi Chingizi (a.k.a. Yasa-i Chingizi), or “Code 
of Chingiz Khan.” Babur makes a point in his memoir of noting its importance, for 
instance, to the notions of kingship, civility, honor, and good conduct that he and 
his forefathers observed, even though it did not carry the force of divine sanction or 
religious obligation (and indeed, in spite of its pagan origins).°° 

But while these general Turko-Mongol traditions were an important layer of 
Mughal imperial identity and ideology, they were far from the only one. We alluded 
earlier, for instance, to the specifically Timurid element in the Mughals’ royal self- 
image, both in their sense of genealogy and the symbology of the court. The most 
obvious instance of this was the rulers’ habit of fashioning themselves as “Second 
Lord(s) of the Celestial Conjunction,” an echo of Timur’s own famous title Sahib-i 


28 Cf. for instance the titles of the recent books Dale 2010 (Ihe Muslim Empires of the Ottomans, Safavids, 
and Mughals), and Streusand 2011 (Islamic Gunpowder Empires: Ottomans, Safavids, and Mughals). Of 
course, in South Asian historiography the entire era from about 1000-1800 cz is often referred to over- 
simplistically as the “Muslim” —or, in British colonial parlance, “Muhammadan’—period. Recent scholarship 
has done much to complicate such oversimplified colonial/Orientalist periodization schemes, but unfortu- 
nately it nevertheless remains the case that most people still tend to think of the kingdoms and empires of 
late antique and early modern India as “Islamic” first and foremost, with other cultural, ethnic, linguistic, or 
regional particularities relegated to the distant background. 

2° On the concept of “salt,” see, for instance, Gordon 2008, 137-156; Eaton 1993, 162-165. For a discussion 
of how such concepts were also incorporated into Perso-Islamic mystical notions of loyalty and devotion to 
one’s spiritual master, see, for instance, Babayan 2002, 197-243. 

3° Babur 1996, 232. See also Alam 2004, 81; Khan 1972, 14; Tripathi 1998. 
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Qiran.*! This epithet, so prevalent among rulers of the post-Timurid world, is not 
strictly speaking “Islamic,” but rather comes from the domains of astronomy and 
astrology, which at the time still bore the influence of ancient Persian and even 
Greek thought (Alexander, too, had been considered a “Lord of the Conjunction’). 
Both astronomy and astrology were promoted extensively in courts across South, 
Central, and West Asia in late antiquity and the early modern period, and Timur’s 
own descendants such as Ulugh Beg (1394-1449) had invested heavily in astro- 
nomical science, including the construction in Samarqand of a madrasa for astro- 
nomical learning that was arguably the most sophisticated observatory in the entire 
world at the time. The Mughal rulers in India consciously sought to fashion them- 
selves as the inheritors of this Timurid legacy of patronage for the arts and sciences, 
not just in the domain of astronomy, but also in other important domains of courtly 
activity such as architecture, painting, literature, and the like.*” 

If the goal of refashioning the Timurid legacy for the Indian context was a key 
feature of Mughal courtly identity, so too was the belief—especially from Akbar 
onward—that the Mughals were not only the inheritors, but in fact the new trustees, 
of the grand tradition of Indo-Persian literary and political culture. The Mughals 
did not introduce the Persian language to India, of course. It had already been a 
lingua franca for literary and political culture across South, Central, and West Asia 
for centuries, including in India, long before the Mughals established their empire. 
But even in a world where Persian already enjoyed wide currency as a transregional 
language of cosmopolitan discourse, the Mughals’ patronage stands out as some- 
thing beyond the ordinary royal duty to support the arts. °° 

As a result, poets, intellectuals, mystics, and other literati from across the 
Persianate world flocked to the Mughal court, its major urban centers, and its sat- 
ellite courts—some fleeing religio-political turmoil and/or persecution at home, 
others lured by the lucrative patronage doled out by the Mughal court and its no- 
bility, and still others just looking for adventure and a chance to experience first- 
hand the wonders of exotic India (ajd@ib al-hind). Most members of the royal 
family, including the women, dabbled in poetry themselves, as did many in the no- 
bility and indeed members of the Mughal administration and civil service. Witty 
repartee was a staple of everyday life at the court and among the urbane denizens 
of Mughal cities, while the prevailing themes of classical Indo-Persian literary 
culture—antinomian dissent against the hypocrisy of orthodox mullahs and clerics, 
cris de coeur and existential angst at the impossibility of truly knowing God’s will, 
open celebrations of the mystical benefits of embracing heterodox practices such as 
idol worship and esoteric Sufi approaches to the divine, vivid dramatizations of all 
the exhilaration and vexation involved in romantic love, bacchanalian revelry in the 


31 In the Mughal context the title “Second Lord of the Conjunction” (Sahib-i Qirdn-i Sani) is most often 
associated with Shah Jahan, but as Moin 2012 has reminded us, the title was far more generic than that, with 
multiple post-Timurid rulers, both Mughal and Safavid, occasionally deploying the title. 

32 Golombek and Koch 2017. 

33 For an overview, see Alam 1998; 2003. 
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flouting of social constraints on drunkenness, madness, and heretical wildness— 
were not just the preserve of professional poets, but part of the everyday mental 
universe of a broad spectrum of Mughal society, from the bazaars and army camps 
to the heart of the palace. 

The era was also marked by a new, self-conscious, spirit of innovation and lit- 
erary experimentation that the Persian poets—both in India and elsewhere—often 
referred to as “speaking the fresh” (taza-gi’z), as they sought to reinvent the clas- 
sical style of “the ancients” (mutaqaddimin) for their own, more modern, times.*4 
And this atmosphere of literary civility and creativity did not just provide a kind of 
outlet for unorthodox thinking; it infused the idiom of Mughal statecraft, and was 
integral to the values of openness, tolerance, and non-sectarianism promulgated by 
the state. Combined with the Sufi mystical idiom with which the Indo-Persian lit- 
erary imagination was symbiotically intertwined, it provided, as Muzaffar Alam has 
argued, a kind of counter-discourse to that of the more Shari‘a-minded ‘ulama, thus 
helping to open up a space for a “a political culture ... arching over diverse Indian 
religious and cultural identities,” one that “helped significantly in encouraging 
and promoting conditions that would accommodate diverse religious and cultural 
traditions.”*> Indeed, as discussed all too briefly later in this chapter, throughout 
virtually its entire history the Mughal court extended patronage not just to Indo- 
Persian literati, but also to those working in a variety of other Indian literary, lin- 
guistic, spiritual, and intellectual traditions, as well as new translations from works 
in Sanskrit and other Indian languages into Persian for wider circulation beyond 
India. 

Another crucial element of Mughal state ideology that emanated from the world of 
classical Indo-Persian letters was the advice literature on moral and political wisdom 
that circulated widely in the post-Mongol world. Some of this literature came in the 
form of fables and other ancient wisdom generally classed as adab, with sources 
ranging from pre-Islamic India, Persia, and the Greco-Hellenic world, to later 
adaptations and travel and advice literature in Arabic. This capacious category of 
texts could comfortably include everything from the stories of the Kalila wa Dimna 
(whose original source, via Pahlavi translation, was the Sanskrit Pafichatantra) and 
other cycles of moral fables such as the Tiutindma (“The Book of the Parrot”), to later 
works from the classical Persian canon like Firdausi’s Shahnama, Rumi's Masnavi, 
Sa‘di’s Gulistan and Bustan, and Nizami Ganjavi’s celebrated five epics (the khamsa), 
especially the latter’s Sikandar Nama, or “Book of Alexander.” All of the texts just 
named, and many more besides, were read widely and enthusiastically in Mughal 
India, and played a big part in Mughal ideas about kingship, moral wisdom, and 
good conduct. 

Running parallel to this adab wisdom literature was another genre of Indo- 
Persian literature on moral and political advice (nasihat) known as akhlaq, which 


34 Losensky 1998; Kinra 2011. 
35 Alam 2004, 134-136. 
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had a profound influence on Mughal ideas about the state’s role in promoting har- 
mony, balancing competing social interests (i‘tidal), and assuring justice (adl).*° 
Treatises such as Nasir al-Din Tusi’s Akhlaq-i Nasiri, Jalal al-Din Dawani’s Akhlaq- 
i Jalali, and Husain Waiz Kashifi’s Akhldq-i Muhsini were considered standard 
reading, and thus no one who had not imbibed their wisdom could pass himself off 
as a civilized member of Mughal society. Many of the principles elucidated in the 
akhlaqi tradition were rooted in Greco-Hellenic (especially Aristotelian) writings 
on ethics, statecraft, and society—a reminder that ancient Greek wisdom had its 
own dynamic historical trajectory in the Perso-Islamic world, one that the Mughals 
drew upon just as they drew on other classical cultures. Indeed, it was not at all un- 
common for especially wise Mughal nobles to be described as a “Second Plato” or 
“The Aristotle of the Age,” while talented doctors might be hailed as “The Galen of 
the Age” (jalinis al-zaman). 

The Mughal imperial identity can thus be seen as a dynamic composite of all 
of these various cultural vectors—the Turko-Mongol, the Persianate, the Greco- 
Hellenic, and yes, the Islamicate—to which we can add, of course, the Indic. Akbar 
was born in Sindh in 1542, a mere 16 years after Babur’s initial conquest of northern 
India. And from Akbar on, all of the Mughal emperors were born in India, while 
from Jahangir on a great many of the princes and future rulers had Rajput mothers 
and/or grandmothers. Thus, contrary to the modern colonial and Hindu nation- 
alist dogma that treats all Muslims as somehow inescapably “foreign” to the sub- 
continent, within two decades of the dynasty’s arrival in India the Mughal royal 
family had already begun to see itself as essentially Indian in character, proudly 
flaunting the wealth, power, and splendor afforded by their status as the rulers of 
Hindustan vis-a-vis other imperial rivals like the Ottomans and Safavids. If Babur 
and Humayun had shown an intense curiosity about India, from Akbar’s era on- 
ward the Mughal court oversaw a remarkable synthesis—not merely of the “Indian” 
and the “Islamic” worlds, but one that drew insight and inspiration from all of the 
multiple cultural vectors discussed earlier (and others besides), and wherein, by 
and large, the official position of the Mughal state was that no matter your regional, 
ethnic, linguistic, or sectarian identity, as long as you remained loyal to the state you 
were welcome in the empire and entitled to its protection. 


The (Theory and) Practice of the Mughal State 


But how did all of this really work in practice? It is one thing for the emperor and 
his inner circle to express a desire for civility, tolerance, and harmony, but actually 
building a state that encourages those ideals and adheres to them in practice is quite 
another matter entirely. To get some sense of how it all hung together, so to speak, 
we must also understand the basic principles of the Mughal military, economic, and 


36 See Alam 2004, 26-80. 
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governmental apparatus, for it is in the actual administration of the empire that the 
high-minded ideals of the court discussed in the previous section were experienced 
by the vast majority of ordinary imperial subjects. 

One of the more intriguing things about the historical trajectory of the Mughal 
Empire, as Jos Gommans has observed, is the relative speed with which, despite 
their (semi-)nomadic roots in Central Asia, they adapted to the Indian environ- 
ment and transformed into the (mostly) sedentary rulers of a massive agrarian 
economy.*” In military terms, the early Mughal army’s tactical advantages over the 
Delhi Sultans rested mainly on their expertise in horsemanship and mounted ar- 
chery, both skills that had been long developed on the Central Eurasian steppes 
and required considerable speed, mobility, and finesse. There has also been a long- 
standing view that the Mughals had an advantage over their Indian rivals in the 
use of gunpowder technologies, leading them to be labeled by Marshall Hodgson 
as one of the trio of so-called gunpowder empires that dominated the early 
modern Islamicate world (the other two being the Ottomans and Safavids).** But 
some more recent scholarship has begun to cast doubt on this thesis, in part be- 
cause firearms and artillery were not completely unknown to the Mughals’ rivals 
in the Indian subcontinent, and in any case it was not guns and cannons alone that 
accounted for the success of Mughal state-building efforts over the long term, even 
if they had a slight advantage at the beginning. Indeed, already by the middle of 
Akbar’s reign it was clear that the deployment of artillery and mounted archers 
that had proved so successful in pitched battles during the early campaigns under 
Babur and Humayun were inadequate for the kind of siege warfare that would be 
necessary to take many of the strategic forts further in the interior of the subcon- 
tinent during the next phase of Mughal expansion. Thus, as Pratyay Nath has re- 
cently argued, by the late 1560s the Mughals were already beginning to employ 
new tactics such as the use of Rajput intermediaries in their negotiations with rival 
powers in the subcontinent (often other Rajput chieftains), as well as substantial 
cash payments to the local craftsmen and laborers—wood cutters, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, stonemasons, builders, miners, porters, water carriers, tent-makers, 
leather workers, animal keepers, and the like—who built and maintained the in- 
frastructure for sieges in crucial campaigns in Chitor (1567-1568), Ranthambor 
(1569), and Kalinjar (1569). The Mughal army’s success at co-opting the non-elite 
but nonetheless “quasi-military” labor of such local populations suggests, as Nath 
points out, that “Mughal war-making and empire-building were probably far more 
broad-based and participatory processes—ones that involved very large sections of 
the South Asian population—than is usually acknowledged.” 


37 Gommans 2007. 

38 Hodgson 1974, 1-133. Cf. also the title of Streusand 2011 (Islamic Gunpowder Empires: Ottomans, 
Safavids, and Mughals). See also Khan 2004. 

° Nath 2018. For further details on Mughal military history, see also Gommans 2002; Nath 2019; De la 
Garza 2016. 
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Over time, the Mughal state, as well as many of its regional clients and eventual suc- 
cessor states, would also depend heavily on the circulatory networks of mobile peasant 
labor (both military and otherwise) that characterized socioeconomic life in early 
modern northern India, in which the agricultural communities of the Gangetic Plain 
and elsewhere also cultivated deep traditions of service (naukari) to military patrons 
in need of manpower, relationships that were often facilitated by local chieftains or, 
increasingly, middlemen taking advantage of the growing cash nexus of the Mughal 
economy overall.*° The Mughal military conquest of northern India was thus in many 
ways not exclusively “Mughal” at all, but rather a sustained partnership between 
Mughal elites and the broad array of Hindustani allies, service elites, middlemen, 
peasant-soldiers, and laborers who stood to benefit from the arrangement. 

This does not mean, of course, that Mughal expansionary campaigns were not 
sometimes accompanied by intense violence. As Nath observes, contemporary 
sources report, for instance, that scores of local workmen were killed daily by snipers 
during the construction of the siege works at Chitor, which suggests either that the 
Mughal salaries were simply too good to pass up, or that the local laborers loyalty to 
the Raja was not so intense that they were not willing to risk their lives for the other 
side (or some combination of both factors).4! We should also not lose sight of the 
fact that the Mughals themselves, even under Akbar (who is regularly viewed as the 
most benevolent and tolerant of all the Mughal rulers), could unleash tremendous 
punitive violence on those military adversaries and associated local populations who 
refused to submit. One of the more notorious examples of this was, again, the siege of 
Chitor, which ended with a brutal general massacre (gatl-i Gmm) on Akbar’s direct 
orders. This infamous episode notwithstanding, however, as Nath reminds us, such 
unrestrained punitive violence was the exception rather than the norm in Mughal 
history. Indeed, “imperial armies were specifically instructed not to commit such 
atrocities in the course of their campaigns [because] the empire always preferred to 
co-opt and absorb [its erstwhile adversaries] into its own officialdom” rather than 
annihilate them.” The two subsequent sieges at Ranthambor and Kalinjar—in which 
the garrisons surrendered, were treated kindly, and were immediately incorporated 
into the imperial apparatus—are cases in point. But how, then, were such defeated 
rivals actually absorbed into the Mughal imperium, and how did the Mughal state 
assure that it was in their political and economic interests to do so? 

When the Mughals conquered northern India, they assumed control of the ex- 
isting revenue system used by the erstwhile Delhi sultans, based on a system of land 
grants known as igfd‘s.*° Neither Babur nor Humayun had much of an opportunity 
to improve upon the existing system in their lifetimes, and thus, it was during the so- 
called Afghan interregnum under Sher Shah and especially his successor Islam Shah 


40 Kolff 1991, 2013. 

41 Nath 2018, 9-13. 

#2 Nath 2018, 5. 

‘8 For a general overview of the iqta‘ system in the Islamic world generally, see Tsugitaka 1997. For igta‘ in 
India, specifically, see, for instance, Habib 1982. 
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Suri (r. 1545-1554) that a concerted effort to improve and rationalize the revenue 
administration of northern India began in earnest.** They initiated land surveys, 
worked to organize the empire into provincial and district units, experimented with 
new accounting systems and coinage (including the first silver Rupee coins ever 
minted in India), as well as various other ways of trying to make the overall process 
of assessing and collecting taxes in the Indian countryside more efficient. But in the 
wake of Humayun’s reconquest of northern India in 1555, it soon became clear that 
yet further improvements to the system were definitely possible. 

A crucial transitional figure here is Raja Todar Mal (d. 1589), a Hindu who had 
served as an officer, administrator, and engineer under both Sher Shah and Islam 
Shah before entering Akbar’s service in the early 1560s.*° Todar Mal would serve 
in a variety of positions in Akbar’s government—including, eventually, chief fi- 
nance minister—in which capacity he emerged as one of the key figures respon- 
sible for planning and executing numerous administrative and economic reforms. 
Other important figures in this process were Iranian emigres like the finance officer 
Muzaffar Khan Turbati (d. 1580) and the influential polymath Mir Fath Allah Shirazi 
(d. 1589), who, even before joining the Mughal court, had been a noted member of 
a network of early modern Iranian intellectuals that Ali Anooshahr has described 
as the “Shiraz School” of scientists, philosophers, and scholar-administrators. The 
intellectuals associated with this school of thought cultivated a diverse curriculum 
of theoretical and applied sciences that went far beyond the “traditional” learning of 
religious ‘ulamd (such as Quranic exegesis, jurisprudence, and the like) to include 
subjects like logic, mathematics, astronomy, metaphysics, epistemology, political 
science, and other forms of “practical knowledge” (‘ilm-i amali) such as agricultural 
administration, irrigation, and attention to the welfare of farmers, peasants, and 
other rural folk.*° 

Together, Raja Todar Mal, Mir Fath Allah, and a handful of other influential min- 
isters helped conceive and implement a whole suite of reforms to the Mughal state's 
organization and administration over roughly the last three decades of the six- 
teenth century. One of the most important came to be known as the zabt (“manage- 
ment”) system, which introduced new guidelines and techniques for surveying the 
land and assessing taxes. Eventually, the entire empire was resurveyed down to the 
village and district level. New administrative positions were also created, such as 
the krori—that is, a revenue officer responsible for managing a set of districts whose 
total revenue amounted to 10 million copper coins (tankas). Meanwhile, to account 
for variable yields, tax districts began to be assessed based on actual productivity 
rather than mere comparability of size. But, in order to also account for variable 
productivity over time—whether due to new lands coming under cultivation, or 
crop rotations resulting in some lands lying fallow, or the inconsistencies of the 


44 For details, see Rahim 1961, 76-113. 

45 For details on Todar Mal’s life and career, see Das 1979. 

46 Anooshahr 2014. For an example of the continuing legacy of the Shiraz School in later Mughal politics, 
see Kinra 2016. 
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monsoon rains (which tend to be reliable over time, of course, but can vary consid- 
erably in intensity from year to year)—Akbar’s administrative team implemented 
a decennial (dahsdla) system, wherein tax assessments were based on the average 
annual yield as measured over a 10-year span. This meant, in practice, not just 
measuring and assessing the entire empire once, but doing so continuously, and 
maintaining seasonal data on crop yields, livestock herds, fruit orchard production, 
and the like, so that the numbers could be revised every decade or so. 

The idea was not simply for the Mughal state to maximize its extractive efficiency 
(though of course that was obviously an important consideration from the imperial 
perspective) but also for the state to be as fair as possible to the peasants, cultivators, 
and other local and provincial stakeholders such as the traditional landed gentry 
(or zamindars) so as to prevent the kind of resistance and rebellion that would both 
disrupt the economy and require additional time, energy, and resources to quell. To 
borrow a more recent terminology, the Mughals recognized that to the extent pos- 
sible, “manufacturing consent” among the peasants and local and provincial elites 
was simply better for business—and the stability of the empire—than exploiting 
them ruthlessly or imposing arbitrary tax burdens that they would realistically be 
unable to meet. As a result, many in the zamindar class were co-opted into the im- 
perial revenue collection effort as middlemen, leaving their hereditary claims to 
elite status in the prestige economy intact (albeit with complementary Mughal 
policies that were, at least in theory, designed to prevent them from exploiting the 
peasants). In turn, many of these local zamindars gained new sources of wealth in 
the real economy as Mughal markets and revenue collection became increasingly 
monetized over the next two centuries.*” 

‘The system was not foolproof, of course, and there is plenty of evidence over the 
long span of Mughal rule of periodic resistance from both peasants and zamindars. 
But generally speaking, it is nevertheless the case that one of the key factors in the 
Mughal Empire's long run of success was the energy and resources that it put toward 
ensuring that the zabt system was as regulated, rational, and yet supple as possible in 
adapting to local considerations and changing circumstances over time. To be sure, 
like most systems of government and taxation, the Mughal state was also not im- 
mune to inefficiency and corruption. For instance, according to some contemporary 
sources (e.g., the historian Badayuni) the kroris were notorious for sometimes taking 
advantage of their position to milk the system to their own personal advantage, es- 
pecially early on. But it is equally important to note that the overall logic of the zabt 
system was that responsibility for assessment and collection of taxes was to be in- 
creasingly diffused among an ever growing set of nested bureaucratic hierarchies 


47 The contrast with the East India Company’s inflexibility in such matters is perhaps instructive. Indeed, 
already in 1772, Company official Alexander Dow acknowledged that one reason the British were having 
difficulty in maintaining the prosperity of Bengal was that they were “more rigid than the Moguls” had been 
in the collection of revenue, and had “encroached on [the] privileges” the local population and landed gentry 
had previously enjoyed (Dow 1772, xliii-xliv)—a situation that only worsened after Cornwallis’s so-called 
permanent settlement in 1793. 
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whose jurisdictions often overlapped with one another, which in time created 
certain “checks and balances” on the power of individual collectors to exploit the 
masses. Peasants, or the local zamindars who sometimes served as intermediaries 
between the peasants and the state, could always appeal to different agents of the 
state, or higher-ups in the provincial government—and sometimes even all the way 
to the emperor himself—for justice. Mughal officials also underwent routine perfor- 
mance reviews, and we have plenty of evidence that those who were caught abusing 
their position were reprimanded (or worse) for jeopardizing the state’s image as a 
protector of its subjects. Moreover, it is not as if the system was just set up by Akbar 
and his ministers and then left to run automatically (as some modern historians have 
implied).** On the contrary, there were continuing efforts under later emperors and 
administrators to adjust the system according to changing circumstances.” 

The zabt system also had other important knock-on effects on Mughal society. 
Perhaps most notable among these was the way that the changes in the adminis- 
trative culture also transformed the literary culture of northern India through the 
spread of Persian literacy after it was made, about halfway through Akbar’s reign, the 
official language of Mughal administration. The new zabt regulations necessitated 
an enormous boost in skilled manpower, record-keeping capacity, and organiza- 
tion, all of which would obviously be more efficiently conducted in one administra- 
tive idiom. Crop statistics and district accounts now had to be collected, recorded, 
indexed, and reduplicated annually, and then archived in such a way that they could 
be accessed and recalculated every few years. These records began to be kept in du- 
plicate and in some cases even triplicate at the district, provincial, and central level, 
resulting in a surge in what we might nowadays call “public sector” jobs: scribes, 
clerks, secretaries, accountants, and other low-level bureaucrats employed up and 
down the entire chain of Mughal governance to collect all these statistics and main- 
tain the account ledgers. Qualified regulators were also needed, obviously, to oversee 
the fiscal system overall, and provincial army commanders (faujdars), local sheriffs 
(kotwals), magistrates (shiqdars), jurists (qazis), revenue officials (amils, mustaufis, 
karkuns, qaningos, etc.), scribes/clerks (nawisandas, katibs), more highly skilled 
secretaries (dabirs, munshis), and various other types of officials and bureaucrats all 
had their part to play in the larger panoply of Mughal governmentality. 

While it is true that some aspects of the Mughal state bureaucracy during this 
period have been criticized in modern historiography for having been overly 
convoluted and sometimes redundant,*° there was also a method to some of this 


48 Cf. for instance, M. Athar Ali’s comment that “the Mughal Polity, so long as it functioned with any effec- 
tiveness, say, until the early years of the eighteenth century, continued basically with the organizational forms 
that Akbar instituted” (Ali 1985, xi). 

* Tt should be noted, however, that adjustments to the system were not always salutary for the empire. 
Indeed, it has been convincingly argued that certain changes to the land assignment (jagir) system in the early 
eighteenth century, which made them more hereditary/proprietary than in earlier times, were a key factor in 
weakening the imperial state over the long term (Alam 1986, 124-133 et passim). 

°° For instance, the recent biographer of Shah Jahan who derides the Mughal state’s “pedantic quadruplicate 
bureaucracy” (Nicoll 2009, ix). 
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redundancy—again, a logic of “checks and balances” as it were. Everyone with some 
measure of power and authority was answerable to someone, whether horizontally, 
i.e., to someone else who had a complementary role with an overlapping jurisdic- 
tion, or vertically, ie., to a higher authority up the chain of command, all the way 
to the emperor himself. And thus, in cases of abuse of power or official corruption, 
local peasants, producers, and other subjects always had some alternative official 
with whom they could at least lodge complaints and seek some form of redress.°! 
To meet this increased demand for service elites, Akbar also instituted signifi- 
cant educational reforms under the direction of Mir Fathullah Shirazi (d. 1589), 
widening access to schools and making specific adjustments to the Persian-medium 
curriculum of instruction that would prepare students for careers in the Mughal 
administrative service. The syllabus was wide-ranging: besides a healthy dose of 
history and the Persian literary classics like Sa‘di’s Gulistan and Bustan, students 
were trained in a variety of secular topics “which included ethics (akhlaq), arith- 
metic (hisab), notations peculiar to arithmetic (siyaq), agriculture (falahat), meas- 
urement (masdahat), geometry, astronomy, physiognomy, household economy 
(tadbir-i manzil), the rules of government (siydsat-i mudun), medicine, logic, 
mathematics (riydzi) and physical and metaphysical (tabi and Ilahi) sciences.” 
Theology was conspicuously absent from this curriculum, and in any case the point 
was not to proselytize and convert, but rather to train recruits in a neutral, universal 
language of Mughal administration. This, no doubt, is one of the reasons that by 
the end of the seventeenth century the majority of clerks, scribes, and secretaries in 
the Mughal administration were Hindus, many of them serving in extremely high 
positions. Some, like Chandar Bhan Brahman (d. ca. 1670), who served under three 
different emperors, were also accomplished literati in their own right; and most had 
an official rank, or mansab, within the Mughal military-political hierarchy. For in- 
stance, as of 1655-1656 cz the Hindu finance officer Rai (later Raja) Raghu Nath 
(d. 1664)—who served for a time as interim prime minister (wazir) during Shah 
Jahan’s reign, and would later be promoted to wazir in his own right for most of the 
first decade of Aurangzeb’s—held the respectable rank of 1,000 zat/400 sawar.°? 
The introduction of this hierarchical matrix of decimal ranks known as the 
mansabdari (“rank-holding”) system was yet another part of Akbar’s larger reorgani- 
zation of the rights, duties, and privileges of the aristocracy and other members of the 
state apparatus. All participants in the Mughal state, from defeated kings and other 
dignitaries who were now incorporated into the Mughal political system, all the way 
down to minor provincial secretaries and other bureaucrats were assigned a numer- 
ical rank, or mansab, that indexed their place in the political hierarchy. Toward the 
end of the sixteenth century, a further refinement was introduced whereby (as in 
the example of Raja Raghu Nath’s rank mentioned in the previous paragraph) each 


51 For example, see the anecdote related in Eaton 1993, 179-183. 

>? Alam 1998, 326-327. For another example of the type of education expected of a Mughal bureaucratic 
official, see Kinra 2019. 

3 Athar Ali 1985, 294. For further details on Raghu Nath’s career, see Kinra 2015, 80-82. 
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mansab ranking would have two numerical components: one that indicated the 
official’s personal status (zat), and another that reflected their military capability 
(sawar)—or, more precisely, the size of the military retinue they were expected to 
maintain should they be called upon to assist the imperial army in a campaign. 

Even poets got a rank. And the logic, particularly in the context of a multilin- 
gual, multiethnic, multi-religious environment like India, was consonant with the 
various other Mughal policies designed to fashion an imperial culture wherein the 
ties of political solidarity could transcend more parochial considerations like a 
person's tribe, ethnicity, regional attachments, or religious persuasion. Suddenly, 
being from a particular place or holding a particular sectarian affiliation meant 
less in terms of assuring one’s status, rights, and privileges than demonstrating 
one’s loyalty to the salt of the emperor and one’s capabilities in serving the state. 
It was an elegant means for enlisting defeated rivals (such as, say, Rajput kings) 
and talented subjects from virtually any background (such as, say, Iranian poets 
or Brahman, khatri, and kdyastha administrators) in the imperial project—saying 
to their subjects, in effect: regardless of your religion, regardless of your native 
tongue, and regardless of where you come from, show allegiance to the Mughal 
state and you will be considered one of us, with all the rights and privileges that 
entails, and a ranking (mansab) commensurate with your social status and value 
to the state. 

Meanwhile, in an adaptation of the old igta‘ system, the most elite military and 
political mansabdars were typically given land assignments (now known as jdgirs) 
in lieu of—or sometimes as a supplement to—a cash salary. The holder of such an 
assignment, or jdgirdar, was expected to help govern the land in question on be- 
half of the emperor, and ensure the efficient administration and collection of tax 
revenue, in exchange for which they were allowed to keep a certain regulated per- 
centage of the surplus revenue to support their household, to superintend the 
functions of local government for which they were responsible, and, significantly, 
to maintain a military contingent commensurate with their status and obligations 
to the emperor (This is where the sawar—literally, “horseman’—part of the mansab 
ranking came into play). 

However, although the Mughal jagirdars had certain governing responsibilities 
in the territories assigned to them, they did not have absolute jurisdiction—far from 
it. For one thing, except in the case of certain Rajputs whose hereditary royal claims 
were acknowledged through what were called “homeland assignments” (watan 
jagirs), most jagir assignments were temporary—usually only two to three years be- 
fore the jagirddr was rotated to another location. Moreover, the land assignments 
themselves were based purely on revenue districts that did not necessarily map onto 
the political subdivisions of the empire. To administer the latter jurisdictions, there 
was an additional layer of military, political, and administrative bureaucracy which 
governed at the provincial, district, and town levels: provincial governors (subadars), 
revenue Officers (mils), army superintendents (faujdars), judges (qazis), officers in 
charge of charitable endowments (sadrs), sheriffs (kotwals), and the like. All were 
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answerable either directly or indirectly to the central administration, and ultimately 
to the emperor himself. 

Such officials were also given direct guidance on how to behave, and how to 
govern, through periodic memoranda called dastir al-amals. A particularly mem- 
orable example of one such memorandum from March 1594 instructs provincial 
amils and other officials on everything from what they should be reading (“books 


on ethics and good morals such as Akhldq-i Nasiri; etc.), to how to comport them- 
selves with dignity and moderation. Thus, the officer: 


should not swear .. . should not accustom himself to expressing bad words or 
abusing any person, for this is a mean habit. . . Sleep and food should not exceed 
the limits. .. As far as possible they should not postpone the day’s work to the 
night. .. Should not joke or laugh too much... 


Or, with regard to the proper administration of justice: 


[He] Should distinguish in a subtle way which fault is pardonable or can be ignored 
and which needs investigation, announcement, and punishment . .. Should make 
suitable enquiries before awarding punishment to people because the reports may 
be incorrect as slanderers and deceitful persons are numerous, and the righteous 
and truthful are rare... Acceptance of apologies and overlooking faults should 
be a part of [the official’s] nature, [for] ‘to err is human? and no one is without 
fault... The punishment [of] people is in fact one of the most delicate acts of state- 
craft and should be tackled wisely and cautiously .. . 


Akbar also made clear that his officers were expected to cultivate an atmosphere of 
tolerance and respect for learning, directing that they “should not interfere with re- 
ligious matters, customs or beliefs of people . . . [and should] try to popularise philos- 
ophy, learning, skills and acquisition of knowledge so that talents do not disappear from 
amongst the people.” And, on a related note, the memo spoke eloquently of the officers’ 
obligation to promote the general welfare impartially, without regard to personal gain: 


The best service to God in this world is the growth of relations and the accom- 
plishment of works of people’s welfare which they should perform without re- 
gard to personal friendship, enmity, or relation .. . [they should be helpful] to the 
poor and the downtrodden, particularly the retired and recluses. . . Should entrust 
the safety of roads to God-fearing courageous persons and should obtain their 
reports from time to time, for the essence of sovereignty and leadership lay in the 
watchmanship and the protection of subjects.*4 


Although it would be naive for us to pretend that all Mughal officials always lived up 
to such high standards of conduct—indeed, we know that they didn't—nevertheless, 


°4 All excerpts in this paragraph are quoted as translated in Haidar 1998, 79-88. 
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the clear articulation of these principles, coming directly from the emperor, 
provides an important window into the sort of values the court sought to promote 
and inculcate in those tasked with representing it on the ground at the provincial 
and local levels. Note, too, that although the memo was distributed on Akbar’s or- 
ders, it was actually written by his renowned courtier, confidant, and biographer, 
Abu al-Fazl ibn Mubarak (d. 1602), and also included in the latter’s collection of let- 
ters and other miscellaneous prose writings (insh@). This collection was considered 
to be a model of early modern Indo-Persian prose style well into the nineteenth 
century, and as such was practically required reading for any member (or even 
aspiring member) of the Mughal intelligentsia more broadly. Thus, the memo- 
randum, and the message that it tried to convey, continued to circulate far beyond 
Mughal officialdom, indeed throughout the Indo-Persian world, long after Akbar’s 
reign had ended. 


The Mughal Economy 


Another important feature of Akbar’s memorandum to his officers is the specific 
directives he gives the latter regarding economic matters, particularly the em- 
phasis on actions designed to enhance the agrarian economy. Indeed, as diverse as 
it was, the Mughal elite was miniscule relative to the overall population of northern 
India, meaning that of necessity it had to work productively with a diverse range 
of provincial and local intermediaries in order to function. Outright coercion was 
rarely effective, or, for that matter, good for business. And thus, great effort was 
expended on getting the landed gentry of the countryside, the so-called zamindars, 
not only to cooperate in revenue collection, but also to make it worth their while 
to do so through a pragmatic mixture of symbolic recognition of their status, fi- 
nancial incentives, the drawing of contracts that acknowledged their property 
claims, respect for local customs and traditions, charitable endowments for reli- 
gious institutions (including Hindu temples and other non-Muslim institutions, in 
addition to Sufi shrines and monasteries), and the like. 

Of course, these efforts did not always work, and there are no doubt many 
instances in the historical record of zamindars who resisted the Mughal state's 
encroachment on their areas of traditional influence, as well as armed resistance 
from peasants and cultivators who objected when tax burdens were set too high, 
or provincial Mughal officials abused their authority by engaging in corruption or 
exploitation. But overall the approach was extremely successful, in no small part 
because, as noted earlier, the state worked to make the tax burden relatively fair, 
flexible, and rational, and to punish corruption when it occurred so as to give local 
zamindars, rural peasants, and the residents of market towns and other provincial 
urban centers a clear sense that Mughal sovereignty was legitimate and their rule 
was just. Indeed, Akbar specifically directed that his officials “should not collect 
grains from ra’iyats [that is, the peasant cultivators] with the intention of hoarding 
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and for making prices rise,” adding later that while it was the duty of Mughal sheriffs 
to be aware of the general financial situation of those under their jurisdiction so as 
to be able to recognize when people were spending beyond their ordinary means 
(an obvious sign of corrupt or otherwise criminal behavior) the emperor adds an 
important caveat: “This enquiry should be treated as part of administrative duty to 
be performed with righteousness and good intentions and should not be utilised as 
a means of extorting illegal gratifications.”°° 

Mughal taxation, moreover, was never a fixed proposition. We have already 
noted that from the late sixteenth century onward the assessment of tax burdens 
was based on decennial average yields, often calculated in consultation with the 
local zamindars and cultivators who provided the actual data for the state’s ledgers. 
This alone lent an inherent flexibility to the system, but it was supple in other ways 
as well. For instance, the zabt system included specific categories of offsets for years 
when the harvests were lower than expected, as well as tax incentives designed to 
encourage greater local investment in agricultural capacity. Akbar alludes directly 
to one such policy in the memorandum discussed previously when he instructs his 
officers to take “measures to develop agriculture by encouraging the ra’iyat and by 
giving them taqawi so that the villages and towns may flourish and multiply year by 
year.’°© Here taqawi refers to a type of loan, from the state’s own coffers, advanced to 
peasants and cultivators to pay for seed, acquire equipment for tillage, or otherwise 
expand their agricultural capacity. In the same vein, financial assistance was some- 
times provided by the state in times of agricultural distress, whether due to poor 
monsoons, infestation, or some other ecological threat to the harvest.*” 

Another specific way that agricultural capacity could be expanded was through 
the clearing of forests, known as jangal-bari, and the conversion of these and other 
uncultivated areas into productive lands. The Mughal state not only approved of such 
activity, they actively promoted it, providing tax deductions and other incentives to 
encourage zamindars and cultivators who undertook such work. Indeed, according 
to the noted economic historian Rajat Datta, “massive concessions, including pro- 
prietary rights, were given to such agrarian pioneers.’*® These property rights were 
typically recorded in contracts sometimes known as khatt-i qabiiliyat (“letters of 
agreement”) or other types of official documentation that could later be used in 
the settlement of disputes over inheritance, property boundaries, and so on. The 
state also tried to accommodate different forms of payment. Thus, even as it worked 
strenuously to regularize currency and increase the overall monetization of the 
economy, the Mughal state continued for a long time to accept tax payments “in 
kind” (ie., in the form of agricultural produce, and even livestock), with the choice 
usually left up to the taxpayer. This “principle of choice,” as Datta explains, “was 
meant to accommodate a wide range of revenue-payers, many of whom did not 


55 Quoted as translated in Haidar 1998, 83-84. 
56 Quoted as translated in Haidar 1998, 81. 

57 Haidar 1998, 87n12. 

58 Datta 2013, 494. 
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have the wherewithal to pay in hard money.’ Over the course of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, of course, cash transactions grew increasingly into the 
norm all the way through the chain of suppliers, middlemen, tax collectors, and 
a growing class of bankers, rent farmers, and other financiers. But the willing- 
ness of the Mughal state to be rather laissez-faire on certain economic matters— 
establishing clear norms and expectations, and crafting policies designed to achieve 
specific economic ends, but also allowing a certain leeway in terms of how local 
actors actually adapted to the zabt regulations—was a key to its long-term stability 
and success. Such “pragmatic flexibilities,” Datta argues, are what helped the state 
to manage its expansion effectively “without having to displace local institutional 
and social agencies,” even as it engaged in vigorous (and sometimes even coercive) 
forms of “fiscal streamlining.” 

As noted earlier, these policies were not solely a product of Akbar’s vaunted 
“golden age” of reforms, but rather received continuous refinement as part of the on- 
going Mughal strategy of governance. Later commentators have detailed the active 
role taken, for instance, by Shah Jahan (r. 1628-1658) and his ministers in working 
to improve the revenue system,°! and we even find the infamously Shari‘a-minded 
Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707) issuing detailed yet pragmatic directives regarding how 
his officials were to manage tax policy, revenue collection, and their duties at the 
local and provincial level. 

This period also saw the agrarian countryside of northern India grow increas- 
ingly integrated into the economies of major urban centers like Delhi, Agra, and 
Lahore (as well as important provincial centers like Murshidabad, Lucknow, etc.) 
via a sophisticated network of roads, bazaars, and the postal system. This allowed 
agricultural products, cloth, crafts, and other artisanal goods to circulate exten- 
sively within the subcontinent for consumption in Mughal cities and courts, but 
there was also a considerable outflow of such goods destined for export to other 
parts of India and/or into the larger global economy. Such commercial flows were 
facilitated, in turn, by a growing class of middlemen, financiers, and banking firms 
that began over the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to insert it- 
self more and more into the basic process of Mughal tax collection through revenue 
farming, loans to zamindars and cultivators, and other instruments of finance and 
credit that linked Mughal India’s economy to that of the wider Indian Ocean world. 
A raft of research in recent decades by scholars like C. A. Bayly, John Richards, 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Prasannan Parthasarathi, and Rajat Datta, who were them- 
selves building on earlier work by K. N. Chaudhuri, Om Prakash, and Ashin Das 


» Datta 2013, 491-492. 

6 Datta 2013, 491. 

6! For details, see Kinra 2015. 

© See, for instance, the discussion of a 1668-1669 cE farman in Islam 1978. Notably, as Islam points out, in 
a number of significant respects Aurangzeb’s directives favored a certain pragmatism (both in their idiom and 
their substance) even where Mughal policy diverged from or otherwise had no specific basis in the Shari'a, 
despite the farman in question being written at the same time that the exhaustive compilation of Islamic juris- 
prudence commissioned by the emperor, known as the Fatawa-yi Alamgiri, was nearing completion. 
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Gupta, has highlighted the complexity and sophistication of these Indian Ocean 
trading networks, as well as the role of the Mughals and their coastal client states in 
both facilitating and profiting from them. 


The Arts and Sciences 


One could not possibly hope to adequately summarize all of the extraordinary 
developments in early modern South Asian literary, artistic, and scientific culture 
under the Mughals in such a short space, even if this entire chapter were devoted 
to the subject. But the main thing for the non-specialist to know is that Mughal pa- 
tronage was extensive and eclectic in the extreme. 

In terms of literature, although Babur’s native tongue had been Chaghtai 
Turkish, by Akbar’s reign Persian had become the primary language of Mughal lit- 
erary and political culture, and all the various branches of Persian poetry and prose 
flourished during this period.® But the Mughals also patronized many literati and 
intellectuals who wrote in other languages, most notably Sanskrit and various 
forms of Hindi (including the register of “Hindi” that would eventually come to be 
called “Urdu”). Regional vernacular literatures in languages like Bengali, Punjabi, 
and Gujarati also flourished during this period, as did the mystical and devotional 
literary traditions associated with many of these regional linguistic registers. It 
was not uncommon, moreover, for literati of this period to work in multiple lan- 
guages, leading to considerable cross-pollination of styles, idioms, and imagery 
across linguistic registers, as well as bold experimentation within existing literary 
traditions. Indeed, as a number of recent scholars have noted, these combined 
trends converged to produce a notable consciousness of, and value placed on, new- 
ness and originality in various Indian literary cultures during this period. 

This experimental wave in Mughal literary culture(s) did not mean, however, 
that the court was uninterested in the classics. Texts from the Persian classical tra- 
dition were widely read at the Mughal court (and among the urbane intelligentsia 
more generally), and lavishly illustrated manuscripts of many of these texts were 
commissioned not only by the royal family, but also by wealthy and influential 
members of the nobility. The court also encouraged a robust culture of translation, 
most famously with regard to Persian translations of Sanskrit classical texts such as 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana, but also vernacular literary and spiritual texts in 
Braj Bhasha, Awadhi, and other Indian vernaculars. This interest in translating Indic 
texts has often been viewed somewhat instrumentally in modern scholarship— 
ie., as a form of cultural “outreach,” as it were, to India’s Hindu population—but it 
should be noted that the interest in such ancient wisdom was part of a broader pat- 
tern of antiquarianism at the Mughal court, one that also included curiosity about 
pre-Islamic Persianate traditions, early Islam, the Greco-Hellenic legacy, and even 


63 See for instance Alam 1998, 2003, 2004, 115-140; Kinra 2011, 2015; Sharma 2017. 
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Christian traditions. This antiquarian tendency even extended into disciplines like 
philology, for instance in treatises like Farhang-i Jahangiri (1608), which was ex- 
plicitly compiled, so the author tells us, in order to recuperate antiquated Persian 
idioms and usages that were common in the classical canon but had become diffi- 
cult to comprehend by Mughal times. 

Also very common at the Mughal court, and in Mughal intellectual culture 
more broadly, was a keen interest in the study of comparative religions. One sees 
this in the many well-known dialogues between members of the royal family and 
various Sufis, bhakti saints, Hindu yogis, Jain monks, Jesuit padres, and other ec- 
centric religious figures, but also in the production of scholarship on comparative 
religions such as the celebrated courtier Abu al-Fazl’s Ain-i Akbari, which included 
an extensive investigation into the various sects, castes, and religious traditions of 
India, or the Dabistan-i Mazahib (“School of Religions”), which also examined mul- 
tiple religious traditions then current in India, including not just multiple forms 
of Hinduism and Islam, but also Christianity, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and a 
number of other heterodox and/or devotional cults. Of course, the most famous 
example of this tendency in Mughal intellectual culture after Akbar himself is that 
of Shah Jahan’s eldest son Dara Shukoh, who not only patronized translations of 
major Sanskrit works such as the Upanishads, but also wrote provocative religio- 
philosophical treatises in his own right, such as Majma‘ al-Bahrayn (“The Meeting 
of the Two Oceans”), which sought to reconcile the theological and metaphysical 
principles of the two “oceans” of Hinduism and Islam. 

Though much of this is known to Mughal specialists, many of these aspects of 
Mughal cultural history have been surprisingly little studied in modern scholarship, 
and thus, unfortunately, are quite poorly understood among the broader public and 
in modern South Asian cultural memory more generally. Of course, in modern 
times the Mughals are arguably most famous for their extraordinary legacy in the 
visual arts, especially painting and architecture. But, as scholars like Katherine 
Butler Brown [now Schofield] have reminded us, they were also keen patrons of 
music, as was the Mughal nobility more generally. And we would be remiss if we did 
not note, however briefly, that interest in various theoretical and applied sciences 
such as astronomy, medicine, botany, veterinary sciences, and philology remained 
vigorous among Mughal intellectuals throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Indeed, it is seldom acknowledged, but no less true, that Mughal schol- 
arship in some of these disciplines became important source material for the later 
generations of European colonial administrators and orientalists in the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries—an important dimension of modern global 
intellectual history more generally, the story of which remains fully to be written. 


64 For Dara’s life and intellectual career, see Hasrat 1982; Husain 2002; and the comprehensive recent study 
Gandhi 2020. For a critique, however, of the ways in which modern historiography treats Akbar and Dara 
Shukoh as exceptional in this regard, see Kinra 2009, 2013, and 2015, 240-285. 
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How did the Mughal Empire go from one of the most powerful polities in South 
Asian (and arguably global) history, ca. 1650 cz, to barely a shell of itself roughly 
a century later? For many modern historians and other commentators, the answer 
to this question has often been fairly simple: Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir (r. 1658-1707) 
deserves the lion’s share of the blame. Though he is often characterized as the last of 
the so-called Great Mughals, Aurangzeb is nevertheless viewed in almost uniformly 
negative terms in modern historiography and cultural memory, based largely on 
the idea that his reign witnessed a “return to orthodoxy,” one that veered away from 
the pluralistic policies of his predecessors, thus alienating key Mughal allies (es- 
pecially Rajputs and other Hindus), provoking rebellions and other forms of in- 
stability, and, in turn, creating the political vacuum into which the nascent British 
colonial state would eventually intervene from the 1750s onward. 

In this narrative, then, nearly all of South Asia’s modern woes—from the polit- 
ical turmoil of the eighteenth century and the indignities of British colonial rule, 
to modern Hindu-Muslim antagonism, the 1947 partition of the subcontinent, 
and the mass violence associated with it—can be traced back to Aurangzebs al- 
leged zealotry. And the power of this modern narrative is only heightened when 
Aurangzeb’s personality is contrasted (as it usually is) with that of his older and 
more “liberal” brother Dara Shukoh (d. 1659), who winds up being portrayed as 
a kind of tragic, even saintly, figure whose more tolerant outlook could have saved 
the empire (and by extension the nation) if only he could have secured the throne 
instead of his wily and orthodox rival. 

Recent scholarship, however, has begun to revise our understanding not only of 
Aurangzeb and Dara Shukoh themselves, but also of the entire period (ca. 1650- 
1800), adding a lot more nuance to the old caricature of Mughal decline as simply a 
question of Aurangzeb’s “orthodoxy” and its after-effects. Munis Faruqui has shown, 
for instance, that there was a great deal of complexity to Aurangzeb’s admittedly rather 
stern personality, as well as many layers to his fraught relationship with his father 
Shah Jahan and his brother Dara (not to mention other members of the royal family). 
Moreover, by the standards of Mughal-Timurid princely norms, Aurangzeb was ac- 
tually far more successful at preparing himself to rule—from building networks and 
alliances, to governing frontier provinces and leading successful military campaigns— 
than Dara, who, it must be acknowledged, was chronically ineffective in such crucial 
features of the exercise of princely power.® Meanwhile, while it is no doubt true that 


65 Fora more detailed critique of this conventional wisdom, see Kinra 2009, 2013. And to any who doubt the 
persistence of such counterfactual longings in modern India, consider that even as I was writing this chapter, 
Twitter user Shalini Agarwal (@ShaliniAgarwal9), a teacher from Gurgaon, directed the following query 
to my colleague Audrey Truschke: “Have wondered many a times, how different would History have been if 
Dara Shikoh would have become the Emperor instead of Aurangzeb? What do you think @AudreyTruschke” 
(April 10, 2018; https://twitter.com/ShaliniA garwal9/status/983693258382630912). For a comprehensive 
modern biography of Dara Shukoh, see Gandhi 2020. On Aurangzeb, see Faruqui 2011; Truschke 2017. 

66 Faruqui 2011, 2012. 
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Aurangzeb was more conventionally pious than most family members and imperial 
predecessors, the exact relationship between his personal piety and his policies is less 
clear. For instance, his notorious destruction of the Keshav Rai temple in Mathura 
(1670) and the Vishveshvar temple in Banaras (1669) could certainly, and to some 
extent justifiably, be interpreted as a sign of Aurangzeb’s orthodox inclinations. But it 
must also be remembered that the two sites in question both had clear and direct pa- 
tronage links to Aurangzeb’s political adversaries.°’ Moreover, in the case of Banaras, 
as elsewhere in India, there is quite a bit of evidence that Aurangzeb not only tolerated, 
but also actively patronized other Hindu institutions such as the Jangambadi muth, 
the Kumaraswamy muth, and the Kedar temple.°* Thus, whatever his personal beliefs, 
Aurangzebs policies toward Hindu practices and institutions of worship in Banaras 
and elsewhere are best described, as Madhuri Desai has recently observed, as “varied 
and contradictory” rather than consistently antagonistic.” 

Another example of Aurangzeb’s more notoriously “bigoted” acts was his de- 
cision to reimpose the jizya tax on non-Muslims in 1679. But note that he didn't 
take this step until some 20 years into his reign, suggesting that it was not some 
innate zeal for Islamic orthodoxy that prompted it but rather more specific, imme- 
diate considerations (including financial considerations). It was, therefore, perhaps 
not as much of a knee-jerk discriminatory gesture as it might at first appear.”° The 
rate of the tax varied according to one’s ability to pay, and there were also multiple 
exceptions built into the edict—e.g., exempting the poor, the unemployed, the in- 
firm, and so on, from payment altogether—and in any case, the decision was later 
rescinded by one of Aurangzeb’s successors in 1720, so it is a bit hard to judge any 
long-term effects of the policy on social unrest in early modern South Asia generally. 
Another good example is the common complaint that Aurangzeb “banned music” 
on account of his religious zeal. But, as Katherine Butler Brown [now Schofield] has 
shown, Aurangzeb’s distaste for hearing and patronizing music later in life had less 
to do with religious conviction than other personal factors. More importantly, he 
appears to have made no effort to prevent others (including members of his own 
family and inner circle) from continuing to lavish patronage on court musicians. It 
is thus more than a bit ironic, as Schofield observes, that classical Hindustani and 


67 The Mughal-era Keshav Rai temple in Mathura had originally been built by Bir Singh Bundela (a Rajput 
ruler whose house had had a fraught relationship even with Aurangzeb’s predecessors), and had been directly 
patronized by Dara Shukoh, Aurangzeb’s older brother and erstwhile rival for the throne. Indeed, the first act 
of vandalism of the temple ordered by Aurangzeb was the dismantling in 1666 of a large decorative railing that 
had been personally gifted by Dara. The rest of the temple was taken down only four years later in 1670, and 
that too in the context of an ongoing Jat peasant rebellion in the area. (For some additional details, see Kinra 
2015, 48-49.) Meanwhile, in the case of Banaras, the network of pundits associated with the Vishveshvar 
temple (destroyed in 1669) also had connections to Dara Shukoh, and, perhaps even more significantly, ex- 
tensive ties to Maharashtra, where a serious challenge to Aurangzeb’s authority was developing at that very 
moment under the aegis of the Maratha warrior Shivaji Bhonsle (on whom, see Laine 2003). For details on 
Banaras-Maharashtra pundit networks, see O'Hanlon 2010, 2011. And for a more general interrogation of the 
question of temple destruction in India, see Eaton 2000. 

68 Desai 2017, 52. 

Desai 2017, 51-56. 

70 More scholarship on such questions is surely needed, but for a somewhat dated yet detailed and sober 
assessment of the entire issue, see, for instance, Chandra 1969. 
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other regional musical traditions didn't just survive, but in fact flourished, during 
an era when many people assume them to have been “banned.””! 

Again, none of this is to deny that Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir was, in fact, much more 
conventionally pious—even orthodox—than his predecessors (or successors, for 
that matter). It is simply to caution that the relationship between his piety, his poli- 
tics, his imperial policies, and their long-term ramifications is far more complex and 
poorly understood than a lot of modern historiography and commentary allows. 

So, if Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir’s religious leanings are inadequate as an explanation 
for Mughal decline, then what happened? One important military-political factor 
was Aurangzeb’ relentless pursuit of expansionary campaigns in the Deccan, es- 
pecially in the second half of his reign. Most of the major powers in the southern 
part of India—such as the sultanates of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, and Golconda— 
had already been brought into a subordinate position vis-a-vis the Mughal state, 
even before Aurangzeb came to power. Indeed, as a prince, Aurangzeb himself had 
twice served as the Mughal governor/viceroy in the Deccan (1636-1644, and then 
again in 1652-1657).” But once he came to the throne he seemed determined to 
annex the Deccan sultanates formally once and for all, and the energy and resources 
expended on these campaigns created a significant strain on Mughal manpower 
and resources, to say nothing of the treasury. 

Meanwhile, during the early decades of Aurangzeb’ reign there were notable 
challenges on some of the empire’s other frontiers, both internal and peripheral— 
for instance, a major campaign on the eastern frontiers of Assam and Arakan in the 
1660s, a Pashtun rebellion on the northwestern frontier in the 1670s, and “internal” 
rebellions among disaffected Jat peasants in the late 1660s/early 1670s and erstwhile 
Rajput allies in the 1680s.’° This Rajput affair, in fact, although initially precipitated 
by a local succession dispute, soon coalesced into a full-blown rebellion led by 
Prince Muhammad Akbar (1657-1706), who, in alliance with the Rathore Rajputs 
of Jodhpur and the Sisodias of Mewar, directly—but ultimately unsuccessfully— 
challenged his father for the throne.”4 Complicating matters even further, this pe- 
riod also witnessed the founding in 1674 of an assertive new Maratha regional state 
in southwestern India under the dynamic leader Shivaji Bhonsle (d. 1680). (In fact, 
it was here, to the court of one of Shivaji’s successors, that Prince Akbar initially fled 
after his failed rebellion, before eventually departing for asylum at the Safavid court 
in Persia.) This nascent Maratha state has an exceedingly complex history all its 
own, as does its entangled relationship with the Mughal state. But suffice it to say, by 
the mid-eighteenth century the so-called Maratha Confederacy would emerge as 
one of the most powerful successors to Mughal supremacy in South Asia. 

These were just a few of the challenges to centralized Mughal rule that arose 
during Aurangzebs reign, but ultimately it was the Deccan campaigns that appear to 
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have had the most enduring negative consequences, overextending the Mughal mil- 
itary, political, administrative, and economic systems to a point of dangerous vul- 
nerability. As Munis Faruqui sums up: “Although Awrangzib succeeded in pushing 
the Mughal Empire’s physical frontiers to their limits, the imperial military forces 
and administration were seriously degraded in the process. . .. Ultimately, decades 
of warfare against shifting alliances of Marathas, Berads, and Telugus stymied the 
consolidation of imperial control over the south, led to plummeting morale in the 
Mughal ranks, and irrevocably damaged the long-standing aura of Mughal military 
invincibility?’> One could add, moreover, that Aurangzeb’s insistence on person- 
ally commanding these campaigns had left a significant leadership vacuum back in 
the northern Mughal heartland. He left for the Deccan in 1682, never to return to 
Delhi; and thus, for the last 25 years of his reign, the core Mughal territories of the 
Gangetic Plain had to be governed essentially in absentia. 

All of this came at a time, moreover, when other long-term structural factors 
were beginning to put a strain on Mughal authority. One such baseline factor was 
the economy, which had become increasingly monetized over the course of the six- 
teenth and especially the seventeenth centuries. A practical effect of this shift was 
to put growing power in the hands of merchant and banking networks, many of 
them connected to regional elites and power brokers who increasingly relied on such 
networks to finance their military and revenue collection operations. These com- 
mercial classes had profited immensely from Mughal policies that had emphasized 
the building and securing of trade networks, both within India (i.e., connecting 
ports and provincial cultivating areas to regional market towns and, in turn, to 
major urban centers) and globally, via the booming early modern trade in Indian 
spices, textiles, jewels, saltpeter (for gunpowder), and other commodities destined 
for export markets. As Christopher Bayly has demonstrated, these networks, and the 
commercial patterns they engendered, long outlasted the Mughal Empire itself and 
endured even into the colonial (and arguably postcolonial) eras of modern South 
Asia.’° But in the more immediate term, by the turn of the eighteenth century many 


successful merchants, financiers, and other “portfolio capitalists””” 


were beginning 
to wield increasing influence—not just in commercial matters, but also in military 
and political developments. Indeed, as the military labor market in early modern 
India became increasingly cash based, regional powers—including even many of 
those still loyal to the Mughal state—needed ever-greater cash reserves in order to 
pay for troops’ salaries and other military expenditures.” New forms of revenue 
farming (i.e., contracting out the right to collect tax revenues) also empowered those 
with the wherewithal to take advantage of the money economy, such as regional 
middlemen, brokers, and bankers, on whom regional states—and even ultimately 
the Mughal state itself—increasingly depended for infusions of cash. 
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None of this involved a direct challenge to Mughal political authority, at least not 
necessarily. But over time it did weaken the dependence of provincial and regional 
power brokers on the Mughal state for their financial well-being, and thus, in turn, 
lessened their incentive to prioritize the needs of the empire ahead of their own. 
This dynamic played out differently in different parts of India, as Muzaffar Alam and 
other scholars have recently shown.”? In some cases, like that of the Marathas or the 
emerging Sikh Empire in the Punjab, there were indeed direct challenges to Mughal 
political authority, albeit in ways that nevertheless remained deeply entangled with 
Mughal court politics and the need to account for Mughal power, especially early on 
(i.e., throughout the late seventeenth and well into the eighteenth centuries).8° Punjab 
also had the disadvantage of being in the direct path of assaults on northern India 
from Persia (1739) and Afghanistan (1748-1761). But in other cases, like those of 
Awadh, Bengal, and Hyderabad, the regional powers-that-be were largely content to 
continue the performance of symbolic subordination to Mughal power, even as they 
grew increasingly autonomous in their day-to-day operations, especially econom- 
ically (an approach that the East India Company would also adopt from the 1760s 
onward). One glaring indicator of this trend in all three of the latter regions is the 
way in which the position of Mughal provincial “governor” (siibadar) became, over 
the course of the eighteenth century, almost entirely hereditary in ways that earlier 
generations of Mughal rulers would never have allowed (except among Rajputs)— 
something we see reflected even in the new titles adopted by such regional governing 
lineages: the “Nawabs” of Awadh and Bengal, and the “Nizams” of Hyderabad. 

One may ask, of course, why such increasingly semi-autonomous regional states 
did not simply break free of the Mughal imperial apparatus altogether and strike 
out on their own, instead of continuing to seek legitimizing authority from the 
emperor. One answer lies, as Muzaffar Alam has argued, in the fact that by the 
early eighteenth century the very success of the Mughal economy in the previous 
two centuries had made the regions too economically interdependent to thrive 
all on their own. There were, moreover, potent political rivalries between some 
of these emergent regional states, as well as continuing contests for power within 
them. Thus, while all of these areas gained a degree of practical political and eco- 
nomic autonomy over the course of the eighteenth century, none was entirely self- 
sufficient, and as a result most continued to compete for status and influence at the 
Mughal court itself—precisely, if a bit paradoxically, “in order to secure firmly their 
position in the regions:’®' There was, in other words, a mutually beneficial interest 
in maintaining “the semblance of empire,’ as Alam puts it, despite its faltering re- 
ality, because it continued to provide legitimacy to “the individuals and the groups 
who had hitherto constituted the empire and were now in power in the regions.”** 


7 Alam 1986. See also, for instance, Faruqui 2009 (for Hyderabad); Eaton 2005, 177-202 (for Maharashtra); 
and Dhavan 2011 (for Punjab). 

8° See Alam 1986, 134-203, and Dhavan 2011 (for Punjab); Eaton 2005, 177-202 (for Maharashtra). 
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Symbolically, in other words, the Mughal emperor's status as the “king among 
kings” (shahinshah) continued to have purchase long after the heyday of the 
Mughals’ actual effective power, as did the cultural memory of Mughal authority 
as umbrella under which competing interests within the subcontinent could be 
worked out. In this, the memory of the Mughal state as a purveyor of “universal 
civility” (sulh-i kull), even if weakened somewhat by Aurangzeb’ reputation for 
sectarian impulses, also likely played no small part. 


Conclusion 


There are many more nuances to this story, but, if we may overgeneralize a bit, 
this was essentially the state of affairs when some elements within the East India 
Company began in the 1750s to develop greater political and territorial ambitions 
in India, beyond their capacity as “mere” traders. It is important to remember, of 
course, that prior to this—and even in the buildup to the famous Battle of Plassey 
(1757), which is usually seen as the inaugural moment of British colonial expan- 
sion in India—most of the Company's maneuvering had been fairly limited to 
the coasts, and focused on monopolizing the India trade for themselves vis-a-vis 
their European rivals (especially the French) rather than any clearly articulated 
desire to colonize India. Be that as it may, over the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the East India Company grew adept at exploiting some of the same structural 
factors discussed earlier to their advantage. The monetization of the military labor 
market, for instance, allowed them to hire Indian soldiers (known as “sepoys,” from 
the Persian sipahi) purely on salary, outside the old patterns of service and obli- 
gation such as naukari and namak-halali. The Company paid for at least some of 
this increased militarism, moreover, through arrangements with native Indian 
financiers such as Amir Chand and the Jagat Seths, in turn using these resources to 
exploit some of the very same inter-regional rivalries that had incentivized many 
eighteenth-century Indian rulers to maintain “the semblance of Mughal empire” 
(as noted previously) to the Company’s, and ultimately Britain’s, own advantage. 
Indeed, the degree to which the East India Company conquered India with Indian 
soldiers, with Indian capital, and with the collaboration (albeit sometimes reluc- 
tant) of Indian states that aligned themselves with the British in order to gain lev- 
erage over their local rivals, is too often underappreciated (and undertheorized) in 
a lot of modern South Asian historiography. 

The rise of the British colonial state in India, however, is another long and com- 
plex story altogether. In closing this rather lengthy chapter, then, perhaps it is worth 
emphasizing once more that although Mughal military, political, and economic 
power had certainly waned by the mid-eighteenth century, the symbolic potency 
of the empire’s governing idiom remained intact, at least as an ideal. This perhaps 
explains why so many “successor” states—including, at first, even the East India 
Company in Bengal—sought to emulate the erstwhile Mughal administrative and 
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ideological idiom, rather than simply cast it aside. In this regard even the built en- 
vironment could serve as a potent reminder not just of Mughal grandeur as such, 
but also of the empire’s remarkable capacity, at least in its heyday, for assimilating 
so many disparate and often fractious elements of Indian culture and society into 
a single, coherent imperial vision. It was precisely this kind of cultural memory, 
it may be argued, that led the various groups of rebels of 1857 to converge on the 
Red Fort in Delhi in order to plead with the enfeebled, octogenarian, “last Mughal” 
emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar (r. 1837-1857), to unify their cause.®° It was from 
the ramparts of that very same Red Fort that Jawaharlal Nehru would announce 
India’s independence from British rule nearly a hundred years later, in his famous 
“Tryst with Destiny” speech at midnight on August 14, 1947—and from which the 
sitting prime minister addresses the nation during the annual Independence Day 
celebrations to this very day. 
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28 
The Habsburg Monarchy and the Spanish 
Empire (1492-1757) 


Josep M. Delgado and Josep M. Fradera 


‘The empire of Charles V and Philip II was one of the largest and most powerful of all 
time. Spanning four continents, it was a successor to not only the Roman Empire, 
but also the bulwark of Catholicism—the Holy Roman Empire. The breadth of its 
interests rivaled the other great powers of its time—the Ottomans, for instance, as 
well as the states of northern Europe. Even after the death of Emperor Charles V 
led to the division of Habsburg possessions, the Hispanic monarchy remained one 
of the largest political powers of the time, covering much of continental America 
(excepting Portuguese Brazil), the largest islands in the Caribbean (Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, and Puerto Rico) and the Philippines. Up until its collapse at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, the empire remained a strong power in the South 
Atlantic and the Pacific thanks to the connection between Acapulco (in present-day 
Mexico) and the Philippine Archipelago. For a time (1580-1640), it even added to 
its extraordinary territory when Philip II acquired the throne of Portugal, along with 
its imperial possessions on three continents, including the Canary Islands, some 
entrepdts down the north and the west coast of Africa, as well as the Philippines. 
The real end of the greater Spanish Empire only came when its American conti- 
nental possessions broke ties with its European metropole between 1820 and 1824. 

All empires result either from dynastic consolidation or from colonial conquests 
and expansion. Granting this, Spain was remarkable in its capacity to engage in 
both simultaneously. In this sense, the Hispanic monarchy constituted a formi- 
dable example of a composite state (a concept developed by Helmut Koenigsberger 
and John Elliott), and at the same time, a great engineer of colonial societies in 
the New World and the Philippines.' In this chapter, we describe the interplay 
between these two aspects, explaining overall change within the context of the 
challenges facing the empire at any given time. These included both the globali- 
zation of trading networks of precious metals and goods, as well as the religious- 
political conflict that pitted, on one hand, northern and southern Europe against 
one another and, on the other hand, Christian Europe against the great Muslim 
powers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is important to note the fragile 
underpinnings upon which the dominions of the Habsburg dynasty were built in 
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the time of Charles V. The emperor’s authority was not universally accepted by the 
great powers of the time: neither by England, France, and the Pope, on one side, nor 
the rising Ottomans, on the other. The first mentioned, for instance, backed the re- 
volt of the United Provinces (the root cause of the financial bankruptcy and military 
exhaustion of the Spanish Habsburgs, as shown by historians Ramon Carande and 
Geoffrey Parker?) and the extension of the Protestant dissidence all across Europe. 
The Turks made serious inroads into North Africa and stopped the Christian power 
in the Battle of Lepanto in 1571. 

Our plan in this chapter is to sketch the institutional, political, and economic 
transformation of the Habsburg Monarchy of the sixteenth century—at that time 
firmly based in its European dominions—into a colonial and Atlantic empire, based 
upon the remaining indigenous societies in continental America, the Philippine 
Islands, and the archipelago extending toward China and Southeast Asia. 


The Birth of a Composite Monarchy: Medieval Foundations 
and Institutional Framework 


‘The most obvious driver of the formation of the Hispanic monarchy in the sixteenth 
century was the dynamic expansion of the peninsula’s Christian kingdoms, whose 
frontiers were pushed both north and south. These medieval kingdoms were the 
product of several parallel processes—the expansion of warring aristocracies, mil- 
itary orders, and the Church—whose sovereign centers were consolidated from 
the tenth to the twelfth centuries (e.g., the Castilian-Leonese Confederation from 
1260; the Kingdom of Navarre; the counts of Barcelona; and the kings of Aragon). 
In the north, they came into conflict with the Kingdom of France, while in the south 
they competed with Cordoba’ss Umayyad Caliphate, which was dominated by the 
Almohad and Almoravid clans from North Africa. The Portuguese Avis dynasty be- 
came the ruling power in the westernmost portion of the peninsula, and despite the 
modesty of its European territory, it would expand enormously, first in Africa, and 
later in America and Asia. In the thirteenth century, the Aragonese Crown could 
no longer expand north due to the strength of its neighboring kingdom. Despite 
this, the counts of Barcelona and the kings of Aragon held dominions beyond the 
Pyrenees until the Treaty of the Pyrenees of 1659 that ended the war between Philip 
IV and Louis XIV. Before its partial conquest by Castile in 1516, the struggle over 
the Kingdom of Navarre—which was split in two by the Pyrenees—was signifi- 
cant, and indeed marked the frontier between Roman Catholicism and Calvinist 
Protestantism on the peninsula. 

‘The struggle in the south was characterized by a continuous southward push of 
the frontier separating the Christian kingdoms from those territories ruled by the 
Caliphate. The 1212 Battle of the Navas de Tolosa—between the armies of Alfonso 
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III of Castile, Peter II of Aragon, and Sancho VII of Navarre, with the significant 
intervention of the archiepiscopal authority of Toledo—signaled a point of no re- 
turn between two worlds that had been in close contact for centuries. Such contact, 
of course, had been marked by episodes of hostility amidst peaceful trading rela- 
tions (including the trade in slaves). The misnamed Reconquest (Reconquista)—a 
Spanish nationalist and Catholic myth—was in fact a drawn-out, concurrent pro- 
cess of military conquests by feudal lords, along with the expansion of the agricul- 
tural frontier southward by successive waves of settlers. In some places, Andalusian 
populations were displaced or enslaved (e.g., Baleares), while in others they were 
governed by colonial statutes. This latter situation characterized most of the ter- 
ritories of the Kingdom of Aragon in the Ebro Valley, the kingdoms of Valencia 
and Murcia, and the Alpujarras (part of the Kingdom of Granada, the last Muslim 
bastion to fall, ruled by the Nasrid dynasty). The conquest of the North African 
enclaves of Ceuta and Melilla, as well as the Canary Islands—where the enslave- 
ment and slaughter of the inhabitants surpassed the worst cases on the peninsula— 
concluded a centuries-long model of war and population resettlement that had 
been dominant on the Iberian peninsula. 

It was in this context that the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon formed their dynastic 
alliance. The 1469 marriage between Ferdinand II and Isabella I, the so-called Catholic 
monarchs, and their ascension to the throne 10 years later, represented the fusion of 
two different visions of rule: that of the Aragonese king—Mediterranean, Neapolitan, 
and Italian—and that of the queen from the Castilian plateau—a warring land whose 
only access to the sea came through Basque seamen, along with the conquest of 
Murcia and western Andalusia. That dynastic alliance also represented the basis of 
the Catholic monarchy with its European, African, Atlantic, and American projec- 
tion, one of the greatest conglomerations of territorial power of its time. In the Treaty 
of Tordesillas in 1494, Pope Alexander II arbitrated between the “reyes Catdlicos” of 
Castile and Aragon and John II of Portugal, drawing a north-south line in the Atlantic 
that granted the Spanish any new territories discovered west of the Antilles, and the 
Portuguese any territories to its east, up to the Cape of Good Hope. In the early 1500s, 
dynastic alliances through monarchical marriages put Emperor Charles of Habsburg 
on the Spanish throne. To this were added a number of domains inherited from his 
mother, Queen Margaret, in Flanders and Burgundy. And in addition to the various 
Spanish titles, as son and successor of Emperor Maximilian, Charles was also the 
elected crown of the Holy Roman Empire. This complicated dynastic framework there- 
fore cast a powerful imperial net across Europe as well as the vast spaces beyond the 
Atlantic. 

Along with their domains, Charles also inherited his parents’ enemies, in par- 
ticular the French kings, with whom he had several border conflicts (for instance, 
over the Navarre lands north of the Pyrenees cited earlier, as well as northern Italy). 
He inherited, as well, the enmity of the Ottoman Turks, religious rivals whom his 
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ancestors had fought for nearly a century over control of the Mediterranean. These 
conflicts eroded Castile’s capacity for war at the same time that Charles’ position 
as Carolingian heir imposed on him the task of asserting authority over the rest of 
the continental powers. And as if this was not enough, the Protestant Reformation 
undermined the papacy’s role as a diplomatic and military arbiter, something that 
the Holy Roman emperor was supposed to represent. In the Atlantic, the Dutch 
Provinces (1568-1581) and England since the 1580s no longer accepted the au- 
thority of the papal concessions to the Spanish Catholic king. 

Charles and his successor Philip, through sustained imperial efforts, consolidated 
the three Iberian monarchies—that is, the crowns of Castile, the Aragon, and 
Portugal (however unevenly)—through a mixed strategy of inheritance and con- 
quest, on and off the peninsula. Meanwhile, several factors conspired to shrink the 
empire in Europe: wars with France; the failure of the Spanish Armada off Great 
Britain; continued reform in Germany and Northern Europe; and finally, the 
shifting of imperial priority toward the New World, Africa, and Asia. Each of these 
shaped the formation of the sixteenth-century Spanish Empire. And the fact that 
the empire consisted of a variety of political units—each with different social and 
economic histories, and a different set of relationships within a set of overlapping 
international trading networks—meant that it was also characterized by a wide va- 
riety of administrative and political traditions. For example, the territories under 
the Crown of Aragon were governed by a council responsible for the Kingdom of 
Aragon, the Principality of Catalonia and Valencia, and the kingdoms of Mallorca 
and Naples. The Council of Castile, on the other hand, governed the kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon directly, while the old Kingdom of Galicia had kept its junta. This 
was also the case with the Kingdom of Navarre after Ferdinand the Catholic in- 
corporated it into the monarchy in 1512: It remained, for all intents and purposes, 
autonomous. The Council of Castile would end up centralizing monarchical power, 
not only because of the social significance of the Castilian kingdom itself, but 
also because of the crown’s direct control over fiscal policy. The Spanish Crown's 
Italian possessions—Naples, Sicily, and the Duchy of Milan—were governed by 
the Council of Aragon until they formed their own council in 1555. As wards of 
the Spanish monarchs, the lands of the Burgundian inheritance and the German 
domains were governed according to their own laws and privileges. In 1555-1556, 
Charles V abdicated his Austrian Habsburg possessions to his brother Ferdinand 
I, and the territories of the Duke of Burgundy, as well as the crowns of Aragon and 
Castile, to his son Philip II. 

If such continental entanglements were not enough, Castile’s significance 
increased greatly when it incorporated American territories (in what was called 
an “accessory union” by the seventeenth-century jurist Juan de Solorzano Pereira). 
And with Philip II’s accession to the Portuguese throne in 1580, this complex lat- 
ticework was augmented further by the peninsular domains of the Avis dynasty and 
their important network of feitorias, or trading posts, across coastal Africa, South 
Asia, and even Japan. When Spanish domains retreated subsequently—through 
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the combined effect of the Protestant Reform, the wars with France, the successful 
proto-national revolution in the Low Countries, and the separation of Portugal in 
1640—the remaining territories (e.g., peninsular, Italian, and Castilian-American) 
continued to be governed through their own particular constitutions and laws. 
Despite unevenness and conflict, the Spanish Empire survived in this manner until 
the dynastic changes of the early eighteenth century. Within this scheme of legal 
pluralism, the Inquisition Tribunal was the sole exception. Given its crucial role in 
sustaining Catholic unity, as well as in securing the Spanish monarch’s key role in 
this religious cleansing of the realm, the Inquisition Tribunal exercised its authority 
across all of the Crown's domains. 

This tradition of governance through separate Councils continued despite 
conflicts, either within the Councils themselves, or between them and the Crown. 
At the heart of each was the ongoing struggle between the Royal Treasury and the 
aristocracy, both of whom were seeking new sources of income, usually at the ex- 
pense of other sectors, such as prosperous farmers or the indebted urban elite. In the 
fifteenth century, for instance, conflicts over peasants’ compulsory labor (remenca) 
resulted in a long and bloody civil war in Catalonia (1462-1472). A similar issue lay 
behind the Irmandifo Wars (1467-1470) in Galicia. In the first decades of the six- 
teenth century, conflict erupted in the prosperous city of Valencia and its agrarian 
hinterland, which was very similar to the troubles that afflicted the kingdom 
of Mallorca. These were urban revolts against the excessive demands of both the 
Crown and the local aristocracy, which spread to the countryside and transformed 
into rebellions against feudal demands. Those years also witnessed the two Palermo 
revolts, which the king—fearing French intervention in the island—repressed 
heavily. Most politically significant, however, was the early sixteenth-century up- 
rising of the Castilian cities against the interference of Emperor Charles and his 
foreign court in Castilian affairs. The 1521 defeat of the Castilian league of cities in 
Villalar gave the monarch free rein in the Cortes, where the defeated cities had been 
significant players. 

During the following decades, moreover, internal conflict in the American 
territories increased greatly. The first generation of conquistadors tried to main- 
tain control over the American territories (along with the labor of the indigenous 
population). The Crown, in turn, issued new legislation to curb their feudalizing 
ambitions. The so-called encomendero revolts, alongside the related civil wars be- 
tween the Spaniards, threatened to slow the consolidation of the first European 
communities in the New World. In New Spain, pressure from the encomenderos led 
to the temporary suspension of the new legislation, so that the direct relations be- 
tween the Indians and the encomenderos that the Crown had wished to suppress con- 
tinued unchecked. Nevertheless, the encomenderos, although they had the support 
of the highest civil and religious authorities in Mexico, could not prevent the Crown 
from changing the encomienda itself— that is, the existing system of enforced native 
labor—into so-called repartimientos (community shared work). The encomiendas 
were thus transformed into institutions with limited heredity. In Tawantinsuyu, the 
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former Inca Empire, open war between the followers of the Pizarro brothers and 
Diego de Almagro raged on and off from the 1530s through the mid-1550s (indeed, 
this long conflict set the scene for the encomendero revolt of 1544). It was only in 
1554 that Viceregal authority finally prevailed. The American territories could only 
be said to have been stabilized with the liquidation of the encomenderos, along with 
the organizational reform of religious and secular institutions. 

In Europe, however—especially in the 1530s and 1540s, regardless of the con- 
solidation of the imperial frontier or the accommodation of its many territorial 
elites—political and religious fault lines continued to shape the features of the em- 
pire. It gave the empire a sense of being a threatened citadel. For an imperial polity 
whose essence lay in the conqueror society of Castile, rivalries with the Turks in 
the western Mediterranean were no minor matter. They were linked, after all, with 
the defense of the western peninsular coast, the Balearic Islands, and the Crown's 
Italian domains. Spain’s failed takeover of Algiers in 1519 initiated this stage of the 
conflict, and remained active until 1571 and the Battle of Lepanto, which settled the 
various Mediterranean spheres of influence. The struggle to impose religious unity 
across the kingdom (often through suppression of minorities) led to the parallel 
persecution of so-called Judaizers (baptized Jews of doubtful conviction) as well as 
the remaining Andalusian populace. This culminated in the two expulsions of the 
“Moorish” (morisco) population: the first came after the Granada War in 1568, and 
the second in 1609, when the pre-conquest inhabitants of the Kingdom of Aragon 
were “asked” to leave. From that time forward, the tribunals of the Holy Office were 
charged with guaranteeing Catholic homogeneity vis-a-vis non-Catholics (which 
included alumbrados—the Spanish word for Protestants). In the context of such in- 
ternecine struggle, a belief that heresy was a hereditary characteristic (a notion that 
magnified the perceived danger that non-Catholics posed) led to the development 
of a concept of “purity of blood” (limpieza de sangre, or blood cleansing). This sin- 
ister instrument of Catholic unity would, in turn, be exported to America, where 
it would have unexpected consequences, creating a colonial society based upon an 
ambiguous but central taxonomy that was rooted in genealogy, or “caste.” 

But the deepest blow to the Spanish Crown's aspiration to universality came in 
the form of the Protestant Reformation, especially in its German territories. Since 
the Inter Caetera papal bull of 1493 (and the subsequent Treaty of Tordesillas in 
1494), which had defined the Spanish and Portuguese division of the New World, 
Spanish kings had acted upon a very precise theory of world sovereignty. In prac- 
tice, that placed a heavy responsibility on the back of the monarchy. Adding to this 
burden, the Council of Trent—which attempted to reform Catholicism—failed 
to stop the expansion of Protestantism in Central Europe and the North Atlantic. 
Two branches—Calvinist and Lutheran—developed, in addition to the Church 
of England, which formed a separate and nationalistic denomination under 
the auspices of the king of England in 1534. The major Atlantic empires would 
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reproduce this religious divide in the New World.° The Spanish Empire's loss of the 
German states, as well as the Low Countries’ rebellion of 1568-1581—both largely 
attributable to the Protestant Reformation—had catastrophic consequences for the 
monarchy in terms of its geopolitical position, finances, and legitimacy. The most 
tangible aspect of this crisis was the construction of the so-called Spanish Road, a 
military supply route winding through Crown and neutral territories that was used 
to send troops from northern Italy to the Low Countries. The Spanish Road re- 
quired immense military effort and effectively ruined the Crown’s finances.° Finally, 
the defeat of the Invincible Armada off the coast of Britain in 1588 would seal off the 
possibility of a military solution to the religious and political rebellions of the emer- 
gent North Atlantic powers. 


European Requirements and Colonial Expansion 


Spanish and Portuguese explorers guided the two countries’ transoceanic expan- 
sion. For Portugal, this meant the simultaneous opening of two routes to Africa, 
Asia, and America. For Castile, it led first to the Antilles and the New World, and 
then extended to the Philippines in the second half of the 1560s. In 1571 Spanish 
conquerors founded the port-city of Manila, an enclave that was strategically vital 
due to its proximity to the Chinese world. Indeed, access to Asian markets had long 
been a motive for American exploration. When he reached the Caribbean islands, 
Christopher Columbus erroneously celebrated having found a new and easier route 
to China and Japan. Further expeditions expanded this ambit, taking Spaniards 
from their initial settlements in Santo Domingo and the Antilles to the western 
coast of the continent, Mesoamerica, and North America. Of course, Scandinavian, 
Breton, and Basque seafarers and fishermen had already explored the North 
Atlantic coast, but the Spaniards were different: supported by monarchical power, 
they meant to settle the continent on a permanent basis. 

The demand for New World settlements increased considerably when gold was 
discovered in what is today the Dominican Republic. Indeed, Columbus returned to 
Spain with a formidable treasure. However, from quite early on, the Crown—fearful 
of losing prestige and treasure to adventurers like Columbus and his family—did 
their best to short-circuit their ambitions. Moreover, from a very early date, the 
Court was made aware of ongoing demographic catastrophe in the Antilles. The 
Amerindian population was being worked to exhaustion in surface mining, so that 
food production was gravely jeopardized precisely at a time of increasing demand. 
The Crown sent Nicolas de Ovando to regulate labor and thus ensure food supplies, 
but he proved incapable of stopping the demographic collapse (even if he provided 
a significant measure of institutional stability). It was in this context that the native 
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population was divided into groups of laborers assigned to individual Spaniards. 
Those who resisted this were directly enslaved. After a decade of subjection, the 
Caribbean's native population was left decimated by a genocidal labor regime, 
diseases to which aboriginal peoples did not have immunological resistance, and 
consequently by social and psychological collapse. 

In the early sixteenth century, two phenomena foreshadowed events in the New 
World. The first was the arrival of the first African slaves early in the 1500s, brought by 
Hieronymite friars under the patronage of the queen’s councilor, Cardinal Cisneros. 
‘The second was the denunciation of the heavy toll of mortality among the indige- 
nous population by Dominican friar Antonio de Montesinos in 1511, which would 
be echoed in both the Laws of Burgos the following year, proclaiming the aborig- 
inal population as free people, and in Lopez de Palacios Rubios’ requerimiento (the 
bizarre declaration that Spaniards were required to read to the Indians, informing 
them of the Spanish Crown’s right to conquer them). 

Events on the American continent itself, however, overshadowed the depopu- 
lation of the Caribbean islands. First came Hernan Cortés’ conquest of the Aztec 
world, which had been ruled by a military-religious state that had secured domina- 
tion of the entire Mesoamerican region. Aided by shrewd alliances that Cortés had 
forged with the Aztecs’ adversaries, the conquest of the empire was swift, lasting 
from 1519 to May 1521 and the final fall of Tenochtitlan.’ A decade later, Francisco 
Pizarro’s men took Cusco, capturing and assassinating Atahualpa, the last Inca king. 
Within three years (1531-1534), they had destroyed an empire already weakened 
by smallpox, as well as by conflicts over succession. The Amerindian population on 
the continent, like that of the Caribbean, began a long decline. The magnitude of the 
collapse depended on particular social and geographical conditions: It was much 
worse for smaller societies, for instance, in hot or warm climates than for Andean 
communities in the highlands, which had the largest pre-conquest population con- 
centration.® It was nevertheless devastating for all affected peoples. 

The colonial society that took shape in this conquered and decimated landscape 
was different from the native societies that it replaced, and different as well from the 
European societies of the conquerors. Despite resting upon royal authority, these new 
societies were private enterprises financed by Iberian merchants and bankers who 
expected high returns on investments. In the medium term, after pillaging readily 
available, accumulated treasure, the Spaniards shifted their strategies of exploitation 
toward indigenous labor, secured through encomiendas, tribute, and personal services 
(which were “exchanged” for the Spaniards’ guidance toward Christian salvation). The 
value of each encomienda—measured in numbers of natives and territories it assigned 
control over—was largely dependent upon the political clout of the conquistador who 
received it. Once the value of an encomienda was set, the communities’ native lords 


7 Gibson 1992; also, Lockhart 1992. For more on the Aztec Empire, see Carrasco and Broda 1978; Conrad 
and Demaret 1984; Smith and Sergheraert, Chap. 24 in this volume). 
8 Cook 1981. For more on the Inca Empire, see Shimada 2015; Morris and von Hagen 2011; D’Altroy 2014. 
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(sefiores de indios) were assigned an amount to be paid in tribute. In fact, since these 
lords maintained direct control of the local economy, on more than one occasion na- 
tive lords offered the Crown significant amounts of money in order to free themselves 
from their obligations to encomenderos. Such conflicts among Spaniards—between 
Spaniards in the New World and the Spanish Crown—served as fissures in the impe- 
rial project, and native lords and communities seized upon them from an early date. 
Underlying all this was an alarming demographic decline, which constituted a crucial 
factor shaping the new colonial society, directing its economy into certain preferred 
sectors and consolidating indigenous survivors around enterprises pursued by the 
Crown and its Spanish colonists. 

The monarchy’s imperial project was built upon these contradictions and was 
motivated by a desire to expand the flow of American wealth into the royal treasury. 
For this reason, the Crown refused to cede complete control over Amerindian 
populations to the conquistadors, requiring that encomiendas expire after several 
generations, thus limiting their heritability. The Crown also refused to allow the 
general enslavement of Indians beyond those considered prisoners of war. This 
explains the monarchy’s alliance with sectors of the Church and some religious or- 
ders, which from the very beginning had denounced the treatment of Indians at the 
hands of the colonizers.’ The famous debate on the legitimacy of the subdual and 
enslavement of Indian populations by the Spanish, which was started by Bartolomé 
de las Casas and the Dominicans and included friars and priests from other orders 
and even the secular church, culminated in the New Laws of 1542. These laws did 
not represent the Crown's sincere desire to free the Indians—whose capacities were 
considered equal merely to those of Christian children—but rather its desire to 
place them under the tutelage of Crown and Church, and thus to avoid their prob- 
able extinction. In the mid-sixteenth century, this existential threat to the American 
natives was filtered through the lens of Francisco de Vitoria’s ideal of “two repub- 
lics.”” De Vitoria, a Dominican friar and author of De Indis (1538), envisioned two 
polities in the classical sense—Native and Spaniard—separate, with their own laws 
and rulers, both of which would exist under the protection of a common ruler, the 
king of Spain. The aim was to separate the Spaniards and the Indians, each with 
their own rights and privileges, theoretically allowing each population to evolve in 
parallel, with no contact between them—an obvious case of utopian thinking. In 
theory, the only contact was to be through labor and tribute relations mandated by 
law, which the Indians owed to the Spanish in return for elevating them into polit- 
ical society and into the Catholic world. 

Nonetheless, it would prove impossible to prevent sexual intercourse and 
marriage—even undesirable in certain situations (for instance at the frontiers). 
People of mixed Spanish and Indigenous descent, so-called mestizos, came from 
the very beginning to constitute a distinct group, and made social classifications in- 
creasingly complicated. The arrival of slaves of African origin further complicated 
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the “two societies” schema. To define these groups, the Spaniards adopted the word 
castes, probably from the Portuguese Jesuits, who had observed it in India. The 
prospect of mixing European, American, and African blood predictably evoked 
sentiments of Catholic suspicion, filtered especially through the lens of “blood 
cleansing,’ a concept that Castilians remained very much aware of in the seven- 
teenth century.'° In a society built upon a culture of calidad (quality), family pro- 
tection of the honor of its members was crucial, especially from the perspective of 
those atop the pyramid. 

The “two societies” project failed. The Church, Spanish colonists, and the Crown 
were all more interested in shaping facts on the ground as best they could, as op- 
posed to implementing a segregationist social ideal. Nothing shows the contra- 
diction between theory and practice better than the process that authorized 
forced labor in the mines of the Peruvian highlands at the very moment when 
the discussions between theologians and royal representatives were coming to 
a close. Simply by staying silent, Philip 1—who was beset by financial demands 
he could not meet—de facto allowed Viceroy Toledo’s petition to organize a labor 
repartimiento (known as the mita) among Peru's highland Indians. This would reg- 
ulate the Indians’ forced labor in the silver mines, particularly in Potosi’s so-called 
Cerro Rico (in present-day Bolivia).'! Indeed, the mining mita would guarantee an 
enormous increase in the supply of silver in the 1580s.!” This is the clearest example 
of the way in which a colonial society emerged in the post-conquest territories, a so- 
ciety that could be described as a series of concentric circles of power and wealth. At 
the center, fulfilling the labor needs of all economic sectors—something that often 
required the movement of whole populations to new locations, however remote— 
stood Indian laborers. The basis of Indian labor was the native support network 
provided by the Andean ayllu, a kinship group led by native lords, whose lineages 
often survived into the eighteenth century.'* Colonial societies in areas with high 
Amerindian populations differed from those in other latitudes around slavery or 
the forced labor of poorer compatriots. Here, the so-called tribute that all Indian 
adults had to pay forced entire communities—as well as individuals who aban- 
doned their original communities—to sell their labor in exchange for money that 
was then transferred to the Crown. Thus, the Royal Treasury was the core of those 
concentric circles formed around the indigenous population.'4 In such societies, 
tributary lists were the colonial instrument par excellence. Notwithstanding the im- 
portance of tributary Indians, enslaved Africans and their descendants were em- 
ployed in the interstices of this system, with many of them joining a growing mass 
of freedmen referred to as pardos and morenos. In fact, black slavery was crucial in 
some economic sectors across the continent. It continued to grow in importance in 
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the late sixteenth century across the continental empire up until its collapse in New 
Spain, New Granada, and the Pacific coast in the nineteenth century.!° 

Although decried as archaic by later, liberal critics, this colonial social model— 
marrying a Catholic ideal of community with an ethnically ordered assignment of 
labor and tribute—was very much in keeping with sixteenth-century norms. The 
complex intercontinental system revolved around the flow of precious metals that 
the American mines produced upon this basis.'° Silver in particular enjoyed an ex- 
traordinary demand as the currency employed in commerce between Europe and 
Asia, as well as for the tributary systems of the great imperial states of the Asian 
world, particularly Mughal India and China, which were becoming increasingly 
monetized.!” Silver brought a flow of European merchandise to Seville and later 
Cadiz (including mercury, necessary for the amalgamation of silver ore), much of 
which continued on to the American ports of Veracruz and Portobelo, and thence 
to inland markets. Having an official primary port, along with the system of fleets 
and galleons, guaranteed protection for transatlantic traffic as well as control 
over tariff duties and prices, which ensured that the entire annual production of 
American silver was siphoned into the pockets of private individuals (Spaniard or 
otherwise), as well as the Crown’s coffers. In the end, the terms “free trade” and its 
opposite, “mercantilist monopoly,’ cannot encompass this model, which was in fact 
highly rational, albeit significantly limited in its results (something that we will ex- 
plore further). 

The cost of warin Europe and the Atlantic, as well as the decline of the Amerindian 
populations, must be taken into account in order to understand key decisions taken 
by the Crown in the first phase of imperial formation. Indeed, I. A. A. Thompson 
and Bartolomé Yun have shown that military expenses, particularly those that went 
to the army in Flanders, increased steadily during the last decades of the sixteenth 
century. Between 1559 and 1598, these costs increased fourfold, with a remarkable 
peak between 1589 and 1593.'® Circumstances thus forced the monarchy to adopt 
several measures. First, the encomenderos were liquidated. Second, the Crown es- 
tablished and came to rely upon a system centered on the mining of precious metals, 
a sector that guaranteed elastic (and growing) income to the royal treasury through 
the “royal fifth.” This supplanted (without abolishing) the income from the personal 
tribute of the Indians, which was in decline on account of demographic collapse. 
Third, the Crown consolidated a system of fleets that allowed the organization and 
administration of tariffs on transatlantic commerce. Once silver arrived in Seville, a 
significant portion was channeled through German banking firms—and later, from 
the reign of Philip II onward, mainly through Genoese merchants and bankers— 
to the burgeoning cities of northern Europe. The Spanish colonial channel and its 
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extension in the Philippines became a crucial part of expanding international trade 
between Europe and Asia (see map 28.1).!° 


Channeling Silver: Fleets and Regulated Trade 


The Spanish Atlantic system, which guaranteed a regular flow of money to the royal 
treasury, became indispensable in sustaining the Crown’s interventionist politics in 
Europe. This was achieved through parallel and complementary procedures. The 
tributary system transformed slave and Indian labor (along with the production 
and trade of the colonies) into tax revenue in the form of silver. This fiscal frame- 
work, in turn, operated on the principle of royal sovereignty over the wealth and 
the inhabitants within its domains. This was guaranteed by a set of institutions— 
of which viceregal and provincial audiencias were key—that settled most of the 
conflicts among local elites, as well as conflicts between Spaniard and Amerindian. 
It is worth remembering that within its colonial sphere, the Spanish Empire—from 
the sixteenth to the late eighteenth centuries—was an empire of jurists, magistrates, 
and bureaucrats. Its military presence in the New World was very limited. Apart 
from the tribute paid by its original American inhabitants and their descendants, the 
rest of the colonial state's income was extracted also from the settlers of European 
origin: the royal fifth, a sales tax—the alcabala— import/export duties such as the 
almojarifazgo and averias (a convoy tax), as well as the derechos de armada. The 
Crown's ordinary incomes were supplemented in the eighteenth century with the 
consolidation of monopoly royalties, which included the production and sale of of- 
ficial stamped paper, tobacco, and certain alcoholic beverages and stimulants—for 
instance, pulque (maguey liquor), sugarcane aguardiente, or nipa wine. The impe- 
rial treasury also had extraordinary sources of income that became important in 
times of war, when military costs exponentially increased its needs. Income from 
the sale of public offices stood out among these, as well as pardons sold to traders 
charged with avoiding taxes, and the so-called patriotic loans, which the Crown 
forced lenders to provide in exceptional situations. 

The gross income owed to the Royal Treasury went first to the American Royal 
treasury. Their main function was to finance the costs of the imperial administra- 
tion at the regional level, and to apply account balances among the provinces where 
fiscal income failed to cover costs. These were the famous situados, a redistributive 
mechanism that became fundamental to imperial strategy, for several reasons: it 
guaranteed that the state at its various levels could pay its debts, including those 
owed to providers; it ensured that regional economies had liquidity; and it made 
certain that civil and military employees got their pay.”° On the other hand, since 
silver (plata fuerte) was the only currency accepted in Atlantic trade, pesos from 
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Mexican or Liman mints gave regional elites across the empire the capacity to ac- 
quire European merchandise, as well as the mercury that they used in silver re- 
fining. Within this imperial logic, trade was not an end in itself, but instead a means 
to guarantee the regular flow of precious metals to Europe. For a long time, securing 
the arrival of silver-laden ships constituted the main objective of this complex insti- 
tutional framework. 

The need for these safeguards began in 1523, after the Norman corsair Jean 
Fleury attacked the three ships transporting the Aztec treasure captured by Hernan 
Cortés, and it reached maturity in the 1560s with the consolidation of the system of 
two annual fleets. From that point forward, the framework of Spanish Atlantic trade 
changed very little until so-called free trade was instituted between 1759 and 1788. 
Two fleets were fitted in the ports of Seville and Cadiz, the first of which departed 
for Veracruz in the spring, and the second for Cartagena de Indias and Portobelo 
(present-day Panama) in the summer. Sailing in convoy, the fleets’ ships returned 
together from Havana to the metropolis in the spring of the following year. The in- 
termediate period was filled with intense activity. First, the viceroys of New Spain 
and Peru decreed trade to be officially open between peninsular and American 
subjects. In order to guarantee that there would be enough means of payment to 
acquire European goods, measures were taken to make available to the Mexican 
and Peruvian traders the minted silver that had been coming in from the mining 
districts since the departure of the previous fleet. Once the market fairs were off- 
cially inaugurated in Mexico City (these were transferred to Xalapa after 1720) and 
in Portobelo, negotiations between the silver-carrying American wholesale traders 
and the so-called flotistas, or fleet traders who had brought European merchandise, 
would begin. Although the sale of European products was carried out under mo- 
nopoly conditions, the position of the Spanish traders was not as solid as one might 
think, for they had a very limited time to complete their sales. Once the viceroy 
decreed the closing of the market fair, whatever remained unsold would be shipped 
back. At first, the positions of buyers and sellers were quite distant: the gains of 
Americans and Spaniards depended on the losses of their counterparts, and few 
sales were carried out in such a context. However, after the first few days of sounding 
each other out, the background economic conditions by which each party came 
into the negotiations determined their final positions, setting upper and lower price 
limits. From the point of view of the Lima- and Mexico-based merchants, these 
conditions were dictated by the silver production registered during the months that 
preceded the fair. These determined their capacity to pay. Their position was also 
influenced by whether they had had access to foreign imports through alternative 
means, such as the Acapulco-Manila galley, which brought Chinese goods, contra- 
band, slaves, and so forth. The strength of the flotista position was premised on the 
costs of the expedition, which could be broken down into three major factors: the 
price of the merchandise purchased; the financing of the voyage itself; and, related 
to this, any tariff duties levied thereon. All of these determined how profitably 
they could sell their merchandise on the American market. Risk and uncertainty 
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increased their transaction costs and gave a clear competitive advantage to traders 
with better information. Flotistas also wanted to be able to reinvest part of their 
profits in the purchase of raw materials and tropical fruit that they could sell at high 
prices on the European markets: indigo, cochineal, sugar, cacao, furs, and so on. 
Thus, transactions, slow and infrequent in the initial phase, accelerated near the 
announcement of the fair’s end. Once closed, Spanish traders returned to Spain in 
the great fleet that set out from Havana in April or May, before the start of the wet 
season and the onslaught of hurricanes. 

For more than 200 years, the system of fleets and galleons generally guaranteed 
the arrival of American silver remittances to the metropolis. An exception to this 
occurred in 1628, when Dutch corsairs managed to capture a return fleet, a loss 
attributed to mistakes by the expedition’s leader, Juan de Benavides, who was ex- 
ecuted in 1634. Other fleets were heavily damaged by hurricanes—for instance, in 
1622, 1715, and 1735. However, many more crossed the Atlantic without sustaining 
losses. 

For the private actors who operated within this Spanish monopoly, Atlantic trade 
was not always a profitable bet. The monarchy restricted their business by keeping 
direct control over the slave trade until 1789, as well as by imposing royalties on the 
production and sale of tobacco. Spanish traders therefore had to concentrate their 
activity on re-exporting European manufactured goods to the Spanish colonies. 
During the second half of the seventeenth century, to this end, Spain signed bilateral 
agreements with Holland, France, and Great Britain that allowed foreign merchants 
to settle and operate in Seville and Cadiz, as well as granting them the right to 
corporate representation and the privileged status of extraterritoriality. Placed at 
a disadvantage, Spanish re-exporters soon began to specialize as frontmen and 
intermediaries, working for commissions in the service of large northern European 
firms. The only ones to escape this fate were those who supplied the fleets with the 
so-called tercio de frutos: a third of a galleon’s cargo was supposed to be Spanish 
agricultural produce. Most of this tercio consisted of wines, grape alcohols (aguar- 
diente), and oil (usually from Andalusia, but also from Valencia and Catalonia), 
along with Basque iron and paper from the peninsular northeast. As we said at 
the start, then, the terms “free trade” and “mercantilist monopoloy” cannot fully 
describe—or even accurately represent the tensions inherent in—this commercial 
complex, whose outlines survived practically unchallenged for two centuries. 


The Costs of Imperial Overstretch 


The loss of the Invincible Armada in 1588 signaled the beginning of the decline of 
Spanish naval power across the Atlantic. Spanish monarchs had to look for new 
strategies to keep the channel between America and the European metropolis op- 
erational at precisely the moment when the struggle for hegemony between Spain 
and the northern powers moved into the American theater. During the subsequent 
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Thirty Years’ War, piracy, smuggling, and several military setbacks in the Caribbean 
seriously tested the empire's foundations. Between 1625 and 1655, Great Britain, 
Holland, France, and Denmark began constructing their own Atlantic empires, 
occupying spaces that were militarily undefended by the Spanish, such as Tortuga, 
Saint-Domingue, Saint Kitts, Saint Croix, Saint Thomas, Barbados, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Granada, Honduras, and Jamaica, as well as territories on the north 
Atlantic coast. After the 1648 Peace of Westphalia, the Spanish monarchy adapted 
its imperial strategy to its new situation—i.e., that of a declining power, incapable of 
defending its vast overseas domains from military attack. In the second half of the 
seventeenth century, at the same time that the French and British were consolidating 
their colonial sugar plantation economies, Spain was forced to negotiate a series of 
bilateral pacts with the northern powers that ensured the end of its commercial 
monopoly over New World trade. Besides granting foreign nationals the right to 
compete with Spanish traders from Seville and Cadiz—which ceded partial control 
over the business of re-exportation to the Americas—the treaties of Minster with 
the United Provinces (1648), of the Pyrenees with France (1659), and of Madrid 
with England (1667) ratified the territorial losses that Spain had suffered in earlier 
decades. Spain also lowered custom duties for foreign trade, which gave its foreign 
rivals an unfair advantage vis-a-vis their Spanish competitors. International treaties 
and tax incentives (which applied exclusively to wares imported from the rest of 
Europe) thus limited Spain’s sovereignty over its empire. As a result, it was no longer 
possible to maintain a mercantilist economic model based upon privileged trading 
companies in order to buttress a declining empire, something that arbitristas (eco- 
nomic reformers) had been demanding for years. Spanish traders based in Lower 
Andalusia thus lost their control over Atlantic commerce. This, however, was a 
lesser evil that the monarchy embraced in order to ensure that its European rivals 
would accept Spanish trading fleets as the means by which their merchandise was 
transported to Spanish colonies and thus, by extension, to guarantee much-needed 
remittances of money on the return trip. The Crown's foreign creditors, moreover, 
also needed the flow of American silver to finance trade in parts of the world not 
controlled by the Spaniards—for instance in Africa (e.g., slaves) and Asia (e.g., 
textiles and spices)—where they operated through charter company regimes. 

The War of Succession (1700-1713) and subsequent changes in Spain's ruling 
dynasty did not alter this situation. Quite the contrary: with the asientos de negros, 
the import of African slaves under contract, and the navio de permiso for trade 
goods ceded to Great Britain in the Treaty of Utrecht, privileges to foreign nationals 
increased. From then on, South Sea Company ships as well as merchants in the navios 
de permiso could trade directly with Spanish American consumers without Spanish 
mediation. During the reign of the first Bourbon king, Philip V (1700-1746), the new 
dynasty’s reformist impulses were limited to measures that did not hurt international 
trade in the Carrera de Indias (as the Spanish-American sea route was called). Lower 
tax pressures on mining, as well as the guarantee ofa regular supply of mercury for the 
silver deposits of Mexico and Peru, encouraged steady growth in silver production 
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until the end of the century. The demographic recovery of the American indigenous 
population was also a key to economic growth. The first decisive changes in Atlantic 
trade took place between 1739 and 1748, coinciding with an outbreak of colonial war- 
fare that paralyzed the system of fleets and galleons and left American markets in the 
hands of foreign traders. Until then, the Spanish government had been capable of 
combating any problems that beset the single-port system and that pitted the interests 
of the state—for whom regular fleet voyages constituted a vital issue—against those 
of monopolist elites in Cadiz, Mexico, and Lima, whose profits increased along 
with the interval between expeditions. March of 1737 saw the last galleons depart 
Tierra Firme for Cartagena de Indias. There they found a cold welcome among the 
Peruvian traders, who lamented that smuggling had considerably diminished their 
silver supplies. The viceroy had in fact postponed the market fair for nearly two and a 
half years, during which time the Lima consulate had amassed more than 11 million 
pesos. The subsequent arrival of this silver at the port of Panama coincided with the 
arrival of Admiral Vernon’s British fleet in the Caribbean. And while his attack on 
Portobelo on December 2, 1739, did not result in the capture of this treasure, it did 
ruin the last of the fairs, as well as the city that depended upon them. 

The interruption of regular navigation caused by the War of Jenkins’ Ear (1739- 
1748) was particularly disruptive for Spanish trade because the monarchy could 
find no replacement for it, given the state’s limited success in cultivating privileged 
trading companies. Those companies that had survived, furthermore, had not been 
created to facilitate the transfer of precious metals from Mexico and Peru, but rather 
to help develop certain peripheral enclaves—mostly those rich in tropical products, 
such as cacao or sugar—that Cadiz merchants’ interest in silver and European 
manufactures only had converted into vibrant regional economies that threatened 
the metropole’s monopoly. The Royal Guipuzcoan Company of Caracas was per- 
haps the only exception.”! Created in 1728, it was organized as a joint-stock com- 
pany with nominal capitalization of 1.5 million pesos, divided between 3,000 stocks 
of 500 pesos each. Its principal object was to send two annual cargoes with European 
merchandise to the ports of La Guaira and Puerto Cabello, and reinvest the profits 
purchasing cacao. Although return ships had to stop in Cadiz to pay custom taxes 
before continuing on to Basque ports, their departure was directly controlled from 
San Sebastian. The GuipuzcoanCompany enjoyed these privileges in exchange for 
its commitment to suppressing smuggling from the coasts of Araya to the Gulf of 
Venezuela. To equip its privateer vessels, the Crown authorized the company to 
export iron, weapons, munitions, and food supplies from Spain—all duty-free. It 
likewise authorized them to acquire vessels from foreign shipyards and to sell any 
goods that they captured, also duty-free. The company could keep these captured 
ships, sending them to Spain with their cacao shipments. Although there are some 
doubts regarding the profitability of its initial operations, stockholders recovered 
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the nominal value of their stock with dividends during the first 10 years; two new 
dividend distributions carried out in 1741 contributed another 60 percent. The firm 
did not disappoint the state. In the first two decades of its existence, Guipuzcoan 
coastal patrols considerably reduced the illicit trade coming in from the English 
and Dutch Antilles. Dutch participation in the revolts of Andresote (1732) and Juan 
Francisco de Leon (1749)—staged in protest of the company’s privileges, as well as 
of the diminished cacao remittances reaching Amsterdam, along with the concom- 
itant increase of its European selling price—prove the Basque company’s effective- 
ness in this regard. 

The Spanish Crown’s emergency measures—meant to keep the transatlantic 
route open after the 1739 suspension of convoys—served to concentrate sea 
traffic in the so-called registros sueltos, or individual permissions allowed to ship- 
ping expeditions, which were used before 1523 and had never totally disappeared. 
Within a year, registros sueltos had become the only alternative able to avoid cor- 
sair attacks, as well as the British navy’s blockade of Spanish and American ports. 
Besides consolidating routes that had seldom been used before by the trading fleets, 
such as those through Buenos Aires and El Callao via Cape Horn, navigation in lone 
ships increased the volume of trade to New Spain. According to Garcia Baquero, 
the volume of traffic between the metropolis and Veracruz increased annually by 
an average of 142.7 percent per year, compared to the last years when fleets were 
used. Evidently, European supplies reached Mexico more regularly in this period 
than they had before.”* After the 1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle put an end to the 
War of the Austrian Succession, in a bilateral agreement with the British two years 
later, the Spanish renegotiated the conditions that they had accepted in Utrecht in 
1713. This liquidated the asiento and navio rights granted to British traders with a 
compensation of 100,000 pounds sterling. This agreement did not put an end to the 
conflicts between the two countries, but it demonstrated Britain’s acknowledgment 
that Cadiz constituted an indispensable trading post for European commerce with 
Spain’s American possessions. 

According to Etienne Francois (duc de Choiseul, French minister of the Marine 
and the Colonies), of the four great European powers that competed in the eight- 
eenth century for world leadership—France, Great Britain, Holland, and Spain— 
Spain benefited the least from peace. Even during the reign of Charles II (1665-1700), 
which was considered emblematic of Spain’s imperial decadence, the country con- 
tinued to play an important role in the European wars and alliances that were meant 
to check the expansionist projects of Louis XIV. The War of Succession (1701-1714) 
divided peninsulares and Americans between the supporters of the Habsburgs and 
the supporters of the Bourbons. The victory of Philippe dAnjou had important 
consequences, not least the incorporation of the former Kingdom of Aragon into a 
Castilian institutional framework. Asa result, the branch of the Bourbon dynasty now 
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ruling Spain had to pay the cost of keeping a large army on Aragonese territories for 
some decades.”# 

With the Bourbon dynasty firmly established—and given the pacifist stance 
assumed by Britain, France, and the Dutch Republic—Spain became the most se- 
rious threat to peace in Europe. Adopting an aggressive foreign policy, backed by 
a rearmed navy and army, Philip V’s priority was the recovery of the territory that 
Spain had lost to Italy in the treaty of Utrecht. The Quadruple Alliance of 1718 was 
able to halt this scheme, but could not keep Philip V from permanently placing his 
children Charles and Philip on the Italian thrones in the treaties of Vienna (1735) 
and Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). After the peaceful reign of Ferdinand VI, the ascension 
of Charles III—the Spanish Sun King—renewed Spanish belligerence. In the Third 
Family Pact of 1761—the last of a series of alliances between the Bourbon rulers of 
Spain and France—he broke Spanish neutrality in the Seven Years’ War. He did so at 
the worst possible moment, however, disregarding the fact that the British and their 
allies had already defeated Louis XV’s armies and navy. In the Treaty of Paris signed 
the following year, Charles II had to be content simply with recovering what he had 
lost during the brief intervention. 

It is surprising therefore that Spain weathered the financial costs of half a cen- 
tury of warfare better than the other European powers. Between the Nine Years’ 
War that began in 1688, up to the War of the Convention that ended in 1795, Spain 
was involved in numerous minor conflicts—for instance, the failed 1775 invasion 
of Algiers, which mobilized an army of 15,400 men, or affairs in the Malvinas or 
Falkland Islands (1770-1771) and Nootka Sound (1789-1790)—that pitted the 
country against Great Britain. These latter conflicts did not escalate to open warfare 
only because France reneged on the Family Pact of 1761, refusing to provide Spain 
with military support. Despite a 0.45 percent rise in constant prices since 1714, 
Spanish military efforts up to the 1790s did not create the same financial difficulties 
as those suffered by Great Britain, France, Holland, Austria, and Prussia.”* It did not 
generate secessionist movements in the empire, nor did it force finance ministers to 
adopt drastic fiscal measures that could anger the privileged classes, something that 
could lead to the monarchy’s fall. It did not force the Crown to slow down military 
actions. This stood in contrast to the Dutch government, which adopted a more 
pacifist stance after the War of the Spanish Succession, as well as Austria and Prussia 
after the Seven Years’ War. It did not even force the state to focus more on paying off 
debts, internal or external. By the 1770s the Spanish navy was third in Europe after 
the British and the French. However, a critical point for the Spanish was that their 
navy, when added to either the British or French, was clearly sufficient to overpower 
the other?°—as happened, for instance, during the American Revolution. 


23 Storrs 2006; Castillo 2004 
24 Sanchez 2006, 48. 
25 See Merino 1981 for a complete overview. 
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What was the secret, then, behind the revival of Spain’s military and naval power 
capable of protecting the empire in the eighteenth century? Two factors allowed the 
Spanish Bourbons to maintain such high levels of expenditures with so few short- 
term costs. The first was the empire's capacity to siphon the resources of its colo- 
nies in order to finance the metropolis’ military spending, a source of funding that 
the other European states did not have.*° However, this colonial vector, whose con- 
tribution to Spanish finances remained significant through the entire eighteenth 
century, only became decisive after the reforms introduced in the second half of 
the century.’” These reforms significantly increased the treasury’s income without 
affecting the general performance of the American economies, stimulated as they 
were by growing internal and external demand, in particular in the empire’s periph- 
eral regions.”* Until then, the Spanish state based its capacity to carry out an aggres- 
sive foreign policy on institutional changes in the monarchy’s finances, introduced 
by Philip V, a single contribution based on a massive reformation of the Spanish 
economy. The Seven Years’ War and the definitive failure of the Castilian fiscal re- 
form projects ended this phase in Spain’s fiscal development. These reforms had been 
inspired by the Marqués de la Ensenada’s “single contribution,’ which was opposed 
by the elite because it was intended to tax wealth and property instead of consump- 
tion. Soon after, Charles III (1759-1788) asked his finance minister, the Sicilian José 
de Esquilache, to reform the imperial administration in a way that would maximize 
the state’s ability to collect revenues from its colonies. This reformist phase yielded 
paradoxical results. It increased the monarchy’s fiscal resources, allowing it to es- 
tablish a fiscal- military state like those of its European competitors. However, it also 
shattered the complex equilibria that had sustained the oldest of the great Atlantic 
empires, breaking the consensus between the American elites and the metropolitan 
center. 
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The Qing Empire 


Three Governments in One State and 
the Stability of Manchu Rule 


Pamela Kyle Crossley 


The Qing Empire (1636-1912) was one of a set of very large, long-lived Eurasian 
empires of the early modern period, and like any of its contemporaries the empire raises 
a number of questions regarding the sources of its stability, expansion, and durability. 
In the Qing case, a strategy limiting the size and expense of the state worked in tension 
with a deep reliance upon the coherence and dynamism of the localities, exciting a 
certain amount of institutionalized wariness in the central government regarding the 
resources and loyalties of local populations. The balance between encouraging local 
initiative and discouraging local discretion was one that the Qing maintained with ge- 
neral success until the mid-nineteenth century, when the outbreak of the movement to 
establish the Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace (Taiping Tianguo) ignited the world’s 
greatest civil war and unraveled the Qing skein of stability. This chapter explores the 
coordination of three governments within the state, each by design self-funding and 
self-regulating, and each evolving to fulfill specific roles in the phases of conquest and 
of occupation. 

The Qing state was the descendant of a familial commercial dominion of the 
later sixteenth century. Though the ruling lineage of the Qing later fostered a my- 
thology that placed their origins deep within the traditional Jurchen territories of 
Northeast Asia, they had in fact dominated a zone on the boundaries of Liaodong 
province of the Ming Empire (1368-1644), in southwestern Manchuria.! Their for- 
tune was derived from trade of horses and other products from the region, and they 
had protected their status as magnates against a number of challenges from rival 
lineages or federations. They consolidated their position through advantageous 
connections with disaffected or corrupt Ming officials, and as of 1609 had won from 
the Ming court in Beijing virtual acknowledgment of not only their commercial 
primacy in trading towns of the eastern Ming frontier, but also of their territorial 
dominance in the region outside the Ming pale, in present-day Jilin province of 
the People’s Republic of China. In 1616 this inchoate regime became acknowl- 
edged as a khanate by those it dominated—that is, its headman became a khan, and 
declared a state with the name of Jin (Aisin).? In the ensuing years there evolved a 
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form of collegial government in which the khan’s sons (and eventually a nephew) 
legitimated the khan’s decisions and advised him on matters of war. 

In 1618 the Jin khanate declared war on Ming China, and by 1621 had seized 
Shenyang, the Ming provincial capital of Liaodong. When the khan died in 1626 he 
was succeeded by a second khan, and the war continued. This second khan, Hung 
Taiji,’ not only fought to pry the western territories of Liaodong as far as the Great 
Wall from Ming, but also fought the formidable Chakhar state of eastern Mongolia, 
ruled by Lighdan Khaghan. Chakhar collapsed as a result of a variety of misfortunes 
resulting from the policies of Lighdan, who died in 1634. His symbols of state, his 
populations and capital, and his son were all taken by Hung Taiji, who used them 
to craft a new form of rule in Liaodong. In 1636, the Qing Empire, with an emperor 
(hiwangdi, huangdi), was declared, and the state reorganized in a process that ex- 
tended to 1642. 


Production of Simultaneous Rulership 


The Qing Empire as constituted in 1636 was composed of a court and its de- 
pendent administrative offices resting atop three governments of different origins, 
all of which would retain significant functionality until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. The court was in essence a collective representation of the rulership,* and the 
rulership itself had a quality I have called “simultaneous.”° That is to say, the rul- 
ership and the codes of legitimacy underlying it (including cosmology, rhetoric, 
ritual, and historical authority) were together a direct product of the process of con- 
quest. The populations who had putatively facilitated the conquest and acknowl- 
edged Qing rule—later historicized as constituencies of the emperorship—were 
historically narrated and ceremonially invoked through performance of their lan- 
guages, scripts, religions, and architectures. The process was not merely syncretic 
or hybridizing; codified cultural identities, which in many cases were extended to 
legislation regarding cultural performance and the legality of marriage, remained 
distinct. Over time the rulership itself became increasingly abstract, and in the 
Qianlong era (1736-1795) of the eighteenth century tended to be rhetoricized as 
culturally null—transcendent over any particular culture—and morally universal. 
The orientations of personae within the rulership toward the cultures and de- 
scendant of its facilitators was specific. In 1606 eastern Mongols hoping to escape 
the interference and domination of Lighdan had volunteered to acknowledge the 
first Jin ruler as khan, a title he later used to elevate himself in the Jurchen political 
order and made the underlying prescription for his state in 1616. These and later 


3 Kam 1999; Crossley 2012. 1am using ”Hung Taiji” instead of the technically more conventional “Hongtaiji:” 
“Hongtaiji” leaves indistinguishable the Chinese name and the Manchu name, which happen to be romanized 
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erence work Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period (Hummel 1943). 
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Mongol adherents became part of the earliest aristocracy within the khanate, as they 
married with women of the khan’s lineage. In 1634, as Hung Taiji appropriated the 
remnants of the Chakhar empire, he literally absorbed Lighdan’s role as heir of the 
Chinggisid khans, in both its political and its religious aspects. From that point for- 
ward, the khan of the Jin was not only a khan in the sense that the term had been used 
among the Jurchens, but also a khaghan®—a great khan, in the line of Chinggis—and 
a cakvravartin, a wheel-turning Buddhist monarch in a line descending from Asoka 
through Khubilai and Lighdan.’ In these same years of 1634-1636, the emerging em- 
perorship took on a third major aspect. Hung Taiji publicly pursued his war against 
the Ming as an aspiring practitioner of traditional Chinese benevolent government, 
and as the rightful curator of Chinese civilization. By the time the empire was declared 
in 1636, it not only communicated its meanings in Manchu, Mongolian, and Chinese, 
but presented a different face to each constituency. Through the eighteenth century, 
the court would continue to refine the performance—both in the emperor's person 
and in the resonance of simultaneous practices through the state—of this simulta- 
neity. The imperial simultaneity that was so marked as early as 1636 was reinforced 
by—and in part generated by—the accommodation of distinct governments within 
the new state. 


The Earliest Government: The Eight Banners 


The earliest of these governments was the “Eight Banners” (jakiin gisa, baqi).* Late 
sixteenth-century documents from Korea as well as Ming China suggest that these 
organizations were already in action. Later documents show that in the first years of 
the seventeenth century these units were formalized into four large divisions, and 
by the creation of the khanate their number was fixed at eight, which was retained 
for the remaining life of the empire. They may have begun as security organizations 
for the rulers ancestral to the Qing and were rapidly transformed to military, or may 
have been both military and security from the outset. In their principle of bringing 
entire families under ownership by a “lord” (ejen), the banners were a direct inspi- 
ration of the old patrimonial system (ordo) of the Kitan and Mongol periods. This is 
what made them essential to governance: They were comprehensive instruments for 
control of the whole population, since the families of all bodyguards or soldiers were 
enrolled. The earliest bannermen were paid in booty on the occasion of the pillaging 
of nearby villages; when not fighting, these bannermen were farmers on either 
their own plots or, more likely, the large farms owned by the ruling lineage and its 
affiliates. By the time of creation of the empire in 1636, bannermen were supported 
by indentured farmers and occasional expropriations from the conquered popula- 
tion of Liaodong, and remained permanently on call. Men between the ages of 15 
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and 60 were actively in service if there were spaces for them in the salary lists; if not, 
they were to depend upon their actively serving male relatives for room and board 
and continue to train in preparation for an appointment. Women, children, and 
the elderly were expected to prepare their household's soldiers’ uniforms, bedding, 
weapons, and to prepare food and medicines for them to carry when in the field. 

The Eight Banners as they existed at the time of creation of the khanate in 1616 
were not culturally striated. They were composed largely of Jurchens who had either 
followed the ruling family since the sixteenth century or had been brought into the 
khanate by surrender or conquest at a later date. Each banner was differentiated by 
a color, which was in essence its formal designation (Plain Yellow, Bordered Yellow, 
Plain White, Bordered White, Plain Blue, Bordered Blue, Plain Red, Bordered Red). 
The number of banners corresponded to the number of “princes” (beile) in the col- 
legial council (sons and one nephew of the khan). In 1616 each prince owned a 
banner as part of his estate. After Hung Taiji’s accession to the khanship he system- 
atically undermined the princes, seizing three banners for himself and weakening 
the discretion with which the remaining banners were used by their respective 
princes. By the early 1630s he had effectively eradicated any ability of the princes’ 
council to counterweigh his own power to any significant degree. A progressive bu- 
reaucratization also eroded vestiges of aristocratic authority within the banners, in- 
cluding hereditary access to the captaincies of the hundreds of banner companies. 
It was this process that banished the old name of “Jurchen” from official vocabulary 
and in most instances replaced it horizontally with “Manchu” after 1634 (it was offi- 
cially declared the “national” name in 1635).? 

In 1634 the process began of constructing parallel banner organizations for the 
Mongols. That is, each of the Eight Banners subsequently was constituted of both a 
Manchu and a Mongol variant (e.g., Manchu Bordered Yellow, Mongol Bordered 
Yellow). As a consequence, state control over the designation “Mongol” and the 
narration of this “Mongol” history increased sharply. Groups and individuals 
who had been the regime's earliest adherents from eastern Mongolia (including 
Khorchin, Kharachin, and a few Timet Mongols) were for general administra- 
tive purposes thereafter nominalized as Mongols of the Eight Banners. A few of 
the early Mongol adherent lineages were actually enrolled in the Manchu banners 
and afterward considered Manchu. In 1642 the third iteration was created, with 
eight Chinese-martial (hanjun) banners,'° and once again some politically favored 
lineages of the Chinese-martial were also made Manchu." The last set of banners 
created accommodated a complex identity whose historical representation changed 
very significantly from the seventeenth to the eighteenth centuries. 


° Rawski 2001, 17, 56. 
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The Chinese-speaking population of Jilin, and to some extent of Liaodong, had 
various origins reaching to north China, northern Korea, and migrating populations 
of Mongols and Jurchens. The establishment of the Chinese-martial banners 
nominalized this group as “Chinese” but with a difference—the Chinese-martial 
(hanjun) bannermen were not civilians, and were intended to be restricted in their 
contacts with the conquered, civilian population in the same way and to the same de- 
gree as Manchu and Mongol bannermen. ‘This was always a difficult thing to control, 
and by the latter part of the seventeenth century, administrative practices relating 
to the Chinese-martial bannermen became increasingly informal and irregular. 
By the eighteenth century, for reasons relating primarily to evolution of the ruler- 
ship, imperial prescriptions tended to racialize the Chinese-martial as being an or- 
ganic extension of the conquered civilian population of China. As imperial finances 
deteriorated from the mid-eighteenth century the Chinese-martial were increas- 
ingly characterized as “Chinese” as a reason for cashiering them from the banner 
payrolls.!? Until that time, all three of the cultural divisions of the Eight Banners 
worked as mutually distinguishing mechanisms. Manchus, Mongols, and Chinese- 
martial were defined by contrast to each other, in increasingly rigid, idealized, and in 
fact impractical ways. 

At the time of the Qing conquest of northern China in 1644-1645, there were 
Eight Banners with three cultural divisions each, or effectively 24 banners (in fact 
there were a small number of companies created for Muslims and tribal peoples 
of the upper Amur territories). But the sizes of the banners varied enormously, 
depending on their ostensible cultural affiliations. The difficulty of pretending a 
meaningful tripartite foundation of Eight Banner governance is suggested by the 
numbers, as we now understand them, of the enrolled populations. Establishing 
anything like precise numbers for the banner population before 1636 is very diffi- 
cult. Qing statutes probably based on earlier regulations of the Jin khanate mention 
fines of up to 10,000 dependents upon princes convicted of various crimes, and 
while there is no reason to equate legal dependents with bannermen, there is no 
logical basis for regarding bannermen of the period before 1616 as separate from 
dependents. A good guess is that before the beginning of the war against Ming in 
1618, each banner organization probably contained at most a few thousand banner 
soldiers and their dependents, giving a total of perhaps 10,000 or fewer per banner. 
After the initiation of the war against Ming, total banner enrollments rose rapidly, 
partly because it was during the ongoing war (which in various forms lasted until 
the Ming were deposed by a massive rebellion in April 1644) that the banners were 
established as formal entities, differentiated by cultural affiliation, and brought 
under the unified control of the emperorship. For reasons explored in the following, 
the total number of bannermen rose very steeply after the conquest and occupation 
of the former Ming province of Liaodong. Various kinds of documentation—most 
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specifically the registers used after 1644 for census taking and salary distribution— 
suggest a total banner complement of perhaps 200,000 soldiers, of which approxi- 
mately 120,000 to 150,000 participated in the campaigns and garrison settlement 
in China after 1644. Using the conventional ratio of one soldier salary to support 
five individuals (the ratio used by the imperial government in its salary calculations 
and by scholars dating back to Fang Chao-ying), this suggests a banner population 
in China of roughly a million in the decades after 1644, of which about half were 
settled in or around Beijing.’ 

By 1644, for the banners as a whole, nearly half of the enrolled population was 
Chinese-martial. Between 1618 and 1625 (when the former Ming province of 
Liaodong was incorporated into the Jin khanate and in fact became the seat of govern- 
ment) the number of Chinese speakers—former Ming soldiers and officials, Liaodong 
townsmen and farmers—who joined the banners, willingly or unwillingly—swelled. 
A uniquely high proportion of the Chinese-martial bannermen were so-called 
bondservant (booi aha, baoyi) companies within the banners. The Jin khanate, and 
the early Qing Empire in Liaodong, were slave states. Before creation of the khanate, 
the Jurchen populations of western Jilin were large and increasing due to the de- 
velopment of agriculture, particularly wheat production, in addition to rising com- 
merce with Ming trading stations. Ownership of agricultural land was concentrated 
in the hands of Jurchen elites, and the land was worked by slaves; both land and slaves 
were administered through a traditional estate system in which they combined to 
form patrimonies, which were overtly represented by the banners. Most slaves had 
been acquired during conflicts between Jurchen villages and by abduction parties 
into Korea and China to find more laborers for the fields.'4 Slaves were so numerous 
and so critical to maintenance of lineage wealth and status in the early khanal re- 
gime that monitoring the acquisition and exploitation of slaves by the aristocracy 
was a high priority of the khan; opportunities to seize or free slaves of rival princes 
or aristocrats by accusing slave owners of abusing their slaves was an important 
means of undermining aristocratic power, and Hung Taiji as khan increased his pat- 
rimony at the expense of his brothers and cousin by hundreds or thousands of slaves 
at a time. Among the general population of slaves, the bondservants were elite. They 
were frequently household servants, bodyguards, or managers of field or small in- 
dustrial enterprises. Many came to be trusted by their lords, and over time they could 
become wealthy. In the early years of the conquest of China, bondservants were 
often the key to the establishment of provisional over Chinese territory by Chinese- 
speaking officials who were bondservants to the Qing imperial lineage.* 

Of the remaining half of the banners that were not Chinese-martial, Manchus 
may have outnumbered Mongols by more than five to one; certainly, it is difficult 
to find Mongol enrollments in the Eight Banners ever rising above 8 percent. These 
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proportions were altered by state policy through the nineteenth century, in the ge- 
neral direction of reducing the number of salaried positions for Chinese-martial 
soldiers, which inevitably diminished the number of Chinese-martial families 
under the jurisdiction of the Eight Banners. At the level of elites (banner company 
captaincies, appointments to high state office, quotas for the examinations that were 
required for many bureaucratic appointments), the state began the period of con- 
quest in China with an ostensibly even policy of 1:1:1 for most of these privileges. 
The inequity toward Chinese-martial, who far outnumbered all other bannermen 
in the early period, was obvious, but the imperial court was more interested in 
the relative advantage over Manchus enjoyed by Mongols, whose numbers were 
very small in comparison to other bannermen but whose representation among 
banner elites was twice the proportion of the Mongol banner population. In the 
later seventeenth century quotas were repeatedly altered to diminish the marginal 
advantages enjoyed by Mongol elites, though it is probable that Mongols remained 
over-represented (in proportion to the population as a whole) among banner elites 
and high government officials for the life of the empire.'° 

Once the khanate’s campaigns against Ming Liaodong had begun, the function 
and status of the Eight Banners changed greatly. Chinese-speakers surrendering to 
the invaders were no longer routinely incorporated into the Eight Banner forces. 
Instead, the Eight Banners became an occupying stratum imposed upon a larger, 
unincorporated, conquered population. After the initiation of the conquest of 
north China, the Eight Banners became a virtually closed system, a sealed set of 
lineages, and would in the ensuing decades take on the characteristics of a dis- 
tinct cultural identity in China. The armies actually doing the conquering in China 
were, in number, largely derived from deserters of the Ming forces, or soldiers 
surrendering from the rebel army of Li Zicheng that had actually ended the Ming 
dynasty, and they were enrolled in the new Armies of the Green Standard.” Eight 
Banner commanders, dominated by members of the imperial lineage of the Qing, 
led the campaigns, and Eight Banner soldiers were stationed in conquered prov- 
inces, as well as in every corner of Beijing, to police the conquered. Their families 
were settled in walled compounds, with their own lands, grazing areas, living quar- 
ters, entertainment districts. and graveyards. From being a means of administering 
the entire population in the early khanal period to being a means of controlling the 
population of occupiers in China after 1644, the Eight Banners remained an intact 
and essential, but quite distinct, government within the Qing state. Its documen- 
tation was in the languages of its components (Manchu, Mongolian, and Chinese) 
with a preeminent place for Manchu. 
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Civil Bureaucracy and Embassies 


By the time of the establishment of the new Jin khanate capital at Shenyang (after 
1634 called Mukden) in the early 1620s, the employment of literate Chinese men 
was not a complete novelty. The early records of the khanate make clear that 
Chinese-speaking men, whatever their ancestry, had been important in the running 
of the ruler’s household when it was based in Jilin, making trade agreements final, 
and managing communications with the officials of Ming China and Yi Korea. Men 
literate in Chinese occasionally wrote letters on behalf of the khan. But the acquisi- 
tion of the Ming provincial government—its buildings, some of its documents, and 
a large number of officials—meant the initiation of a new Qing government based 
upon the Chinese bureaucracies. In the early stages this government was prima- 
rily responsible for management of civil law proclamations, the civil courts, census 
taking among the Liaodong conquered population, and the writing of history. It 
also undertook responsibility for the administration of an examination system, in 
principle modeled on the traditional examination system by which Chinese officials 
were made eligible for employment. From its inception, a portion of the tradi- 
tional Chinese examination curriculum featuring memorization and commentary 
of parts of the “Four Books” (translated into Manchu and later into Mongolian) 
figured in the Qing trilingual examinations; after the conquest of Beijing, the cur- 
riculum was further standardized to the traditional civil examinations, though 
translation (sometimes optional) remained a component of the examination and 
appointment process for the entire Qing period. A board (headed by Manchus) 
overseeing the examinations was first established in 1634, and examinations began 
to be administered in the year of the announcement of the empire, 1636, and along 
with this a new department handling civil official appointments.'® 

The nature of the conquest of Liaodong required that the two governments co- 
ordinate on some matters, and the pattern through the entire Qing period was that 
overlap or redundancy could frequently be found in the relationships among the 
governments. Nurgaci’s requirement in Liaodong was that all men, whether mili- 
tary or civilian, adopt the traditional Jurchen hairstyle and dress. His expressed in- 
tention was that his population not be riven by cultural distinctions or the disparate 
loyalties that such distinctions would imply. In time the dress requirements were re- 
laxed, but the traditional Manchu queue remained until the end of the dynasty, and 
was extended to conquered populations as the empire expanded. Before the estab- 
lishment of garrisons for the occupying force, the civil government oversaw a period 
of forced cohabitation in Liaodong. Until abandonment of the policy in 1635, the 
volume of legal difficulties it created fed the enlargement of the legal offices in both 
the Eight Banners and the civilian governments.'? It was the civilian government 
that was the medium through which the Qing conquerors presented themselves to 
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the conquered population as the benevolent rulers prescribed by Chinese tradition. 
The emperor's ability to function as a protective father to the population was explic- 
itly contrasted to the Ming court's failure to protect the Liaodong population either 
from native bandits or from foreign conquerors. This construction of the Qing ruler 
as a righteous emperor in the Chinese mode was accomplished through Chinese- 
language pronouncements, some basic standard Chinese court ritual, and acknowl- 
edgment of Chinese festivals. 

This civilian government was most dramatically affected by the Qing conquest 
of north China in 1644/1645. By a complex process (which remained the subject of 
imperial judgment and revised judgment through the eighteenth century), Chinese 
civilian officials with personal histories of service to the former Ming Empire—or 
both the Ming and the Li Zicheng rebel state that had displaced it—were brought 
into service of the Qing.”? A majority were employed and kept under some signif- 
icant level of surveillance at the new imperial court in Beijing. The occupied prov- 
inces were generally overseen by Chinese-martial, who assumed governorships 
and often supplied their own relatives or associates to local government roles.”! Not 
until the 1670s and later did the civilian government of the Qing in China become 
open to regular appointments of civilian Chinese men, who by then were accred- 
ited through a traditional examination system. At the highest level of the Qing bu- 
reaucracy, the Hanlin Academy, officials were expected to read Manchu as well as 
Chinese, since both languages were necessary to the business of the imperial court. 
But at the level of the usual central offices for history, law, maintenance of public 
works, census-taking and tax collection, and civil appointments, the civil bureauc- 
racy of the Qing functioned along the same general lines as had the Ming civil bu- 
reaucracy before it. It used Chinese as its administrative language and addressed 
the emperor through the rituals and in fact the same physical venues in Beijing. 

This civil government had built within it a tradition, method, and locality (the 
Ministry of Rites, libu) for the reception of foreign visitors. “Guest ritual” (binli) 
rooted in classical history was the method by which ambassadors from foreign 
states were received at court. The offices managing visits to this court included a 
translation bureau, whose efficacy in the Ming and the Qing is dubious. A central 
feature of these guest rituals was the exchange of goods and the ritual obeisance 
of the visitor to the imperial throne (as illustrated on the cover of this volume). 
The ceremonies were an expression of, but not the substance of, a loose network of 
trade, patronage, political alliance, and occasionally strategic relationships across 
East and Southeast Asia. In the Ming and some earlier periods the use of these ritual 
halls and practices seems to have loosely replicated the early role of the Zhou rulers 
as the supreme moral intercessors between Heaven and humanity, but it is possible 
that in the Qing period the rituals were interpreted more as the act of sovereign 
rulers acknowledging the supremacy of a primus inter pares.” In any case, this office 
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was a province of the Ming-derived civil government, and facilitated the expression 
of the Qing rulers in a continuing role with the Ming rulers as masters of the guest 
ritual. It was not in any practical terms the central avenue of economic or even po- 
litical relations; Portuguese merchants and ambassadors, for instance, had pursued 
complicated relations with the Ming court, and Portugal had a trade relationship 
with the south Chinese coast, but Portugal was not listed as an embassy state. 

Under the Qing, Korea retained its rank at the top of the list, giving it the most fre- 
quent visits to the court and most opportunity for discussion of trade and strategic 
issues, while the Liuqiu/Ryukyu Islands and Annam ranked high on both Ming and 
Qing lists. However, the list of embassies received through the civil court during the 
Qing was much shorter and more focused than the Ming list before it. Japan was a 
very high-ranking embassy state of the Ming, and did not send embassies to the Qing 
court at all (partly because the Tokugawa shogunate had outlawed foreign trade). 
European imperial expansion in East Asia removed the Philippines from the Qing 
list; the same was true for Indonesian states with the exception of Sulu. Ottoman ex- 
pansion removed the Ming embassy states of Mecca and Medina. Qing conquests in 
Mongolia and Eastern Turkestan removed many of the federations and city-states of 
those regions who had sent embassies to Ming. On the other hand, while Europe had 
been represented in the Ming list by only the Vatican and the Netherlands, the Qing 
guest courts were visited by embassies from Britain, the Netherlands, Portugal, the 
Vatican, and Russia. The last-named is a reminder that, as in many legal affairs, for- 
eign relations could also seep between the Qing governments—in this case, between 
the civil government and the Frontiers Department, until 1861. 


The Frontiers Department and Indirect Rule 


The Department of Frontiers (lifan yuan, tulergi golo be dasara jurgan) was the last 
of the Qing governments to be created, but it was already well established when 
the Qing conquest of north China began. The origins of the department lay in the 
“Mongol Department” (monggo yamun) established in 1634 to administer tribute 
and communications from Mongol groups not already incorporated into the Eight 
Banners—that is, primarily, the Chakhar, Tiimet, and later the Khalkha populations. 
In 1638 the name was changed to Department of Frontiers, but its primary busi- 
ness remained the management of Mongol affairs—both within the Qing territo- 
ries and beyond its borders. Its officials were all Manchus (or Manchu-speakers 
whose identities had been resolved administratively as Manchu) and Mongols.” 
It communicated to Mongols in Mongolian, and to the Qing court in Manchu. In 
the march of the Qing conquests through Mongolia, Tibet, and Eastern Turkestan, 
the Frontiers Department became the comprehensive government for adminis- 
tration outside of China proper. It had its own treasury and personnel office, its 
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own diplomatic reception courts, translation offices, law code, and judicial system. 
Appointment or confirmation of Mongolian, Turkestani, or Tibetan clerics, tax and 
tribute collection, and adjudication of disputes were all under the jurisdiction of the 
Frontiers Department.” As was the case for all the Qing governments, the process 
of conquest and consolidation, as well as developing relationships with continental 
neighbors, caused seepage of jurisdiction and authority. The Eight Banners supplied 
most of the officials to the Frontiers Department, whether they were appointed 
to military posts or not. Military campaigns in western Mongolia and in Eastern 
Turkestan required coordination of both Frontiers Department and Eight Banner 
policies.*° The strategic significance of the southwestern provinces of Sichuan and 
Yunnan to the Qing position in Tibet caused the administration of these areas to be 
under the Frontiers Department for a time; the Qing policy of assimilation and pro- 
gressive regularization of administration in the Southwest, however, gradually put 
these matters under the authority of the civil government.”° 

Perhaps the most complex relationship was with Russia. For the most part, com- 
munications with the Russian government were handled distinctly from those of 
the states whose embassies reported to the “guest ritual” venues of the civil gov- 
ernment. There may have been two reasons for this. First, the Qing and Russian 
empires had been competing for dominance of the Amur River region since the 
mid-seventeenth century. The Qing were victorious until the nineteenth century, 
but the history of conflict had constructed a sense of imperial rivalry and a concept 
of equality between the empires that was partly reflected in the political language of 
the Frontiers Department.”’ Second, Russian involvement in Mongolian trade was 
of sufficient volume that disputes in the trade zone were frequent. Mongols sub- 
ject to the Qing sometimes strayed into Russian territory, and Russians sometimes 
violated Qing borders. Russian merchants based in cities of Mongolia such as Urga 
complained of thefts, swindles and assaults, while Chinese and Mongol merchants 
lodged charges of Russian misconduct. Tariffs and transport taxes were often under 
negotiation. The volume of Russia-related problems in Mongolia was high enough 
that the Frontiers Department had more than enough business to fill the agenda 
of its legal and trade offices. It was the natural venue in many ways for negotiation 
and ratification of the treaties of Nerchinsk (1689) and Kiakhta (1727) that marked 
the borders, established the sanctions for violation of the borders, and regulated 
trade across the borders. Nevertheless, the Russian delegations to Beijing to begin 
negotiations of the Nerchinsk Treaty and complete the Kiakhta Treaty included 
visits to the guest ritual courts of the civilian government. 

As the conquests spread through Mongolia, East Turkestan, Tibet, and Yunnan, 
the Frontiers Department took primary responsibility for establishment of indirect 
rule. This was the method by which most of present-day Mongolia and Tibet were 
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governed, as well as the Tarim Basin. Before the early eighteenth century it was the 
preferred method for governing Yunnan province, but over the eighteenth cen- 
tury Yunnan shifted from indirect to more direct rule, as the Frontiers Department 
receded and administration by the civil government advanced. The responsibilities 
of the Frontier Department for these territories were comprehensive. Cooperative 
local elites were confirmed and recognized through the Department, laws were 
administered through its legal bureaucracy, tribute and taxes were collected, com- 
mercial licenses granted, hunting and herding were regulated, and local elites were 
trained in Qing court etiquette and transported to Beijing or Chengde for occasional 
audiences. The Frontiers Department coordinated the political and economic inte- 
gration of large zones federated to the empire without sustained or thorough mili- 
tary confrontation and occupation until the mid-nineteenth century. The Frontiers 
Department lost its function as the medium of Russian communications when for- 
eign treaty powers forced the creation of a new foreign ministry in 1861; the depart- 
ment survived in name until 1908, when its name was changed slightly (to lifanbu, 
or Frontiers Office) for the remaining three years and some months of the empire. 


Qing Stability before the Nineteenth Century 


Since all three of these putative governments were clearly subordinate to the Qing 
court and its immediate appurtenances, the value of considering them as separate 
governments within a single state may be unclear. This conceit is based, first, upon the 
observation that each government had comprehensive responsibility for administra- 
tion of distinct populations. The Eight Banners governed the entire population of the 
hereditary military population: male, female, infant, adult, and aged. It had its own 
treasury and to a certain degree its own revenue through the domestic tribute system 
and agricultural receipts within the banners. It had its own legal code and courts. This 
was also all true for the Frontiers Department, which administered (if in a systemati- 
cally indirect fashion) the entire populations of Mongolia, East Turkestan, Tibet, and 
for some periods the provinces of the Southwest. And it was certainly true for the civil 
government, which administered the entire population of conquered China, with its 
own revenue, law code, and courts. Not only the finances and the legal codes of the 
three governments, but also their histories, were parallel and independent. None was 
derived from the other, none reported to the other on a regular basis, none was funded 
by another. Despite the impression that could be given that these unusual state organs 
were somehow innovations, generated from the emperorship itself,”* it is important 
that each of these governments actually preceded and communicated its capacities 
and history to the emperorship. The Eight Banners, the oldest of the governments, 
preceded the emperorship by a minimum of 30 years. The civil government preceded it 
by a decade, and the Frontiers Department (in the form of its predecessor, the monggo 
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yamun) by perhaps 18 months. This means that construction of the empire was liter- 
ally predicated on these existing governments. Even court finances were not drawn in 
significant measure from these governments in the earlier Qing period; the court had 
also to construct its own revenue streams from domestic and foreign tribute, certain 
monopolies (including silk, salt, and ginseng), and import tariffs. 

Understanding this helps to account for some of the stability of the Qing state, 
which between 1636 and 1755 expanded some 1,500 percent in area and probably 
3,000 percent in population. The conquest of China proceeded from about 1644 to 
1683 under the primary jurisdiction of the civil government and the Eight Banners. 
The prosecution of the conquests, indirect rule, and military occupation proceeded 
under the leadership of the Eight Banners elites and the Frontiers Department. 
The imperial court expanded its ability to coordinate these governments by evo- 
lution of its “inner bureaucracy,’ as Beatrice Bartlett called it. In origin this was the 
emperor's personal staff, extended to a few hundred officials at its largest extent, 
and functioning through the “Inner Cabinet” (neige, inherited from the Ming), 
“Southern Study” (nanshufang, 1677-1898), and the “Grand Council” (junjichu, 
ca. 1729).”° As each of these offices grew and became an impediment to imperial 
initiative, it was obviated by a smaller, newly created office that succeeded to its 
functions. Thus the Kangxi emperor pushed aside the inherited Inner Cabinet as he 
consolidated his personal rule and prosecuted his war against the southern occu- 
pation governors by creating the Southern Study in 1677; the Yongzheng emperor 
pushed aside the Southern Study and streamlined his military planning against the 
Dzunghars in 1727-1729 by creating the Grand Council; and the Guangxu em- 
peror in 1896-1898 pushed aside the Grand Council in favor of his own selection of 
advisors as he attempted (unsuccessfully) to effect his own personal rule. 

The court’s second tool in coordinating the three governments was the Ministry 
of Finance (hubu). The functions of the Ministry of Finance changed in response 
to the empire's needs in time of war. As inherited from the Ming, the Ministry of 
Finance was the part of the civil administration responsible for household regis- 
tration and census-taking; collection of the land, head, transport, and commercial 
taxes; distribution of salaries to officials; and proposing budgets for provincial man- 
agement.*? However, as the Eight Banners were settled in the provincial garrisons of 
China, their salaries and budgets too came gradually under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Finance. This should have provided the state a means of transferring 
wealth from the civil tax base to support of the Eight Banner garrisons, and this 
happened to a small degree. But overall the state declined to make the Eight 
Banners a significant burden on the civil population. Instead, the empire observed 
its internal governmental divisions by insisting that garrison shortfalls be remedied 
through economies, revenues generated by the garrisons themselves, or abdication 
by the garrison populations.*! Where the Ministry of Finance oversaw the greatest 
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revenue transfers, from both the civil government and the imperial treasury, was to 
the extended military conquests of western Mongolia and Xinjiang.*? 

At the time of the Qing entry into Beijing in June 1644, the late emperor Hung 
Taiji had been replaced on the throne by his ninth son Fulin, then six years old, 
who ruled as the Shunzhi emperor. A regency controlled by Hung Taiji’s brother 
and uncle managed state affairs. They were coordinating not only the transition to 
the new reign, which had previously been based at Shenyang/Mukden, but also the 
invasion of north China and the capture of Beijing. The opportunity to breach the 
Great Wall and enter China as a whole army (as contrasted to the raiding parties 
sent occasionally by Hung Taiji) had arisen when the massive rural uprisings that 
had plagued the last two decades of the Ming era had culminated in the seizure of 
Beijing by the rebel Li Zecheng in April 1644. The last Ming emperor had com- 
mitted suicide, Ming pretenders and loyal officials had fled south, and Ming mil- 
itary commanders were left to attempt a recovery of the capital. At some length, 
General Wu Sangui came to the conclusion that there was no choice but to enlist the 
aid of the Qing armies, who quickly occupied Beijing and suppressed the uprising 
in northern China. 

They did not, however, restore the throne to the Ming. Instead, they installed 
Fulin at a new Qing capital in Beijing, and thereafter proceeded to add China to 
their domains.*? This was accomplished in a punctuated fashion. North China was 
occupied by 1645. Extension of Qing political authority to south China was a fact 
by 1650, primarily due to the Qing decision to delegate the task, as well as the estab- 
lishment of provisional occupation governments, to a few Ming veterans who had 
defected to them, and who were of Liaodongese descent (foremost among them, 
Wu Sangui).** The Zheng family of Fujian—who controlled a large piracy and 
smuggling network encompassing Taiwan and the small portions of Japan and the 
Philippines—decided to support the Ming remnant court in Fujian and Yunnan, 
and Qing determination to root out this particular pocket of resistance eventually 
led to the capture of Taiwan in 1683 and its first incorporation into an empire based 
in China.*° During these developments, Fulin died in 1661 and was succeeded by 
his third son Xuanye (then seven years old), who would rule until his own death in 
1722 as the Kangxi emperor. By the late 1660s, Xuanye had decided to destroy the 
regency that obstructed his personal rule, and in the long course of consolidating 
his personal power he decided to destroy the provisional satrapies that had been es- 
tablished for the capitulating Ming generals in the late 1640s. The result was a war 
(usually called the Rebellion of the Three Feudatories) between the Qing court and 
its occupation governors that raged from 1673 to 1681.*° It concluded with the de- 
struction of the families of the satraps and establishment of direct Qing occupation 
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and rule of south and southwest China. Thereafter, Qing conquest energies were 
directed toward Mongolia, northwest China, East Turkestan, and Tibet. The last 
successful conquest campaign resulted in Qing conquest and occupation of East 
Turkestan and indirect control over the Tarim Basin during 1755-1759.°” 

This accomplishment has appeared all the more remarkable because the size of the 
Qing civil government did not grow significantly from the size of the Ming civil gov- 
ernment before it.** In an age of tiny continental imperial governments ruling huge 
expanses of territory, the diminutiveness of the Ming and Qing governments was not 
remarkable. Precise figures cannot be produced with our present documents, but it is 
hard to see how either the Ming or the Qing civil governments could have exceeded 
30,000 officials, and the numbers were probably closer to 20,000 or slightly fewer. 
They governed a population that grew from about 150 million in 1600 to about 
300 million in 1800, while the territory under Qing control was nearly double that 
of the Ming before it. In relation to the population the Qing state presence was less 
dense than the Russian empire, and probably on a par with the Ottoman Empire (if 
segments of the provincial Ottoman administrations can be considered part of the 
central government). In relation to territory, it was far less dense than Ottoman, but 
denser than Russia. What is more striking is to compare the size of Qing government 
to that of the Song 800 years earlier (970-1279). The size of the Song state in relation 
to the population may have been twice that of the Qing; professionalization of and 
compensation to Song officials was much higher than Ming or Qing, and Song levels 
of corruption appear to have been a tiny fraction of the practices of Ming and espe- 
cially Qing officials. The source of the trend toward very small governments on very 
large territories, guided largely by the priorities of what Marshall Hodgson called 
“military patronage,’ is probably not very mysterious. The Mongol regimes of 
China, Central Asia, Iran/Iraq, and Russia all worked on this principle, and in China 
and Iran they displaced well-developed, well-staffed civil governments. The Mongol 
period in China was less than a century, and the early rulers of the Ming dynasty cul- 
tivated a strenuous rhetorical hostility to the Mongols and their period of dominion 
in China. However, the Ming state was, in its most basic contours, a continuation 
of the Mongol pattern. The Song tradition of a relatively large, expensive state ap- 
paratus was not revived. This appears to have been a general pattern in the Islamic 
world as well: In the post-Mongol period, early modern governments did not revive 
their pre-Mongol practices of relatively large, professional, well-funded states, even 
as some European monarchies launched a period of growing new bureaucracies and 
expanding the scope of imperial investment. 

The Qing decision to continue the Ming tradition of a light state appears to have 
been premised on both a confidence in the competence of the three governments 
it had brought to China and the political exigencies of the continuing conquests. 
The role of the court and of the Eight Banner forces in the conquest of China had 
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precedents in the earlier conquest of the Ming conquest of Liaodong, but the scale 
of territory to be covered and the immensity of the population to be occupied 
effected a transformation in the understanding of what the Eight Banners were 
and how they were to be used. Far from being a means of administering an en- 
tire population, the Eight Banner forces were now a tiny portion of the conquest 
forces. The overwhelming majority of the soldiers involved in the conquests in 
China were Chinese soldiers who had lately been in the employ of the Ming, and 
had joined the Qing either to survive or because of the magnitude of opportunities 
offered by the change in regime. They were not brought into the Eight Banners, as 
some Chinese defectors had been in Liaodong. They became part of a new military 
force, the Green Standard Armies. In the conquests, Eight Banner generals were 
in command, but they had little knowledge of the terrain and virtually no effective 
plans for occupation. Chinese-martial commanders were generally relied upon to 
actually create the local occupation regimes. Over a period of years, Eight Banner 
forces were transferred from Liaodong and Jilin to garrisons established for them 
and their families in the Chinese provinces. From its historical origin as a govern- 
ment for administration of the entire population at the turn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Eight Banners by the turn of the eighteenth century had become an organ 
for administration of a tiny minority within the minority of the conquest forces. 
‘They were no longer self-supporting, as they had once been in Jilin province; they 
ran small farming and technical enterprises to attempt to support themselves, but 
were increasingly dependent upon transfers from the central government for their 
monthly stipends. What the Eight Banners could continue to do for the government 
through the earlier eighteenth century was to supply well-educated and reliable 
horsemen and commanders to the forces of the continuing conquest, and perhaps 
more important, the personnel to provide policing of the conquered regions. 

Each decade the finances of the Eight Banner garrison communities declined, 
and while the court made attempts to satisfy the demands of the troops for depend- 
able and adequate support, no basic changes in the sources of government revenue 
or distribution were effected. Why, in a regime obviously oriented toward con- 
tinued conquest, a large military population so intimately connected to the court 
was not provided financial security is an issue worth considering. In some ways 
this can be seen as a modernization process. The earliest Eight Banners government 
was an extension of a household regime, in which the soldiers were the putative 
slaves, children, and household guards of the ruler. From the point of the conquest 
of Liaodong in the 1620s, the process of building a distinct professional military 
force, directed through the bureaucratic apparatus of the imperial court, began. 
It accelerated very rapidly after the entry into China in 1644, and resulted in the 
Eight Banners communities taking on a new function as occupiers and suppliers 
of elite soldiers to much larger and much more complex military forces. The tradi- 
tionalist, hereditary, familial character of the Eight Banners made them obsolete in 
much the same way as the Janissaries were becoming obsolete in the Ottoman em- 
pire. However, by the end of the seventeenth century the Eight Banners population 
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permanently settled in China, in legally segregated communities, was well in excess 
of a million individuals. The need for the Eight Banners government to continue 
to administer them was clear. The alternative would have been abolishment of the 
Eight Banners and Eight Banner identity, as well as the ideologically potent his- 
tory of the relationship of the Eight Banners to the Qing court. As with any mass 
demobilization, the threat of public disorder from such a move would also have 
been considerable. The result was that the Eight Banners remained a distinct zone 
within—and overlapping with other jurisdictions of—the Qing state until the end 
of the empire in 1912; indeed, remnants of the Eight Banners survived until the re- 
sidual Qing court was expelled from the Forbidden City in 1924. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the Qing court was faced with the 
choice to either continue money and goods transfers to the Eight Banner garrison 
communities by raising taxes on the civil population, or to neglect the finances and in- 
directly induce the bannermen to either learn to live in much reduced circumstances 
or leave the garrisons altogether (technically illegal, but in practice common). We 
know that the scattered and diverse banner populations chose both solutions, as well 
as occasional riots, participation in criminal rings, or occasional fraud. Garrison 
commanders who could not afford weapons or ammunition for their soldiers were 
forced to abandon military training. Banner immiseration and occasional disorder- 
liness were clearly regarded by the state as tolerable. In the same way that the impe- 
rial court did not require that the civilian government assume the financial burden 
of the Eight Banners, it also required that the civil government be supported on its 
own resources. The number of officials was not significantly increased, and rises in 
stipends were modest. The state understood well that its underfunding of local gov- 
ernment in particular meant that these officials—like the commanders of under- 
supported Eight Banner garrisons—had to rely upon their own initiative to make up 
the difference. This was primarily accomplished by entering into partnerships with 
local landowners and aspiring officials, trading favorable tax assessments or judi- 
cial decisions for a supply of staff or cash. In sum this effected a partial privatization 
of governance, which not surprisingly also had strong parallels in Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire. It also created a constant temptation for officials to engage in the 
degree of privatization that fell within the state definitions of corruption. 

It appears that the stability of conquered regions was a primary consideration 
for the state in keeping the size of the civil government small. Low taxes were not 
only a reliable means of restoring the economy that had been damaged by two 
decades of fighting in some parts of China, the warfare that accompanied the Qing 
conquest of north China and the Yangtze delta, and the war to suppress the oc- 
cupation governors of the south. Low taxes were also an overt means by which 
the Qing emperors ingratiated themselves with landowners, particularly in the 
Yangtze Delta, which the Kangxi and Qianlong emperors occasionally visited on 
their “Southern tours.’*° Even after illegal or surreptitious shifting of the tax burden 
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from elites to the farming population, the effective tax rate through the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries may have been no higher than 8 percent. In 1713 
the court announced a permanent freeze on the head tax and corvée labor. At the 
time revenues were rising due to the economic recovery, but the reasons for the 
freeze were primarily political and as a consequence the freeze remained in effect 
even when the reserves of the government shrank. The Qing government until the 
nineteenth century successfully predicated its expansion and occupation on resting 
relatively lightly on its conquered territories, retaining the local elites to the extent 
possible, and keeping land and commercial taxes low. 

‘The persistent refusal of the imperial court to dismantle the discrete financial 
responsibilities of its residual governments, to force substantial transfers from one 
to another, or to require the civil population to provide more revenues for all the 
governments and the courts appears rational when the dependence of the small 
state upon the large society is considered. Qing state presence was sparse, with 
officials rarely functioning below the level of a single country magistrate (each 
administering an average of about 200,000 people). The entire government was 
founded on the competence of the localities to feed themselves, maintain their own 
roads and water works, and provide for their own security. In order to sustain local 
coherence, the state made many provisions in law and policy privileging extended 
lineages and their enterprise, and permitting magistrates great flexibility in dealing 
with local organizations. The risks were high. The emperors worried that local elites 
and kinsmen would form factions, even among the highest levels of the bureauc- 
racy. They feared that local organizations of labor cooperation or religious affilia- 
tion would grow to become a threat to public order or imperial authority. In order to 
maintain some leverage against a well-organized and competent society, the court 
employed many strategies—examination quotas preventing any particular prov- 
ince from dominating the central bureaucracy, laws of avoidance for local officials 
to prevent them from being posted to their home counties, selective prosecutions 
for corruption or sedition to keep the elites from becoming too confident, among 
them. The strategies were remarkably successful for two centuries, before the state 
fell prey to the very forces it had both depended upon and feared. 


Unraveling of the Imperial Fabric 


The overall Qing strategy of keeping each of its ancestral governments on its own 
bottom and dedicated to its own functions was effective during the period of expan- 
sion and conquest to 1757, but was unraveled by the challenges of permanent occu- 
pation. The pressures weakening the distinctions of the governments came partly 
from the complexities of settling Eight Banner soldiers and their families within 
the civilian spaces of the Chinese provinces; from the exploitation of Mongolia, in 
which Chinese, Mongol, and Russian individuals and economic practices generated 
conflicts that were not easily resolved entirely within the Frontiers Department; 
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from the administrative transitions of southern and southwest China from indirect 
rule to direct rule by the civil government; and from the increasing costs of military 
mobilization (due partly to corruption and partly to the actual increasing size of 
armies) through the eighteenth century. The result was that by the end of the eight- 
eenth century the Ministry of Finance and the Grand Council were, with the impe- 
rial court itself, transcendent over the state’s separate governments. Eight Banners 
administration had been parsed among the Ministry of War (bingbu), Ministry of 
Finance, and parts of the imperial inner bureaucracy. The Frontiers Department 
had lost some functions to both the Grand Council and the Ministry of War. 

Before the mid-nineteenth century the empire had defeated a large number 
of interior uprisings. Some were civil actions against corrupt officials or abu- 
sive landowners. Some, such as the White Lotus Rebellion of 1796-1804 or the 
Xinjiang uprisings of the 1820s, had religious or ideological components. A few, 
such as the Jinchuan uprisings of the latter eighteenth century by Tibetans living 
in Sichuan province, were based on the discontent of cultural groups. In most 
cases the emperors settled on harsh suppression—even if it took years—combined 
with token recognition of grievances, but did not undertake the impossible task 
of rooting out the infrastructure of the rebellion. It was, however, the Taiping War 
(1850-1864) which brought about the demise of Qing imperial organization. This 
challenge from a spreading movement fired by millenarian religious passions and 
a widespread loss of confidence in the imperial state was suppressed only by the 
devolution of military and financial decision-making to the provinces. Indeed it is 
not too much to say that the empire itself did not in any meaningful sense survive 
that war. 

When the Taipings put together a movement with a strong infrastructure, an 
evolving system of centralized command, and a rich resource base by 1851, its 
uprisings spread quickly and experienced easy early victories against regional Eight 
Banner forces sent to suppress them. Loyalist forces were able to stop the Taipings 
in 1853 from advancing very much beyond the Yangtze River and contained them 
in the Nanjing environs for over a decade. But this success was not due to tightened 
centralization, command of new resources, or a quick search for new talent by the 
imperial court. Instead it was due to allowing local governors to select the most ef- 
fective troops (including cavalry) from the Eight Banners and combine them with 
professionals from the Green Standard armies and a very large number of local 
mercenaries. In the process the remaining Banner garrison populations were even 
more neglected, the court awarded local civil governors unprecedented authority 
over military resources, and revenues were permitted to stay in the provinces, 
diverting them from the civil government and the imperial treasury. 

In effect, the Taipings were defeated only by systematic dismemberment of the 
existing Qing regime; the delicate balance of its contrived three governments co- 
ordinated by a tiny imperial bureaucracy was destroyed by the Taiping challenge, 
and no initiative to centralize or regather initiative at the level of the imperial court 
arose. The three governments were gutted in the process of the regional governors’ 
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reorganization of resources on their own priorities. And while political authority 
and financial decisions devolved away from the court, mounting debts to foreign 
allies in the war, particularly France and Britain, were ascribed directly to the court. 
By the end of the war in 1864, China had suffered a minimum of 20 million deaths 
(and perhaps twice that many), major cities of the Yangtze Delta were shambles, 
and cities such as Shanghai were suffering under the weight of desperate refugees. 
The civil government was permanently in debt, the imperial treasury was vastly di- 
minished, and the court was politically dependent upon the goodwill and support 
of a generation of extremely powerful local governors for postwar reconstruction. 
A consortium of those governors sustained the court as a legal entity (important 
for recognition by foreign governments) and a point of moral symbolism until 
1912. But the spreading desuetude of the empire’s elemental governments after the 
Taiping War offers an index of the lack of viability of the Qing state as a diminutive 
and decentralized continental imperial government attempting to meet modern 
challenges both domestic and foreign. 
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30 
The Portuguese Empire (1415-1822) 


Francisco Bethencourt 


The Portuguese established the oldest and longest-lasting overseas European em- 
pire, from the conquest of Ceuta in 1415 to the return of Macau to Chinese sover- 
eignty in 1999. Over five centuries, they created colonies in Africa, Asia, and South 
America; those territories became (or were integrated into) independent countries 
in 1822 (Brazil), 1961 (Goa and the other colonies in India), 1974-1975 (Guinea- 
Bissau, Mozambique, Angola, Sao Tomé e Principe, and East-Timor—although in 
the latter case followed by Indonesian occupation up to 1999), and 1999 (Macau). 

This chapter will be structured around five questions: How can we understand 
this longevity? In what ways did local cultures shape specific configurations of the 
empire? What was the impact of the Portuguese Empire on other continents and 
on Europe? How was the Portuguese Empire's model adapted or refused by other 
European empires? Finally, how can we explain the empire’s decline and disruption? 

My argument is that the Portuguese Empire showed a variable geometry through 
time. The Portuguese established different relations with local populations, coped 
with challenges from regional and European powers, and compensated for losses in 
certain regions with increased investment in others. Slave trade and slavery played 
a crucial role in the Atlantic, but less so in the Indian Ocean. A conventional institu- 
tional narrative provides a recognizable European framework, but fails to acknowl- 
edge local agency ina fragmented empire with different ethnic configurations across 
continents. That is why this chapter addresses specific features and chronologies of 
the Portuguese Empire within an analytical framework. 

Local government (municipalities) and confraternities (mainly the powerful 
miseric6rdias sponsored by the king) were the two pillars of the empire.! In the fif- 
teenth century, the king leased the Atlantic islands (Madeira, Azores, and Cape 
Verde) to captains-donataries, although he later established customs houses and 
limited the delegation of judicial power. General government was a feature of em- 
pire from the beginning in Portuguese Asia, which spanned territories from East 
Africa to Macau. It was called Estado da India from 1505. General government was 
also introduced in Brazil in 1549, although there were already several captaincies- 
donataries in place, as seigniorial territories under royal lease, which remained until 
the mid-eighteenth century. Northwest African forts, created or occupied between 
1415 and 1514, were abandoned between 1541 and 1550, with the exception of 


1 Boxer 1965. 
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Map 30.1. Portuguese Settlements on the West Coast of Africa and on the Atlantic 
Islands. 


Source: Bethencourt, 2007, Portuguese Oceanic Expansion, 1400-1800. 
Copyright: Cambridge University Press. 
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Map 30.2. Portuguese Settlements and Main Points of Trade in Central and East 
Africa. 


Source: Bethencourt, 2007, Portuguese Oceanic Expansion, 1400-1800. 
Copyright: Cambridge University Press. 


Ceuta, Tangier, and Mazagao. They were generally controlled by captains from the 
same set of noble families, although without a seigniorial delegation of royal powers. 

The chronology of the Portuguese Empire can be defined by the different geo- 
graphical axes that succeeded one another over time (see Maps 30.1-30.4). In the 
fifteenth century, the empire was organized in the North Atlantic, based on forts 
in Northwest Africa, trading posts in West Africa, settlements in Madeira, Azores, 
Cape Verde, and Sao Tomé. In the sixteenth century, the axis of the empire shifted to 
the Indian Ocean after the voyage of Vasco da Gama (1497-1499) and the conquest 
of Goa, Malacca, and Hormuz (1510-1515), followed by the occupation (or lease) 
of territories, enclaves, and ports in Mozambique, Persian Gulf, India, Southeast 
Asia, Sri Lanka, China, and Japan. In the late sixteenth century, the empire started 
to shift to the South Atlantic, due to extensive migration to Brazil and the expansion 
of the plantation system, which was fueled by slave trade from the western coast of 
Africa. In the mid-seventeenth century, the intercontinental war against the Dutch, 
who were victorious in the Indian Ocean and defeated in the Atlantic, confirmed 
this final shift of the axis of the Portuguese Empire, a fact that was reinforced by the 
discovery of gold and precious stones in Brazil at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In 1822, the independence of Brazil delivered a major blow to the Portuguese 
Empire. The empire resisted collapse in different parts of the world, although the 
investment in Africa took a long time to yield results. Prosperity in Angola and 


Map 30.3. Portuguese Settlements and Main Points of Trade in Asia. 
Source: Bethencourt, 2007, Portuguese Oceanic Expansion, 1400-1800. Copyright: Cambridge University Press. 
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Map 30.4. Portuguese Settlements in Brazil. 


Source: Bethencourt, 2007, Portuguese Oceanic Expansion, 1400-1800. 
Copyright: Cambridge University Press. 


Mozambique ironically only peaked in the 1960s, during the liberation wars, which 
triggered both the democratization of Portugal and general independence of the 
colonies. 


1. Longevity 


Significant and permanent emigration is the first key to understand the Portuguese 
Empire's longevity. It is estimated that over 1.6 million people emigrated overseas 
from 1415 to 1822: 50,000 in the fifteenth century, 400,000 in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 390,000 in the seventeenth century, 720,000 in the eighteenth century, and 
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90,000 from 1801 to 1822. This was the strongest emigration overseas across this 
period from anywhere in Europe, even more impressive when related to original 
population figures, which varied from one to three million people. Five factors ex- 
plain this extraordinary movement of populations: an agricultural market limited 
by entailed estates that were controlled by the nobility, and mortmain land that was 
left as inheritance to the Church and which could not be sold; limited investment in 
technology; predominantly small property in the north and center of the country, 
with an extraordinary level of illegitimacy and fragmented families who lacked ac- 
cess to land, particularly in Tras-os-Montes (northeast); a predominant stem family 
structure in the fertile Minho (northwest), which meant that inheritance practices 
excluded siblings, who then faced celibacy or migration; and a weak urban net- 
work, incapable of absorbing migration from the countryside.* 

The origins and destinations of these emigrations differed according to time 
and place. Push factors were at work in all regions during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, while in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the region of 
Minho became more important, due to its prevailing family structures. Poverty 
was only one factor. Exclusion from inheritance was also a significant one, which 
cut across different social groups. Not all emigrants went overseas. The Algarve, 
for instance, traditionally produced emigration to Andalusia (and at the beginning 
to North Africa). Likewise, the exceptional conjuncture of the 1580s and 1590s, 
which combined the impact of military defeat in North Africa with the union of the 
Iberian Crowns, caused emigration from all regions to Castile. 

Pull factors were crucial. North Africa did not manage to attract migrants be- 
yond the 1520s, due to its hostile political and military environment, which led to 
defeat and withdrawal from most forts between 1541 and 1550. The Atlantic islands 
of Madeira and Azores, unpopulated before the arrival of the Portuguese, had ex- 
cellent conditions of climate and soil. Madeira became the biggest sugar producer 
for Europe by the late fifteenth century, while Azores produced significant amounts 
of wheat, pastel for dyeing, and cattle. By the end of the sixteenth century, there 
were 100,000 settlers on these islands, 65,000 in Azores, and 35,000 in Madeira. 
India was the major destination of Portuguese emigration in the sixteenth century, 
due to its commercial possibilities and military demand in a rich environment. In 
that period more than 2,000 people a year followed the Cape route, although the 
mortality rate was very high, due to the six-month journey and harsh conditions 
in many forts, particularly in the Persian Gulf. By the end of the sixteenth century, 
probably no more than 15,000 people from Portugal were to be found in the Estado 
da India, which controlled the Portuguese territories around the Indian Ocean and 
Western Pacific, while a large number were on their own or working for different 
powers in the Gulf of Bengal and Southeast Asia. Competition by European and na- 
tive Asian powers led to a decline of emigration from the 1620s onward.‘ 


? Godinho 1992. 
3 Rowland 1998. 
4 Bethencourt and Chaudhuri 1998, vols. 1 and 2. 
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The flow of emigration slowly shifted to Brazil after the 1570s, when sugar plan- 
tations, introduced by the Portuguese, became significant. Massive migration 
was sustained by sugar and tobacco production in the seventeenth century, while 
the discovery of gold and precious stones explains the extraordinary increase of 
migrants in the eighteenth century, including new migrants from Madeira and 
Azores. However, the numbers of settlers was below what might be expected: prob- 
ably 30,000 by 1600, 100,000 by 1700, and 1,000,000 by 1800.° High mortality rates 
in the tropics did not deter a significant number of Portuguese involved in slave 
trade from travel to Upper Guinea, the Gulf of Guinea, and Angola, not to mention 
from participation in military operations on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Other regions of the Portuguese Empire attracted many fewer emigrants. The ex- 
traordinary mortality rate in West Africa (estimated at 66 percent a year for white 
people) did not allow a strong Portuguese presence, although a significant number 
of langados, many of them New Christians of Jewish origin, mingled with local 
chieftaincies and played a major role as mediators of the European trade in the re- 
gion.° The islands, mainly Cape Verde, proved to be less lethal, but the process of de- 
sertification kept emigration at very low levels. Angola and Mozambique also had a 
significant mortality rate. The Portuguese presence here was confined to ports and 
enclaves on the coast, while penetration of the hinterland was limited to the Kwanza 
and the Zambezi rivers, although military action established a variable network of 
subordinated native chieftaincies.’ Finally, there was a constant flow of emigrants to 
the Spanish Empire, who were linked to the Portuguese interests in the Atlantic: sig- 
nificant communities of merchants (particularly New Christians) were established in 
Lima, Mexico, Vera Cruz, Cartagena de Indias, and Buenos Aires.® 

Portuguese expansion stretched from Brazil to the Far East, which created enor- 
mous pressure on available human resources. In addition, Portuguese emigration 
was overwhelmingly male. The ratio between men and women was the most uneven 
among the European powers except the Dutch. The latter, however, were driven by 
temporary contracts, not by settlement. Their ambition to control distant territo- 
ries and the limited number of European women explain extensive Portuguese mis- 
cegenation with native people on different continents. The consequences varied: in 
Asia, the Portuguese were dependent on mixed-race people, who served as local 
elites despite the royal imposition of “pure” Old Christians for election to the mu- 
nicipal councils.? In Africa, mixed-race people generally became absorbed in global 
African society, with the exception of those in Luanda and other significant cities, 
although several new lineages of luso-descendants were created in different parts 
of the territories under Portuguese influence. In Brazil, mixed-race people played 
a major role as a buffer between white rulers and black slaves. The manumission of 


5 Johnson 1984, 279; Marcilio 1984, 47; Balhana 1986, 46; Couto 1997, 276-277. 
© Silva 2011; Green 2012; Mark and Horta 2011. 

7 Amaral 1996; Heywood and Thornton 2007; Newitt 1995. 

8 Israel 2002; Studnicki-Gizbert 2007; Silva 2011. 
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mixed-race slaves and the recognized status of freedmen prevented major political 
and social disruptions.'° 

The importance of religion should be underlined, because the systematic conver- 
sion of politically subordinate ethnicities and slaves made the former into vassals 
of the king and the latter into members of the Christian community. A significant 
number of slaves were involved in confraternities of black people, with access to 
advice and protection, and even marginal support to buy freedom." The evange- 
lization of other peoples of the world constituted part of the Portuguese expan- 
sionist project from the very beginning, justifying the overseas royal patronage 
of the church, which was conceded by the pope. Under this agreement, the king 
collected the tithe, suggested the names of bishops to be appointed, authorized re- 
ligious orders, and guaranteed the maintenance of all ecclesiastic structures over- 
seas. This practice caused independent powers to be suspicious that Christianity 
was an instrument of political influence or even conquest, as had occurred in Japan. 
On the other hand, it created a significant number of Christians who were loyal to 
the Portuguese, and who protected them or even fought for them. This allegiance 
proved to be crucial in Brazil during the wars against the Dutch for control over the 
northeast between 1630 and 1654.!” 

Christianization functioned as an important mark of allegiance and solidarity 
at local level, even if prejudices concerning ethnic descent coincided with those of 
other European powers. Actual discrimination and segregation were nonetheless 
more limited in the Portuguese case. Even so, the access of native people to eccle- 
siastic positions was barred in East Africa and Brazil, accepted only at the secular 
level of priesthood in West-Central Africa and India, and excluded entirely from 
religious orders, with the exception of inferior degrees of access in Japan and China, 
until the policies of integration imposed by the government of Pombal (1750- 
1777).}3 In this system the Inquisition played an important role, mainly in Asia. 
‘The repression of heresies did not spare converted natives, contrary to policies in 
Spanish America. While West Africa and Brazil were under the jurisdiction of the 
distant tribunal of Lisbon, the Estado da India had its own tribunal in Goa, which 
proved to be the most productive of all, with nearly 14,000 trials undertaken against 
a much smaller population of Christians." 

Miscegenation and Christianization functioned as the two main forms of re- 
lationship between the Portuguese and native populations, which allowed the 
Portuguese Empire to root itself in widely disparate areas of the world. The con- 
nection between different parts of the empire was guaranteed through the circu- 
lation of Portuguese elites (nobles in high office as governors and captains, big 
merchants and investors, architects, engineers, cartographers, and ecclesiastic 


10 Klein and Luna 2010; Bethencourt and Pearce 2012; Schwartz 1992. 
1 Russell-Wood 2000; Boschi 1986. 
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dignitaries), as well as through the institutional framework of municipalities 
and misericérdias.'° The circulation of elites helped to diffuse a similar organiza- 
tional culture to different continents, while the institutional framework structured 
the connection between local elites and the metropolis. Municipalities involved 
Europeans and descendants of Portuguese settlers, many of them of mixed-race or- 
igin. Misericordias, confraternities sponsored by the king with a dual representa- 
tion of noblemen and artisans, played an extraordinary role in providing assistance, 
financial support (even to the governors and captains in case of emergency), and 
execution of wills left by people who died thousands of miles away.!° 

‘The empire played a crucial role for a large part of Portugal’s population unable to 
make a living in Portugal itself and needing to find alternatives. New opportunities 
presented themselves in agriculture, trade, naval construction and repair, poli- 
tics and diplomacy, in the design and building of fortifications, in planning and 
surveying cities, in creating new churches and convents, conducting war, organizing 
defense, and protecting commercial routes. Under the protection of the Portuguese 
king, new maritime routes were opened up to private merchants, particularly in the 
Gulf of Bengal and the Far East. These routes were auctioned off or given in conces- 
sion, sometimes even granted to convents to support their financial costs. The most 
important Portuguese fortunes were certainly built overseas. These could disappear 
in a string of disastrous trips, swallowed by shipwreck or captured by corsairs, but 
in some areas of business a successful trip could ensure profits of 100, 500, or even 
1,000 percent.'” 

‘The empire was also extremely important for the finances of the king and the no- 
bility, which further explains its longevity. The most important Portuguese noble 
houses never managed to generate the income necessary to maintain the cost of 
living and consumption standards of their status group solely from agricultural 
production of their own estates.'* The empire offered extraordinary possibilities for 
increased income, either by legal means, through significant salaries and author- 
ized trade, or by corruption and embezzlement. Noblemen managed to negotiate 
new titles with the king after a successful career overseas or even before accepting 
positions as governors of India and, after the 1720s, as governors of Brazil. This re- 
distributive function of the empire was crucial in keeping the Portuguese nobility 
under royal control.!° 

From 1500 to 1800, most of the royal income was the product either of empire or 
from trade generated by empire. It accounted for more than 60 percent of the total, 
on average throughout the sixteenth century, bolstered by the gold of Mina (West 
Africa) and Asian spices. It then accounted for over 50 percent in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, as an effect of trade in Asian spices, sugar, and tobacco from 
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Brazil. This fell below 40 percent between 1670 and 1720, and up to over 50 percent 
from the 1730s to the 1790s through gold, tobacco, sugar, hides, and cotton from 
Brazil. The turn of the nineteenth century saw the decline of royal income from the 
empire, but it was still around 45 percent of total income.” In general, the economic 
output generated by the empire impacted Portugal's per capita income by at least 
one-fifth in the early modern period.”! 

However, royal expenses outpaced income in the long run. The first period of high 
profits from the gold of West Africa and spices from India was followed by increased 
protection costs, incurred in constructing a network of forts (more than 240 were 
built up to 1700) and financing fleets in different oceans, not to mention adminis- 
trative and ecclesiastic structures, whose expenses exceeded the tithe. The number 
of overseas officers, artisans, sailors, and soldiers under the payroll of the king 
reached 10,000 in the 1570s, not even counting clergymen. These numbers would in- 
crease in the following decades. The personnel involved in the seigniorial structures 
of captaincies-donataries (overseas territories given by the king to landlords with 
delegated jurisdiction) in the Atlantic islands and Brazil are not included here. 
‘These figures mean that the staff of the Portuguese overseas empire significantly 
outnumbered that of the royal administration in Portugal itself. In the long run, pay- 
roll would diminish in India and dramatically increase in Brazil, mainly due to new 
administrative needs in the eighteenth century.”” If the empire was not profitable for 
the king in the long run, it certainly created wealth for different strata of the popula- 
tion involved in the enterprise. 

Giovanni Botero’s 1589 treatise Della Ragion di Stato presented the Portuguese 
Empire as a successful case of a territorially discontinuous empire, which could 
save protection costs by mobilizing resources from one region to another and avoid 
widespread revolts on account of the empire’s fragmented nature, which stretched 
over three continents.”* The advantage of compensating losses through relocating 
military resources, people, and investment from one region to the other can be 
added to this shrewd political analysis. The Portuguese Empire was never a linear 
cumulative empire in relation to its territory, as compared to the Spanish or the 
Russian empires. It accumulated enclaves on the coast of North Africa during the 
first decades of the sixteenth century, followed by defeat and withdrawal between 
1541 and 1550. Portuguese ports and territories increased in Asia throughout the 
sixteenth century, to be dramatically reduced by Dutch military rivalry between 
the 1630s and 1660s. In 1624, in Brazil, the Dutch conquest of Bahia was followed 
by its recovery the year after, but the conquest of the most profitable captaincy of 
Pernambuco by the Dutch in 1630 proved to be much more resilient. Dutch rule 
spread to other captaincies in the Northeast and North of Brazil, and led to con- 
quest of the crucial slave-trading ports of Elmina and Luanda. It took 24 years of 
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fighting to recover all these territories and ports, with the exception of Elmina.”4 
The Portuguese lost in the Indian Ocean but resisted in the Atlantic on account 
of the numerous settlers involved there and the private trade model that had been 
implemented there. In the eighteenth century, their Brazilian territory increased 
dramatically. Brazilian independence, however, was followed by another political 
turn toward Africa: the colonial project there took a full century to effectively oc- 
cupy the vast territories of Angola and Mozambique.” 

The Portuguese Empire may thus be defined by its variable geometry, with constant 
losses and compensation between continents, but with considerable resilience in the 
most distant places, a steady circulation of elites, increased economic connections 
between different regions, and the rootedness of communities cemented by evange- 
lization and miscegenation. The king’s political control over a cluster of competing 
powers at the local and regional level further helped to perpetuate the empire. 


2. Local Cultures 


The first part of this chapter emphasized the Portuguese interest in creating over- 
seas colonies, as well as the procedures and institutions that helped to entrench and 
prolong the empire's life. However, I reject the Eurocentric vision that the overseas 
empires were exclusively created by European powers. I also refuse the essentialized 
vision that the character of nations defined their empires. Empires were deci- 
sively shaped by local conditions: the Portuguese met nomadic and semi-nomadic 
populations in South America, which meant that, until they found gold in the inte- 
rior at the end of the seventeenth century, they only controlled small territories on 
the coast that were based on sugar plantation and tobacco. It was the discovery of 
gold that triggered a new and major wave of colonial settlement and occupation of 
the hinterland. The reality of Brazil must be compared to North America, and not 
to Spanish America, where the Spaniards found urban societies based on sedentary 
agriculture with their own traditions of taxation and forced labor, which was imme- 
diately integrated into the new colonial system. Brazilian society was largely shaped 
by natives and African slaves’ customs in relation to food, housing, and material 
culture. Women played a crucial role at all levels. 

In Africa, the Portuguese were confronted not only with malaria, cholera, and 
yellow fever, to which they were not immune, but also with structured political 
powers with metal arms, which knew well how to resist invasion. In the 1480s and 
1490s, the Portuguese tried to establish an alliance with the Wolof on what is now the 
Senegalese coast and with the Edo of the Benin Empire; both attempts failed. The al- 
liance succeeded with the king of Kongo, Nzinga a Nkuwu, because he saw, through 
his conversion to Christianity, a possibility to reinforce his power and reduce ritual 
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control by kitomi Mani Vunda, the major religious authority.”° The Kongolese king, 
contrary to the neighbor king of Loango, did not have magic powers and did not 
enjoy moral authority. Christianity allowed him to escape Central African rituals 
of elimination due to a disease or deformation of the ruler’s body, which were 
considered to put the protection of the community against catastrophes at risk.” 
The Kongolese king also benefited from the military alliance with the Portuguese, 
as the kingdom was relatively recent and vulnerable to revolts and invasions. 

The Kongolese appropriation of Christianity involved most of the royal family 
and part of the nobility. It is difficult to evaluate the extension of evangelization 
among the general population in time and place, since at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century missionary work had to be entirely reorganized. Christianity, and its 
local reception, could stir conflict, since the new religion required the elimination 
of traditional rituals and spiritual worship, although—in practice—old spirits were 
simply equated with new saints, as in the case of the Nahuas, Mayas, and Incas in 
the Americas. Moreover, old rituals penetrated new ones, as in the use of salt in 
the baptismal water. Monogamy was more difficult to impose, since it challenged 
the traditional use of multiple marriages to keep balance between lineages. This 
probably explains why Nzinga a Nkuwu later reverted to his previous beliefs. The 
destiny of Christianity in Kongo was defined after his death: the election of the non- 
Christian son, Mpanzu a Kitima, as king was challenged by the elder Christian son, 
Mvembaa Nzinga, who killed his brother in a civil war supported by the Portuguese 
and established a long reign which consolidated Christianity in Kongo.”*® 

For two centuries Christianity became (superficially) Kongos main reli- 
gion. Henrique, Mvemba a Nzinga’s son, was appointed bishop of Utica and was 
reassigned to Kongo in 1521, becoming the first and only black bishop until the 
twentieth century. Secular native clergymen were consecrated in Kongo: they were 
not highly considered by their European brothers, but held an important position 
in their kingdom and neighboring kingdoms of Central Africa, contributing to the 
diffusion of Christianity among future slaves. These slaves would play a significant 
role in the creolization of the Atlantic, as Heywood and Thornton suggested.” The 
political alliance with the Portuguese took a major turn in 1568, when Kongo was 
invaded by the Jagas (Imbangala) and the king took refuge on an island on the Zaire 
River. He was rescued by the Portuguese, who helped him to recover his kingdom. 
It was at this vulnerable moment that the Portuguese targeted the fringes of the 
kingdom of Kongo, the island of Luanda (the main Kongolese source of cowries), 
and the Kwanza River.*° 

‘The new political power of the Portuguese in the region was based on slave trade, 
which increased warfare. The interests of Kongo, which had been supported by the 
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Portuguese, were increasingly jeopardized by the relentless pressure for slaves. The 
alliance eroded over time, since the interests of the two parties diverged: constant 
warfare did not contribute to steady internal and external political relations. The 
conquest of Luanda by the Dutch in 1641 created new diplomatic possibilities that 
were explored by the Kongolese. The Portuguese never forgot this betrayal: when 
they reconquered Luanda in 1648, they nominated two successive governors who 
had been war heroes against the Dutch in Brazil, and brought with them black 
and mixed-race troops, immune to tropical diseases, who eventually defeated the 
king of Kongo at the Battle of Mbwila in 1665. Afro-Portuguese soldiers and even 
clergymen fought on the Kongolese side.*! The decline of the Kongolese kingdom 
followed without the Portuguese gaining control of the hinterland. ‘The limited ter- 
ritories controlled by the Portuguese were marked by insubordination and revolt 
among shifting polities and chieftaincies until the late nineteenth century, while the 
Lunda Empire asserted itself and the Imbangala state was consolidated.°? 

The Portuguese presence in East Africa was centered on two areas, the is- 
land of Mozambique and the Zambezi River. Its structure was likewise shaped 
by local conditions, dominated by ivory and gold trading in exchange for Indian 
textiles. In 1560, the Portuguese tried to convert the Mwenemutapa (the “lord 
of the conquered lands,” in present-day Zimbabwe), who loosely controlled the 
decentralized Karanga chieftaincies that were in the areas of gold extraction. The 
murder of the Jesuit Gongalo da Silveira froze the project for several decades, but 
the Portuguese managed to keep control of the Tonga chieftaincies on the Zambezi 
River and the sea ports. The intrusion of the Portuguese was assisted by the inva- 
sion of the Maravi, which exposed the vulnerability of the Karanga chieftaincies. 
The Portuguese consistently supported the Karanga and partly dominated the gold 
valleys after the 1600s. In 1628, they defeated the troops of Caprasine and imposed 
Mavura as Mwenemutapa, who converted to Christianity. This act, however, was 
not followed by the Karanga lineages. In any case, the Christian ritual meant little 
more than a splendid coronation of the Mwenemutapa, whose powers steadily 
declined. Portuguese influence in the region waxed and waned as emergent re- 
gional powers chose either to support or oppose their domination.** 

The Portuguese (or rather the Luso- Africans) acted as warlords of the chieftaincies 
of the Zambezi Valley, leading private troops and taking on a hybrid status between 
local African rulers, as defined by matrilineal inheritance, which empowered indig- 
enous women, and landlords who were recognized by the Portuguese king under 
the prazos da Coroa, a type of land concession that extended to the third genera- 
tion. They practiced a hybrid religion, between Christianity and ancestor worship, 
and lived within a hybrid legal framework, between African customary law and 
Portuguese law. In 1696, the Luso-African dominion in Northern Zambezi was 
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shaken by the invasion of Changamire, a former Karanga chief who ruled the polity 
of Butua. However, the Luso- Africans continued to pursue their plunder of gold and 
ivory, ifnow under more precarious political conditions. 

The Portuguese formal presence in West Africa was eventually reduced to the 
Cape Verde islands, S40 Tomé, and Principe, as well as trading posts and forts on 
the coast. Sao Tomé was the only place in Africa where the Portuguese managed 
to create a plantation system in the early modern period, based on sugar cane, 
while cacao was introduced in the nineteenth century.** A significant number of 
Portuguese, many of them New Christians, inserted themselves in the chieftaincies 
of Upper Guinea. They played a major role as mediators between African powers 
and European traders, actively participating in networks across the Atlantic, as 
Toby Green has shown.*° Under conditions of high mortality among the Europeans, 
the importance of indigenous women increased significantly as heads of lineages 
and managers of wealth.*° Luso-Africans played within both systems, but they 
were rooted in African balances of power. Some created lineages that preserved 
their identity. These Luso-African lineages played a significant political and eco- 
nomic role in different regions of West Africa, as revealed by the particular case of 
Francisco Félix de Souza, a slave trader in Whydah at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, who helped the Dahomey leader Ghezo to seize power, and who in 
turn was nominated Chacha, or viceroy of trade. He left powerful lineages in dif- 
ferent West African countries.*” 

In Asia, the Portuguese followed a similar pattern, creating a formal empire that 
supported communities of luso-descendants under Asian powers; these Portuguese 
communities mixed with local families, but maintained religious allegiance, com- 
mercial relations, and even political ties with the formal empire. Those communities 
flourished around the Bay of Bengal, particularly in Nagapattinam, Porto Novo, 
Meliapor, Pulicat, Masulipatnam, Hughli, Chittagong, Syriam, and Martaban, 
but we also find them in the dense world of the Southeast islands, particularly in 
Makassar.*® Francisco Vieira de Figueiredo (1624-1667), a major magnate in the 
latter port, managed to mobilize local power and for a period checked Dutch ex- 
pansion in the area.*? Some of these magnates became members of military orders, a 
phenomenon that bears out the reversed path of the ideal type of knight-merchants 
defined by Magalhaes Godinho.*” 

Portuguese communities benefited from a tradition wherein strong agrarian 
powers tended to exercise extremely loose political control of maritime trade. They 
engaged in profitable regional and interregional trade, and negotiated their relative 
autonomy from local Asian powers. The strongest communities elected a captain 
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recognized by the Estado da India, organized municipal councils (also recognized 
by the Portuguese king in Meliapor and Nagapattinam), and created confraternities 
sponsored by the king (misericérdias). The fate of these communities depended on 
whether Portugal could reassert its Asian sphere of influence or whether European 
rivals, mainly the Dutch in the seventeenth century, would usurp them. A part of 
their empire was wiped out by the Dutch between the 1630s and the 1660s, while in 
1632 the Mughals (temporarily) expelled the Portuguese from Hughli in Bengal.*! 
The Portuguese community in Manila thrived until the independence of Portugal 
in 1640, but there were also many Portuguese who offered their services to Asian 
powers and lost their ties with the Iberian world. Here, however, there is evidence 
that some of these returned, due in no small part to an explicit policy of forgiveness 
that can be traced in the archives of the Inquisition. 

The formal Portuguese Empire in Asia also heavily depended on local conditions 
and relations between regional powers. The conquest of Goa, for instance, was 
suggested by Timmaya, naval chief of Honavar, who represented one side in the 
conflict between Hindus and Muslims, and who was aggravated by the presence of 
Turks in the region supporting the kingdom of Bijapur. The conquests of Malacca 
in 1511 and Hormuz in 1515 completed the three nodal points of the Portuguese 
maritime network in Asia, which controlled the west coast of India, the Persian 
Gulf, and the strait between the Indian Ocean and the South China Sea. The tradi- 
tion of maritime trade among multiethnic communities facilitated these conquests. 
Yet the Portuguese managed to establish entirely independent political rule only in 
Goa, which resulted, temporarily, in a homogeneous religious landscape after the 
destruction of Hindu temples in the 1540s and 1550s. The Portuguese presence in 
Diu, Daman, Bassein, and Chaul, as well as in several ports on the coasts of Malabar 
and Sri Lanka, followed a similar pattern. First, they built trading posts and forts 
in alliance with local rulers, and then they became autonomous and enlarged their 
territory. Concessions of ports and/or territories came as the result of a mixture of 
military pressure and diplomatic activity, and took advantage of the expansion of 
the Mughal Empire, which had made local and regional powers vulnerable. The 
Northern Province, assembled between 1521 and 1559 on a 110-kilometer stretch 
of coast from present-day Mumbai to Daman, was the only significant territory, 
prior to the eighteenth century, in which Portuguese noblemen were granted the 
right to collect taxes in return for military support from the Estado da India.” 

The creation of Macau in the 1550s by a group of Portuguese merchants, who 
negotiated a favorable agreement with the Chinese authorities of Guangdong, 
gave way to a hybrid institutional framework. The Portuguese king only started 
to appoint the captain of Macau in 1623, while the city council managed diplo- 
matic relations with China and the local procurator enjoyed a status equivalent 
to a junior Mandarin. The Chinese community retained its own government. 
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These pragmatic arrangements were convenient for the Chinese authorities, who 
obtained Portuguese naval support against pirates, while trade with Japan, based 
on exchanging silk for silver, thrived for nearly a century after the arrival of the 
Portuguese.* In Timor, the precious trade in sandalwood also attracted the pres- 
ence of the Portuguese, but again no captain was appointed until the first decades 
of the eighteenth century. Dominicans directly represented Portuguese interests, a 
perfect illustration of how religious orders participated in the imperial state.** The 
situation of the Portuguese community in Nagasaki was another case of entangled 
religious and secular jurisdiction. Here, the Jesuits received land in concession from 
the landlord Omura Sumitada against an annual rent of 1,000 ducats.*” 

In all these cases, local conditions defined the possibilities and framework for the 
Portuguese presence, which depended on mixed-race local elites and, in the case 
of India, on Hindu and Parsi bankers. The Inquisition created tension between re- 
ligious and political interests by persecuting New Christians of Jewish origin, and 
converted Hindus and Muslims, who migrated from Goa and other Portuguese 
enclaves, many of them active in trade.“ The Sri Lankan case shows the other side of 
the coin: King Dharmapala (1551-1597) converted to Christianity and bequeathed 
his kingdom of Kotte (in the rich western area of cinnamon production, which 
controlled most of the island) to the Portuguese king in 1580. When he died the 
Portuguese obtained the oath of loyalty to Philip , then king of Portugal, from the 
provincial rulers (korales). The Portuguese dominated most Sri Lankan territory 
from 1597 to 1630. During this period the Portuguese converted part of the popu- 
lation, reorganized local elites, and undertook the first extensive land registers. In 
1630, defeat against the kingdom of Kandy started the process of Portuguese de- 
cline on the island. This process was aggravated by Dutch military intervention, 
which imposed the final expulsion of the Portuguese in 1656.*” The previous case 
of the king of Ternate in the Moluccas was less spectacular because he did not con- 
vert, but rather entrusted his kingdom to the Portuguese king in 1564, reserving to 
himself and his successors direct control over the territory. It has to be said that in 
both cases the local kings were in a weak position. The conversion of Dharmapala, 
fuelled by the shift of political balance of powers, attested to the enormous efforts at 
top-down conversions that were led by different religious orders.*® 

Local cultures not only defined political and economic possibilities, but also 
contributed to exchanges in urban planning, architecture, and the visual arts. While 
the Portuguese in Brazil did not have to negotiate their urban layouts, which they 
transferred from Europe and adapted to the tropical environment after experiments 
in the Atlantic islands, in Asia they had to integrate into a dense urban network 
with traditional forms represented by temples, palaces, houses, and street design. 
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Portuguese influence was largely limited to new squares and rules to enlarge streets 
(where possible), although in neighborhoods within new forts they could im- 
plement the European model more fully, blending it with local elements. In Sub- 
Saharan Africa, the transport of cut stone for forts at the mouth of the Senegal River 
and in Elmina was an eloquent statement of European assertion. Local materials 
and forms were speedily incorporated in North Africa and likewise in Asia, even 
if the design of the new military architecture, with bent walls and sharp angles 
for crossfire, came from Europe and was implemented by Italian (Benedetto da 
Ravena) and Portuguese (Miguel de Arruda, Diogo Torralva, and Francisco Pires) 
architects. The cities of the Atlantic islands experimented with orthogonal design, 
while Giovanni Battista Cairati, the Italian chief engineer of the Estado da India, 
implemented the geometric grid plan in the new fort-town of Daman in India. 
In Brazil, the Portuguese tradition of organic urban planning adapted to topog- 
raphy was mixed with the geometric grids that were so characteristic of Spanish 
America.*? 

Catholic churches in Asia integrated local forms.*° The most peculiar example 
of cultural exchange is the facade of the Jesuit church of St. Paul in Macau (ca. 
1644), which benefited from the work of Japanese and Chinese artisans. It used the 
Chrysanthemum as an oriental symbol of permanence, stability, and perfection (this 
flower was an emblem of the imperial house in Japan, and was also common in China 
and Vietnam). A skeleton with Chinese characters arguably celebrated the memory of 
ancestors (although translations differ) and a prostrated, winged devil with an arrow 
on his chest has been interpreted by Moura Sobral as the Ni-o, traditional guardians 
in Japanese temples, symbolizing the religious persecution suffered by Christians. 
Local developments in Brazil were expressed through the combination of different 
techniques in interior decoration. Gilt wood-carving, sculpture, painting, and tiles 
were used extensively, namely in the Solomonic baroque altarpiece. Church plans 
underwent extraordinary innovations in the late baroque period through the use of 
elongated, oval, and combined elliptic designs, architectural experiments that were 
undertaken by three principal Portuguese architects: José Cardoso Ramalho, Antonio 
de Sousa Calheiros, and Anténio da Silva Lisboa, named the “Aleijadinho:”! 

In painting, European forms dominated: perspective made an impact on Japan 
and the Mughal court in India. Local artists learned the new manner and worked 
inside or outside the Christian environment. Local narratives of sainthood or mar- 
tyrdom among missionaries and converted devotees inspired new images that were 
produced on the spot and in Europe. The decorative arts, in turn, were a rich field 
in which exchange went in the other direction. Extraordinary carved ivories from 
West Africa (for instance, from Sapi and Edo workshops) had an enormous impact 
on sixteenth-century Europe, being collected and stored in cabinets of curiosity. 
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Saltcellars, pyxides, spoons, forks, oliphants (hunting horns), knives, and dagger 
handles revealed the mixture of African forms, motifs of flora and fauna, and 
European symbols—in particularly the cross, emblems, and coats of arms. The 
representation of European men, arms, ships, and ropes became part of an icon- 
ographic program in which African ornamental elements nonetheless remained 
dominant, with traditional animal and human figures. Brass art was developed in 
the kingdom of Benin, representing Portuguese soldiers with firearms, but also 
in the kingdom of Kongo, where crucifixes and statuettes of the Virgin Mary with 
Jesus were produced in a Christianized environment, which integrated African 
facial features and motifs of devotees or ancestors. The circulation of European 
engravings with religious motifs was important in Sierra Leone, Benin, and Kongo, 
but local traditions shaped dominant African forms and hybrid images.°” 

The tradition of filigree in Indian jewelry became immediately fashionable among 
Europeans and had a long-lasting impact on Portuguese techniques. Rauluchantim, 
a famous Indian goldsmith, first worked for Afonso de Albuquerque in Goa and 
then for King D. Manuel in Lisbon (1518-1520), which suggests that some of the 
best artists might have been invited to work directly at the Portuguese court.* 
Carved Christian ivory and rock crystal images in India focused on the infant Jesus 
as salvator mundi (savior of the world) and good shepherd, often represented asleep 
on top ofa fountain as the Eucharistic fons vite (fountain of life), open to local devo- 
tional syncretism. Filigree was also used in Indian caskets of gold and enamel, made 
for Europeans. Local materials such as tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl, and polished 
rhinoceros horn stunned the Portuguese. Cabinetmakers used these materials ex- 
tensively, alongside ivory marquetry in local woods, to produce sumptuous pieces. 
Sri Lankan caskets were likewise based on local art forms. Skilled ivory carving was 
used to tell religious and political narratives, particularly about the alliance between 
the Portuguese and Kotte royal houses. Textiles were another area of overwhelming 
influence of East on West. Indian women embroiderers worked in Portugal starting 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, while techniques of Persian tapestry 
manufacturing influenced the workshops established in Arraiolos. Chinese porce- 
lain was another crucial item, diffused by the Portuguese in Europe, particularly 
at the Council of Trent, where it was offered to cardinals. In the long run, it would 
replace silver tableware in elite homes. Customized by clever Chinese producers to 
European tastes, with painted emblems, coats of arms, and religious motifs, por- 
celain was imported in massive quantities, not only by the Portuguese but also by 
the Dutch and English. It influenced the creation of many imitative workshops in 
Europe. In Japan, lacquer liturgical objects adapted a local tradition—refined over 
a long period—to new needs, while Namban art depicted the arrival of southern 
barbarians with their clothing, hats, shoes, Persian horses, and other goods on large 
folding screens. Kano Mitsunobu, Kano Domi, and Kano Naizen, who started this 
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fashion for local elites, introduced new motifs, but their art is part of local traditions 
of screens painting.** 


3. Impact 


The Portuguese Empire had a diversified impact not only on Africa, Asia, and the 
New World, but also on Europe itself. Portuguese cartography, established by the 
families Reineland Homem, played acrucial role in modifying the European image 
of the world. The exploration of the coasts of other continents was immediately re- 
corded and information constantly updated. Mapping of the western and eastern 
coasts of Africa reached a good level of accuracy by the early sixteenth century, 
followed by the mapping of the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the western coast 
of India between the 1510s and the 1540s. The eastern coast of South America was 
mapped over the course of the sixteenth century, followed by the mapping of the 
eastern Indian Ocean and western Pacific, and was assisted by reference to local 
cartography. The Far East reached a relatively accurate level of representation on 
European maps by the late sixteenth century. Portuguese cartographers such as 
Diogo Ribeiro worked as master cartographers in Spain, while others, such as 
Diogo Homem, worked in London and Venice.°° In the meantime, Tomé Pires 
and Duarte Barbosa (ca. 1515) provided a geographic description of the lands, 
goods, political regimes, and markets around the Indian Ocean. Their reports 
were integrated into the main compilations of European surveys and travel ac- 
counts. Further reports were produced by missionaries and merchants regarding 
other areas of Asia, particularly the Far East. This constant flow of information 
between Portugal and other European countries helped to make possible the first 
significant treatise of global geography, written by Giovanno Botero in the 1590s, 
Relationi Universali. Extraordinary visual representations of the peoples of Africa 
and Asia were used in maps, proto-ethnographies, and travel accounts, such as 
Linschoten’s Itinerario (1596), written while he served as secretary of the arch- 
bishop of Goa. 

The Portuguese Garcia de Orta (ca. 1501-1568) and Cristévao da Costa (ca. 
1525-1594) provided significant information on Indian flora, which was translated 
into Latin by the famous botanist Clusius. Meanwhile in Brazil, Pero de Magalhaes 
Gandavo, Gabriel Soares de Sousa, and Fernao Cardim described many plants and 
animals unknown in Europe. Portuguese experiences overseas were also absorbed 
into political thought. First, Jean Bodin presented his reflection on the Ethiopian 
model of political control without royal urban headquarters, based on Francisco 
Alvares’s description of the country. Next, Giovanni Botero, in Della Ragion di Stato 
(1589), discussed the advantages of a discontinuous territorial empire. The impact 
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of Portuguese travels on literature was prominently marked through the character 
of Raphael Hytloday, who was created by Thomas More in 1516 to describe the 
habits, values, and forms of government of the people living on Utopia. Meanwhile, 
Francois Rabelais in his Pantagruel (1532) followed a typical Portuguese journey 
to India in order to present his own port of Utopia in the Indian Ocean. And 
Tommaso Campanella used a century’s worth of information on Asia and the 
New World to write La Citta del Sole (1602). The systematic study of world lan- 
guages was dramatically shifted by the Portuguese expansion, which produced the 
first European grammars and dictionaries of Japanese, Chinese, Tamil, and Tupi.*° 
Imperial culture was confronted by local resistance, but it revealed also a powerful 
exchange with local men of letters, healers, cartographers, sailors, translators, and 
interpreters, who provided information on fauna and flora, markets and political 
systems.°” 

The most visible impact of the Portuguese expansion on other continents was 
through ethnic, economic, and social change. The African slave trade was dramat- 
ically increased by new maritime routes created by the Portuguese between West 
Africa and Iberia, and later between West, Central, and Southeast Africa and the 
New World. Once the organizational culture related to maritime slave trade was 
established during the second half of the fifteenth century, it was easy to redirect it 
to the New World, where the first European wave of colonization had caused an ex- 
traordinary decline of native populations due to war and disease. The transatlantic 
slave trade involved 12.5 million Africans from the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to 1860. The Portuguese were responsible for the transport of over 5.8 million 
slaves, nearly half of the total, from which more than 5 million were disembarked 
in Brazil. In addition, more than 600,000 slaves were transported by the Portuguese 
to Iberia, until the government of Pombal forbade slave trade to Europe in 1761.°° 
The impact of this enormous trade was threefold: it created a colonial society in 
Brazil from scratch, a society based upon a vast slave majority under the control ofa 
white minority, with a significant buffer of mixed-race people. This contributed to a 
permanent system of warfare, necessary to support the predominant mode of slave 
acquisition in Africa. This meant the stagnation of the African population for three 
centuries. Finally, it defined the template for unequal social and ethnic relations for 
societies based on slavery, contributing to the theories of race of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.” 

The Portuguese expansion significantly impacted material culture and its 
transfer across continents. Different types of mills were transferred to the Atlantic 
islands and Brazil, while tables and chairs were imported throughout India. Gold 
from West Africa (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) and from Brazil (eighteenth 
century) was extensively exported to Europe. Silver from Spanish America was 
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exchanged for salt and slaves, and was used to finance trade in Asia, mainly in 
China and India. Cowries from the Maldives were carried as ballast of the ships and 
traded in Africa, where they circulated as currency. Sugar cane was introduced in 
the Atlantic islands, mainly in Madeira and Sao Tomé, and then in Brazil, whence 
it was taken to the Caribbean by the Dutch. Manioc and cacao were transferred 
from America to Africa, maize, tomato, and tobacco from America to Europe and 
Asia, coconut trees and coffee from Asia to America. The spice trade from Asia to 
Europe intensified. Chinese silk, porcelain, and tea, as well as Indian cottons, were 
broadly diffused. The impact on food habits, tableware, clothing, coffee, tea, and 
tobacco consumption on different continents is obvious.® Taxation on addictive 
products such as tobacco was crucial to the Portuguese Empire: directly and indi- 
rectly it represented over 20 percent of the state’s income from the second half of the 
seventeenth century to the first decades of the twentieth. The Estado da India used 
taxes on tobacco imported from Brazil to survive during the seventeenth and part 
of the eighteenth century. 

The cultural impact of the Portuguese Empire on religion and law was long 
lasting. Catholicism was diffused under favorable political conditions in the New 
World, and for a long time it became the sole formally recognized religion in Brazil. 
In Japan, the existence of perhaps 300,000 converted natives led the Tokugawa re- 
gime to prohibit Christianity and expel missionaries in a string of decisions from 
1614 to 1639. The regime felt threatened by their religious, and possibly political, 
allegiance to a foreign power. In China, the slower successes of Christianity in 
southern regions and in the main cities of the South and East were not sufficiently 
important to provoke any significant response.°! Jesuits struggled to retain a signif- 
icant position in the long run and were targeted by other religious orders, namely 
the Dominicans and the Franciscans, who challenged the Jesuit policy of accommo- 
dating local culture.® The Chinese Rites Controversy was part of this conflict: while 
the Jesuits argued that Confucianism and rituals to honor the ancestors were sec- 
ular and compatible with Christianity, the opponents eventually obtained the pro- 
hibition of the Chinese rituals by Pope Clement XI in 1704, a decision reaffirmed 
by the Pope Benedict XIV in 1742. In Ethiopia, after a century of troubled alliances, 
the project of converting the Coptic Church to Catholicism collapsed with the ex- 
pulsion of the Portuguese in 1634. In Africa, Christianization of the kingdom 
of Kongo eroded during the eighteenth century, while the growth of Portuguese 
control in the hinterlands of Angola and Mozambique during the first decades of 
the twentieth century, primarily by military means, opened up new possibilities 
for evangelization. The empire’s legal impact was also significant in the long run, 
despite the coexistence of the colonial legal framework with local traditions and 
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customary law, mainly in Brazil, Angola, Mozambique, Macau, and the Portuguese 
enclaves in India.+ 


4. Exchange 


The conceptual opposition between Spain’s territorial empire and Portugal’s com- 
mercial empire was articulated for the first time by Cortés to justify (and obtain 
royal support for) his project to explore the Pacific Ocean from Mexico.° This op- 
position has structured the historiography of Iberian expansion for the past five 
centuries. It is reproduced in current scholarship and reflects a long-lasting vision 
of essentialized national characters, transferred overseas. Such stereotypes are 
misleading. Colonial experiences were predominantly shaped by local conditions 
rather than national background. Ethnic, social, and territorial configurations 
within the Portuguese Empire varied substantially, from Asian ports to African 
enclaves and from Atlantic islands to Brazilian hinterland. While a commer- 
cial empire existed in Asia and Africa, a territorial empire characterized Brazil, a 
strategy that was later replicated in Africa under entirely different conditions. The 
Portuguese in Asia created a small territorial dominion in the Northern Province, 
in the region between present-day Mumbai and Daman (2,800 square kilometers) 
from 1521 to 1559. They controlled most of Sri Lanka, between 1597 and 1630, asa 
result of local conversion and political division. After losing most of the Northern 
Province to the Maratha Confederacy in 1737-1740, they conquered a territory 
of 3,600 square kilometers around Goa between 1741 and 1788. In Brazil, the dis- 
covery of gold in the 1690s led to the occupation of the hinterland, launching an 
extraordinary long-term process that resulted in the creation of the biggest country 
in Latin America. 

A clear-cut opposition between territorial and commercial empires thus does not 
withstand serious analysis. Another interpretation, argued by Steensgaard, opposes 
seigniorial Iberian expansion, based on royal monopolies and the redistributive 
possibilities opened up by imperial trade, to capitalist northern European expan- 
sion, based on profit-oriented join-stock companies, and exemplified by the English 
and Dutch East India companies.®° To consider rent-seeking companies, enjoying 
monopolies of trade guaranteed by the state, as models of capitalism is problematic, 
as Van Leur had already pointed out.®’ The Portuguese Empire differed in its nature 
from these chartered companies. The Portuguese king was extremely involved from 
the beginning, leasing overseas lands, voyages, and trade. He had been granted 
Royal Patronage of the Church from the pope in 1455, which meant that he would 
collect the tithe, suggest bishops, dioceses, and ecclesiastic structures, as well as 
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authorize and finance religious orders and missionary work inside and outside the 
Portuguese overseas empire. Evangelization was thus the justification for expan- 
sion; converting native people and slaves was the main goal imposed on colonists. 
This religious stance went hand-in-hand with the redistribution of highly profit- 
able captaincies and governorships to the nobility—all of which offered significant 
possibilities of legal trade—as well as the leasing of voyages and trade opportunities 
under royal monopoly or royal contract to mercantile groups. 

These features of the Portuguese Empire might seem to endorse the redistrib- 
utive role highlighted by Steensgaard’s vision. However, the Portuguese Empire 
was also profit oriented, a fact that is obvious from the role of the royal family and 
nobility as investors, as well as many small and large merchants and bankers in- 
volved in the oriental trade (e.g., spices, textiles, indigo, porcelain), and the Atlantic 
trade (sugar, tobacco, dyewood, and slave trade). Portuguese capital sent to Asia 
and invested in interregional trade there was significantly more important than the 
Dutch capital until the 1640s.°° The hundreds of Portuguese ships that sailed an- 
nually on the Atlantic show that significant capital was in play, keeping operations 
afloat, even under difficult conditions of war and piracy.® On the other hand, char- 
tered companies sooner or later became entangled in bad investments, driven by 
military and bureaucratic considerations.’”” This meant that local interests eventu- 
ally prevailed over the interests of shareholders. The final result was not distant from 
the redistributive logic of the Portuguese Empire. But there are also paradoxical 
situations. In the Atlantic, for example, the Dutch West India Company maintained 
a triangular trade between Europe, Africa, and America, with commercial and po- 
litical operations centered on the Netherlands, while the Portuguese had estab- 
lished a much more efficient bipolar trade between Brazil and Africa, controlled by 
private merchants and taxed by the king, who remained only responsible for pro- 
tection costs.”! The Portuguese system proved to be more flexible in this area, less 
bureaucratic, and more business-oriented than the Dutch. 

In addition, it needs to be stressed that profit-oriented companies engaged in ex- 
tensive plunder, controlling markets by military means and piracy. The Dutch West 
India Company postponed its bankruptcy in the Atlantic through the systematic 
capture of loaded Portuguese ships (a reasonable estimate, between 1623 and 1673, 
is 1,500 captured). It was accepted practice for chartered companies to plunder re- 
sources from native people or other European powers in Asia and Africa, to say 
nothing of private traders. The British extensively engaged in the slave trade in the 
Atlantic, being second only to the Portuguese. The Dutch were unable to cope with 
fierce competition in this crucial market, but did excel in the transport of goods 
across the Atlantic.”* Finally, Dutch and British companies engaged in diplomatic 
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relations with native powers and created battalions of native soldiers. There were 
thus no radical differences between the Iberian and the Northern European 
methods of accumulating capital. In general, the Dutch and British model of joint- 
stock company was much more efficient in the Indian Ocean than in the Atlantic; 
they outperformed the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean, however, due to better 
access to European capital and manpower (though better naval organization also 
played a role). 

Both the Dutch and the English extensively copied existing Portuguese impe- 
rial strategies. Marriage or concubinage with native women was practiced by all 
European powers in Asia, although the decision by the British to exclude mixed- 
race people from positions in the East India Company in 1793 had long-lasting 
consequences of discrimination and segregation. It is true that miscegenation in the 
New World was infrequent in the English and Dutch cases, due to high percentages 
of female emigration, but in South Africa it was widely practiced until the end of the 
eighteenth century.’”? The main differences between these models occurred in the 
following spheres: settlement (which was extremely low in Dutch America), emi- 
gration (which was relatively insignificant in the Dutch case, based on temporary 
contracts), evangelization among native people or slaves (which was absent in the 
colonial projects of the Dutch and British until the late eighteenth century, except for 
the reconversion of Catholic Luso-Asian women), as well as recognition of the po- 
litical and social status of mixed-race people (which was practiced in the Portuguese 
case—mainly in Asia—and not in the British and Dutch cases, due to their greater 
access to European manpower). Finally, the dependence of Portuguese royal in- 
come on overseas trade is unique, even compared to the Spanish state, which at its 
peak, in the second half of the sixteenth century, received 25 percent of its income 
from overseas trade, less than half the Portuguese average. 


5. Disruption 


The Portuguese Empire changed in configuration over time. The axis of the empire 
shifted from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic by the turn of the sixteenth to the sev- 
enteenth century. By the end of the seventeenth century, after the discovery of gold, 
it became virtually monopolized by Brazil. In Asia, scattered Portuguese enclaves 
managed to survive in the long run due to a shared religious identity among mixed- 
race local elites, which developed a certain autonomy within narrow ties to na- 
tive societies. In Africa, Portuguese enclaves depended on the slave trade until 
the mid-nineteenth century. The novelty was the extension of the infamous trade 
to Mozambique in the last decades of the eighteenth century, which established a 
new connection between Southeast Africa and the Atlantic world. Ethnic revolts 
in Africa, generalized local conflicts, and slave revolts in Brazil, with the creation 
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of Quilombos (villages of runaway slaves), shook but did not disrupt the system.”* 
Arguably, the major internal threat of disruption came from the increasingly au- 
tonomous sentiment of local elites in Portuguese India and Brazil, expressed in the 
Pintos Conspiracy (1787) and the Inconfidéncia Mineira (1789).”° However, the 
Portuguese never faced an overwhelming revolt until the independence of Brazil. 

The two principles of the colonial pact—that is, protected, compartmentalized 
production and trade from different colonies that were monopolized by the me- 
tropolis, which controlled the right to redistribute or transform products—eroded 
over time. The direct connection between Asia and Brazil—something explicitly 
forbidden in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—became common practice 
throughout the eighteenth century, which helped to stabilize the economy of the 
Portuguese enclaves in the East.’° Spices and cotton were introduced in Maranhao, 
North Brazil, which would change the profile of the province in the last decades 
of the eighteenth century due to the Industrial Revolution in England. Political 
changes favored a surprisingly long-lived prosperity for the colonial system, which 
managed to overcome the decline of Brazilian gold production after the 1760s. 
The reforms introduced by the government of Pombal during the reign of D. José 
(1750-1777) accomplished several goals. It created chartered companies trading 
with different parts of Brazil, expelled the Jesuits, improved the rights of the Indians, 
abolished the slave trade to (as well as slavery within) Portugal, abolished the 
Inquisition in Goa (though it was re-established in 1778), modernized education 
at all levels, sponsored new manufacturing projects, and reorganized the financial 
structure of the kingdom.”” These changes significantly reduced the dependence on 
imports (and re-export to Brazil) of British textiles. They furthermore contributed 
to the first (and only) period of commercial surplus in Portuguese history, during 
the 1790s and 1800s.’8 

However, external factors intervened in this period of reassertion and renewal, 
which was followed by disruption and decline. The Seven Years’ War, the American 
War of Independence, the French Revolution, and the Continental Blockade 
(imposed by the French) disrupted maritime trade during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, although the impact varied in different parts of the world. The 
export of cotton from Maranhao to England, for instance, benefited from interna- 
tional difficulties. The production of sugar in Brazil benefited from the revolution 
in Saint Domingue (Haiti) in 1791-1803, which interrupted the operations of what 
was previously the world’s greatest producer. Asian-Portuguese trade, kept at a low 
level until the mid-eighteenth century, registered an enormous increase in the last 
decades of the eighteenth and first decades of the nineteenth century. This pros- 
perity in a period of tense international relations, exposed directly or indirectly to 
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war, was short-lived. The threat of a French invasion became reality in 1807. The 
escape of the royal family to Brazil, protected by the British fleet, was followed by 
thousands of noblemen, merchants, and administrators.” The ports of Brazil were 
immediately opened to foreign trade for the first time, while prohibitions on local 
manufactures were lifted, thus terminating the three centuries-old colonial pact.°° 

New industries and precarious agriculture were destroyed in Portugal after 
two years of war against the French, and Portugal became the periphery of a 
newly configured empire centered on Brazil, which was elevated to the status of 
kingdom in 1815. The dual monarchy was kept until 1820, when a liberal revolu- 
tion in Portugal required the return of the king and attempted to restore the pre- 
vious colonial pact. Brazilian refusal was formally voiced by Prince D. Pedro, who 
proclaimed the country’s independence in 1822.°! It would be the only case of a 
European royal family managing to survive colonial disruption on both sides of the 
chessboard, in the metropolis and the main colony. While imperial projects started 
off in Brazil, maintaining and enlarging the territory that had been inherited from 
the colonial period, contrary to the fragmentation of political entities in Spanish 
America, Portugal took several decades to implement new colonial projects in 
Africa. However, the link between Portugal and Brazil was not lost, due to the per- 
petuation of the slave trade until 1850, the partial recovery of commercial trade, 
and strong Portuguese emigration up to the 1930s.*? 

To sum up, six points are crucial for our understanding of the Portuguese Empire: 
it had a variable geometry over time, compensating losses, shifting investments, 
and enlarging certain territories; local conditions shaped different geographic and 
ethnic configurations; strong and constant emigration maintained connections 
between territories and favored a renewal of cultural identity; the slave trade and 
slavery in Brazil were the levers of the Atlantic world; the circulation of elites, shared 
institutions, the adaptation of local traditional law, and different degrees of miscege- 
nation kept communities simultaneously rooted and connected; and the creation of 
a cluster of competing local and regional powers under royal tutelage kept the system 
working in a relatively flexible way. 
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The Dutch Seaborne Empire 


Qua Patet Orbis 


Leonard Blussé 


Introduction 


By the mid-seventeenth century Dutch trading ships sailed on virtually all the 
oceans of the globe. According to contemporary sources the Dutch merchant fleet 
was as big as all of the merchant fleets of the other European nations combined. In 
the coastal seas of the European continent, Dutch vessels traded from the Baltic 
regions to the Levant in the Mediterranean. They went whaling in arctic waters as 
far north as Spitzbergen. They ventured all over the Atlantic, establishing footholds 
in the New Netherlands (New York) in North America, and on the islands of the 
Caribbean. They carried slaves from Angola and Elmina on the Gold Coast of Africa 
to settlements at Recife in Brazil and the Wild Coast of Guyana in South America. 
Near the Cape of Good Hope, Kaapstad (“the tavern of the seas”) was established 
in 1652 to serve the long-distance shipping of the Dutch East India Company des- 
tined for Asia. Founded in 1619, Batavia, the Company’s headquarters located on 
the island of Java, coordinated a wide-ranging intra-Asian commercial network 
which connected the Arabian Seas via the Indian Ocean with the Indonesian archi- 
pelago and the China Seas. Encircling the globe, Dutch seafarers had discovered the 
route around Cape Horn and had partially explored the coasts of Australia and New 
Zealand. All this was accomplished within a 50-year period. 

Overstretch was soon felt. In the Atlantic region, recently conquered territo- 
rial possessions in Brazil and Angola were lost again to the Portuguese. With the 
British, the New Netherlands (Manhattan and the settlements along the Hudson 
River as far as present-day Albany) were exchanged for Surinam on the Wild Coast 
and the isle of Run in the Moluccas. In Asia, Taiwan was surrendered in 1662 to the 
Chinese warlord Zheng Chenggong (alias Coxinga) after a long siege, but elsewhere 
the Dutch held on to their network of trading posts. These Asian possessions were 
consolidated into the largest European seaborne empire east of the Good Hope, 
surpassed only by the English toward the end of the eighteenth century. But already 
by the 1730s, the port of Amsterdam had yielded its primacy in world trade to the 
City of London. 

As observed by Labbé Raynal in his Histoire philosophique des deux Indes (1770), 
the Dutch rise to primacy in world trade occurred “when a great change was 
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preparing in the minds of men in Europe. The revival of letters, the extension of 
commerce, the invention of printing, and the discovery of the compass, brought 
an era when human reason was to shake off the yoke of some of those prejudices 
which had gained ground in the barbarous ages.”’ Indeed the sudden great leap into 
Asian waters by Dutch vessels that began in 1595 enjoyed support from across the 
Netherlands, an influx of capital from the migrants from the southern provinces, 
scientific support in the shape of maps and navigational aids, and finally a large 
popular interest in overseas adventures owing to the spread of highly popular travel 
literature. 

The Dutch were not unprepared when they dispatched their first merchant fleets 
around the Cape of Good Hope to Southeast Asia in search of spices and the riches 
of the Orient. Many Dutch sailors had worked on Portuguese ships and had vis- 
ited various ports in Asia before being fired and sent home on the orders of King 
Philip II of Spain and Portugal. Some of these individuals had even served in offi- 
cial functions in Goa. Jan Huygen van Linschoten, former secretary to the bishop 
of Goa, took advantage of his time in the East to gather precious information on 
the Estado da India. After his return to Holland, he published all of this miscella- 
neous data in his famous Itinerario, a book full of precise descriptions of the various 
sea routes and the state of affairs of the Portuguese seaborne empire.” Cornelis de 
Houtman, one of the commanders of the first voyage to the Indies (1595), used en 
route a manuscript copy of the Itinerario along with a set of sea charts, portolans, 
and rutters he had acquired at a spy mission to Lisbon. Literature on coloniza- 
tion by Spanish and Portuguese writers was eagerly read and consulted in the Low 
Countries. In short, the Dutch gathered information before they set sail and used 
this knowledge to their advantage in Asia. 


The Iberian Example 


The overseas expansion of the Spanish and Portuguese seaborne empires served as 
a form of guide for Dutch expansion into the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, but 
certain features of the Iberian model were not adopted by the Dutch interlopers. 
Aptly characterized as a mixed bag of “God, Gold, and Glory,’ the early phase of 
Spanish and Portuguese expansion into the Americas and Asia is best understood 
as militarily organized enterprises under the aegis of the royal court. In the Asian 
theater, strategically positioned fortified settlements were placed along the naviga- 
tional routes of the Indian Ocean, seeking to control and tax traditional intra-Asian 
shipping through the issuance of sea passes or cartazes for protection. Second, in 
continuation of the reconquista, the propagation of the gospel under the aegis of the 
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Padroado* stood as a priority in the overseas expansion and territorial conquests of 
both Portugal and Spain. 

The Spanish quest for gold and silver led to the discovery by the conquistadors 
of the gold and silver mines in the New World. In Asia the search for wealth took 
another form: the Portuguese seafarers tapped the rich resources of the monsoon 
trade that had already connected for over a millennium the ports of the Arabian 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the China Seas. Seeking glory in overseas exploits was 


«. 


a feature of the “world of honor” so characteristic of the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Portuguese and Spanish courts. Honra e proveito, honor and advantages, 
were the prime movers of Portugal’s nobility. For many Portuguese noblemen, 
climbing the ladder of success within the social hierarchy of the kingdom involved 
seeking merits by displaying courage overseas. Using their inherited natural au- 
thority, these fidalgos played a central role in Portugal's expansion overseas. 

The Portuguese crown indirectly administered its monopoly in Asia through the 
Estado da India in Goa, deriving income from tolls and taxes and by contracting 
out trade. In Europe, the king contracted out the distribution of the Asian imports 
to wealthy merchant families such as the Welsers and Fuggers of Augsburg. The 
Portuguese crown monopoly therefore was, as Niels Steensgaard has argued, a re- 
distributive enterprise which sold monopolies, including even the route to Asia, 
instead of internalizing all operation costs, including protection costs, like the in- 
novative Dutch Company did (cf. Bethencourt in Chap. 30 of this volume).° 

The Dutch seaborne empire in the East indeed displayed radically different traits. 
It is often suggested that these were essentially Dutch, but on closer examination 
these traits might be better identified as typical economic features of early modern 
society. In seventeenth-century West European society, these features became first 
visible within the Dutch setting. One major distinction is that in the Dutch case 
such features as “God and Glory” were almost nonexistent. The Protestant Dutch 
neither aimed at converting Asian peoples to the Christian religion, nor were these 
republicans obliged to seek the favor of a king.° But as far as gold was concerned: yes, 
the entrepreneurial Dutch, just like the Portuguese, went to Asia in search of spices 
and the treasures of the Orient, and yes, they readily adopted the cartaz system of 
their precursors. 

So far for the Asian theater. But what about Dutch activities in the Atlantic? 
Even if Atlantic commerce was important in terms of its contribution to the Dutch 
economy, the historian who wishes to discuss the characteristics of the Dutch 
seaborne empire will think first of the large colonial possessions that were ac- 
quired by the Dutch East India Company (VOC) in Asia. As the result of intense 
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rivalry among merchants within and outside the Netherlands, the Dutch West 
India Company (WIC) failed to impose its monopolies in Brazil, West Africa, the 
Caribbean, and North America. Dutch enterprise in the Atlantic remained private 
and competitive and did not show at all the coherence that was so typical of the 
VOC trade with Asia.’ 


A Short Sketch of Dutch Thalassocracy 


During the seventeenth century, the Dutch Republic was the odd man out in the 
family of European nations.® Starting as a league of provinces (Union of Utrecht, 
1579) that were revolting for reasons of freedom and religion—libertatis et religionis 
ergo—against their sovereign Philip II, this confederation was transformed into a 
self-declared republic, ruled by the States-General of the Seven United Provinces 
and protected by the stadtholder of the forsworn Spanish king, William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange. During the seventeenth century this small nation with a little 
more than one million people came to represent within the West European con- 
text an oasis of relative freedom where political and religious refugees could find 
shelter. After eight decades of struggle against Spain, the Dutch Republic, which 
had de facto existed since the 1580s, finally gained full international recognition at 
the Peace of Westphalia (Treaty of Minster, 1648). 

Just a few years later a struggle for sovereignty at sea broke loose with the other 
emerging European sea power, England, strategically situated at the Channel and 
thus in virtual control of the Dutch sea lanes to the south. No less than three Anglo- 
Dutch wars were fought over free navigation of the seas, in 1652-1654, 1664-1667 
and 1672--1674, respectively with Cromwellian England and the English mon- 
archy under Charles II. The tiny Dutch Republic experienced its most harrowing 
moments during the Rampjaar (year of disaster) of 1672, when it faced a concerted 
attack by its English, French, and German neighbors. It managed to survive thanks 
to the military genius of its army commander Prince William III of Orange, who 
retreated behind the waterlinie, inundating the approaches to the low-lying prov- 
ince of Holland, and a handful of legendary admirals, such as De Ruyter and Tromp, 
who managed to keep the seaways open. 

Despite these years of combat, the Republic succeeded in maintaining, as 
Jonathan Israel has shown, its primacy in world trade through to the first decades 
of the eighteenth century. After the sacking of Antwerp by Spanish troops in 1585, 
Amsterdam became in effect the financial capital of Europe, a position that it 
only lost to London in the 1730s. Starting out as the staple town of the so-called 
moeder negotie (“mother trade”), the bulk trade in grain, timber, and tar with the 
Baltic—in the sixteenth century half of all shipping passing through the Sound was 
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Dutch—Amsterdam soon drew all European and intercontinental trade to its port. 
In the 1630s more than 40 percent of the 30 million guilders of European imports in 
Amsterdam came from the Baltic. The annual investment of six million guilders in 
the Baltic trade was slightly higher than that in the trade with Asia. Recognizing its 
vested interests in the Baltic, the Dutch Republic dispatched in 1658 a huge fleet of 
75 ships and 15,000 soldiers to keep the Sound open for free traffic and to counter 
the attempts to conquer Denmark of the Swedish king Charles X, who thereby 
sought to gain control over this important thoroughfare. Mare Liberum, freedom of 
the sea, as postulated by the famous Dutch legal scholar Hugo Grotius, was the call 
to arms for the Dutch seafarers.’ 

After more than a century of peaceful relations with Britain, a fourth Anglo- 
Dutch war was fought between 1780 and 1784 when the Dutch sided with France 
in saluting the flag of the young American Republic. By then the Dutch Republic 
was only a shadow of its former self as a military power. Thanks to the skillful and 
courageous maneuvers by the French admiral Suffren de Saint Tropez, strategic 
Cape Town and the rich colony of Ceylon were saved, and only a few establishments 
on the Indian coast were lost.!° However, owing to the seizure of most of its ship- 
ping by the English navy, the VOC was dealt a heavy financial blow from which it 
never recovered, despite generous loans from the States General and the City of 
Amsterdam. When the French revolutionary army invaded the Netherlands in 
1795, the era of the Dutch ancien régime drew to a close. Stadtholder William V 
took refuge in England, establishing his temporary residence at Kew. In his capacity 
as captain general of the Dutch Republic, he sent the so-called Kew letters to the 
Dutch overseas establishments and colonies, instructing those in charge to hand 
over their territories to the British for “safe keeping” until the situation antequo had 
been restored. With the exception of Java, which was not conquered by the British 
until 1811, most of these establishments had been transferred by the time that the 
Dutch East India Company was formally dissolved on January 1, 1800. With the 
exception of parts of Suriname, various settlements on the Indian coast, the colo- 
nies of Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope, almost all other former Dutch overseas 
possessions were restored after deliberations at the Vienna Congress of 1815. 


Engines of Empire: The Chartered, Limited Liability 
Joint Stock Companies 


Regulated trading companies were de rigueur in the early modern era. However, 
in order to streamline and reorganize the long-distance trade to Asia that various 
maritime trading companies had been engaged in since 1595, six port towns of 
Holland and Zeeland joined forces and established in 1601, under the supervision 
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of the States-General, a further development of the well-proven regulated com- 
pany, the limited joint stock “United East India Company” (Verenigde Oostindische 
Compagnie, VOC). Twenty years later, the “West India Company” (West-Indische 
Compagnie, WIC) would follow in its wake. Both companies were granted extraor- 
dinary privileges which provided them with monopolies on the East Indian and 
West Indian commerce. These large, well-organized trading corporations became 
the engines of Dutch empire-building in the Eastern and Western Hemisphere. 

Although the riches of the other continents lured Dutch merchants, the estab- 
lishment of these two companies was not dictated by a purely commercial agenda. 
Their business activities responded to local trading conditions. In maritime Asia the 
Dutch entered into a millennium-old trading world in which the Portuguese had 
gained control of strategic passages between various maritime regions by building 
fortresses at Hormuz, Goa, Galle (on Ceylon), Malacca, and the Moluccas or Spice 
Islands. The Atlantic represented an open theater where, along with the trade for 
the benefit of the Spanish crown, private traders and privateers roamed between 
Africa and the New World. The founding of the WIC in 1621, immediately after the 
end ofa 12-year truce with Spain, was directly related to the ongoing Dutch struggle 
with Spain and Portugal, fought both on land and at sea. The VOC and the WIC 
differed considerably in aim, organization, exploitation, and performance, because 
the geopolitical spheres and the trading networks within which they operated were 
quite different. While the VOC lasted in the same form for two centuries, the WIC 
went bankrupt within 50 years, but then rejuvenated itself and continued to func- 
tion in one way or another until it was finally nationalized in 1791. 


The VOC (1602-1800) 


On March 20, 1602, the States-General of the Republic of the Seven United 
Provinces of the Netherlands took the momentous decision to delegate a part of 
its executive powers to an overseas trading company through the issuance of a spe- 
cial charter. The members of the States-General were wise enough to place a time 
limitation (21 years) in the Company’s charter to facilitate ongoing review. To this 
United East India Company— Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie (VOC)—they 
granted the sole right to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope and, in addition, also 
gave it the plenipotentiary right to conclude treaties, administer justice, and con- 
duct war in Asia if need be." 

The politician who compelled all the existing East India Companies to merge into 
one corporation, the minister of state (raadpensionaris) Johan van Oldebarneveldt, 
wondered aloud whether it was a wise decision to hand over these special powers to the 
new trading company. He is said to have muttered that under normal circumstances 
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a government never should extend such extraordinary privileges to merchant 
enterprises. 

Van Oldebarneveld felt obliged to extend these extraordinary powers to this 
United East India Company because unity was needed in the life-and-death struggle 
in which the Dutch Republic already had been involved for more than 30 years. This 
conflict was largely fought out on the home territory of the Low Countries, but be- 
cause of the expansion of Dutch overseas trade it washed over other continents. 
Since 1580 King Philip II of Spain simultaneously ruled Spain and Portugal, with 
large colonial interests in Asia and the Americas. By deciding to arm Dutch traders 
in Asia, the States-General enabled its subjects to defend themselves against or al- 
ternatively launch an offensive against the Portuguese Estado da India throughout 
Asia and against the Spanish vice-royalty in the Philippines. In other words, the 
VOC was founded with the principal aim of safeguarding Dutch trade with Asia 
and of fighting the Spaniards and the Portuguese on their own turf. The Dutch East 
India Company was thus indeed a “company of the ledger and the sword.” 

At its founding the new trading firm was unique because, contrary to the usual 
regulated companies, it was provided with fixed-share capital. This unusual step was 
motivated by the high risks involved in the long-distance trade with Asia and the 
imperative of long-term planning required for such ventures. Usually a regulated 
shipping company would finance a trading voyage of a merchant vessel for one re- 
turn trip, which meant at most a few months in European waters. Yet because it 
took at least six months to sail to Asia, VOC ships would be away for at least two 
years before the accounts could be cleared. By creating a joint stock company with 
fixed-share capital, a new type of business enterprise was created in international 
trade, which enabled the Dutch to create an infrastructural network of strongholds 
and footholds in Asia and to deal with their Asian trade as an ongoing concern. In 
other words, necessity gave birth to the juridical concept of the incorporated or 
Limited Liability Company. This is a normal form of business enterprise today, but 
in the early seventeenth century it was a new concept. 

Economic historians sometimes call the VOC the world’s first multinational. 
While the phrase is evocative, there are, of course, many differences between the 
VOC and today’s global enterprises, the most important being that all of the shares 
remained solidly in Dutch hands.” The extraordinary military and political power 
of the Company were direct products of the Dutch revolt. This struggle for inde- 
pendence, recorded in history as the Eighty Years’ War, ran through 1648, when 
the Treaty of Westphalia was signed. The struggle between the Dutch and the 
Portuguese in Asia went on for at least another 20 years. 

The first time the question was posed of whether the Company was living 
up to the expectations of its founders was at the end of the time limit of the first 
charter in 1623. A group of important shareholders, sometimes called “the doleful 
participants” on account of their lamentations, disagreed with the policies pursued 
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by the management. They complained that too much money had been invested in 
building fortresses and in fighting the Spaniards and the Portuguese and their allies 
in the Moluccas, and that not enough money was being earned from trade. The 
then serving Governor-General Jan Pietersz Coen was recalled from Asia to give 
his views on these matters. The policy of the directors ultimately prevailed and the 
charter was renewed. An important consideration was that the Twelve Years’ Truce 
(1609-1621) with Spain had expired and that the war in Europe had been resumed. 
Whenever the charter had to be renewed later during the seventeenth century, these 
issues never again played a role because by that time the Company was paying hefty 
dividends and had been turned into the milk cow of the Dutch economy. 

In its heyday the VOC annually sent on average some 25 ships in three fleets to 
and from Asia and had another 40 ships sailing along the Asian monsoon trading 
routes at any one time. The number of voyages which were made between the Dutch 
Republic and the Indies and the number of voyages within the intra-Asian network 
in the 1595-1660 period varied considerably: while some 1,368 voyages were made 
around the Cape of Good Hope, no less than 11,507 voyages were undertaken in 
the Eastern Seas. It was not until the establishment of the transshipment port of 
Batavia in 1619 that the intra-Asian shipping routes were consolidated and finely 
tuned by the VOC. Between 1610 and 1620, about 1,000 shipping movements in 
Asia were recorded. By the 1650s, this number had stabilized at about 2,800 ship- 
ping movements per decade. 

Batavia was served by a large number of trading establishments spread 
throughout Monsoon Asia from Mocha in the west to Deshima in Japan to the east. 
As pointed out by K. N. Chaudhuri, the Dutch as well as the English discovered 
upon their arrival in Asian waters “that the whole of the Indian Ocean had a struc- 
tural unity created by the periodic rhythm of the monsoon winds and by economic 
interdependence between one region and another The position of Batavia as the 
spider in a web of trading routes connecting the Indian Ocean with the Indonesian 
archipelago and the China Seas says it all: at the Batavian roadstead the most im- 
portant intra-Asian shipping routes met in such a way that they dovetailed with 
each other. This in fact constituted a structural modification in the traditional Asian 
trade networks: already existing traditional patterns of trade were now for the first 
time integrated within the network of the overarching trading corporation. 

During the 200 years of its existence, the Dutch East India Company made a siz- 
able contribution to the Dutch economy: the turnover of the VOC represented 10 
to 15 percent of all Dutch foreign trade. Only the trade with the Baltic region was 
greater in volume than the trade with Asia. Yet the multiplier effect of the precious 
imports trade of the VOC that ended up in the hands of all kinds of retail business 
in the Dutch economy must have been much greater than from the sales of Baltic 
bulk goods.!° 
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Between 1602 and 1795 (the yearin which the Company was essentially nationalized), 
one million people sailed from the Dutch Republic to Asia on VOC ships. Half of these 
Company servants—everyone who sailed on the East Indiamen was in the service of 
the Company as a sailor, merchant, or soldier—came from the Netherlands; the other 
half originated from other countries in Europe, mainly from the German kingdoms 
and principalities and Scandinavia. Only one-third returned; the rest either died in the 
Company’s service, or decided to remain in Asia and set up a new living in the tropics. 
Apart from Cape Town, where a small horticultural and cattle-breeding colony of boer- 
settlers emerged, soon to be reinforced by an influx of Huguenot refugees after the 
Revocation of the Edit de Nantes of 1685, almost no Dutch overseas settler emigration 
took place.!® 


Some Defining Traits 


Institutional format was a principal trait that set the Dutch East India Company 
apart from other maritime trading firms. As a chartered joint stock company, the 
VOC possessed unique features which enabled it to invest in the creation of a per- 
manent infrastructure abroad. The far-reaching privileges that had been assigned 
by the States-General allowed the Company to engage in war, administer justice, 
and enter into treaties with Asian rulers. Freely acting on its own in Asia, the VOC 
constituted a state outside the state that could operate with remarkable indepen- 
dence from the policymaking of the mother country, or patria, as the VOC corre- 
spondence steadfastly called it. 

At Batavia the governor-general and Council of the Indies effectively executed 
their own policy. In 1644 they informed the States-General of their liberty to sell 
their overseas possessions, if necessary to the king of Spain himself. And to add in- 
sult to injury, the Gentlemen Seventeen, the directors of the Company in Holland, 
were told by their inferiors in Batavia, “The Directors in Patria decide matters, as 
it seems best to them there; but we do here, what seems best and most advisable 
fous?!” 

A second special feature was the Dutch monopoly of the spice trade. The prime 
aim of the VOC was to obtain the monopoly on the purchase of spices from the 
Indonesian archipelago. The Dutch not only aimed to be the sole suppliers of nutmeg, 
cloves, and cinnamon to the European market, but they also used this monopoly in 
order to participate in the intra- Asian trade. The merchant who controlled the supply 
of spices could join the economies of the Chinese, Japanese, Persian, and Mughal 
worlds. It would take some 60 years of protracted warfare with the Portuguese 
Estado da India, and use of force or diplomacy vis a vis Asian “declared enemies and 
feigned friends,’ before the production areas of cloves and nutmeg in the Moluccas 
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and of cinnamon in Ceylon ended up in the hands of the Dutch. Especially Antonio 
van Diemen, governor-general between 1636 and 1645, believed that the Company's 
hegemony in Asian trade could not be assured unless it first eliminated Portuguese 
competition. He was convinced that the capital-intensive VOC could not beat the 
free Portuguese merchants at their own game and therefore advocated an all-out of- 
fensive to do away with the Portuguese presence, first in Malacca (1641) and then 
Ceylon (1644). In 1663 Governor-General Ryckloff van Goens would finally con- 
quer pepper-rich Malabar from the Portuguese. The bellicose behavior of these 
viceroys in the East was hardly appreciated by the directors in Holland, who feared 
the high costs of those operations and maintained that it was better “to be subjected 
to the laws and customs of those [Asian] regions than to resort to arms, as long as it is 
tolerable and one can still trade profitably’! 

The jealously guarded spice monopoly remained the mainstay of the Company’s 
affairs right into the final decades of its existence. The VOC never gained a mo- 
nopoly on pepper because this product was cultivated in too many different places, 
from Malabar on the west coast of India up to Sumatra and Java in the Indonesian 
archipelago. Over the years, the demand for spices in Europe did not see much 
growth, and there was little elasticity in the trade in these products. But when after 
1700 the European demand for calicoes, coffee, and tea exploded, the VOC had to 
reckon with other rivals in the field, the French East India Company and the English 
East India Company (EIC), who quickly expanded their presence on the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts. While the VOC continued to focus on textile trading in 
bulk (often for consumption in Asia itself), the English and French sought to supply 
the European market with better quality, high-end products.' Yet in the trade in 
coffee—the Dutch successfully started the cultivation of coffee in Java—and in 
Chinese tea, the VOC kept its footing all the way until the outbreak of the fourth 
Anglo-Dutch war in 1780.7° 

The third feature was the Company’s participation in the intra-Asian trade. In 
order to purchase spices in the Moluccas, the Dutch had to provide the island pop- 
ulation with foodstuffs from Java and calicoes from India. As Hendrick Brouwer 
put it in 1612: “The Coromandel Coast [India’s southeast coast] is the left arm of 
the Moluccas and the surrounding islands, because without textiles that come 
from there, the trade in the Moluccas will be dead?! The profits from the intra- 
Asian network moreover contributed to the capital needed for purchasing tropical 
products in Asia for export to Europe. 

The fourth point was the extraordinary size of the East India Company, not only 
in Asia but also at home. Within the Dutch Republic the VOC was by far the largest 
single employer. It operated its own ship wharves in six different port towns; it had 
some 25,000 persons on the pay list in the Netherlands and abroad. 
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For 200 years the VOC continued to function as the umbilical cord between the 
Low Countries and the overseas empire in Asia. It is astonishing how much this orga- 
nization shaped not only European presence in Asia, but also an Asian presence in the 
Netherlands. The phenomenon of the “embarrassment of riches,” as Simon Schama 
terms the Dutch Golden Age, cannot be understood without considering the impact of 
Asian imports by the VOC on the Dutch economy. These commodities changed Dutch 
consumption patterns and brought much hustle and bustle to the most important port 
towns of the Netherlands and their hinterland.”” Products like Indian cotton textiles, 
Chinese and Japanese silk clothing, Indonesian spices, Chinese tea, and coffee from 
Mocha and Java were all exclusively delivered by this singular business enterprise to be 
auctioned off in Holland. 


Batavia, the Headquarters in Asia 


What set Batavia, the VOC headquarters in Asia, apart from its Iberian sisters Goa, 
Malacca, or Manila was the fact that it was established and ruled by one large mercan- 
tile corporation, which, by its special charter or octrooy, had acquired a monopoly over 
trade in Asia. This commercial link was evident in the extraordinary amount of space 
allotted in town to warehouses for storing trade goods and wharves for building and 
repairing the ships of the Company. 

All of the municipal institutions of Holland’s burgher society were replicated in 
Batavia. Even the canals, lined by rows of trees and neatly built town houses in this city 
bordering on the sea, echoed the homeland. A town hall, hospitals, plague house or 
hospital for contagious diseases, an orphanage, a Court of Justice, and several churches, 
as well as institutions of correction for “drunk and adulterous women,’ “rasphouses” or 
gaols, and an almshouse, all contributed to the familiar Dutch Calvinistic atmosphere. 
Batavia was nonetheless very different from its free-trading sister cities in the Dutch 
Republic: it was ruled by one large business corporation which, in addition to its jeal- 
ously guarded monopolies, also remained fully in control of its burgher population. 

An outstanding feature of the walled colonial town of Batavia, built adjoining the 
castle in which the merchant elite of the company were lodged, was the ethnic urban 
groups on whose military assistance and industry its survival depended: respec- 
tively, the so-called Mardijkers (orang merdeka), free Christian burghers of Asian 
and mestizo extraction who formed together with Company servants the city’s 
militiamen, and the industrious Chinese who, while exempt from militia-service, 
paid a monthly head tax. In contrast to Manila, where Spanish and Chinese were 
strictly segregated, the Dutch and Chinese townspeople of Batavia lived within the 
walls of the same town, served by large numbers of domestic slaves from across 
the Indonesian Archipelago and even the Indian Subcontinent.”? In the so-called 
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Ommelanden, or environs/surrounding districts of the city, the company granted 
tracts of land, where the Indonesian “martial nations” were concentrated in kam- 
pong of their own. The Balinese, Bugis, Madurese, and Ambonese who lived here 
provided—when called upon—manpower and troops for military campaigns else- 
where in the Archipelago.”4 Around 1700, about 20,000 people resided within the 
walls and another 50,000 outside the city. About 5,000 Europeans and Christian 
mestizos and 3,500 Chinese lived in the town and, of course, large numbers of 
sailors lodged in the inns or on the ships in the roadstead. 

Located only a hundred sea miles from the Sunda Strait, one of the two main 
thoroughfares between the Indian Ocean and the South China Sea, Batavia’s road- 
stead catered to an extraordinarily widespread network of shipping, which extended 
in a westerly direction via the Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean, and the Arabian Sea 
to Mocha on the Red Sea, eastward via the Java and Banda Seas to the Moluccas or 
Spice Islands, and northward via the South and East China Seas to Ayutthaya in 
Siam, Tonkin in North Vietnam, Guangzhou (Canton) in South China, the island 
of Formosa (Taiwan), and finally the man-made island of Deshima in the bay of 
Nagasaki. In contrast to most other ports in Monsoon Asia, Batavia with its shel- 
tered bay was an all-weather port, accessible throughout the year. During the dry 
season between May and October, steady winds blew from the east, and, after the 
monsoons in November, wet westerly winds began to blow in December, generally 
lasting until the end of March. The monsoon set the rhythm for all of the shipping 
movements of the Dutch East India Company from and to its headquarters in Asia. 


Company Control 


Seventeenth-century visitors were awed by the military and commercial supremacy 
of the Dutch in the Indonesian Archipelago. With its large fleet and numerous 
trading factories, the VOC was the greatest maritime power in Asia of that age, 
overshadowing all of its European and Asian rivals. 

The VOC tightly controlled the Spice Islands. It directly governed the coastal re- 
gions of Java and Ceylon and indirectly governed the native kingdoms on those 
islands, respectively Mataram and Kandy. The pacification of the Moluccas in the 
first half of the seventeenth century was achieved at high cost. It was thereafter 
continued at great expense with numerous fortresses and garrisons which had to 
be maintained. The expansion of VOC rule over Java and Ceylon occurred piece- 
meal over a longer period of time as the Company was gradually pulled into power 
struggles at the courts of these realms. On Java three protracted wars of succes- 
sion (1677-1707, 1719-1722, 1749-1755), in which the VOC steadfastly sought to 
assist those princes whom they deemed to be legitimate pretenders to the throne, 
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Map 31.1. Mercantilist Empire of the Dutch, 1665. 
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gradually brought the northeast coast under direct Company control and ended 
in the three-way partition of the Mataram kingdom in 1755. On Ceylon a massive 
revolt against VOC hegemony by the Kingdom of Kandy in 1765 was suppressed 
after much bloodshed. From then on, the local rural economies of Java and Ceylon 
thrived and the Company derived great profits from tropical export crops of the 
region. However, just as the Dutch Republic was suffering under the impact of 
European conflicts in the course of the eighteenth century, the VOC was also grad- 
ually being outdone by its greatest rival, the EIC. The British conquest of Bengal and 
Coromandel, from 1757 onward, began to severely impact VOC trading operations 
on the Indian subcontinent. 

In the already referred to Histoire philosophique des deux Indes (1770) Labbé Raynal 
agreed that the political position of the Dutch Republic within Europe had declined, 
but he still admired the Dutch Republic as a powerhouse of commerce. He warned the 
Company’s directors to stop distributing lavish dividends while profits were declining 
and exhorted them to return to the prudent policies of their predecessors for fear that 
their enterprise might go bankrupt. Raynal felt that the periwigged oligarchy of the 
urban elite he observed had little in common with the frugal, ordinary-dressed Dutch 
burghers of yore. 

His warnings went unheeded. Although the Dutch East India Company eventu- 
ally went bankrupt owing to the tremendous losses suffered during the fourth Anglo- 
Dutch war (1780-1784), innate corruption and long-term irresponsible financial 
policies also contributed to its fall. So it was that contemporary critics offered another 
explanation for the acronym VOC: Vergaan Onder Corruptie, sunk by corruption. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the VOC had turned from a commercial 
enterprise deriving its greatest profits from the intra-Asian and Asian-European 
trade into a de facto territorial power exploiting agricultural resources from vast 
possessions in the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Java, and the Spice islands. After 
the invasion of the French revolutionary army in 1795, the almost bankrupt VOC 
was nationalized by the newly formed government of the Bataafse Republiek. Yet 
the measures that were debated to revive the East Indian trade were all planned in 
vain, because the once proud overseas empire of the VOC fell into British hands 
within a few years’ time. 


The WIC (1621-1674, 1674-1791) 


Since the late sixteenth century, several Dutch trading companies were already ac- 
tively trading to the West Coast of Africa, the Wild Coast between the estuaries 
of the Amazon and Orinoco in South America, the Salt dunes of Venezuela, 
Portuguese Brazil, and North America. In short, the Atlantic seemed to offer count- 
less possibilities for free enterprise.*° Yet it took much persuasion to cause Dutch 
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merchants to support the West India Company in 1621. While the founding capital 
for the VOC, amounting to 6.5 million guilders, had been amassed almost effort- 
lessly within a few months, it took three years before the founding capital of the WIC, 
amounting to 7.1 million guilders, was collected. To the casual observer the Dutch 
East and West India Companies may have looked almost the same, but they were ac- 
tually quite different in character, ifnot in organization and operation. The WIC was 
never as much an all-embracing trading and shipping firm and a colonizer with firm 
monopolies, as was the VOC. The directors, in this case the Gentlemen Nineteen, 
represented Amsterdam, Zeeland, Stad en Lande (Groningen and vicinity), and the 
Noorderkwartieren (Hoorn and other ports of North Holland). The WIC was estab- 
lished with three aims in mind: to inflict damage on the Iberian enemy by outright 
warfare or privateering, to promote trade in the Atlantic, and to establish overseas 
settlements. If ever, anywhere Goethe's statement ran true it was here: Krieg, Handel 
und Piraterie, Dreieinig sind sie, nicht zu trennen (War, trade and piracy, an insepa- 
rable trinity they are). 

The attempts by the States-General to synchronize and organize trade and war- 
fare in the Atlantic sphere under one umbrella did not work out well in the Atlantic 
even though this idea had some very eloquent proponents.”° From the beginning 
there was continuous friction between the privateering-oriented Zeeland members 
and the trade-oriented Amsterdam participants. There were several reasons why 
the WIC failed to bring all Dutch trading interests in the Atlantic region into its fold. 
First, the Caribbean islands and the West African coast, at roughly 4,000 nautical 
miles distance, were much easier to reach than the Spice Islands in Indonesia, four 
times further away, and thus required less investment in the fitting out of ships and 
produced a faster return on the investment in the cargoes. A trip to the Caribbean 
took a month or two, while the one-way voyage around the Cape toward Java took 
on an average six months. Many Dutch skippers were already sailing the Atlantic 
Ocean as private merchants on their own and saw no reason why they should give 
up their freedom to a monopolizing company. Given the relatively short distances, 
it was much more convenient to settle accounts after every voyage. Although it 
made sense to create a joint stock company for financing the military operations, 
there was no need to do so for business reasons. 

During the Twelve Years’ Truce with Spain (1609-1621), Dutch shipping was able 
to sail safely to Caribbean and Brazilian destinations to load salt and Brazilian sugar, 
commodities which were in high demand in Europe. After the war began anew, they 
continued to do so surreptitiously. This explains why Amsterdam trading interests 
never fully supported the WIC. Yet in 1621 the West India Company was estab- 
lished with the declared aim of engaging in aggressive privateering to harm Spanish 
and Portuguese trading interests in the Atlantic, and to gain a niche in the profitable 
trade between West Africa and the New World. The charter conferred the trade mo- 
nopoly in the Caribbean and gave jurisdiction over the Atlantic slave trade, South 
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America, the Caribbean, and North America. The formerly profitable Dutch associ- 
ation with Portuguese merchants in navigation to Brazil was now forbidden. In the 
first years of its existence the Company almost exclusively concentrated on priva- 
teering against Spanish and Portuguese shipping or sending predatory raids to the 
Brazilian coast. Not until 1627, when Piet Hein captured the Spanish silver fleet, did 
the WIC possess sufficient capital (about 11.5 million guilders) to mount an all-out 
campaign to occupy a few Portuguese settlements on the Gold Coast and Angola, 
conquer the northern part of Brazil, and open an offensive in the Caribbean.”’ 

In 1629 The WIC allowed a group of investors to found patroonships in New 
Netherland, the region in present-day New York where since 1624 Dutch colonists 
had been settling down to engage in the fur trade with the Iroquois by exchanging 
pelts for European products. This colony, with Nieuw Amsterdam as its cap- 
ital, soon spread out as far as the Delaware River to the west and Renselaerswijck 
(today’s Albany) to the north, but was of little economic use.”° Under the treaty 
of Breda (1667), which concluded the Second Anglo-Dutch War, New Netherland 
was ceded to the English in exchange for the island of Run in the Banda archipelago 
(Indonesia) and the plantation region of Suriname. 

In 1630 a Dutch fleet under the command of Hendrick Lonck seized the port of 
Recife in the rich sugar-producing territory of Pernambuco in Brazil, which was 
baptized New Holland. Shortly afterward, Curacao (1634), Statia, and several other 
islands in the Caribbean ended up in Dutch hands as well. Yet even after the conquest 
of the coastal area around Recife, Portuguese settlers continued to offer stiff resist- 
ance. This heavy fighting became a drawn-out guerrilla war which ruined the sugar 
plantations. As the WIC lacked funds necessary to revive the colonial economy, 
and as its shareholders who insisted on quick returns refused to advance funds, the 
directors found themselves forced to abolish some of the company’s privileges and 
hand out to private shipowners the right to trade in wood and salt. In addition, the 
States-General extended privateering licenses to private shipowners. It is estimated 
that the Company lost on average 3 million guilders a year on the Brazilian colony 
of New Holland. By 1636 the WIC was 18 million guilders in debt.” 

In order to solve these problems, the WIC directorate appointed Count Johan 
Maurice of Nassau, a German cousin of the Dutch stadtholder Frederik Hendrik, 
as governor of Brazil with the promise that he would be provided with a fleet of 
32 ships and an army of 7,000 soldiers. That promise never materialized. Johan 
Maurits asserted that a population policy aimed at promoting Dutch immigration 
could only succeed through freedom of trade. Any hindrance of trade would lead 
toward “the road of ruin.” According to him, the Company should derive its in- 
come primarily from tolls and taxes on local agriculture. In the end it was decided 
that the Company would keep monopoly rights on the trading in slaves, timber, 
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dyes, weapons, and ammunition, but would leave the other trade activities free. 
Independent merchants were, however, forced to pay import and export tolls. 

Those Portuguese moradores (plantation owners) who accepted Dutch rule were 
given the opportunity to repair the war damages to their estates. In 1637 Johan 
Maurice dispatched from Recife a fleet of seven ships to the Gold Coast to conquer 
the Portuguese fortress Sao Jorge da Mina for the company, which was of eminent 
use for the slave trade. But, however great a diplomat and patron of the arts and sci- 
ences Johan Maurice may have been, he was certainly not frugal with the resources 
at his disposition. The colony and the WIC with it sank ever deeper into debt. At his 
court, Johan Maurice employed no less than 46 artists and scientists, continually 
at work recording the flora, fauna, topography, and ethnography of Brazil. Artists 
like Frans Post and Albert Eeckhout are best remembered for the extraordinary oil 
paintings of Brazilian landscapes, plantation life, and the redoubtable cannibalistic 
Tapuya tribes which were bestowed by Johan Maurice upon the Danish king, and 
still are on display in the National Museum of Copenhagen. 

In December 1640 the population of Portugal rose successfully against Spanish 
rule and elected the duke of Braganza as their new king. On June 12, 1641, a peace 
treaty was concluded between the Republic and Portugal, but even it contained so 
many unresolved issues that the ratification ceremony had to be delayed for many 
more months. Johan Maurice, who was aware of these developments, dispatched a 
fleet of 21 ships with 3,000 soldiers on board to Angola to overpower the Portuguese 
slave depots at Sao Paolo de Loanda from which the Portuguese and Spaniards had 
been exporting some 15,000 slaves a year to the gold mines in Mexico. By securing 
this slave station, the WIC now had a potentially constant source of manpower. 

In theory the circle of commerce had been closed: the agenda of securing stra- 
tegic footholds on the Gold coast, Angola, and Brazil to create the intended trian- 
gular trade pattern had been accomplished, albeit at a very high cost. The Company 
began to build up a huge deficit. An organization, which with initial funding from 
silver fleet booty and its efficient organization had once been able to dispatch large 
military forces to Brazil and Africa, found itself called to account by the financiers 
in Amsterdam as it was realized that the WIC investments were not profitable. 

When in 1644 the States-General were called upon to renew the charter of the 
already technically bankrupt WIC, the directors sought state support, claiming that 
their enterprise had played an invaluable role in the war against Spain by fitting 
out more than 800 privateers with 67,000 crew members between 1623 and 1636. 
Over these past years, the WIC had had 24,000 people on its payroll and had spent 
in all some 45 million guilders. According to the directors, that huge investment 
had yielded a total booty of 600 seized, burned, or sunk Spanish ships and a total 
damage to the Spanish crown of 75 million guilders. 

King John IV of Portugal, an immensely rich entrepreneur, understood that the 
remaining Portuguese settlements Bahia and Rio, with their abundant sugar pro- 
duction, constituted a potential vacca de leite’ for his impoverished country. Because 
Portuguese merchants no longer dared to sail to Brazil due to Dutch privateering, 
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in 1642 he signed a commercial treaty with England which enabled the Portuguese 
to make use of English shipping. Although the king temporarily lacked the means 
to come to the military assistance of his Brazilian subjects, he gave them tacit or at 
least moral support. 

The events that eventually led to the Dutch loss of Brazil are a fascinating collec- 
tion of stratagems, bribery, treason, and dogged perseverance on both sides, and 
can be related here only briefly. A spontaneous revolt erupted in the spring of 1645, 
which was partly suppressed by the Dutch authorities and then lingered in the hin- 
terland of Recife. In the summer of the same year, two Dutch army commanders 
were bribed and surrendered the important fortress of Pontael to the insurgents. 
Recife was soon encircled and besieged, with the result that the WIC lost control of 
most of its territorial possessions in northern Brazil. In 1646 a relief fleet was sent 
from Holland, but it did not have enough force to dislodge the Portuguese from 
their positions around Recife. 

When the Portuguese king sent an Armada, allegedly to protect Bahia from fur- 
ther Dutch attacks, the States-General at long last took action: it decided to put 
an end to the Brazilian revolt. This decision, however, was not welcomed by the 
Amsterdam merchant elite, who had by then already figured out for themselves that 
the Brazilian adventure was a losing proposition, and that the profitable carrying 
trade to the ports of Portugal and Portuguese Brazil was too important and prof- 
itable to risk a war with that country. Yet as long as Amsterdam was not willing to 
offer financial succor to the WIC, the political elite of Zeeland province refused to 
sign the Treaty of Minster which was to put an end to the Eighty Years’ War with 
Spain. The Amsterdam merchants finally gave in and declared themselves ready 
to subsidize a new relief fleet if their Zeeland colleagues would sign the Treaty of 
Miinster. 

In 1648 two major engagements occurred at Guararapes which resulted in 
crushing defeats that sealed the fate of the Dutch colony. The coup de grace was 
given four years later. When a Portuguese fleet of 66 sails laid siege to Recife in 
December 1653, the High Council of Recife decided on January 22, 1654, to 
surrender. 

Under the conditions of the Tabora capitulation, all Dutch citizens and their 
Portuguese families were allowed either to stay or to leave the country. Among these 
were some 5.000 Jewish inhabitants of Portuguese origin, some of whom moved to 
Suriname, where they gave a tremendous boost to sugar production in the years 
that followed. More than 600 moved to the Dutch Republic, and the rest settled in 
Curacao and New Amsterdam (New York), where they trusted that they would be 
allowed freely to practice their religion.*° 

In 1674 the first WIC was declared bankrupt. Its successor, the second WIC, 
started out with a capital outlay of only 1.2 million guilders. The only monopoly 
that remained was the slave trade centered on Elmina and the trade to Africa, and 
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the exclusive rights to supply the Dutch colonies in the West Indies with slaves. 
The slave trade showed a triangular pattern between the Netherlands, El Mina 
castle on the Gold Coast, and the island of Curagao, which functioned as the dis- 
tribution center of slaves in the Caribbean. The trade in gold and ivory was carried 
out directly between Dutch ports and the West African coast. Postma has calcu- 
lated that between 1675 and 1731, 20 million guilders of gold, 3.5 million guilders 
worth of slaves, and another 2.2 million guilders worth of ivory were exported from 
Africa. Between 1630 and 1674 the WIC is said to have transported 70,000 African 
slaves, of whom 23,000 went to Brazil. Until 1740, the second WIC brought another 
86,000 slaves to America.*! After the WIC monopoly on the Dutch slave trade was 
terminated, private entrepreneurs continued this trade until 1795 at an annual rate 
between 1,000 and 6,000 slaves. The Dutch share in the total aggregate of almost 
300 years of slave trade in the Atlantic is assessed at about 10 percent. 

Stripped of its monopoly on the slave trade in 1730 and the exclusive right to 
supply the Dutch colonies in the West Indies with slaves in 1738, the Company 
henceforth was entrusted with the administration of the possessions on the Gold 
Coast, the Antilles, and Essequibo and Demerara on the “Wild Coast” of South 
America. In 1791 the curtain fell for this moribund “body without a soul” 


In Conclusion 


There are many definitions of empire, but in the case of most seaborne empires the 
case can be made that they were directly linked to the political center in the metrop- 
olis by state intervention. This certainly applied to the Dutch West India Company, 
established as it was on the prompting of the States-General with the distinct objec- 
tive to wage war on the Spanish crown in the Western Hemisphere. 

In the case of the Dutch East India Company we may ask whether this also was 
true. Once the VOC was established, it preserved a remarkable independence from 
the political center in the Netherlands until the last decade of its existence. The 
founding charter gave this commercial operation the exclusive status of “state out- 
side the state” in the political regime of the recently established Dutch Republic. It 
is noteworthy that in wartime the Dutch East India Company in Asia, apart from 
deliveries of ship-cannons and other weaponry purchased on the account of the 
States-General, hardly asked for, or received for that matter, any military aid from 
the mother country, in contrast to the English and French Companies, whose mili- 
tary expenses were generously funded by the metropolis during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The warships that were dispatched by France and Britain to the war theater in 
the Indian Ocean all belonged to the royal navies. The VOC traditionally refused to 
seek such military assistance from the States-General in Holland, because it jeal- 
ously thought to protect from government intervention its octroy that provided 
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almost sovereign powers east of Cape of Good Hope. In principle, the VOC had to 
bear all of its military expenses, but when Asian politics in the eighteenth century 
increasingly also became tied to European politics, this arrangement turned out to 
be hard to maintain. During the fourth Anglo-Dutch War, the Dutch Republic had 
to call in at high cost French naval assistance at the Cape of Good Hope and in Asia, 
and it was thanks to the skillful campaigns of Admiral Suffren that Ceylon and the 
Cape Colony were saved. 

One more distinct feature of the early Dutch seaborne empire should be noted. 
Unlike the Portuguese, Spanish, English, French, and Germans, the Dutch popu- 
lation was not inclined to emigration.** With almost two million inhabitants, the 
population of the Dutch Republic may have been rather small, but owing to the 
country’s small size it was, with an almost continuous immigration from Germany, 
one of the most densely populated nations in Europe. How should we explain this 
phenomenon? 

Unlike the other European countries where large parts of the population lived 
in stark poverty, Dutch urban society seems to have taken care of its poor rela- 
tively well, with the result that, with the exception of sailors, few saw the necessity 
of moving abroad, not to speak of settling overseas. It is true that several hundred 
thousand Company servants and soldiers who traveled East during the Company’s 
200-year existence may have decided to settle down in Asia after their discharge 
from Company service, but it is clear that their survival rate in the tropics was 
alarmingly low. 

After the loss of New Holland in North America, the Cape Colony remained as the 
only Dutch overseas settlement with favorable and moderate climatic conditions, 
but even there the number of immigrants remained very low.°? Perhaps it is better to 
turn the question around and ask why, for instance, the British people migrated in 
such large numbers. First of all, a large emigration took place not from England it- 
self but from the more impoverished parts of Great Britain, such as Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland. It is well known that insofar as people did not want freely to move to the 
newly acquired overseas territories, the British government gave migration a helping 
hand by sending convicts from the home country overseas. The same seems to have 
been the case in Spain. In addition to this, the right of primogeniture of the eldest son 
in English law may also have pushed younger brothers overseas to seek the fortune 
that was unavailable at home. 

Neither convict forced labor migration nor primogeniture played a role in Dutch 
society, although from the Indonesian archipelago native criminals and rebels 
were occasionally banished to other Company settlements such as Cape Town and 
Ceylon. This explains the presence of Malay communities in South Africa and Sri 
Lanka today. 
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Although during the Napoleonic Wars all of the former overseas possessions of 
the VOC and the WIC came into in British hands on promise of restitution after the 
war ended, the establishments at the Cape of Good Hope, and in India, Malacca, 
and Ceylon in Asia, and British Guyana on the Wild Coast in South America were 
irretrievably lost. Yet, according to the Vienna Treaty of 1815, Java and surrounding 
islands of the Indonesian archipelago were restored to the newly established 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. In the nineteenth century the Netherlands East Indies 
would become the centerpiece of the Dutch colonial empire. 
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32 
The First British Empire 


Atlantic Empire and the Peoples of the British Monarchy 
(1603-1815) 


Nicholas Canny 


Conflicting Concepts of Empire 


King James VI of Scotland may be considered the first “British” monarch of modern 
times because when he succeeded Queen Elizabeth in 1603 to become also King 
James I of England and Ireland, he took to describing the resulting Union of Crowns 
as the Empire of Great Britain, thus signifying that within this composite monarchy 
he owed allegiance to no external secular or spiritual potentate. As a humanist 
he was also aware that the word “empire” had expansionist connotations,' but he 
distanced himself from these because he considered his second great achieve- 
ment as a “British” monarch to have been the negotiation, in 1604, of peace with 
Spain, which ended a conflict between England and Spain that had flared since the 
1560s. Spanish aggression toward recalcitrant and frequently Protestant subjects in 
Flanders had first provoked that conflict, which had assumed an oceanic dimension 
when some radical English Protestants, joined by co-religionists from France and 
the Netherlands, assailed the imperial authority that Portugal and Spain had es- 
tablished over many of the indigenous populations there. The Protestant assailants 
believed that attacking Spain’s Atlantic Empire and shipping was the most effective 
means to weaken the power of Spain in Europe, which they considered a threat to 
Protestantism everywhere.” 

Few English people, besides those involved with Newfoundland cod fishing, and 
even fewer people in Scotland and Ireland, had had dealings with America, pre- 
vious to this Protestant onslaught upon the Iberian maritime interests that was offi- 
cially endorsed by Queen Elizabeth in the 1580s. While the English participants in 
this conflict were ostensibly concerned to make contact with the native populations 
of America and to erect peaceful colonies among them, they were principally en- 
gaged upon a campaign of privateering, plunder, and piracy that ended officially 
when King James signed the Treaty of London in 1604.3 James was anxious for 
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peace with the Spanish Habsburgs because he had inherited a near-bankrupt state 
from Queen Elizabeth in 1603. He continued to favor peace because he later faced 
the possibility of having to enter the Thirty Years’ War to support Frederick V, 
Elector Palatine, husband to his daughter Elizabeth, who had precipitated that war 
by accepting an invitation from the Protestant nobility of Bohemia to become their 
king, thus defying the Austrian Habsburgs who considered the crown of Bohemia 
to be theirs. 

Because King James had made peace with Spain, he lacked enthusiasm for British 
involvement in the Atlantic that might threaten that peace. Therefore, his principal 
imperial ambition was to consolidate his position within his domestic kingdoms at 
the expense of those he considered a risk to security. Already, as king of Scotland, 
James had been attempting to civilize the Highlands and Islands by planting some 
compliant Scottish Lowlanders to displace recalcitrant clans.* Then, after 1610, King 
James took a personal interest in the extensive plantation scheme that his officials 
had previously devised for the rebellious province of Ulster in Ireland. He accepted 
that the estates of the former rebel lords should be declared forfeit to the crown and 
assigned to “British Protestants” who would populate them with Protestant artisans 
and farmers instead of the native tenants, who were to be resettled on other estates 
designated either to specified Irish proprietors or to Protestant clergy and English 
servants of the crown. King James modified the plantation program devised by 
English officials only in two respects: first he insisted that Scottish Protestant 
lowlanders, who would settle their estates with Scottish Protestant tenants, should 
have equal entitlement with his English subjects to become proprietors in Ulster. 
Second, he also persuaded the Merchant Companies of London to plant one entire 
Ulster county where they would establish an inland and port town to enable the en- 
terprising British settlers to link with the commercial world.° 

‘These two undertakings (one in Scotland and one in Ireland) marked the high- 
water mark of King James’s ambition to expand the authority he had inherited. 
Even then, he insisted that plantation in Ulster should be ethically justified and 
monitored by the London government. The king had grave doubts over the re- 
sumption of sixteenth-century style Atlantic ventures because these would have 
threatened the tenuous peace with Spain. Therefore he limited himselfto chartering 
some companies to exploit the natural resources of, and to promote trade in, those 
parts of North America not occupied by the Iberian powers. In doing so, he and his 
advisors considered all such Atlantic engagement to be secondary to their involve- 
ment with Ireland. The philosopher and statesman Francis Bacon remarked that 
plantation in Virginia compared with the Ulster plantation as did Amadis de Gaul 
with Caesar’s Commentaries, while the king’s governor in Ireland preferred to “la- 
bour with his hands in Ulster than dance and play in Virginia.”® 
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The views of King James, on what a British Empire might be, contrasted sharply 
with those of the explorer Sir Walter Raleigh, who advocated a more narrowly English, 
but a more aggressively expansionist, vision of empire to be pursued in the Atlantic as 
well as in Ireland. Raleigh’s ambitions were invariably laced with Elizabethan-style 
anti-Spanish and anti-Catholic rhetoric to justify the creation of a Protestant empire 
in the Atlantic to supplant that of Spain, thus diminishing the military power of Spain 
in Europe.’ 

In his advocacy, Raleigh employed what Islanoglu and Perdu have termed the 
“vocabulary of deficit” to argue that the natural resources with which America and 
Ireland had been endowed by God were being underutilized because indigenous 
populations lacked the skills to exploit them.’ This shortfall would be made good 
in America through plantation, as was already happening in Ireland, and the na- 
tive populations of both places would learn how to share the resources with English 
planters within a civilizing framework of government. While Protestant ambitions 
in America and Ireland could together be represented as redemptive and utilitarian, 
they could also be shown to be justified by precedent by reference to the twelfth- 
century Norman conquest of Ireland, contending that “one hundred will do more 
now among the naked and unarmed men of Virginia, than one thousand were able 
to do in Ireland against that armed and warlike nation in those days.”? 

These two early seventeenth-century concepts of empire continued to comple- 
ment and collide with each other for generations. That favored by the king, his 
advisors, and London's wealthier merchants envisaged King James consolidating his 
imperial authority within his three kingdoms. This was to ensure both the integrity 
of his inheritance and the prosperity that his subjects might enjoy from the pursuit 
of trade with international partners with whom they would be at peace. Therefore 
it was incidents such as the so-called Amboina massacre of 1623, associated with a 
Dutch effort to exclude the English East India Company from the trade in cloves, 
and Dutch trespassing upon traditional Scottish fishing waters in the North Sea, 
which suggested that the Dutch, rather than the Spanish, presented the immediate 
threat to Britain’s maritime interests.'° 

The second concept of empire, which we have identified with Walter Raleigh, 
envisaged an empire centered on England that would take little account of Scottish, 
much less Irish, interests and sensitivities. Such an empire would be “British” to the 
extent that it envisaged England imposing its cultural and religious hegemony over 
all peoples in Scotland and Ireland. The remit of this empire would extend across the 
Atlantic, with England displacing Spain as the prime imperial authority in America. 
The extension of English authority throughout Ireland, where Raleigh had been a 
planter in the 1580s, was consistent with this policy because as long as Catholicism 
remained dominant there, he contended that Ireland would be a satellite of Spain, 
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thus endangering the security of Britain. Raleigh’s various enterprises in the Atlantic 
had always been justified on the grounds that they were bringing civility to prim- 
itive peoples, but they were intended also to increase the wealth of England by 
exploiting the resources of the areas being conquered. Raleigh always considered 
himself to be pursuing the course set by fellow adventurers Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Hawkins, and his proposed actions, popular with zealous Protestants, would 
have led to an inevitable breach of the international treaty no matter how much he 
represented the Spanish as the aggressors.!! 

In the event, the wishes of King James prevailed until 1625, when King Charles 
I succeeded him. For the time being, therefore, Britain’s appetite for expansion was 
satisfied with what we might describe as its Hibernian involvement, which pro- 
vided opportunity for Scottish as well as English people. Adventurers and settlers 
from England and Scotland were attracted by these prospects, and it appears that, 
over the full course of the seventeenth century, something like 280,000 English and 
Scottish people went to settle in Ireland, as compared with 357,500 who traveled to 
all American destinations combined.’ Ireland initially also seems to have been a 
more attractive destination for skilled farmers and artisans from England, and for 
women.!? However, not all English people were interested in the possibilities that 
Ireland offered. London’s leading merchants become planters in Ulster only because 
they were so persuaded by their king. Left to themselves, they would have concen- 
trated on recovering, and expanding upon, their customary European trades, and 
augmenting them with direct trade with Asia to acquire commodities suitable both 
for re-exporting to European ports and for exchanging for African goods. 

British expansion into the Atlantic previous to 1650 was therefore tentative 
and was promoted by various companies chartered by the crown for particular 
purposes. Among these were English Puritans wishing to construct a religious 
Utopia; fishermen who now worked off the coast of New England as well as in 
Newfoundland; lesser English merchants (excluded by guild regulations, or lack of 
resources, from European markets and risky Asian trades) who experimented in 
America with commodities such as tobacco, sugar, or indigo; seamen who had been 
involved with privateering, or even piracy, during the years of war with Spain who 
now became traders; and whatever English indentured servants could be found to 
meet the labor requirements of these various groups. 

Scots continued, as before, to find opportunity in the Baltic region, where they 
pursued military careers in the armies of Denmark and Sweden after the com- 
mencement of the Thirty Years’ War in 1618. However, Scots now also looked 
westward in increasing numbers, but to Ireland rather than to America, as Ireland, 
and particularly the province of Ulster, became the destination for perhaps up to 
100,000 Scottish settlers during the century 1610-1710. Of these, perhaps 20,000 
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had settled in Ulster previous to 1641, but migration to Ulster resumed after the 
Restoration in 1660 and peaked during the 1690s when the Scottish rural economy 
collapsed.!* The number of Scots who took a direct interest in America was tiny by 
comparison, and early Scottish colonies on Cape Breton Island and in Nova Scotia 
were miniscule.!° 

These various English and Scottish projects held few attractions for the Catholic 
populations of Ireland who were obviously more the victims of, than beneficiaries 
from, British imperial expansion. However, despite rampant anti-Catholicism in 
Britain, some Irish Catholic adventurers joined with English Protestants to estab- 
lish a presence in the Amazon region, against the express wishes of the Iberian 
authorities.!© This served as a precedent for other Irish Catholics to become in- 
volved, either as partners, servants, or conscripts, in subsequent English-sponsored 
ventures in the Atlantic.'” However, most Irish Catholics who were motivated ei- 
ther by desire or compulsion to pursue a career outside their own island looked 
eastward either to England, to which there was a continuing migration of Irish poor 
through the seventeenth century, or to the European continent, where Irish soldiers 
in the service of Spain became the Catholic counterparts of Scots serving in the 
Protestant armies of the Thirty Years’ War. Some who migrated to Spain made their 
way into Spain’s Atlantic Empire, as was brought home to Walter Raleigh in 1591 
in the sea battle off the Azores that led to the destruction of the Revenge and the 
death of Raleigh's close associate Sir Richard Grenville. Among the opponents of 
the English were some of the Irish that Raleigh had helped expel from Munster in 
the 1580s. These, he remarked, behaved more cruelly than the Spanish toward the 
English captives by haranguing them in English to renounce their faith and convert 
to Catholicism. Many Irish Catholic exiles of future generations would prove sim- 
ilarly hostile to English opponents, but others, as was noted, aspired to be involved 
as equals with other subjects of the British monarchy in Britain’s imperial projects. 

While opinion was divided on how ambitious such projects should be, the wishes 
of King James prevailed until his death. Because of this, British state power was 
greatly strengthened in Ireland, as those lords who had been most opposed to 
crown authority had either been killed in Elizabeth's Irish wars, or had been forced 
into exile after James came to the throne. This left extensive lands available for plan- 
tation by British Protestant settlers who, with the aid of provosts martial and troops 
in garrisons, came to dominate those areas of Ireland where the crown writ had not 
previously run. At the same time, the more compliant Irish Catholic landowners 
wished to profess loyalty to their monarch through an oath of allegiance, while 
they continued to negotiate for greater tolerance of Catholic worship. The opening 
up of opportunity in Ireland, and in the distant Atlantic, also contributed to the 
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stability of Britain because the demobilized soldiers from Queen Elizabeth's armies, 
and Scottish soldiers who returned from Continental conflict, had the opportu- 
nity to become landowners or tenants in the Irish plantations, while former English 
privateers and pirates could become planters in America.'? 


Cromwell’s Imperial Moment 


If King James limited Britain's imperial ambitions, those who favored more extreme 
actions had an opportunity to re-ventilate them during the years 1625-1629 when 
the government of King Charles I teetered on the brink of war with Spain. Then, 
some Irish exiles, backed by their priests, proposed a Spanish invasion of Ireland in 
which Irish soldiers in exile would become the invading force.”° At the same time, 
advanced Protestants in England harkened back to Raleigh and proposed attacks 
upon Spanish possessions in America and assaults upon Spain itself. Neither party 
made much progress, but the views of militant Protestants attracted increasing sup- 
port in England once the government of King Charles sought to impose uniformity 
of organization, practice, and dogma upon the Protestant churches within each of 
his three kingdoms. Some English Protestants opted for voluntary exile in North 
America rather than accept an Arminian church, while Scottish Presbyterians 
threatened to withdraw their allegiance rather than concede a monarchical impe- 
rium in religious matters. Protestants in Ireland were uneasy but remained quies- 
cent given they were an entrenched minority within a kingdom with a majority 
Catholic population that could be provoked into supporting a Spanish invasion. 
These developments led to open conflict between King Charles and his Scottish 
Calvinist subjects in 1638; they contributed to friction, and ultimately war, between 
King Charles and his English parliament; and anti-Catholic diatribes articulated in 
both England and Scotland occasioned such alarm among Irish Catholics that they 
rose in rebellion in October 1641, ostensibly to defend themselves from a hostile gov- 
ernment. Uncertainty also encouraged those English subjects most opposed to King 
Charles to rekindle Raleigh's aspirations to promote an English Atlantic Empire. 
Some militant English Protestants established a colony on Providence Island, off the 
coast of Nicaragua, that endured, 1630-1641. These, like Raleigh, assumed that the 
Native Americans within the Spanish Empire would rise up against their oppressors 
at the first sight of English Protestant liberators, and they also expected that those 
Puritans who had fled to North America to escape religious oppression in England 
would join them in a common assault upon Spanish America. The Providence Island 
adventurers, initially with approval from the British monarchy, attacked Spanish 
shipping and Spanish settlements, as they sought also to establish what Karen 
Kupperman has described as a sequence of forts “lying in the heart of the Caribbean 
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and the mouth of the Spaniards.” In the event, the Spanish authorities destroyed the 
Providence Island settlement in 1641, and only the more determined participants 
persisted with English piratical assaults upon Spanish shipping. Other militants— 
from New England as well as from England—switched their attention to Ireland 
which, following the 1641 insurrection, they considered another location where 
Catholics were persecuting Protestants. However, once conflict between the forces of 
king and parliament got seriously underway in England, these Protestant stalwarts 
withdrew from Ireland to enlist in the parliamentary armies.7! 

‘These entangled conflicts, known to historians as the Wars of the Three Kingdoms, 
1638-1652, resulted in the defeat and collapse of the royal cause; the execution in 
1649 of King Charles I; and the creation of a Commonwealth under English parlia- 
mentary control (and later a Protectorate headed by Oliver Cromwell) that sought 
by military force to establish a unitary government over all the jurisdictions to 
which King Charles had held title. This episode changed fundamentally the char- 
acter both of the English/British state and the empire to which it aspired, which 
persisted after 1660 when the Commonwealth gave way to the Restoration mon- 
archy of King Charles II. 

The most striking innovation was the greater role in government—in the re- 
gions as well as at the center—of people with martial experience. This was under- 
standable given that it was Cromwell and his fellow generals who had defeated the 
armies of the king, asserted English military authority over Ireland and Scotland, 
and launched an attack upon Spanish power in America. Many of those appointed 
by Cromwell continued to hold positions in government under Charles I, es- 
pecially those who had prompted his Restoration. Also several of the new king’s 
appointees to office had been Royalist soldiers both in the Civil War and also during 
their exile, frequently in the service of Louis XIV of France. Then, after 1688, when 
the Restoration government, established in the 1660s by Charles I, and modified 
in the 1680s by his brother James II, gave way to a government chosen by William 
of Orange, many who were appointed to high office had served this new mon- 
archy both as soldiers in the Netherlands and in assisting him in defeating those 
in England and Ireland who supported King James. A second innovation was that, 
following the successive military conquests of Ireland and Scotland by English par- 
liamentary armies commanded by Cromwell and his subordinates, and after the 
establishment of a single government to rule all parts of the Commonwealth from 
Westminster, the designation “British” had come to carry the unmistakable con- 
notation of the imposition of English cultural and religious norms upon Scotland 
and Ireland. And a third discernible change was that people of advanced Protestant 
opinion, whose counterparts had been described pejoratively as Puritans during 
the reign of Charles I, would remain active promoters of policy. 

The first undertaking of the Cromwellians in Ireland, once they had achieved 
military victory over all opponents there, was a comprehensive re-plantation of 
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that country whose landed resources were again required to compensate English 
soldiers—this time those being demobilized from the parliamentary armies. In this 
also Cromwell adopted an imperial perspective when he called upon committed 
Protestants from the Puritan colonies in America to join English and Continental 
(but not Scottish) Protestants in planting Ireland. In response, some of those who 
had fought successively in Providence Island, in opposing the Irish Catholic rebels 
of 1641, and in the English parliamentary armies, returned to Ireland. Then, once 
the authority of the Protectorate seemed secure in Ireland and later in Scotland, 
Cromwell launched his Western Design with the dual purpose of challenging the 
Spanish presence in the Caribbean, and seizing Hispaniola. The outcome of this 
undertaking appeared a costly fiasco since neither objective was realized, and few 
appreciated that Jamaica, the only British acquisition from this campaign, would 
quickly become a major sugar-producing island. Again, as with his resettlement of 
Ireland, Cromwell encouraged Protestant communities from various locations in 
the Americas to offer support, and he actually relocated to Jamaica an established 
settler population from the island of Nevis. The Cromwellians also rounded up 
thousands of the soldiers from defeated armies in both Scotland and Ireland and 
forced them into servitude on various Caribbean islands. All such forced, or vol- 
untary, migration constituted proof, as Alison Games has put it, of an “evolving 
imperial conceptualizatiom at the highest level within the Protectorate.” Therefore 
this Cromwellian moment can be considered critical in determining the future mil- 
itary character of a British state and empire, which would be perpetuated by the 
Restoration monarchy, and, later again, by the government of William and Mary. 
Therefore, continuity was achieved despite the shock presented to the system in 
1676 when James, Duke of York, who was to succeed his brother on the throne in 
1688, pronounced publicly that he was a Catholic. While his Protestant subjects 
acquiesced in their future king’s conversion, they brought his reign to a summary 
conclusion in 1689 when the king’s wife produced a male heir and, with it, the prospect 
of a Catholic dynasty. The throne was then offered to James's Protestant daughter 
Mary and her Dutch husband, Prince William of Orange. This proved to be no more 
than a political caesura because the existing military complexion of the British state 
and empire became but thinly masked, as the military titles held by many within 
the ruling group gave way to noble ones granted by grateful monarchs to those who 
had supported them.”? However, as Stephen Saunders Webb has demonstrated, the 
military character of empire was more visible in the Atlantic colonies where almost 
all governors-general from the mid-seventeenth to the late-eighteenth centuries 
were men with a proven ability to command, even if they did not always enforce 
the “garrison government” that Webb associates with them.” The persistence with 
military men is unsurprising, given the frequency with which Britain was at war 
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from the 1640s to 1815, and the escalating size of its armies and navies paid for by 
what John Brewer has dubbed the “military-fiscal state”? The military dimension 
to state power was especially evident in Ireland, where many of Cromwell’s officers 
persisted as landowners, where Britain stationed its peacetime standing army, and 
where, as Charles Ivar McGrath has detailed, military barracks became a vital ele- 
ment in the economy and society of most sizable Irish towns throughout the eight- 
eenth century.*° 

Therefore, following the innovations introduced by Cromwell, the British state 
and empire conformed more closely to what Raleigh had encouraged than to what 
King James I had envisaged. The military power now not only preserved the in- 
tegrity of a core “British” state with a centrally defined religion and civil order but 
also asserted its power overseas. This, many still believed, would be achieved at the 
expense of Spain whose relative weakness they considered a portent that the mo- 
ment had arrived for Britain to become the prime European imperial power in the 
Atlantic. Those most enthusiastic for Cromwell’s Western Design, like those who 
had backed the Providence Island venture, considered all accretions of overseas 
power necessary to ensure there would be no interference in British affairs by any 
Catholic power seeking after universal monarchy: Spain to the mid-seventeenth 
century and France thereafter until 1815. 

Since Cromwell and his immediate successors as rulers in Britain took their im- 
perial responsibilities seriously, they devoted altogether more attention than had 
their predecessors to the development and maintenance of a British navy to pro- 
tect and promote British overseas trade as well as overseas settlements. While this 
evolving state and empire did not neglect trade with Europe and Asia, it attached 
increasing importance to Atlantic commerce, which was unsurprising given that 
the Restoration parliament augmented the king’s income by imposing a tariff on 
specified imports from Britain’s American colonies. Even before then, the govern- 
ment of Oliver Cromwell had registered a re-prioritization when it went to war at 
sea against the United Provinces. Some contended that the Dutch were not true 
Protestants, but the prime concern was that the Dutch were preventing Britain from 
increasing its wealth through foreign trade. War with the Dutch proved popular 
with English commercial interests, and the first Dutch war, 1652-1654, launched by 
the Protectorate, was to be followed by two further conflicts, 1665-1667 and 1672- 
1674, conducted after the Restoration. The Dutch wars were also associated with a 
plethora of parliamentary legislation, known collectively as the Navigation Acts, to 
parallel the trading and exclusionary regulations being enforced by other European 
governments, including Spain, Portugal, and France. The Navigation Acts, 1651, 
1660, 1663, 1672, and 1696, were intended primarily to exclude Dutch traders from 
conveying specified goods to and from Britain’s overseas colonies, but they did 
much also to define Britain’s empire and its interests.*” 
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The accession of William and Mary to the British throne in 1689 eased the friction 
between Britain and the Netherlands as the two countries entered into an alliance 
aimed at curbing the ambitions of Louis XIV. Cooperation had become easier also 
because, in bringing the Dutch wars toa conclusion, the United Provinces had ceded 
to Britain most territory it had previously held in North America. Supporting the 
Dutch against France immersed Britain more deeply in Continental Europe, which 
made it necessary for officials to establish procedures for managing its Atlantic trade 
and empire with minimal cost. Trade was monitored through the Navigation Acts, 
which now gave rise to controversy for domestic, rather than diplomatic, reasons. 
Those loudest in their criticism were upholders of Scottish and of Irish Protestant 
trading interests. These objected in principle to legislation that benefited English 
traders over those based in Scotland, Ireland, and the American colonies. Scottish 
and Irish Protestants cooperated also in challenging the authority of the English 
parliament to legislate for their respective countries because this would reduce 
them from being sister kingdoms to becoming subsidiary ones. However, the Scots 
had an advantage over the Irish because they could exploit Scotland’s constitutional 
independence from England, and have the Scottish Privy Council license Scottish 
trading companies to act independently of the English companies chartered by the 
crown. This stratagem might have resulted in a distinctive Scottish trading empire 
but for the collapse of the Darien Scheme promoted by the Company of Scotland, 
1695-1699. Such was Scottish enthusiasm for this project aiming to control Pacific 
as well as Atlantic trade from a base on the Isthmus of Panama, that its failure led to 
the effective bankruptcy of Scotland’s merchant elite.”8 This, as Allan Mcinnes has 
argued, provided English merchants with the opportunity to end potential Scottish 
competition by hastening the Act of Union between England and Scotland that be- 
came law in 1707.7? On the positive side, this political consolidation now offered 
Scottish merchants the opportunity to develop Glasgow as an Atlantic entrepdt 
from which to trade as equals with their English counterparts. 

Scotland’s success in becoming part of the metropolis in 1707 left Irish Protestants 
politically isolated. They, whose immediate ancestors had conquered and settled 
Ireland at the behest of the British government, were outraged that they were being 
denied the same trading and constitutional rights as their kin and co-religionists 
who had chosen to remain in England and Scotland. The counterargument to their 
remonstrations held that the preservation of Protestant society in Ireland remained 
a costly responsibility for the British government, and to clarify its position the 
Westminster Parliament in 1719 passed the Declaratory Act reaffirming its right 
to legislate for Ireland, notwithstanding Ireland having its own parliament.*° This 
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constitutional ruling on how the British government might manage the kingdom of 
Ireland had clear implications for the governance of the colonies in Britain’s Atlantic 
Empire. 

The Declaratory Act might well have reduced the Irish parliament to a supine 
body with but limited local powers, but the growing financial needs of a British state 
that, after 1692, was almost constantly at war, gave members of the Irish parliament 
the opportunity to place demands upon government as the price of their agreeing 
to extra revenue over and above what was normally due from crown rents and cus- 
toms duties.?! Negotiation as well as legislation thus contributed to the evolving 
constitutional relationship between the government at Westminster and the kingdom 
of Ireland. Negotiation similarly guided the interactions between the metropol- 
itan government in London and the elites in Britain’s several Atlantic colonies be- 
cause, as we know from Jack Greene, the leaders of some mainland colonies came 
to regard their Houses of Assembly as mini-parliaments dedicated to upholding the 
interests of the colony against executive interference.” Thus it was conceded that 
London was principally responsible for the protection of all the crown’s dominions, 
and that it had power also to regulate commerce through the Navigation Acts and a 
Board of Trade. The customs duties accruing from such regulation provided a reg- 
ular, increasing income to the metropolitan government that went toward covering 
the costs of its Atlantic obligations. 

While the constitutional powers that remained with subordinate jurisdictions 
within Britains expanding Atlantic Empire were theoretically limited, most co- 
lonial elites actually enjoyed considerable latitude in managing their affairs other 
than in wartime. The representative of the metropolitan government in the colo- 
nies was the governor, who was the counterpart of the viceroy in Ireland and, like 
the viceroy, was chosen by the crown regardless of local preference. However, 
governors, like viceroys, found that they could be effective only when they enjoyed 
support from those factions that exerted influence in the colonies. Governors were 
also nominally in charge of any crown forces stationed in a colony, and they had 
some discretion in the appointment of lesser crown officials even if, as with Ireland, 
the plum jobs went to people nominated by court grandees.°? 

Governance practices were reasonably consistent throughout Britain's expanding 
empire, as were metropolitan assumptions concerning what rights and prerogatives 
belonged to crown and parliament in dealing with subordinate jurisdictions. 
Disputes did arise, but accommodations were usually worked out because, pre- 
vious to the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War in 1763, central government and 
its colonial representatives recognized that it was in both their interests to nego- 
tiate communal sanction for the raising of supplemental taxes over and above what 
was considered normal. The assemblies in the Caribbean colonies proved most 
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amenable because they depended on naval support from Britain, as was proven 
during the War of Jenkins’s Ear (1739-1748). While the colonies of mainland 
North America were not so reliant on metropolitan support, they usually agreed 
to approve extra taxes, especially when these went toward securing their western 
frontiers from incursions by Native Americans and their French allies. On the 
other side, the metropolitan government did not usually push a hard bargain be- 
cause, until 1759, Britain’s primary military and diplomatic preoccupation was with 
Europe. Therefore, Britain’s North American mainland colonies usually provided 
for their local defense from their own resources, and, apart from supplying the 
naval protection for its Caribbean colonies, Britain devoted but occasional atten- 
tion to its trans-Atlantic possessions. 

It was within this constitutional and trading context that Britain’s Atlantic 
Empire proved of increasing interest to various peoples within the British mon- 
archy. During the seventeenth century, Ireland rather than America had been the 
destination of choice for most skilled English emigrants and also emigrants of 
higher social standing. Of Britain’s colonies in America, only New England also 
attracted a socially diverse, albeit a religiously exclusive, migration flow, and then 
but for a few decades. Britain’s colonies in the Caribbean and in the Chesapeake 
proved the most popular trans-Atlantic destinations for poor English migrants who 
went to both places as indentured servants, but the islands and the Chesapeake also 
proved of interest to some lesser merchants from England and to some artisans 
skilled in particular manufacturing and packing processes. Scots and Irish migrants 
increasingly took the place of English indentured servants in the later seven- 
teenth century, and planters then also began to make more use than previously 
of African slaves. English planters, estate managers, slave traders, merchants, and 
those with skills in particular manufacturing processes continued to make careers 
in the Caribbean. However, most English migrants to America in the eighteenth 
century went as merchants and artisans to the developing cities in the mainland 
colonies; as planters and farmers to the interior; and as artisans skilled in mining, 
manufacturing, and in the production and processing of agricultural crops (partic- 
ularly grain) for export to Europe.** Those English (and also those Scots and those 
Irish) who became resident colonial merchants had perforce to work under the 
Navigation Acts, which proved not as onerous as might seem because evasion was 
possible given that the government could never enforce its regulations comprehen- 
sively. Also an expanding empire offered colonial merchants opportunities to trade 
in commodities not enumerated in the Navigation Acts, including wheat, flour, and 
maize that they supplied to various markets in Europe, while slaving proved profit- 
able for some. Colonial merchants, the majority of English extraction, also profited 
from a growing intra-colonial trade, especially in supplying provisions from some 
mainland colonies to feed European and African populations in the Caribbean.*° 
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Scots also looked to America rather than to Ulster as the emigration destiny of 
choice during the eighteenth century, and many people from all levels of society 
made their way to various Atlantic destinations. Those who succeeded most con- 
spicuously and returned to live stylishly on newly purchased estates or in urban 
residences, in Scotland or England, had usually made fortunes from slave trading or 
from plantations in the West Indies; especially in Jamaica, where Scots became both 
numerous and successful. Scottish farmers, frequently accompanied by families, 
emigrated in large numbers to the middle colonies of British North America and 
into the valleys of the Appalachian Mountains where Presbyterianism became 
a conspicuous, and sometimes the dominant, religion. Graduates of Scotland's 
universities made an early impact on the intellectual and educational life of British 
North America, with Scottish lawyers and doctors featured in every colony. Scottish 
itinerant traders were active in all mainland colonies, including on the frontiers, 
where they interacted with Native Americans. This ubiquity of Scots meant that 
the empire was becoming British in reality as well as in theory, even if the cultural 
norms remained those of England.*° However, even these were compromised by the 
presence of sizable German-speaking communities, particularly in Pennsylvania. 

Clamor persisted in Ireland (and especially in Protestant Ireland) concerning the 
Navigation Acts and the associated constitutional downgrading of the kingdom, 
but the population at large quickly recognized that Britain’s colonial expansion 
into the Atlantic presented them with unique opportunities. If Irish consumers 
paid higher prices than did British subjects for colonial commodities, notably to- 
bacco and sugar, because these were available only as re-exports from Britain, Irish 
suppliers, artisans, and merchants—Catholic as well as Protestant, and particularly 
those in Cork and Waterford—exported provisions (notably salted and barreled 
meat and fish) to the Caribbean plantations and to the British navy.*” Merchants 
in Dublin, and increasingly also those in Ulster ports, imported flax seed from 
Americas mainland colonies and thus grew better quality flax for manufacturing 
linen yarn and fabric, which they supplied to Britain’s Atlantic colonies, espe- 
cially for clothing slaves. Irish linen was also sent illicitly to the Atlantic empires 
of other European powers. Irish and colonial merchants made further profits by 
transporting at least 108,000 artisans, servants, and farmers from Ireland (and 
more especially from Ulster) to meet the labor requirements of the expanding col- 
onies on mainland America. These eighteenth-century emigrants from Ireland in- 
cluded Catholics, but at least 66,000 were Protestants, of whom the vast majority 
were Presbyterians of Scottish origin whose ancestors had migrated from Scotland 
to Ulster some decades previously.*® 

As Britain’s Atlantic Empire flourished, so also did enthusiasm for it increase 
among the ever more diverse populations settled in various locations. Those least 
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impressed were the Irish Catholic, the Native American, and the African slave 
populations, and for good reason. Some Irish Catholics, as was noted, participated 
as colonists in Britain’s colonial ventures, and a far greater number were recruited 
as, or were forced to become, indentured servants in the tobacco and sugar colonies. 
As the eighteenth century proceeded, migration to Britain’s expanding “middle col- 
onies” in North American became increasingly more attractive to Ireland’s poor 
than service in the Caribbean or soldiering on the European Continent. However, 
regardless of which British colony they settled in, or of how successful they became, 
Irish Catholic emigrants were precluded, by virtue of their religion (as they had 
been emphatically in Ireland), from full participation in the social and political life 
of that colony. Moreover, the few who achieved considerable wealth were unable to 
emulate their English, Scottish, and Irish Protestant counterparts by investing their 
fortunes in the purchase of estates and the education of their children at home, be- 
cause, in Ireland, Catholics were forbidden by law from purchasing land, retaining 
Catholic schools, or entering the professions. Successful Irish Catholic planters or 
traders opted instead to send their sons (and occasionally their daughters) to be ed- 
ucated in Catholic institutions in France or Belgium. They also invested their profits 
in developing their American properties and in fostering trading connections 
and opportunities, frequently in conjunction with members of other exiled Irish 
merchant families, in London, the Canary Islands, and throughout the Atlantic 
world. The links thus fostered and consolidated relationships between those 
Irish Catholics in exile who had prospered in several British colonies with those 
who had succeeded in French and Spanish port towns, or on French or Spanish 
Caribbean islands, or in London. Such connections, frequently strengthened by 
marriage, facilitated the creation of an Irish Catholic trading international on the 
Atlantic.*? The members of this group frequently became wealthy by circumventing 
the regulations of the various metropolitan governments. The settler populations in 
some imperial locations (and particularly within the Caribbean) frequently valued 
such illicit activities, even when they were decried as smuggling by metropolitan 
governments. The readiness with which this Irish Catholic international promoted 
shady dealing suggests that they were prepared to give their allegiance to the British 
Empire provided it did not impede their enrichment. 

Native American populations had less reason than Irish Catholics to show loy- 
alty to the British crown and empire since most of the land that Europeans occu- 
pied in the Americas had once been theirs. However, as those of the indigenous 
populations in North America who had survived the demographic collapse associ- 
ated with the initial European encounter reconstituted themselves into coherent “na- 
tions” and became better acquainted with the politics of European involvement with 
North America, many came to appreciate, especially during the course of the Seven 
Years’ War, 1756-1763, that it was British colonial settlers rather than European 
governments who most threatened them. As that war proceeded, many who had 
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been traditional allies of the French saw that they would benefit from switching their 
alignment to the British government. The deciding factor was that the remote impe- 
rial government in London, and its armed garrisons in North America, provided the 
best assurance that the lands of those who allied themselves with Britain in wartime 
would be protected from trespass by white settlers who coveted the territories that 
were being assured to Native Americans by the treaties they were negotiating with 
the imperial power.” 

The populations of African descent in British America had no such opportunity to 
better their position through negotiation given that most of them had been brought 
there in shackles. Moreover, the British authorities had permitted slavery in their 
Atlantic colonies when it was illegal to retain slaves in Britain; they were aware of the 
various slave codes that enabled white elites to treat their slaves tyrannically; and they 
negotiated persistently to acquire and retain the monopoly to supply slaves to Spanish 
America. 

It appears therefore that each significant population within Britain’s Atlantic 
Empire had reason to rethink its relationship with the imperial authority during the 
second half of the eighteenth century, when the underlying characteristics of that 
empire were undergoing change. Essentially, once the British government was satis- 
fied that an appropriate relationship had been defined to link Britain with the con- 
stituent parts of its Atlantic Empire, it sought, where possible, to leave the colonial 
elites to fend largely for themselves. The government was forced by circumstances 
to defend its island colonies from foreign attack, but otherwise it could not be in- 
terventionist, had it so wanted, because it lacked the administrative apparatus to 
enforce strictly the trading regulations that parliament had decreed. This laissez- 
faire approach for dealing with its Atlantic Empire persisted also because Britain's 
commitment to the wars against Louis XIV was followed by a fresh round of di- 
plomacy and conflict, this time to preserve what Brendan Simms has termed the 
“new European empire” acquired by Britain in 1714 when King George I had 
succeeded Queen Anne on the British throne. That monarch, and his successor 
George II, continued to rule as electors of Hanover while also being kings of Great 
Britain.*! This meant that the British government could devote little attention to its 
North American interests besides providing a navy to defend its Caribbean colo- 
nies and its commercial shipping. It was to its navy also that Britain owed the cap- 
ture from the French of Louisburg on Cape Breton in 1745. This quickened Britain's 
interest in the American mainland because it proved that territorial acquisitions 
in America could be used to negotiate better terms from France in Europe as the 
War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) proceeded. This condescending atti- 
tude of the British authorities toward that section of its Atlantic Empire that lay 
on the North American mainland prevailed throughout most of the Seven Years’ 
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War (1756-1763). Indeed, as Fred Anderson has demonstrated, it was only when 
the British achieved victory over the French navy at Quiberon Bay in 1759, and 
with it control of the Atlantic shipping lanes, that they recognized the possibility of 
countering the military successes of the French in Europe by supplying their own 
colonists in mainland North America with the military and financial assistance that 
enabled them jointly to take control of French Canada, which was formally ceded 
to Britain in 1763.47 Nobody then realized how this massive accession would chal- 
lenge how Britain’s Atlantic Empire had previously functioned. 


Britain’s Atlantic Empire in an Age of Revolution 


‘The outcome of the American dimension to the Seven Years’ War is well known, but 
it seemed not disastrous for France's Atlantic Empire because while France conceded 
the loss of Canada to Britain, it recovered what seemed the more valuable French 
Caribbean islands.’ For Britain the peace terms meant that it was now responsible 
both for defending Canada against any future French attack and for protecting sig- 
nificant French Catholic and Native American populations. A more general outcome 
was that the severe indebtedness incurred by all participants in the war persuaded all 
governments, except that of France, to reform their administrative systems at home 
and overseas with a view to broadening their tax bases while maximizing their tradi- 
tional revenues. Also, because the negotiations between Britain, France, Spain, and 
Portugal that produced the Treaty of Paris of 1763 had acknowledged the importance 
of Atlantic empires, European governments increased the administrative and mili- 
tary establishments dedicated to them. 

Creole elites in all empires regarded such augmentations with suspicion, and re- 
sistance occurred wherever such innovation was attempted in various European 
Atlantic empires. However, in the case of Britain’s mainland colonies, resistance led 
to rebellion for several reasons. First, departure from custom and practice appeared 
sharper there than elsewhere because of the extensive territories and responsibilities 
that Britain had acquired under the peace terms. Second, the elites in the various 
mainland colonies, who had been taking principal credit for victory in the recent war, 
had difficulty in accepting that the British government should dictate how the fruits 
of victory should be distributed. And, as Craig Yirush has explained, difficulties also 
arose because settlers in Britain's mainland colonies were unique among European 
settler populations, in considering as fundamental rights the liberties to which they 
had lain claim, and which had gone largely undisputed in Britain while regula- 
tion was lax. Tightening of the rules made it clear to colonists that, instead of being 
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freeborn British people, they were being treated by London as settlers in, rather than 
agents of, what Bang and Bayly would term a “tributary empire?” 

The problem became acute when the British government calculated that it was 
necessary to impose further taxes upon the settler population to help defray both 
war debt and the recurrent cost of defending a greatly expanded empire. The biggest 
challenge was that, after 1763, Britain had to protect sea access to Quebec from a 
newly constructed naval base at Halifax to prevent France from attempting the re- 
covery of its lost province, including upwards of 60,000 subjects. Britain had also to 
provide troops in garrison for several positions along the Great Lakes and southward 
toward the Gulf of Mexico to manage and protect the Native American populations 
and the trade they generated.** To resolve the fiscal problem, the Westminster par- 
liament imposed new taxes on its colonies without sanction from their colonial 
assemblies. 

It is a truism that the adherence of colonists in thirteen of Britain's American 
mainland colonies to the principle of no taxation without representation drove 
them to challenge the connection with the imperial government, and ultimately to 
establish the United States of America. The taxation issue did indeed persuade some 
elite members to take up arms against the crown, but others, in an increasingly di- 
verse free population within the thirteen colonies, had more immediate reasons 
to conclude that the British government no longer served their interests. For ex- 
ample, Presbyterians of Scottish and Ulster origin who were a conspicuous pres- 
ence on the frontier close to Native American nations had been precocious during 
the course of the Seven Years’ War in developing what Benjamin Bankhurst has 
termed “a sense of imperial interconnectedness and collective destiny:*’After the 
war they quickly became disenchanted with British rule because the government 
had assumed a new role as protector of the rights of Native Americans from the 
incursion of settlers upon their lands. These frontiersmen shared little in common 
with elites on the eastern seaboard who had their own reasons for precipitating war 
with Britain, but they appeared to be making common cause with them when they 
precipitated, in the words of Patrick Griffin, a “western revolution,’ aimed as much 
at killing “redcoats” as “Indians.” They attacked British troops in frontier garrisons 
because they were blocking what the settlers regarded as their natural right to oc- 
cupy Indian lands.** At the same time, many colonists on the eastern seaboard, and 
particularly in New England, were most angered because, by passing the Quebec 
Act of 1774, the British government had contravened fixed principles by ceding 
legal toleration of Catholicism, and undisputed ownership of land to the French 
population in Quebec which had previously been the mortal enemies of British 
Protestant settlers. The area populated by these new crown subjects had been desig- 
nated Lower Canada.” 
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Political opinion was divided in Britain over waging war upon its own colonists, 
but it is less frequently recognized that opinion within the thirteen colonies was 
also divided over challenging the king’s authority. Therefore, it was only a coalition 
of sectorial grievances that made it possible for leaders of the American insurgency 
to mobilize opposition to crown authority on a broad front, and we learn from 
Tim Breen that revolutionary leaders experienced difficulty both in persuading 
members of their communities to join their cause and in preventing backsliding.*° 
Even then, at least 38,000 colonists abandoned their homes and property to settle 
in Upper Canada rather than oppose their king, while thousands more loyalists be- 
came refugees in Britain and on Britain’s Caribbean islands.*! 

At the same time, the British authorities believed that it was a coalition of dis- 
parate interests rather than a risen nation that opposed them in America and, as 
P. J. Marshall has detailed, the government remained convinced that the insurrec- 
tion would not have prevailed without naval and military support from France and 
Spain. Even after 1783, the British assumed that the newly constituted American 
Confederation would implode in internal discord and that at least some of the lost 
colonies would return to Britain. As they bided their time, until they were chal- 
lenged in the War of 1812, the British hemmed in the United States with a chain of 
garrisons on the frontier with Canada, and also along the western frontier, where 
soldiers protected the Native American peoples who had proven loyal allies during 
the War for America. By doing so, the British were inhibiting the westward expan- 
sion of the Confederated States.°? 

If Britain remained hopeful that it would recover what had been lost ofits Atlantic 
Empire, it was determined to lose no more. The government therefore moved de- 
cisively to quell the insurrection that broke forth in Ireland in 1798 and provided 
Lord Cornwallis who, in 1781, had surrendered to the French at Yorktown, with the 
opportunity to redeem his reputation. Cornwallis proceeded swiftly in the summer 
of 1798 to bring an end to the draconian campaign against the insurgents that had 
led in the summer of 1798 to the loss of at least 10,000, and perhaps as many as 
30,000, Irish lives.°4 

The insurrection in Ireland attracted support from populations as disparate as 
middle-class Presbyterians in the northeast of Ireland and Catholic peasants in 
the southeast, principally because of shared resentment over the privileged posi- 
tion enjoyed by the minority Church of Ireland Protestant community. The United 
Irishmen who led the disturbance were republican separatists who cited the lib- 
ertarian principles of both Revolutionary America and Revolutionary France, and 
attracted military support from the French Directorate. This latter association 
explains why no money was saved by Britain in confronting the rebels. However, 
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defeating the insurgency had unexpected consequences for Britains Atlantic 
Empire, because it occurred at a time when Irish emigration (now more Catholic 
than Presbyterian) to America was increasing, and because many of the surviving 
leaders of the United Irishmen found refuge in the newly established United 
States.°° 

The continuing—and increasingly Catholic—immigration from Ireland swelled 
the ranks of the poor in the United States, especially in Philadelphia and New York, 
and thus accentuated the existing polarity between the wealthy elite and those 
wishing to achieve social equality in a new republic. Social leveling held great ap- 
peal for the exiled radicals who became anti-Federalists in the politics of New York 
and Pennsylvania, where they both promoted the republic that had been denied to 
them in Ireland and aspired to spite Britain by attacking Canada from the United 
States.°° These Irish radicals also encouraged fellow immigrants to identify with 
their adopted country, with the result, as Alan Taylor has calculated, that Irish- 
born soldiers made up 53 percent of the immigrant enlistments in the US army that 
confronted the British forces on the Canadian border during the War of 1812.°” 

The fact that the re-integration of Britain’s Atlantic Empire remained a polit- 
ical possibility until 1815, when Britain finally accorded full international recog- 
nition to the United States and agreed to withdraw British troops from its western 
boundary, suggests that those who led the thirteen colonies into rebellion, and 
their successors who led the emerging independent colonies toward statehood, 
proceeded from two false assumptions. First, they disregarded the essential military 
character of Britain’s Atlantic Empire, and fostered the vain belief that the govern- 
ment would compromise rather than confront its opponents. This expectation was 
not even dispelled by the determination shown by Britain to maintain the integrity 
of its empire in the war effort of 1774-1783, and by the readiness of Britain to con- 
front the United States when it precipitated the War of 1812. During this conflict, 
fought over the years 1812-1815, Britain demonstrated that it had the capacity to 
recover at least some of what it had lost of its empire, and it entered upon peace 
negotiations in 1815 only because war weariness was setting in as the victorious 
British, after decades of conflict, were finally negotiating terms with France. It had 
also then become apparent in Britain that loss of the colonies had not proven as ca- 
lamitous as expected because the newly independent United States relied as much 
upon British exports as had the thirteen colonies previously. 

The second miscalculation of the revolutionaries was in disregarding the en- 
during loyalty to the British monarchy and empire fostered by many of the former 
colonists. This, as was noted, became manifest when the move to independence got 
underway and many colonists, particularly in areas more closely linked to England 
by kinship or commerce, sought refuge in various parts of the empire rather than 
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forsake their king. Others who remained to become citizens of the United States 
retained a residual loyalty to the empire and especially its respect for rank. Their 
yearning increased as the revolutionary movement became more populist, and 
many who identified themselves as Federalists—in opposition to the Republican 
anti-Federalists who promoted social leveling—aspired, and perhaps conspired, to 
lead back into the empire those parts of the United States, usually close to the border 
with Canada, where they had remained socially dominant. These individuals may 
have been exceptional, but the citizenry of the United States displayed scant respect 
for the institutions of government in those early years that they were reluctant to 
cede taxes to maintain them or to serve in the army to defend them.°* 

Under these circumstances, frontiersmen of Scottish and Ulster Presbyterian de- 
scent, and recent Irish immigrants of both Catholic and Protestant backgrounds 
who had settled in east coast cities, featured prominently as Republicans and anti- 
Federalists in the politics of the early United States, and to that extent identified 
themselves as opponents of empire. Many in both segments were poor, and some 
of the Irish were smarting from the humiliation of 1798 or had been radicalized by 
the United Irishmen in their midst. The stance these two segments of the popula- 
tion took should not be taken to suggest that all Irish or Scots, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, were opponents of Britain. On the contrary, many Irish (Catholic as 
well as Protestant) supported Britain and its imperial causes, and it must have come 
as a shock to the Irish soldiers serving in the United States armies that invaded 
Canada in the War of 1812 to find that the majority in the ranks of the opposing 
British force were Irish Catholics. These were following in the tradition of their co- 
religionists who had been serving clandestinely in the British army for decades, 
and who volunteered in great numbers after 1793 when the ban against Catholics 
bearing arms was cancelled by a British government desperate for troops to con- 
front Revolutionary France. Those Irish Catholics who served in Canada were also 
setting a precedent for the Irish Catholic soldiers who would constitute a major 
component of Britain’s imperial armies throughout the nineteenth century, which 
justifies the observation of Stephen Howe that “the Irish role in British imperialism 
has been a subject even less researched than has Irish anti-imperialism.”*? 

Presbyterians, particularly those of Ulster provenance, were to establish an 
even closer identification with empire in the decades ahead, and it was particular 
circumstances in Ireland and on the American frontier of the 1790s that brought 
significant numbers of them to challenge British imperial interests. Once these 
moments had passed, Ulster Presbyterians featured among the most consistent 
supporters of the British crown as they melded into a common Protestant, and anti- 
Catholic, phalanx consolidated by Freemasonry and membership in the Orange 
Order. Moreover, in the decades following the War of 1812, Ulster Presbyterians 
who migrated to North America tended to settle in Upper Canada, in preference 
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to the United States. In Canada they were joined by significant numbers of Irish 
Catholics, although the Catholic migratory preference was already overwhelmingly 
for the United States. 

Those Scottish settlers in North America who served against British forces in 
the American War of Independence and again in the War of 1812 were also ex- 
ceptional because, since 1745, Scots had a distinguished record of crown service. 
Therefore it is unsurprising that most of the officers were Scots who commanded 
the Irish Catholic troops who defended Canada in the War of 1812.°° The many 
Scots who had made their careers in the British West Indies, and who continued to 
flourish there, also remained steadfastly loyal. Moreover, Scots (including Catholic 
highlanders as well as Protestant lowlanders) became the most numerous element 
among the newer immigrants who settled in Upper Canada in the early nineteenth 
century. 

The people who gained most from their association with Britain’s Atlantic Empire 
during the turbulent years of 1775-1815 were those who were most debased: slaves 
of African descent. Some slaves had recognized that the War for America presented 
them with the possibility of achieving freedom, either by deserting their plantations 
or enlisting as soldiers in the British army. While a few satisfied their ambition, 
these aspirations were not encouraged by British commanders more concerned to 
win over potential loyalists, particularly in the Southern colonies where slavery was 
entrenched, than to risk further alienating the white population by liberating slaves. 
Slaves did better in the War of 1812, when runaways were welcomed as freemen 
into both the British army and navy. The partitioning of Britain’s Atlantic Empire 
that followed the War for America also brought benefits for the slave population 
in those colonies remaining under British control, because, once the government 
was freed from the lobbying power of slave owners on the American mainland, it 
could respond positively to moral pressure from British evangelical groups to legis- 
late an end to the slave trade in 1807, and the abolition of slavery within its empire 
in 1833.° 

During these decades the British government also made some amends to the 
Native American populations for the sufferings they had endured. This was as a re- 
ward to the “nations” in the Great Lakes region who had switched allegiance from 
the French to the British side toward the close of the Seven Years’ War when it be- 
came clear that the French could no longer defend them from the British settlers who 
coveted their lands. The British government lived up to the promises of their generals 
to maintain Native Americans on their ancestral lands, even at the price of driving 
white frontier settlers into the arms of those fighting for independence from Britain. 
Then, after Britain had lost its thirteen colonies, the government continued to pro- 
tect Native American lands from incursions from the United States, and this loyalty 
was reciprocated in the War of 1812, when military support from Native Americans 
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proved critical in enabling the British forces to maintain their positions in Canada.” 
However, as Britain finally opted for peace with the United States in 1815, the chief 
victims of that decision became their former Native American allies who were left to 
stand alone against the inexorable westward push of the United States. 

This chapter has drawn attention to what Britain’s Atlantic Empire meant at dif- 
ferent times for the various subjects of the British monarchy, and not for English 
people alone. It concurs with recent assessments that the ideology underpinning 
that empire was an English construct, but it has alluded more than have authors 
such as David Armitage and Linda Colley to the extent to which, over time, ideology 
was diluted by pragmatic compromises.® By drawing attention to developments 
in Ireland, Scotland, the West Indies, and Canada, as well as to those in Britain’s 
North American mainland colonies, the chapter has also demonstrated how force 
was deployed repeatedly both to create and to maintain Britain’s Atlantic Empire. 
The extent to which that empire became adaptable and inclusive over time also 
becomes evident when account is taken of the ever more diverse populations that 
were enlisted, or volunteered, to make the empire work. As these various peoples 
undertook to serve the empire, they would have understood the adjective “British” 
to mean that all who wished to belong were expected to defer to English cultural 
norms. However, they would also have learned from experience that this implied 
exclusiveness was as much theoretical as actual since the authorities had repeatedly 
demonstrated their willingness to accommodate those who, to different degrees, 
deviated from these norms, provided they displayed public respect for them and 
refrained from flaunting their own religious or cultural differences. In this way, and 
on these terms, peoples as diverse as English non-conformists, Scottish and Irish 
Presbyterians, Irish and Scottish Catholics, and German Lutherans and Pietists had 
an opportunity to profit from, and enjoy a place within, Britain’s Atlantic Empire. 
And, as we have seen, the British authorities ultimately countenanced a participa- 
tory role even to former African slaves and Native American nations. The force- 
fulness that characterized Britain’s Atlantic Empire, as well as its growing ability to 
accommodate diversity, points therefore to continuities between Britain’s imperial 
experience in the Atlantic and what is frequently described as Britain’s second em- 
pire of the nineteenth century. 
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The long 19" century saw the rise of European colonialism to global dominance. In 
the history of empire, even of European expansion, this was a late development, but 
all the more dramatic in impact. Spearheaded by the British Empire (Bayly, Chap. 33), 
markets everywhere were prized open and the world forcibly pressed into a unified 
economic system under the self-contradictory banner of free trade. Eventually, even 
global time came to be set in relation to the Royal Observatory at Greenwich out- 
side London. Meanwhile, industrialization transformed the economies of the Euro- 
Atlantic and began to promise emancipation from the narrow constraints of the 
agrarian conditions that had originally enabled the formation of empire. The modern 
world, the result of radical transformation and conflict, was born in a complex inter- 
twining of these two processes: industrial production and imperial globalization. 

The commercial and colonial imperialism of the sixteenth-eighteenth centuries 
had developed as part of a set of strategies, often referred to as mercantilism, that 
European states employed to generate more revenue and strengthen themselves in 
the competitive struggles and resulting arms race of the continent. As the colonial ec- 
onomic network of the Atlantic and the commercial arteries of the Indian Ocean grew 
thicker and gained in strength during the eighteenth century, the ceaseless rivalries of 
European powers acquired global momentum. ‘The so-called Seven Years’ War, from 
1756 to 1763, constitutes a watershed; it announced the high age of colonial empire. 
The confrontation of the European great powers now came to play itself out on a plan- 
etary scale. On the continent, France (Todd, Chap. 34) had taken the lead from Spain 
(Fradera, Chap. 36), while Britain had eclipsed the Dutch on the high seas. And while 
the brunt of the military action still took place in Europe, the two powers were en- 
gaged globally, from their North American colonies to India. Britain emerged vic- 
torious from the debacle and established a naval hegemony of the oceans, while the 
French where forced to give up most of their holdings in North America. 

British triumph, however, was short-lived. A tax was introduced to make the 
North American colonials help defray the huge expenses incurred for the war 
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effort. The fighting had, after all, in part been undertaken to defend the interests of 
the colonists against their French economic rivals. But these considerations fell on 
deaf ears in colonial society and rebellion ensued in 1775/1776. Eager for revenge, 
the French monarchy did its best to support the colonial rebels, who could declare 
victory in 1783 and establish themselves as an independent entity, the United States 
of America. Anti-colonial struggle, self-determination, and nationalism were be- 
coming important forces in the politics of empire. Intense competition among the 
great powers of Europe saw the destruction of overseas empire and prompted waves 
of decolonization in the name of autonomy, sovereignty, and the nation. Next came 
Spanish America. As the French-British rivalry dragged on into the wars of the 
1789 French Revolution and the Napoleonic era, Spain was drawn into the mael- 
strom. When the European metropole fell under the domination of France, it was 
cut off from the overseas colonies by a British naval blockade. After the final defeat 
of Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815 and the return of peace, it proved impossible to 
restore control. Inspired by the example of the United States and the idea of the 
Nation, most sections of Spanish America, in quick succession, declared indepen- 
dence during the following decade. 

This was a pattern that has been repeated over and over again. The failure of 
any one of the major European powers to extend a stable hegemony across the 
continent and to conquer most of their neighbouring rivals consolidated a state- 
system of enduring and intense competition. Eventually, any status quo would be 
put to the test. Forces were recurrently matched in grand military contests pit- 
ting all the leading powers and their allies against one another. Every major con- 
frontation of this sort has invariably been followed by the dismantling of empire. 
At the end of the two world wars of the twentieth century, and at the end of the 
Cold War, vast imperial blocks and territories have been broken up to make room 
for the claims of regional elites and their successor polities (See Chase-Dunn and 
Khutkyy, Chap. 3 of Vol. 1). Out of the wreckage of empire, nation-states have 
multiplied to become the global norm. But if that is so, it is because competition 
and confrontation not only undermined empire, they also generated new empire 
in a process that came to engulf the globe. Instead of a succession of dynasties, 
the historiography of European colonial empire is punctuated by numbering: the 
first empire, the second empire, even the third empire. At the same time that 
Britain was losing its hold on the American colonies, it was already in the pro- 
cess of conquering a new dominion. Formed in the early seventeenth century, the 
British East India Company had been unable to challenge the Dutch in its mo- 
nopoly of the most lucrative spices, gathered from the islands of the Moluccas (in 
present-day Indonesia). Instead, the company had shifted its interest to cotton and 
gained a leading position in the export to Europe of calicoes from the vast weaving 
communities of Bengal. From the 1750s and particularly 1760s onward, the com- 
pany was transformed into a military entrepreneur and a tax collector as it became 
heavily involved in the politics of Bengal and the subcontinent. Decade by decade, 
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its armies expanded the territory held by the company until, by the 1830s, all of 
India had effectively been subjected. 

The transformation from trading company to colonial territorial government 
was, in the first instance, a reflection of the intensity of military competition in 
Europe, that had forced states continuously to ratchet up their military strength 
and organizational capacity. In the confrontation with the Amerindian population 
during the sixteenth century, the advantages enjoyed by the conquistadors would 
have been characteristic of state-based societies across Afro-Eurasia in general. 
By the mid-eighteenth century, however, European war-making was beginning to 
gain an edge in relation to the other great societies of the vast landmass. While the 
British were expanding in India, the Russians were pushing back the Ottomans in 
the Black Sea and the Caucasus region. And soon Napoleon would follow up by 
briefly conquering Ottoman and Mamluk Egypt before being forced out by a British 
naval intervention. Colonial empire in Asia was becoming possible. 

In the second instance, however, European advantage was reinforced by a his- 
torical conjuncture. The great Muslim universal empires of the Ottomans and the 
Mughals were going through one of the phases so familiar from previous imperial 
history (e.g. Bang, Chap. 9; Marsham, Chap. 12)—that is, of weakening central gov- 
ernment and regionalization of power. Their vast imperial societies had become 
more vulnerable to outside penetration, and European empire builders found 
it easier to press home their marginal advantage, particularly in India. Regional 
dynasts here worked hard to raise revenue and had resorted to tax-farming. This 
provided the East India Company with an opening. The acquisition of tax-farming 
contracts, a hardened mercantilist system of war-finance, and European-style drilling 
made the company’s army—composed mainly of locally recruited Sepoys—a win- 
ning combination. As in all imperial projects, European colonial enterprises 
depended not simply on metropolitan society, but on successfully tapping into the 
resources of the conquest zone. Alliance had to be sought with local groups and 
elites that could gain from co-operating with the new rulers. Anything else would 
have been too expensive, and so the British East India Company came to depend 
on a combination of Indian manpower, the cooperation of commercial groups, and 
the help of some princely dynasties of the subcontinent in forging the order of the 
Raj. When territorial control of India was established, this “jewel in the crown” it- 
self served to strengthen the network of European power as it became a stepping 
stone for further expansion and penetration of the societies of Asia. Next in line 
was China. 

Tea, silk, and porcelain from “the Middle Kingdom” had been a growing import 
line to Europe during the eighteenth century. The need to pay with silver for the 
goods, however, was a limiting factor. To cure this perennial headache, European 
merchants had been searching far and wide within Asia for potential substitutes. 
Now India was harnessed for the cultivation of opium, a substance that, as it 
turned out, could be exported to China in such quantities that it would serve as 
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a real substitute for silver and thus finance the growing import of the goods that 
were so much in demand on the European market. The Qing dynasty had confined 
European traders to Canton or Guangzhou in Southern China. When the imperial 
authorities understandably decided to block the import of the addictive narcotic, 
due to its damaging effect on the population and its negative impact on Chinese 
silver supplies, the British took up arms in the name of free trade. Never mind the 
objection voiced in their Parliament, that never had there been “a war more un- 
just in its origin, a war more calculated in its progress to cover this country with 
permanent disgrace.’! The two Opium Wars, in 1839-1842 and 1856-1860, were 
pursued to “afford” Britain and its Western partners “a larger access to the people 
of China.” The independence of the Chinese authorities would not, the minister of 
the government waxed lyrical, be “invaded if free commercial intercourse were es- 
tablished between us.”? Yet this was exactly what the British aimed for. To be sure, by 
the mid-nineteenth century, the old mercantilist beliefs in privileges and the con- 
cession of monopoly rights to groups of merchants were on the wane. Laissez-faire 
was the new catchphrase; but free trade, to the British government, was still trade 
conducted on British terms, and the state was an instrument to advance mercan- 
tile interests abroad. In China, that meant opening a large number of harbors to 
European merchants, granting them extraterritorial rights so they could go about 
their business according to their own rules under the protection of their European 
governments, and creating concessionary European zones. 

The British and their Western allies were able to push through this program as they 
were beginning to reap the rewards of industrialization. During the Opium Wars, the 
first steam-powered iron ships of the British navy spread havoc among the wooden 
junks of their Chinese opponents and could therefore venture inland up the great 
rivers with impunity. The humiliation was complete when a British-French ex- 
peditionary corps marched up to Beijing, forced the court to flee, and imposed a 
humbling peace. To add insult to injury—or infamy to disgrace—the occupying 
force under Scottish Lord Elgin opted to torch the magnificent complex of palaces 
and gardens, today referred to as the Old Summer Palace or Yuanming Yuan, in an 
act of wanton destruction—much as Alexander the Great and his men, in a drunken 
stupor, had burned down Persepolis, the palace of the vanquished Achaemenid 
rulers, two millennia before (see cover of Vol. 1). In addition to the opening of the 
Chinese market, here was an opportunity—one not to be missed—to teach the lofty 
Qing court a lesson and demonstrate the sheer might of British and Western power, 
a symbolic assertion of superiority. Just before this, a similar message had been 


1 Hansard Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons Debate 08 April 1840, vol. 53, p. 818 (speech of the lib- 
eral Gladstone). The debates in the British Houses of Parliament can be followed through the various volumes 
of Hansard (all available online). Those less patient can get an impression of the many voices of the wars, from 
the lively, if popular and scarcely referenced, account given in Hanes III and Sanello 2002. Ch. 6 starts with an 
excerpt of Gladstone’s speech. 

? Hansard Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons Debate 03 March 1857, vol. 144, p. 1828 (speech of 
Palmerston). 
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delivered in India after quelling the Great Uprising in 1857. Here the army of 
Sepoys, the key instrument of empire, had rebelled and been defeated only with the 
greatest of efforts. Up to that point, the Red Fort in Delhi had remained the palace 
of a Mughal prince in whose name the British pretended to rule. But as he had be- 
come a symbolic rallying point for the rebellion, this arrangement was brought to 
an abrupt end. The princely family was exiled to Burma and much of the Red Fort 
completely demolished. A string of barren barracks for the army were erected where 
once there stood exquisite chambers for the imperial harem and beautiful courtyards. 
The callous arrogance behind such acts of demonstrative destruction seems to have 
been born of the confidence that, from now on, the world would have to dance to 
a tune set in the metropoles of Europe. But it was, in equal measure, a product of 
anxiety, a ruthless affirmation of authority in societies where the representatives of 
European power were vastly outnumbered and heavily dependent on local assis- 
tance (see Wagner, Chap. 12, Vol. 1, for further discussion of imperial repression 
and colonial resistance).* 

Everywhere, the power of European or Western societies was expanding. The age- 
old process of the slow spread of agro-literate societies was kicked into a higher gear 
for the final acceleration. Settler colonists were pushing back the frontier of more 
thinly inhabited areas all around the planet, at great cost and loss of lives to the 
aboriginal populations—from west to east across Russia and into Siberia and from 
east to west across the North American continent (Lieven, Chap. 35 and Greenberg, 
Chap. 37). South of the Equator, the process was repeated in Australia, New Zealand, 
and on the Argentinian Pampas. Yet, this movement did not take place into a void. 
By the opening of the 19th century, for instance, Muslim scholars of the West African 
Savanna rose successfully to issue a call for Jihad. Following in the footsteps of the 
past empires of Songhay and Mali, small contingents of soldiers fanned out under the 
new Caliphs in Sokoto to reenergise the Muslim networks across the thinly scattered 
societies and reinforce the order of Islam (Last, Chap. 40). Similarly, to name but an- 
other example, a coalition of Comanche horse-riding Indians managed to establish 
their own proto-imperial hegemony along the expanding frontier of American and 
Mexican settlers by hunting, trading, and raiding (Hamalainen, Chap. 38). Over the 
long term, however, they were overrun by an inexorably expanding United States. 

The world seemed as though it were about to be refashioned in the image of 
Europe. Progress in tropical medicine, combined with the invention of the machine 
gun, finally made it possible for European and state-building enterprises to pene- 
trate Sub-Saharan Africa. Territories could now be conquered and dominated with 
relatively little personnel, though it must be remembered that the small contingents 
of Europeans were at all times assisted by greater numbers of local hands, hired as 
well as conscripted. A virtual scramble followed, with both major and a few minor 
European states competing for a slice of the cake that a motley vanguard of Christian 


* Dalrymple 2007; Wagner 2010. 
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missionaries, explorers, and merchants had laid open and, via the press, brought to the 
attention of Western publics. In the end, things were settled “peacefully”, at a confer- 
ence in Berlin in the mid-1880s, carving up the vast continent among the contenders. 
Access to raw materials and the prospect of export markets certainly played a role 
in motivating this, but no less important was the assertion of national prestige. 
Greatness demanded the acquisition of colonies. The unifications of Germany and 
Italy, two new nations in Europe whose formation had been prompted by the shock 
of the Napoleonic Wars, were soon accompanied by aspirations toward overseas 
possessions. These were perceived as a sign of arrival to membership in the club of 
major international players, a marker of status. Finally, in the struggle for power, 
the drive to colonize might be spurred on by geopolitical considerations, the need to 
maintain a strategic advantage, or simply a desire to prevent rivals from gaining one. 
‘The web of European colonial empire was woven into a complex pattern consisting of 
all three threads. 

The global extension of colonial empire, fueled by the interstate rivalries of the 
Euro-Atlantic world, marks a dramatic turn in the history of empire, a disruption. 
Steamships, railroads, and telegraphs, the fruits of industrialization, made it possible to 
open up inland territories, mobilize resources, circulate people, and intensify commu- 
nication on a scale hitherto unseen. Under the aegis of colonialism, the planet was tied 
together in a vast interconnected economic system in which Euro-Atlantic metropoles 
were joined by cities such as Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghai 
to serve as nodal points in the thickening net of global capitalism. Traditional society 
was freed up from old constraints and progress was the watchword. Slavery, a scourge 
of human society for millennia, was abolished in a global—if at times hard-fought— 
campaign. The plantation slave population on Saint-Domingue led the way when 
they joined the French revolution to claim their liberty, fought down the expeditionary 
corps sent to quell the rebellion, and successfully announced the independent Republic 
of Haiti in 1804. “God is on the side of freedom,” Frances Ellen Watkins would later 
proclaim in a striking speech. The words of this African-American woman continue 
to resonate and remain as an admonition to our own time: “May I not .. . ask every 
honest, noble heart, every seeker after truth and justice, if they will not also be on the 
side of freedom. Will you not resolve that you will abate neither heart nor hope till you 
hear the death-knell of human bondage sounded.” 

The achievement of the abolisionist movement stands as an enduring paradox 
for an age that otherwise saw a dramatic rise in the technologies and means of dom- 
ination. Western colonialism may, on occasion, have celebrated notions of liberty 
and self-determination, but it also instituted a social order in the colonies based 
on an increasingly firm racist hierarchy between white rulers and colored subjects 


5 Frances Ellen Watkins, “Liberty for Slaves,” National Anti-Slavery Standard, May 23, 1857: 3, retrieved 
from https://www.blackpast.org/african-american-history/1857-frances-ellen-watkins-liberty-slaves/. Many 
such voices have been recovered by the painstaking work of historians, as any search on the web will confirm. 
See Drescher 2009 for a global history of abolition. 
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(see further discussion by Burbank and Cooper, Chap. 11, Vol. 1). Colonialism saw 
a rise in the use of indentured labor and perpetrated the mass-killing horrors of the 
Belgian Congo. Modernization might, in some places, have been no more than a 
euphemism for a journey into the “heart of darkness,” to borrow the famous and 
scathing metaphor of Joseph Conrad. In this transformation (as dynamic as it was 
disorienting, chaotic, and violent) the predominant pattern of the previous ages— 
that of a league of universal monarchies—was broken up. Where elites had for- 
merly looked to a range of great courts and their ecumenic cultures, they now had 
to reorient. The world was made to center on Europe; its forms of military, state- 
hood, economy, and science became the standard against which everything else 
was measured. Misled by their success, people of the Euro-Atlantic world began to 
portray the rest of the world as inert, stagnant, and simply “without history,’ while 
the colonial project opened societies around the globe to be studied, recorded and 
ranked in the name of science and progress.° 

But for these societies, inertia was not even an option. The world was pulled more 
forcefully together and the competitive pressures to conform became stronger 
than ever. Reactions were manifold but immediate. The challenges and crises 
confronting the Ottomans and Mughals quickly sparked movements for religious 
reform. Courtly and mystical Persian idioms were pushed back to make room for 
a more austere, purist, and rationalist Arabizing version of Islam.’ On the Arabian 
Peninsula, a Wahhabi-inspired rebellion set out to purge the holy cities of corrup- 
tion and the cult of saints. In China, the legitimacy of the Qing dynasty was seri- 
ously weakened by defeat in the First Opium War. Impotence helped pave the way 
for the massive and grueling Taiping Rebellion when a failed entrant to the impe- 
rial examinations responded to the inspiration from Christian missionaries and 
declared himself the “brother of Jesus” In the person of Hong Xiuquan, that was 
his name, the stresses of European influence combined with mounting demographic 
pressures to form an explosive cocktail. The Qing dynasty had presided over a long 
period of unprecedented population growth and the peasantry was increasingly 
hard pressed over access to land. This enabled the desperate scholar to tap into the 
age-old reservoir of aspirations for millenarian justice harboured among the broad 
masses and make them rise in violent rebellion. With the Taipings approaching, 
the business community of Shanghai financed the first European-style regiment in 
Chinese history to ward off the threat, the so-called Ever Victorious Army. Among 
its leaders was Charles Gordon, the man who would later be raised to iconic status by 
the British press as he died trying to hold Khartoum in Sudan against another mes- 
sianic army. Long before, however, he had joined the Anglo-French expeditionary 
force occupying Beijing and was then hired on to the Ever Victorious Army, where 


® Wolf 1982 is a classic attempt by an anthropologist to write a world history, including the people without 
history” while Said 1978 demonstrated how western knowledge production supported empire. 
7 Alavi 2015. 
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he would end up receiving honors and a yellow gown from the Qing emperor.® His 
career also took him into the service of the Ottoman Khedive of Egypt. 

Colonial imperialism was a transnational phenomenon, entangled and boundary- 
crossing. Out of the old, centered aristocratic cosmopolitanisms grew a culture of 
internationalism. State-elites across the globe quickly engaged in programs aimed 
at increasing the strength and capacity of their states. It is a history, often tortured 
and volatile, that is dotted with tragic heroes like Tipu Sultan of Mysore in India 
(r. 1782-1799) and Muhammad Ali in Egypt (r. 1805-1848), and programs such as 
the Ottoman Tanzimat, the Suez Canal, the Self-Strengthening reforms of the Qing 
dynasty (Mitter and Reynolds, Chap. 39), or the fledgling efforts at centralizing 
modernization of the ill-fated emperor of Ethiopia, Tewodros II (on which, see 
Humfress, Chap. 7, Vol. 1). Across colonial society, a diverse array of groups 
seized on the many opportunities afforded by empire to engage in business or find 
employment in new professional and administrative occupations. From here they 
joined their European counterparts in debates about reform, modernization, and 
the role of the nation.’ Soon the prospect of independence began to appear on the 
agenda, and the world of colonial empires came to harbor its own international set 
of revolutionaries and anti-imperialists. 


Bibliography and Guidance 


Bayly (1989 and 2004) changed the way historians understand the long nineteenth 
century: modernity developed not solely as a European phenomenon, but from the 
beginning as a global process. The formation and expansion of colonial empire, 
helped along by an episodic weakening of the great Muslim empires of the Middle 
East and India, tied the world together into a global network of power, trade, and 
communication that affected Europe and North America as much as Asia and 
Africa. Revolutions, such as the American and the French, resonated everywhere. 
The ideology of nationalism, as Anderson (1991) has pointed out, circulated be- 
tween societies in reaction to empire and revolution. In this dialogue, Edward Said 
(1978) was right to argue, western ideologies and concepts rose to global hegemony. 
But agency and response nevertheless came from all sides, and strong groups in 
colonial society were able dynamically to seize the opportunities of the new re- 
gime, not to mention deflect and resist its powers (Cooper and Stoler 1997; Bayly 
1983). Sometimes this led to surprising results, when viewed through a lens shaped 
solely by the expectations of European modernity. Thus calls for reform across the 
far-flung societies of the Islamic world, according to Alavi (2015), ushered in a new 


8 Wilson [1868] 2010, 245-248; Trench 1978. 
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Muslim cosmopolitanism, one based on puritanical Arabic models rather than the 
Persianizing courtly idioms of the past. 

Colonial empire had still, as in previous ages, to rely on vast numbers of local 
people to staff and perform its functions. Only a relatively small number of 
European administrators and soldiers moved from metropolis to colony, as Etemad 
(2007) has shown. Osterhammel (2014) and Kumar (2017), among others, have 
developed this position further, insisting that globalization and empire must be 
considered parallel to the nation-state as a characteristic feature of the nineteenth 
century while Fradera (2018) provides a sweeping history of how metropolitan na- 
tion and colonial society were shaped by each other. Kennedy (1988) remains cen- 
tral in identifying the crucial importance of interstate competition in undermining 
the position of the leading powers, while Hobsbawm (1987) wove in both nation- 
alism and the competition for power as factors in an attempt to restate a marxissant, 
fundamentally economic explanation of the drive to colonial empire. Lieven (2000) 
placed the rise of Russia and the eventual decline of the Soviet Union into a global, 
competitive context of empire. 
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33 
Deconstructing the British Empire 


Between Repression and Reform 


C. A Bayly" 


Following the debate about the existence or otherwise of “American empire,’ the 
study of imperialism is back on the map in a big way.' Much recent discussion 
has concerned two issues: first, why empires survive over long periods of time, 
and second, how their inheritance continues to influence the conditions of our 
modern world. The British Empire evidently provides a fundamental case study 
with which to answer both these questions. Broadly, the empire existed in some 
form from the time of the foundation of Irish and American colonies of the late- 
sixteenth and early-seventeenth centuries through to the final decolonization of 
Africa after 1960. This four hundred years’ duration was not particularly striking 
by comparison with the Chinese or even Ottoman empires. But the British 
Empire was more ofa global empire than either of these (see Maps 33.1 and 33.2). 
Moreover, it persisted through some of the most remarkable changes in human 
history. It survived, and was even strengthened by the American and French 
revolutions; it predated but benefited from the industrial revolution. It reached 
its greatest extent not before, but after the international disasters of the First and 
Second World Wars. 

Even at the most superficial level, the memory of the British Empire continues 
to inform and embitter public discussion in today’s global media, more so indeed 
than in the 1970s and 1980s when it was written off by most commentators as an 
anachronistic relic, whose importance lay only in the nostalgia it evoked among 
the former ruling class. Now, by comparison, the colonial and postcolonial have 
moved to the center of academic studies in history, literature, and sociology. 


! Chapter 33 originates as a lecture that C. A. Bayly delivered on a number of occasions, first in Barcelona 
(wherefore a couple of reference and allusions to this location have been retained in the text), then in 
Copenhagen for his inauguration as affiliated professor at the Saxo Institute, University of Copenhagen, in 
September 2010, and finally in Sydney. Bayly died in 2015 before he could give the text a final light redaction 
to bring it into the formal shape of a chapter. Meanwhile Great Britain has voted to leave the European Union 
and Donald Trump has become the president of the United States. However much the current international 
climate and discourse may seem to have changed over the last decade, the text has lost nothing of its perti- 
nence. In many respects, the analysis of Bayly reads almost prescient, going right to the core of debates about 
empire and its legacies that have, if anything, intensified in the intervening period. The editors have supplied a 
few footnotes, a short bibliography, and some subheadings to assist the general reader. 


C.A Bayly, Deconstructing the British Empire |n: The Oxford World History of Empire. Edited by: Peter Fibiger Bang, C.A. Bayly, 
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Meanwhile, public intellectuals battle in speeches and conferences over the legacy 
of empire. For many in the left-wing circles of the American and Third World 
media, empire was a long and brutal occupation, characterized by economic ex- 
ploitation, “epistemic violence,” and periodic genocide against indigenous cultures. 
For others, among Anglo-American neoliberals and a few quietly spoken voices 
in the post-colonies themselves, empire was a bearer of modernity and modern 
globalization, forging a system of world trade and bringing—contrary to the 
intentions of many of its rulers—modern education, science, and democracy to 
the rest of the world. Some, like Niall Ferguson, the Oxford and Harvard historian, 
see the British Empire as a precursor to today’s American hegemon.” Ferguson 
argues that America is only half an empire, though. If it committed resources and 
troops on an appropriate scale, as the British Empire once did, the contempo- 
rary disasters in Iraq and Afghanistan, in Rwanda or Somalia, could have been 
avoided. 

My aim in this lecture is to explain why the British Empire survived so long in 
conditions of massive change. I argue that it was, in fact, remarkably heteroge- 
neous as a system of political economy and, even more importantly, as a system 
of ruling ideologies.* For generations, these several systems and ideologies were, 
however, mutually reinforcing. The decline or atrophy of one “element of em- 
pire” merely set the scene for the emergence of another way of projecting power 
and legitimacy. As for the legacy of the British Empire in the modern world, 
I also want to emphasize ideology, while not detracting from the significance 
of empire’s political and economic consequences. I think that the leading so- 
cial and economic ideologies in the modern world, from neoliberal economics 
through Third World nationalism, to Islamic, Hindu, and Buddhist revivalism, 
have all been deeply affected by the heritage of the British Empire, its ideologies 
and structures of power. Even as the economic legacy of empire in Asia’s—if not 
Africa’s—rural underdevelopment begins to disappear, this ideological inherit- 
ance remains with us. 

Before I continue, I need to address the moralizing discussions that I mentioned 
earlier: the stereotypes of empire as genocide or empire as unintended liber- 
ator. I am the first to concede that many episodes in the history of the British 
Empire remain morally repugnant: the slave trade (the formal ending of which 
has been celebrated this year [1807-2007]), the extirpation of indigenous peo- 
ples in the Americas and Australasia, inaction in the face of the great famines 
that ravaged Asia, the vicious police actions against the Mau Mau in Kenya and 
Malayan communists in the 1950s. This said, however, I find no merit in totalizing 
denunciations of empire. Empire, the intervention of one state in the sovereignty 


? Ferguson 2003. 
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of another, has been a feature of all recorded history. Moralizing denunciations of 
empire tout court, as occurred in the old Communist regimes or in some parts of 
American academia today, serve little purpose. They do nothing to rescue those 
who were once oppressed and often give comfort to political movements or polit- 
ical postures as violent and distasteful as those they denounce. We should, indeed, 
try to understand, and having understood, deplore episodes of genocide or exploi- 
tation in the history of the British or any other empire. But at the same time, we rec- 
ognize that it was a complex and multifaceted phenomenon. 

The British Empire, for a start, was often most violent, not when it was at its 
strongest, but when it was weakest. That was true from the 1776 American mas- 
sacre at Lexington, through the brutal suppression of slave revolts, and the mas- 
sacre of Indians at Amritsar in 1919 to the suppression of Mau Mau in Africa 
in the 1950s. The British Empire was constantly hampered by its dependency 
on indigenous intermediaries. Sometimes it used those intermediaries against 
their own countrymen; sometimes it turned on the intermediaries themselves. 
In 1857 in India the British massacred their Indian sepoy army after its revolt. 
In 1919 at Amritsar it was Gurkha troops from Nepal that the British used to 
mow down unarmed crowds. A few months ago I saw this headline in the British 
newspaper the Daily Telegraph: “Gurkha spirit triumphs in the siege of Nawad.”4 
Nawad is a town in the Helmand province of Afghanistan. The empire achieved 
neither hegemony, in Gramsci’s sense, nor dominance in the sense used by today’s 
Indian subaltern historians, the self-styled historians of the masses.° Empire 
secured only patchy allegiance and partial control. It was most brutal where and 
when control was failing. It often appeared as a melee of conflicting factions and 
interests. 

It is to this multifaceted character of empire to which I now wish to turn as 
I address our two leading issues: the longevity of empire and its contemporary 
resonances. One could easily establish many complex typologies of elements 
within the British Empire and their leading ideologies. But I will propose four. 
First, there was the empire of royal fortresses, sea-lanes, and islands; second, 
the empire of “white” settlement colonies; third, the empire of direct territo- 
rial control; and, finally, the empire constituted by dependent non-European 
monarchies or native states. I will discuss the growth of each of these and their 
leading ideologies in turn. I should explain that these elements are “ideal types.” 
Most colonies embodied aspects of two or more of these elements in a complex 
relationship. 


+ The Daily Telegraph, October 5, 2006. 
5 E.g., Guha 1997. See also O'Hanlon 1988. 
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The first key element was the naval empire of fortresses, islands, and sea routes.° 
Essentially, this was the empire of defense, protecting the British Isles and Britain’s 
world trade. By the eighteenth century, the Royal Navy had 40,000 men perma- 
nently stationed in the Western Approaches, the sea routes that led into the English 
Channel and the southern Irish coast, countering French and Spanish sea power in 
the Atlantic and, more distantly, in the West Indies. This was an enormous logistical 
enterprise that made the navy one of the first complex multinational companies. In 
addition to the Atlantic and Caribbean routes, protecting the slave trade and the 
West Indian sugar plantations—essential parts of the wealth of England, as William 
Pitt put it in the 1760s—these forces and fortresses also protected Britain's lucrative 
routes to the East. Here in Barcelona, I hardly need to point out that Britain’s naval 
empire in the Mediterranean was one of its first zones of power. Gibraltar was taken 
in the 1690s, Malta in 1802. Beyond these two armed settlements, there was a whole 
string of fortresses and sea routes, which by 1900 stretched through Suez and Aden 
to the Indian Ocean, and on to Singapore, Hong Kong, and the Pacific Ocean. It 
is no accident that this naval-fortress empire of defense and aggression is the one 
that has survived longest. Think of the Malvinas/Falklands or Diego Garcia in the 
Indian Ocean used by British and American forces in the 1993 and 2003 Gulf wars. 
Think of Gibraltar, of Akrotiri in Cyprus, a jumping-off point for Lebanon today. 
Hong Kong, one of the farthest flung island fortresses, was only returned to China 
in 1996, actually by an Oxford classmate of mine, Chris Patten. 

What were the ideologies that maintained this naval-fortress empire? They were, 
first, devotion to the crown in its authoritative mode within Parliament; second, 
Protestantism—a sensibility that derived from the conflict with Catholic empires in 
the sixteenth century and caused the Navy to support Parliament during the English 
civil war of 1641-1650. Third, this element of empire was underpinned by a notion 
of the executive power of the royal governor or ship’s captain that gave him powers 
outside the common law. The governor or captain could make slaves, seize labor, 
and deprive Britons of liberties that were inviolable on British soil. These royal and 
naval executive powers became contentious issues in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, when Britons abroad demanded to be treated as free subjects 
and not as indentured people. 

A second element of British imperial power—and remember here that I am 
talking of “ideal types,” in practice they were intertwined—was settler colonialism. 
This was the huge outflow of Britons and Irish abroad from the first settlements in 
the north of Ireland in the seventeenth century, through to the large efflux of pop- 
ulation to the Americas, Australasia, and southern Africa in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries.’ Even after the independence of British Asia, many of its 
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former servants and commercial residents moved off not to the home country, but 
to Australasia, South Africa, or Rhodesia. Historians of British imperialism have 
been transfixed in recent years by Asia and Africa—the empire of writers such as 
Kipling and Somerset Maugham, Conrad and Rider Haggard. But much more im- 
portant to many contemporaries were the so-called white dominions. My maternal 
grandfather abandoned his family to go to work in Canada. There are Baylys in New 
Zealand. It was dominion troops—along with the Indians I'll discuss later—who 
saved the empire during the South African War of 1899-1902 and the two world 
wars. This old military connection in the English-speaking world is still maintained 
today by the conservative Australian government, which has sent troops to Iraq 
and Afghanistan, though the American alliance is now more important to it. In ad- 
dition, the dominions were critical to the economy of the empire after 1850. For 
instance, in the 1890s, Australia with a population of no more than four million 
people consumed about as much British textile exports as India with a population 
of 250 million people. Huge amounts of British capital were invested in Australasia, 
South Africa, and Canada throughout the period. Horses and corn from Australia 
and South Africa maintained the empire during war and peace, and goods went not 
only to Britain, but also to India and other non-white colonies. 

My theme is that various ideologies of empire were as formative, and as much a 
contribution to the longevity of empire, as economic, military, or political factors. 
The ideologies that sustained the white settler colonies comprised a kind of “pos- 
sessive individualism,’ the notion of the rights of Britons and a powerful racist 
exclusionism.® Recently, economists connected with the World Bank have pointed 
to what they specifically call the “colonial origins” of modern prosperity.’ This 
might seem astonishing in today’s postcolonial atmosphere. What they mean by 
“colonial” however, are white colonists. They are pointing to these colonists’ de- 
termination to subvert the aims of the authoritarian central power of London and 
its local representatives. The economists praise the colonists’ capacity to invest and 
build “new Europes” abroad. The best example of this was, of course, the American 
colonies themselves. But early Australia also saw a revolt of white settlers against 
royal governors—in this case represented in the iconic figure of Captain William 
Bligh, formerly the disciplinarian captain of “HMS Bounty.” Thereafter, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada were among the first to enfranchise women, to create 
local welfare states, and to enshrine the rights of the citizen in constitutions. In 
a sense, settler colonialism in the British Empire was the last refuge of “civic re- 
publicanism,’ which, according to J. G. A. Pocock, was adapted from Renaissance 
Florence to seventeenth-century England and then to the United States.!° 

But let's not become too romantic. These settler societies, whether in the Americas, 
Australia, or southern Africa, were highly racist.!' Most of the worst examples of 
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the expulsion or extermination of native peoples, pace the World Bank, were 
perpetrated not by crown forces or by royal governors, but by white colonial 
irregulars. It was settlers who began the New Zealand wars of the 1860s against 
the Maori. During the South African War, British and Dutch settlers were equal 
in the atrocities perpetrated on the black population. This, of course, had been 
foreshadowed in the Caribbean slave plantations. Here small groups of white 
settlers ruled over and abused large slave populations. It was ultimately royal 
governors, with evangelical supporters in Britain, who emancipated the slaves. 
Even in the Thirteen Colonies, a major source of conflict between the crown and 
the local population had been the Americans’ suspicion of the royal governors hos- 
tility to slavery and lack of concern about Catholicism. These other expansive set- 
tler colonies, distantly under the crown, helped hold the empire together until the 
1940s, when they gradually ceded their external allegiance to the United States. 

I will say less about my final two “elements of empire” because they feature strongly 
in the latter part of my talk. These were, first, directly ruled imperial provinces and, 
second, indigenous monarchies held in an alliance of inequality with the crown. 
By imperial provinces, I mean not so much a series of territories but a mode of 
government over peasants or tribal-peasants of non-European origin. Imperial 
provinces within the British Empire emerged quite late, at the end of the eighteenth 
century when the East India Company, a corporate enterprise within the British 
state, annexed large areas of territory in Asia to enhance its security and pay for its 
local armies. The style of government depended on a colonial bureaucracy working 
through native intermediaries, collecting cash revenue or in some cases produce.'” 
This type of imperial province was later extended to parts of Southeast Asia, such as 
Malaya, and in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to Africa and the 
Middle East, as Britain sought to preempt its European rivals in these regions. 

‘The bureaucratic paternalism of the colonial province has been seen as the classic 
form of British imperialism. It was lauded in the writings of Kipling, and more re- 
cently by conservative British historians such as David Gilmour. It was vigorously 
attacked by nationalists, and more recently postcolonial theorists, who charge the 
rulers of imperial provinces of exploiting the peasantry to the point of famine and 
handing them over to unscrupulous landed magnates. Certainly, the key ideologies 
that animated this element of empire were conservationist. They evoked a quiescent 
and child-like rural population, uneducated and dependent on British officials who 
became, in the Hindi phrase ma-bap, mother and father, to them. Development in 
this vision was not the realm of the activist state, but at best, moral improvement 
through local cooperative societies that would break down the supposedly imper- 
meable barriers of caste or tribe. Scarcity and famine in this ideology was not the 
result of official neglect but of the lack of self-control of Indians and Africans, who 
propagated too many children and wasted their resources on expensive marriage 


1 See Burroughs 1999. 
13 Gilmour 2005. 
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feasts or religious ceremonies. Famine was a “natural” phenomenon ina Malthusian 
sense; it acted to balance out excessive population growth. The best the state could 
do in famine conditions was to stimulate private charity and institute temporary 
relief works. In this vision, commerce and the towns were suspect. The Indian or 
Arab trader was viewed with the disdain customarily directed at Jews in some parts 
of Europe. On the other hand, commerce must be free enough to force the peasant 
to bring his product to market and allow British manufactured goods to penetrate 
into the villages. Above all, while the integrity of the village community was lauded, 
labor must be “free” to move. It was required to fill the ranks of indentured labor 
drafted in to Assam tea plantations or to some of the commercial island economies: 
Mauritius, the West Indies, and South Africa. Above all, the villages of India, Nepal, 
and East and West Africa should be open enough to provide a constant stream of 
men from so-called martial races who underpinned Britain’s position as a world 
power. British taxpayers’ money had to be spent on the Royal Navy. Others, and 
above all, Indians would support Britain's armies with their taxation. 

This set of ideologies, adapted to the colonial province, worked at two levels. It 
was inculcated into young civil servants through training at Oxford and Cambridge 
universities and increasingly supported by localized anthropological ideas of caste, 
tribe, and martial races.'* At a higher level, it was legitimated by the laissez-faire 
economics and civilizational paternalism of philosophers such as Adam Smith, 
David Ricardo, and J. S. Mill. This group of theorists, often subject to crude reduc- 
tionism, remained in vogue in colonial government long after democratization in 
Europe had pushed governments toward socialistic and interventionist policies. 
It is important to note also that some indigenous elites—especially landlord and 
chiefly classes selected out for favorable treatment by the rulers—also adhered to 
this form of liberal ideology. A developmental state would not only increase tax- 
ation on them, but it would undermine the sense of difference and privilege that 
sustained their social status. 

‘The final element of empire and imperial ideology that I want to discuss is 
the protected indigenous monarchy. A whole host of Asian, Pacific, and African 
elites—war chiefs, revenue contractors, commercial intermediaries, even religious 
authorities—were bundled into the category of indigenous royalty by the British 
rulers.!° In part this was done in order to deflect resistance by retaining a mirage 
of indigenous control. But it was not purely an instrumental phenomenon. Most 
Britons and many Asians and Africans believed that monarchy was the natural state 
of civil society. Under Queen Victoria, the British monarch became the mother 
of all other monarchs across the empire. The British and non-European class 
structures were merged in what David Cannadine has called an ideology of “orna- 
mentalism.’!¢ Even today, and for different reasons, many in Canada and Australia 


14 See Bayly 1995. 
15 See Burroughs 1999. 
16 Cannadine 2001. 
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find it difficult to distance themselves from the British monarchy. It was recently 
reported that when Nelson Mandela first met the late Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, he prostrated himself before her, the last symbolic representative of the 
British Empire at its widest extent. 

Yet this was more than a drama of nostalgia. Indigenous monarchies saved money 
compared with the imperial province. Moreover, they could be milked of resources. 
The princely state of Mysore provided something like 15 percent of the British 
Government of India’s revenue before 1947. In 1914, 150,000 well-trained Indian 
princely troops were made available to the British government and fought in Iraq, 
Palestine, or France. The Gurkha regiments which fought in every major British 
war between the Indian mutiny of 1857 and the Malvinas/Falklands campaign and 
now in Afghanistan, were a kind of tributary gift from the Nepal monarchs to the 
British crown. 


Durability of Empire: The Self-Reinforcing Bundle 


Having laid out what I consider the four key elements of the British Empire, I re- 
turn to our question of why the empire survived so long. Similar elements were 
apparent in many historic empires, including the Spanish and French. But in the 
British case they were particularly conducive to perpetuating empire because they 
bonded together at a global level and were supported by both liberal and conser- 
vative doctrines. In all the great crises from 1857 to 1939, the ideals of white settler 
civic republicanism could be combined with indigenous monarchism, bureaucratic 
paternalism, and military and naval authoritarianism to create a powerful amalgam 
of force and sentiment. Thus the British Empire was the truest fascist state in history, 
in the Roman sense of the term. All the different constituent fasces were bound to- 
gether, creating a resilient whole. The very conflicts between the different elements 
resulted in a kind of social selectionism, which perpetuated empire. So, for in- 
stance, colonial governors and the naval establishment fought white settler slaving 
communities. The abolition of slavery brought into being, as early as the 1830s, the 
more effective and less controversial system of indentured labor. Equally, the resist- 
ance of white settler communities in Canada and Australasia to royal government 
brought into being the form of devolution of power to the settlers which allowed 
them to stay within the empire and contribute to its military power. That message 
of devolution and local self-government was later applied to imperial provinces in 
Asia and Africa. It gave just enough respect to Asian and African leaders to provide 
the British with a conservative buffer against more radical nationalists. 

As I said earlier, there has been a tendency in recent works, especially those 
written in the United States and in India, to portray European empires as homoge- 
neous and violent forms of occupation of other societies. Empires were sometimes 
violent and occasionally genocidal. But it was their heterogeneous nature, the light- 
ness of their touch in some cases, their capacity to coax and tempt, to buy off big 
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men and magnates, which more often explained their longevity. Moreover, it was 
the power of ideologies of empire, as much as their armed force or economic power, 
which sustained them. To erode or overthrow the British Empire, it was necessary 
for its enemies to create equally sophisticated ideological weapons. In the second 
part of the lecture I turn to the forging of some of these tools. It is the legacy of co- 
lonial nationalism, humanism, Pan-Islamism, and other forms of religious revival 
that constitute one of the most important legacies of the empire to today’s world. 
I will develop my theme for three different periods between the early nineteenth 
century and the 1950s. History is not simply a generic social science. It is vitally 
concerned with change over time, and now I turn to actual periods of historical 
change. 


I. The Period of Reform and Reaction: 1815-1840/1845 


‘The first period I will discuss is the generation immediately after the end of the rev- 
olutionary and Napoleonic wars, ca. 1815-1840. During this period most of the key 
discourses of colonial reform and conservative answers to them were first devel- 
oped. More important, a few non-European spokesmen began to outline critiques 
of the British Empire, of Western ideologies and racial prejudice that were to persist 
through the era of high imperialism and into the twentieth century. 

Initially, both the American and French revolutions strengthened the militaristic 
and autocratic tendencies within the empire associated with the first and third of my 
“elements’—the naval fortress element and the colonial province.!” The East India 
Company, frustrated by the loss of its American trade, intervened on the China 
coast, redoubling the sale of opium there. The worldwide struggle with Napoleon 
expanded the empire into new colonial provinces. The subjugation of India was 
completed and Burma invaded. The British seized Dutch territories in Southeast 
Asia and southern Africa. British Indian troops were deployed for the first time in 
Egypt to counter Napoleon's invasion there. 

Yet pure autocracy scarcely outlasted the war. Ideas of citizens’ rights, dramatized 
by the American Revolution, spread rapidly, disseminated by a massive expansion 
of English-language newspapers and later Bengali, Chinese, and Arabic ones.!8 
After 1815, the postwar depressions sent large numbers of British and Irish settlers 
to Canada and Australasia, and these took with them the notion of English liberties 
and the common law. Numerous “new Europes” developed in the colonial world, 
and the conflicts between settler assemblies and royal governors were resolved in 
ways that allowed “distant sovereignty” to persist.!? The best example here was the 
case of Lord Durham's settlement in Canada in the 1840s. The influence of French 


1” See Bayly 1989, ch. 7. 
18 See Bayly 2012, ch. 1-2. 
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Catholics in Quebec and American and Irish influence from across the border in 
the United States seemed likely to tear the remains of British North America apart. 
But the colonial authorities compromised. The settlers contributed to the empire's 
defense, but otherwise retained local self-government. Other adjustments which 
allowed the empire to continue to function emerged in the East. The Anglican Church 
was disestablished in Australia and later in other parts of the empire, as it had been 
in the Americas. This allowed members of other Christian faiths, and particularly 
Roman Catholics, to operate within the empire without too much tension. A full 
60 percent of all white soldiers in India in 1830 were Irish, and the majority of these 
were Catholic and most spoke Gaelic, not English. They had their own chaplains 
and British India had its own Catholic hierarchy. 

The proponents of colonial reform during this period raised four other issues 
which were to have a long-lasting influence, not only among supporters of empire, 
but later colonial nationalists. First, there was anti-slavery, amovement of sensibility 
and evangelical Christianity, which was strengthened by the effects of the French 
Revolution in the Caribbean. The British establishment abolished the slave trade in 
1807 and slavery itself between 1834 and 1838, long before the United States and the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies. Slavery, however, was replaced by a new system of 
indentured labor that was only formally less rigorous. Anti-slavery certainly ended 
some of the worst abuses in Africa and the West Indies, but attempts to stamp it out 
in some areas had the ironic effect of extending the range of the Royal Navy and co- 
lonial government. In many cases, the rhetoric of anti-slavery legitimated attacks 
on the sovereignty of rulers on the East and West African coasts. 

A second movement of the period 1815-1845 was Protestant Christian evan- 
gelization.*° This again had two sides. Missionaries sometimes extended educa- 
tional facilities to non-Europeans in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific and mobilized 
them against the abuses of colonial governments. Yet at other times, missionary 
zeal buttressed the case for attacks on indigenous regimes that were described as 
despotic and heathen. Third, the experience of revolution and the re-emergence of 
autocracies after 1815 strengthened the proponents of the liberty of the press, the 
liberty of trade, and the liberty of British subjects. This was the high point of British 
liberal thinking, illuminated by Jeremy Bentham and James and John Stuart Mill. 
Here again, we sense ambivalence. Liberal ideologies sometimes empowered non- 
European peoples and enemies of monopolies, such as the East India Company.”! 
But on the other hand, free trade and an end to despotism could easily become 
justifications of aggression not dissimilar to the cries for “democracy” that echo 
around the world today. In the nineteenth century, Muhammad Ali’s Egypt and 
Qing China both suffered British economic penetration and military aggression 
justified in terms of free trade. British historians indeed have spoken of the “impe- 


rialism of free trade?” 
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Finally, this ambivalent era of reform saw, as already suggested, the development 
of ideas of local representation and colonial legal autonomy. Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Caribbean—the settler element of empire—saw an extension 
and consolidation of local constitutions and brakes on the arbitrary acts of royal 
governors and even naval captains.”* As I have argued, in some senses this reform 
had the effect of strengthening empire. Yet it also laid the foundations of non- 
European anti-colonialism and local nationalism. I will take here the case of the 
Bengali Brahmin religious reformer and constitutional liberal, Rammohan Roy.”4 
You will be interested to know that a reissue of the liberal constitution of Cadiz in 
1812 was dedicated to “El noble, sabio y virtuoso Brahma Ram-Mohan-Roy.’ Roy 
participated in an extraordinarily wide imagined community of transnational lib- 
eralism. He held dinners in Calcutta for the Portuguese constitution and the rev- 
olution in Goa. He corresponded with the philosopher Jeremy Bentham. He did 
not argue for immediate home rule in India, but he did want Indians in the British 
parliament, Indian equality on juries in India, and a free Indian press. He argued 
for reform of the British parliament and visited the citizen king Louis Philippe. He 
urged the purging of Hinduism to take it back to what he saw as its pristine mon- 
otheism. Roy even envisaged the creation of a kind of United Nations as early as 
1831. Roy represented a remarkable Indian eruption into modern political thought. 
He was followed by more radical pupils in Bengal and other parts of India. Within 
the next generation, indigenous liberal public figures were to emerge in Malay, 
Ceylon, on the West African coast, and in the Caribbean.” Reform, therefore, both 
strengthened the British Empire and also created the grammar of protest and self- 
assertion that would undermine it, but only in the very long term. 


II. The Period of High Imperialism, 1880-1920 


The second period that I shall use to illustrate the main points of this talk is the 
era of “high imperialism” from about 1880 to 1920. The period witnessed the 
partition—the dismemberment—of Sub-Saharan Africa and the Ottoman Empire. 
It saw heightened competition between the great powers that culminated in the 
First World War. It also saw the demise of some European empires: the Spanish, the 
Empire of the Tsars, the German. Huge new territories were added to the British 
Empire during these years: Burma, Cyprus, Egypt, the Sudan, East and West Africa. 
In the course of the First World War, the British occupied what was to become Iraq 
and Palestine. British and British Indian troops briefly occupied Istanbul. 

At first sight, the period of high imperialism seems paradoxical in the British 
case. For this was the period when Britain’s world power was beginning to wane. 


3 See Ward 1976. 
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25 See Bayly 2004, ch. 8. 
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‘The great impetus of the industrial revolution was slackening. The United States and 
Germany had overtaken Britain as industrial powers, if not yet as financial ones. 
German goods began to penetrate what had once been British markets in Asia and 
the Middle East. Simultaneously, nationalist movements took on a more threatening 
aspect in India, in Egypt, and along the China coast. In some cases, young nation- 
alist leaderships turned to terrorism and assassination. Actually, there was no par- 
adox here. British imperial expansion had often taken place against the background 
of relative diplomatic weakness, as for instance during the French and Napoleonic 
Wars. Exploiting colonial markets and investing capital in the dominions was a ra- 
tional tactic as Britain’s power began to wane. Yet our two questions remain. Why 
did the empire continue to survive, even expand, for another 80 years after this 
weakness became evident? How does the history of this long period—and the ideas 
generated within it—help to explain today’s world? 

The ideology and practice of empire over the years 1880-1920 was largely socially 
conservative. Both Liberals and Tories (conservatives) in government elaborated 
an ideology of tutelage and paternalism. The progressive ideological rhetoric of the 
early nineteenth century wore off with the Indian rebellion of 1857 and the emer- 
gence of colonial nationalism. Colonial governors had always veered between lib- 
eralism on matters such as slavery and conservatism in regard to native rights. Now 
they became more conservative yet. A range of viceroys and proconsuls, notably 
Lord Curzon in India and Lord Milner in South Africa, enunciated an ideology 
of conservation, insisting on the importance of “natural leaders of the people” or 
the protection of the peasantry. Commercial people, lawyers, and the evolues of the 
towns were anathematized as greedy or “inauthentic.” British power aligned itself 
with princes, sultans, and chiefs in India, Malaya, and Africa, respectively, under 
the rubric of “indirect rule” A range of neo-conservative thinkers such as James 
Fitzjames Stephen and racial ideologues assailed the liberal principles of the early 
nineteenth century. Yet the liberals themselves were absorbed into the imperial 
consensus. John Stuart Mill, at least when interpreted by Europeans, seemed to deny 
representative government to “barbarians.” And it was, after all, the great liberal 
statesman W. E. Gladstone who occupied Egypt in 1882. 

The new conservatism of royal governors melded together with the interests of 
my second element, the settler colonies, during this period. Settlers wanted a free 
hand to deal with their own indigenous populations in the second half of the 
nineteenth century after their numbers had greatly increased by emigration. These 
emerging republican societies were yet more ruthless in depriving native com- 
munities of their lands, or racially segregating them into a tame labor force. The 
tacit deal can best be seen in South Africa after the South African War. The white 
settlers were left a free hand with which to deal with the black and Indian popula- 
tion. They accepted British suzerainty, and British mining and strategic interests 
in the Cape were protected through to the days of apartheid in the 1960s. Two 
elements of empire with very different ideologies achieved a tacit agreement which 
allowed empire to perpetuate itself. 
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An important aspect of the ideology of empire in the late nineteenth century 
that drew all its elements together was the notion of the “martial race.” This was 
an unsteady amalgam of contemporary race theory with the politics of “divide- 
and-rule.” Soldiers and statesmen lauded the supposed martial characteris- 
tics of the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Celtic races. This was turned to advantage 
when the Mother Country needed to draw on resources of manpower in the 
white dominions during the military conflicts of the later nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The idea of the martial race was especially cultivated in the 
Asian Empire. Here Muslims, Sikhs, tribal peoples from Burma, and even Dyaks 
from Malaya were recruited into the colonial armies and rewarded for their “ 
loyalty,” integrity, and physical strength. Other Asian citizens of the British 
Empire, particularly those among whom anti-colonial nationalism had taken 
root, were excluded from the armed forces because of their supposed “effemi- 
nacy.’ The same principles were applied in East and West Africa. These martial 
races were poured into the British war fronts during the First World War: into 
Iraq, Palestine, and France. 

Yet this very strengthening of the “new imperialism” between 1880 and 1920 
gave new cohesion and new organization to the forces of anti-colonialism.*° Not 
all liberals had become colonialists. The most revered British philosopher of the 
era, Herbert Spencer, was an anti-imperialist. He believed that imperialism “re- 
barbarised” advanced societies which should be made up of capitalist individualists. 
After the 1890s, socialists and communists began to actively contest “imperialist 
wars’ in Britain, as in most European countries. Asian and African nationalists 
looked on the rise of Japan with admiration. The early nineteenth-century model 
of liberal constitutionalism was widely abandoned. The Indian National Congress, 
founded in 1885, and the Egyptian political opposition both moved to a more 
intransigent and aggressive phase after 1900, partly as a result of the aggressive 
policies of British administrators. Cults of the resurgent motherland, movements to 
boycott Western goods, and terrorist movements sprang up in several parts of the 
British Empire. 

The most important opponent of the new imperialism, however, was Pan- 
Islamism, and this was pregnant for the future.’” Islamic purists had already begun 
to campaign against what they regarded as corrupt Muslim governments from the 
eighteenth century, first in Arabia and later in Egypt and India. Such movements 
began to take on an anti-Western form. In the 1820s, Indian Muslim purists fled 
to Afghanistan and tried to set up an Islamic Caliphate directed against the Sikh 
rulers of the Punjab. Some have noted the uncanny parallel between this and the 
later saga of Osama bin Laden in Afghanistan. By the late nineteenth century, 
Muslim leaders throughout the Islamic world, but especially in Egypt and India, 
were creating political movements that tried to rebuild the ancient unity of the 
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Islamic world and fend off Western cultural dominance. Most of today’s assertive 
Islamic movements trace their origins, not to the days of the Prophet, or to the 
Crusades, but to the later nineteenth century. Their ideologies of Shari’a-based law 
and Islamic brotherhood directly challenged the French, the Dutch, but above all 
the British Empire. 


III. The First Period of Decolonization, 1945-1955 


The final period I want to discuss is the first, and most important, period of de- 
colonization in the British Empire, which took place between 1945 and 1955.78 
Over these years, India, Burma, and Palestine became independent. British interests 
were driven from Egypt and neutralized in China. The Gold Coast, now Ghana, 
and other parts of West Africa saw a relaxation of colonial control, while the Mau 
Mau emergency in Kenya revealed the limits of British control in East Africa. The 
important point to make is that this retreat of empire was not pre-ordained in 
1945, either in its timing or in its form. Of course, the British economy was se- 
riously damaged by the Second World War and it was essential to retrieve man- 
power from overseas rather than squander it in colonial warfare. Yet in 1945, both 
Labour and Conservative members of Parliament believed that the empire would 
last for at least a generation. Moreover, Britain was in a much stronger position than 
France, Holland, or Belgium at the end of the war. All these powers fought military 
campaigns to hold their colonial possessions, which in the case of France lasted for 
another 15 years. So why did Britain, where the different elements of empire which 
had bonded and contended for so long to extend imperial rule, decolonize relatively 
quickly and with relatively little loss of blood and treasure to itself? Please note that 
I said “to itself? for British de-colonization was accompanied by massacres and civil 
wars in India-Pakistan, Israel, Kenya, Sudan, and Malaya, whose consequences re- 
sound across today’s world. Yet only a tiny number of white Britons perished in 
these great conflagrations.”? 

To try to explain this, I will return again to my four elements of empire. The 
answer lies in ideological as much as economic and political change. First, there 
is no doubt that the victory of the Labour Party and the ousting of Churchill in 
1945 was of great significance. The Labour politicians were liberal paternalists and 
not socialists. But they had fostered close ties with the moderate socialist politicians 
in India and West Africa, many of whom were, like them, products of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the London School of Economics. Many Labour Party politicians 
still believed that Burmese, Africans, and others needed British tutelage over 
decades. But they felt they could “do business” with these men. It was better to begin 
to devolve power to men such as Jawaharlal Nehru of India and Aung San of Burma 
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than risk a lurch toward communism or anti-Western nationalism. The vague idea 
of the Commonwealth under Britain’s moral leadership also soothed the pain of 
imperial loss.*° 

Equally important, the military-naval and royal governor complex that I have 
discussed throughout this paper began to discern empire as a dead weight in the 
new ideological battle with Soviet and Chinese communism. Though the old 
imperialism died hard, especially in the Conservative Party, military modernizers 
such as Lord Louis Mountbatten were proponents of de-colonization. What would 
now be important were nuclear capability, international naval and air power, the 
American alliance, and the support of pro-Western statesmen across the world. Old 
units such as the India or African armies, based on imperial provinces, were costly 
and redundant. If they were retained, they would have to spend most of their time 
and resources fighting national liberation movements and would therefore be una- 
vailable in the fight against communism. The white settler colonies, too, went their 
own way after 1942. Australia and New Zealand formed a new American alliance 
that was at least acceptable to the British. Troops from these countries did not fight 
in Britain’s few wars of decolonization: Malaya, Kenya, Cyprus, or Aden. Instead, 
they fought alongside the Americans in Vietnam and later Iraq and Afghanistan. 
The worldwide US anti-communist alliance replaced the British Empire as the ideo- 
logical lodestone of the old, conservative “white colonies.” As for my fourth element 
of empire, the protected indigenous monarchies, they simply appeared redundant 
in the new age of democratic rule, socialist modernization, and Islamic populism. 
The British simply abandoned the Asian princes and the chiefs of East and West 
Africa, though a few survived for reasons of local culture—in Malaya or Buganda, 
for instance. 

You will remember my metaphor of the British Empire as the real fascist state— 
the bundle of elements. Well, after 1945, the fasces did not break separately; they 
simply fell apart as the unity that they once represented became ideologically and 
economically redundant. Empire limped on for another decade or so, but there was 
little value in holding on to the remaining colonies. Indeed, they became a drain on 
domestic resources at a time when the United Kingdom needed to compete with 
the revived countries of the European Economic Community. 


Legacies 
Yet the legacy of the British Empire remains with us. It is seen partly in great ec- 
onomic disparities across the world. At one extreme, there were the prosperous 


colonies of white settlement, now the dominions of Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and by a long stretch of the historical memory, the United States. At the 
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other extreme are the poor countries of Africa and the parts of the Indian sub- 
continent which have so far failed to register its economic boom: Bangladesh, the 
state of Bihar, the northwest territories of Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Nepal. More 
important, perhaps, is the legacy of ideas. On the one side, we see the echoes of 
ideas of reform, tutelage, and the fostering of “democracy,” which inspired liberal 
imperialism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries apparent in the thought of 
Bush and Blair. On the other hand, there are the ideas of violent nationalism and 
separatism, of Islamic, Hindu, or Buddhist revivalism, which emerged quite late 
in the history of the British Empire and now struggle against American or wider 
Western hegemony. The idea of imperial dominion created innumerable forms of 
elite and popular mobilization that tore apart the accommodative ideologies and 
social formations that had characterized the older imperial structures that you 
have heard about in earlier lectures in this series (and in the previous parts of this 
volume). It was the experience of empire and of modern political mobilizations 
that drew more sharply the distinction between Sunni and Shi'a, between Hindu 
and Muslim, between Malay and Chinese, between Hausa and Ibo. Some indige- 
nous idealists now argue for a return to the supposedly unbounded “neighborli- 
ness” of former times. But this is futile. Supposedly authentic communities of the 
ancient empire and the pre-colonial era had generated their own distinct forms 
of oppression. There was no pre-colonial harmony. What is certain, however, is 
that the casual use of armed force—even when supported by a new imperialism 
of “democracy”—as we have seen it deployed in Iraq, Lebanon, Afghanistan, or 
in the frontier territories of Malaysia, Burma, Pakistan, and Ghana, will not re- 
solve these complex claims to rights and political identity. They will only serve 
to deepen and perpetuate the more malign aspects of the legacy of the once great 
empire “on which the sun never set?” 
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unravelling of the British order in Asia. Further “international context” of the end of the British 
Empire is offered by Ward, in chapter 42 of this volume analyzing the process of decolonization, 
and Preston, in chapter 43 discussing the US take-over from Britain. 
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An Imperial Nation-State 


France and Its Empires 


David Todd 


Few modern European states have aspired to empire as consistently as France. From 
the unsuccessful candidacy of Francois I for the crown of Holy Roman Emperor 
in 1519, to the conquest of a vast colonial demesne by France's republican regime 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, its governing elite never ceased to be- 
lieve in France's imperial calling. France was a major participant in European co- 
lonial expansion after 1500 and often the main adversary of the age’s dominant 
global empire: the Habsburg Empire, from the election of Charles Quint—instead 
of Francois—as Holy Roman emperor until the eighteenth century; and the British 
Empire, from the Seven Years’ War of 1756-1763 to the partition of Africa on the 
eve of World War I. France's belief in its universalist mission persists to this day, 
as exemplified by the preservation of French sovereignty over remnants of earlier 
imperial efforts in the Americas (Guyana, Martinique, Guadeloupe), the Indian 
Ocean (Réunion, and Mayotte, which became France’s 101st department on March 
31, 2011) and Australasia (New Caledonia, French Polynesia). It is even possible 
to interpret France's leading part in the process of European integration since the 
1950s as the latest manifestation of a long tradition of projecting French influence 
beyond national borders and of increasing French global power through complex 
mechanisms of collaboration with allies or auxiliaries. 

The results of France’s sustained efforts at empire-building may appear, at first 
sight, limited or short-lived. Unlike Spain, Britain, or the United States, France 
never came close to enjoying the status of global hegemonic power. Unlike China, 
the Ottoman Empire, or Russia, it achieved regional hegemony—over continental 
Europe—only for brief spells, most notably under Louis XIV at the end of the 
seventeenth century and under Napoleon at the turn of the nineteenth. Frequent 
disappointments, combined with the discomfort engendered by the high level of 
violence and oppression that accompanied France's imperial ventures, leave little 
room for patriotic nostalgia. This perhaps explains why many French historians 
still treat France’s attempts at empire-building as peripheral events or aberrant 
deviations from France’s destiny as a unitary and homogenous nation-state. 

But in recent decades, Anglophone and a growing number of French historians 
have persuasively challenged the notion that the French nation-state was exclusively 
or chiefly the product of domestic events and forces. On the one hand, sociologists 
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and historians of international relations have increasingly analyzed the making of 
the nation-state in France as a means of increasing the mobilization of resources in 
the face of growing military and economic competition between European powers, 
in Europe and overseas: in this view, even the French Revolution of 1789—the 
foundational moment in the history of the French nation-state—was to a large ex- 
tent a response to the rise of British power overseas and new rivals (Prussia, Russia) 
on the European continent. On the other hand, intellectual and political historians 
have become more sensitive to the role played by empire-building in successive 
attempts by the French state to preserve domestic stability: the solidity of the ab- 
solutist monarchy after 1650, of the Napoleonic regime after 1800, and of the Third 
Republic after 1870 all coincided with a new wave of imperial expansion. Some 
historians have also called into question the leading role traditionally attributed to 
the central state in French imperial ventures. From the seventeenth century onward, 
merchants in Atlantic and Mediterranean port cities, buccaneers in the Caribbean, 
Huguenot financiers, and later industrialists often took the early initiatives that led 
to the creation of new French possessions overseas. After 1800, soldiers, sailors, and 
missionaries frequently undertook territorial and spiritual conquests in defiance of 
official instructions.' It was largely to satisfy these expansionist interest groups that 
the French state engaged, repeatedly, in empire-building. 

While historians of France have become more aware of its imperial dimensions, 
historians of empire have reappraised the significance of the French contribution 
to the gradual reinvention of European imperialism, from the collapse of mercan- 
tilist empires in the Americas between 1750 and 1820 to the age of high impe- 
rialism and colonial scrambles in Africa and Asia between 1880 and 1914. This 
contribution was cultural and ideological, with the vigorous affirmation of the 
superiority of European civilization, of which France was allegedly the finest rep- 
resentative: paradoxically rooted in the universalism of the Enlightenment, the 
mission civilisatrice (civilizing mission) served as the main justification for all 
modern European imperialisms. It was also economic and scientific, as with the 
early experiments with the liberalization of colonial trade or the development of an 
empire-wide network of scientific exchanges in the late eighteenth century. And it 
was political and military, with the invention of new forms of collaboration, with 
indigenous populations or rival European powers, and of a new type of colonial 
proconsul, bent on social engineering, under Napoleon. 

France’s imperial inventiveness after 1750 resulted from a growing chasm be- 
tween its ambitions and actual means. Imperial challengers tend to be more alert 
than dominant empires to the possibilities of new instruments of conquest and 
methods of governance. Moreover, each imperial setback left France’s power base, 
the European métropole, essentially intact and therefore offered an opportunity to 
experiment with a new approach. The disastrous outcome of the Seven Years’ War 
in 1763, the collapse of Napoleon’s empire in 1814-1815, and the military defeats 
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that brought down the regime of Napoleon III between 1867 and 1870 were each 
followed by a partial or complete reinvention of the French empire. This chapter 
will successively consider the four main phases of French imperialism, or French 
empires: the Bourbon empire until 1789; the Revolutionary-Napoleonic empire of 
1789-1815; France’s economic and cultural informal empire of the mid-nineteenth 
century; and the new republican territorial empire after 1870. 

The chasm between France's imperial ambitions and actual capacity to project 
power is also the root of a common misconception about French imperialism: 
its supposed rigid adhesion to a monolithic replication, beyond national borders, 
of the policies of centralization and administrative uniformity pursued in metro- 
politan France, or what might be described as colonial absolutism or Jacobinism. 
Until recently, many historians tended to accept at face value the claims put forward 
by successive French regimes that imperial conquests were not mere colonies but 
extensions of metropolitan France: new provinces under the Ancien Régime, new 
départements during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars and later in Algeria, 
or at least territories, in North America or Sub-Saharan Africa, whose populations 
were destined to become full members of the French national community once the 
process of “francization” or “assimilation” was completed. Many contemporaries 
sincerely believed in such ideals, and the rhetoric of assimilation helped to mobi- 
lize metropolitan resources toward imperial expansion. But on the ground, lim- 
ited resources implied an extreme pragmatism: French empires were mostly motley 
collections of territories, where local political, social, and economic circumstances 
determined the course of events to a far greater extent than decrees from Paris. 

A salient example of the weakness of official centralization was the strong French 
propensity to seek and cultivate alliances, often on a basis of equality, with non- 
ethnically French colonial populations. For over a century, good relations with in- 
digenous tribes helped the French make up for their low numbers and resist British 
expansion in North America. The French revolutionary regime only succeeded in 
repelling invaders in the West Indies and conquering half of Europe thanks to 
the fabrication of new types of collaborators: emancipated black slaves in Saint- 
Domingue and foreign Jacobins in France’s sister republics. Napoleon's decision to 
rescind the abolition of slavery in 1802 and his increasing disregard for the polit- 
ical and material interests of France’s satellite states after 1805 played a decisive role 
in the demise of Napoleonic rule in overseas colonies and Continental Europe. As 
much as the official universalism of France's successive empires, in its Catholic or 
republican incarnations, this high level of collaboration with colonial populations 
helps to explain the slightly greater level of racial fluidity in the French than in the 
British and other modern European empires. But when collaborators were not 
necessary, as in Algeria, where European settlers made up 15 percent of the pop- 
ulation, racial discrimination became as entrenched as in the rest of the European 
colonial world. 

Perhaps the least trumpeted form of imperial collaboration practiced by France 
was the global partnership gradually forged with Britain after 1815. Anglo-French 
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rivalry remained a major feature of European colonial expansion in the nine- 
teenth century, but it became increasingly emulative and cooperative. France and 
Britain waged many imperial wars after 1815, but never against each other and 
often—against the Ottoman Empire, Argentina, Mexico, Russia, China, and finally 
Germany in 1914—as allies. Competition still occasionally erupted into crises, for 
example over Egypt in 1840 and 1882. Such rivalry culminated with the clash of 
Fashoda in 1898, which seemed to bring the French and British empires to the brink 
ofa global military conflict. But these crises originated in French aspirations to alter 
the terms of this informal alliance rather than in an earnest desire to defy Britain’s 
superiority overseas, and always ended with a diplomatic retreat and recognition by 
France of its junior status in the Anglo-French global condominium. The long-term 
trend of Anglo-French imperial relations in the nineteenth century remains best 
described by the notion of Entente Cordiale, a phrase coined in the 1820s and which 
gained wider usage in the wake of the agreement that settled outstanding colonial 
disputes between the two countries in 1904. Contemporary outbursts of rhetorical 
Anglophobia mostly served to conceal the frequent function of the French empire 
as an auxiliary ofits British rival. 

This critique of rhetorical appearances is not intended to dismiss the impor- 
tance of ideas in the history of French empires. On the contrary, French ideas about 
empire made several decisive contributions to the development of European im- 
perialism. The high concentration of Orientalist erudition in Paris and the global 
curiosity of the French Enlightenment were major factors behind the military and 
scientific expedition of Egypt in 1798, the first self-proclaimed Western attempt 
to regenerate an allegedly decadent Eastern society. The various strands of posi- 
tivism, which dominated French intellectual life in the nineteenth century, from 
the global industrializing fervor of Henri de Saint-Simon and his disciples to the 
pseudo-scientific demonstrations, by the philologist Ernest Renan and others, of 
the superiority of European races or culture, cultivated the sense of a European or 
Western mission to bring material and moral improvement to the rest of the world. 
Combined with the emancipatory universalism of French republicanism, these 
ideas helped to fashion what became the mission civilisatrice after 1870, or what 
Jules Ferry (premier in 1880-1881 and 1883-1885) described as a “duty to civilize 
inferior races.” 

The irony of the patrie of civilization, the rights of man, and democracy pro- 
viding high-minded justifications for the exploitation of other nations was not al- 
ways lost on contemporaries. From Denis Diderot’s condemnation of European 
greed and ruthlessness in the Histoire des deux Indes at the end of the eighteenth 
century, to the indignation of radical republicans after Ferry’s speech of 1885, to 
the hostility of communist intellectuals to capitalist imperialism in the twentieth 
century, France was also home to a vibrant tradition of anti-colonial ideas. Nor was 
this irony lost on colonized populations. It is likely that the tension between the 
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emancipatory rhetoric of French imperialism and the practical prevalence of dis- 
crimination and humiliation helped to nurture some of the most radical critiques 
of foreign domination, from Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s Address to the German Nation 
(1808) to Frantz Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth (1961), and some of the most 
violent and successful revolts against colonial rule, from the Haitian Revolution of 
1791-1804 to the Indochinese and Algerian wars of independence of 1946-1962. 
The high level of bitterness and violence of French decolonization was rooted, in 
part, in the frustrations engendered by the false promise of assimilation. 


The Bourbon Empire 


Of all the Atlantic states of early modern Europe, France seemed to possess the 
best assets to build a global empire. It was the most populous, with 15-25 mil- 
lion inhabitants, while Spain and Britain counted less than 10 million each, and 
Portugal and the United Provinces approximately one million. It had a relatively 
well-organized state and a prosperous agricultural and manufacturing base. Like 
the Iberian powers, it combined strong ties to the commercial empires of Italian 
city-states with numerous ports on its large Atlantic coastline, which should have 
facilitated the transfer of the technologies and skills required for westward over- 
seas expansion. Yet France only succeeded in founding permanent colonies after 
the other Atlantic states, and although it became a major colonial power, it never 
achieved the sort of global dominance successively enjoyed by Portugal, Spain, 
Holland, and Britain. 

In addition to political contingency, two long-term constraints help to explain 
the mediocre results of French efforts at empire-building before 1750. First comes 
the weakness of France’s northeastern border, devoid of natural protections and the 
focus of French geopolitical anxieties after the rise of the Habsburgs, often at the 
expense of overseas expansion: France only sporadically—in the 1660s, 1760s, and 
1850s—made the financial effort required to compete with other global maritime 
powers. The second constraint was the low level of metropolitan emigration to the 
colonies: less than 100,000 individuals between 1500 and 1760, against approxi- 
mately 750,000 British, 700,000 Spanish, and 500,000 Portuguese emigrants over 
the same period. French emigration overseas remained minimal in the nineteenth 
century, and historians sometimes attributed these low numbers to a lack of co- 
lonial entrepreneurship inherent in the French national character. But the strange 
decline of metropolitan demographic growth after 1800, which turned into quasi 
stagnation after 1870, provides a more satisfactory explanation for the modern era. 
For the previous centuries, the lack of attractive settlement colonies has often been 
mentioned, although France's former North American demesne would prove pop- 
ular with American and British settlers after 1800. Other possible causes include 
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the more secure land tenure conditions enjoyed by French farmers by compar- 
ison with their Iberian and British counterparts, and a ban on settlement by non- 
Catholics, which precluded Huguenots from playing a part comparable to Puritans 
in British North America. Whatever its multiple causes, this lack of colonial man- 
power explains many of the singular features of the Bourbon Empire, such as its ex- 
treme reliance on local collaborators in North America and India, and on slaves and 
their descendants in the Caribbean. 

When such constraints are taken into consideration, French imperial achieve- 
ments under the Bourbons appear more impressive. Early attempts to found settle- 
ments in Brazil and Florida, in the mid-sixteenth century, foundered as a result of 
infighting between Protestants and Catholics and of the Spanish and Portuguese 
determination to preserve their duopoly in the New World. The end of the reli- 
gious civil wars in 1598 and the decline of the Habsburg threat consecutive to the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) made a more sustained effort possible. Building on 
the seasonal presence of French fishermen, permanent settlements were founded 
in Canada near the mouth of the St. Lawrence River (Quebec, 1608) and in Acadia 
(Port Royal, 1610). An agricultural colony slowly grew in the St. Lawrence Valley, 
while the development of the fur trade helped to give credence to the proclamation 
of French sovereignty over the entire Mississippi Valley, from the Great Lakes to 
the river's mouth (upper and lower Louisiana), in 1682. As part of their efforts to 
disrupt communications between Spain and its American colonies, the French also 
founded permanent settlements in Guadeloupe (1635), Martinique (1639), sev- 
eral smaller windward Caribbean islands, and, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
Cayenne (Guyane) on the South American continent in the 1660s. A buccaneers’ 
settlement on the western third of the island of Hispaniola gradually placed it- 
self under French protection, and Spain recognized French sovereignty over this 
colony, Saint-Domingue, at the treaty of Ryswick in 1697. Comptoirs (trading posts) 
were also established for the slave trade, between 1640 and 1670, in Senegambia 
and the Ivory Coast. Meanwhile, a French Compagnie des Indes Orientales, founded 
in 1664, made substantial inroads against English and Dutch competition in the 
Indian Ocean. Although it failed to establish a colony in Madagascar, it founded 
permanent settlements in the Mascarene islands of Bourbon (Réunion) and France 
(Mauritius) and prosperous comptoirs in Chandernagore and Pondicherry in the 
1670s. 

Jean-Baptiste Colbert, the main minister of Louis XIV from 1661 to 1683, sought 
to rationalize the administration of these diverse colonies and encourage their com- 
mercial development along mercantilist lines. The concentration of civilian and mil- 
itary powers in the hands of, respectively, intendants and gouverneurs mirrored the 
absolutist royalisation of metropolitan administration, while stringent regulations 
of colonial trade, reorganized as the Exclusif legislation in 1717 and 1727, reserved 
imports and exports for metropolitan France. Perhaps the most spectacular affirm- 
ation of centralizing aspirations was the adoption of the Coutume de Paris, the legal 
system prevailing in Northern France, in all French colonies. Having contributed 
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to more than half of its original capital, the state also exercised tighter control over 
the East India Company than in the United Provinces or Britain. But recent re- 
search has called into question the actual impact of Versailles’ writ on the develop- 
ment of French colonies. Most French colonial ventures were the product of private 
initiatives and retained privileged relations with specific seaports: La Rochelle for 
Canada, Nantes and Bordeaux for the Caribbean, Saint-Malo and Lorient for East 
Indian possessions. The handful of commis (10 in 1762) of the Bureau des colonies 
at the ministry of the Marine often issued the same instructions again and again, 
and ultimately in vain. Poor communications, especially in times of war, further 
loosened the grip of central administration. As for the apparent stringency of com- 
mercial Colbertism, smuggling, especially in the Caribbean, was probably as exten- 
sive as official trade with the métropole. In the words of two specialists, the Bourbon 
state was often not so much governing as “chasing” an “elusive” overseas empire.* 

Moreover, a tension persisted between the vast underpopulated colonies of 
the temperate North American continent—less than 100,000 French settlers over 
5,000,000 square kilometers by the mid-eighteenth century—and the smaller but 
thriving tropical islands of the Caribbean. Colbert’s encouragement of intermar- 
riage with indigenous North Americans to remedy the lack of European women 
and the automatic granting of French nationality to all indigenous converts to 
Catholicism did not yield the hoped-for results. Children of mostly illegitimate 
mixed unions often opted to join Indian rather than French colonial society and 
conversions, despite the sustained efforts of Jesuit missionaries, often proved su- 
perficial. One area of success, despite several difficult wars against the Iroquois 
Confederacy, was the forging of solid alliances with the majority of Indian tribes 
against a common enemy: the much more numerous, land-grabbing British settlers 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Holding in check British expansion soon became the 
main purpose of New France.° By contrast, the introduction of sugar-cane culti- 
vation in the 1650s and the rapid growth of slave plantations turned Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, and later Saint-Domingue into extremely valuable commercial assets. 
East of the Cape of Good Hope, French commercial activities also grew faster than 
British or Dutch trade, while the military alliances forged by the Marquis Dupleix, 
governor-general of French establishments in India from 1742 to 1754, with Indian 
principalities seemed to pose an existential threat to British settlements.° 

Although alliances with indigenous powers partly made up for the small num- 
bers of colonizers on land, naval inferiority rendered the Bourbon empire extremely 
vulnerable to British ambitions. The War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1713) 
resulted in the loss of Acadia and the Hudson Bay to Britain. An Anglo-French 
diplomatic rapprochement after 1716 facilitated the growth of French overseas 
trade, while French victories in India compensated for defeats in America during 
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the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748). But the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
1763), which really started with a British attempt to break through the chain of 
French forts in the Appalachians in 1755, resulted in unmitigated global disaster. 
Unable to obtain a decisive success over Prussia in Europe, France saw Britain cap- 
ture Martinique, Guadeloupe, Canada, and all its settlements in India and Africa. 
This proved a turning point in the history of French and European imperialism. 
The defeats of the French and Bengalese at Plassey (1757) and the French and 
Amerindians at the Plains of Abraham (1759) to smaller British forces (though with 
a larger proportion of regular European troops) demonstrated the limits of France's 
strategy of indirect territorial dominance based on local alliances. Many military 
historians have stressed the role of contingency and more decisive British leader- 
ship in the outcome of the war, especially in North America. But the French enjoyed 
more than their share of military fortuna in the 1740s and in the initial stage of 
the Seven Years’ War. Ultimately, the victory of Britain’s more intensive imperial 
strategy over France’s more scattered efforts appears a logical outcome.” 

Instead of smothering French imperial ambitions, the humiliation of the Seven 
Years’ War increased awareness of the political and economic significance of over- 
seas expansion. Three decades of intense debates and original initiatives to restore 
France’s status as a global power ensued. Convinced that British hegemony posed an 
existential threat to the European balance of power, the Duc de Choiseul, the main 
minister of Louis XV from 1758 to 1770, eschewed ambitious territorial projects 
but placed a new emphasis on economic exploitation and mobilized unprecedented 
resources to reassert French power overseas. At the 1763 peace of Paris, he ceded all 
French possessions east of the Mississippi to Britain in order to recover the island 
of Guadeloupe, considered by French negotiators as a more valuable commercial 
asset. He also obtained the return under French rule of Martinique and five Indian 
comptoirs. As a compensation for Spain’s loss of Florida to Britain and in the hope 
that a complete French withdrawal from North America would nurture ideas of 
independence among British settlers, a secret clause provided for the handover of 
Lower Louisiana to France’ Iberian ally. 

The reformist policies adopted after the Seven Years’ War grew out of the increas- 
ingly symbiotic relationship between Enlightenment science and French ambitions 
overseas. Parisian scientific institutions such as the Jardin du Roi, whose curator 
was the Comte de Buffon, the author of a monumental and global Histoire naturelle 
(1749-1788), became central hubs of what some historians have dubbed the “co- 
lonial machine” of French science. They dominated European scientific debates 
and facilitated the circulation of botanical and other types of scientific knowledge 
between French colonies. Between 1766 and 1769, the sailor Louis-Antoine de 
Bougainville completed the first avowedly scientific circumnavigation of the globe, 
with several naturalists and geographers aboard. Advocates of the new economic 
science of Physiocracy, anticipating Adam Smith, criticized the alleged advantages 
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of slave labor and mercantilist regulations and recommended the adoption of a 
more liberal approach to the economic management of colonies.® All these ideas 
prefigured the shift from predatory to developmental imperialism in the nineteenth 
century. They were popularized by the Histoire des deux Indes, a collective work ed- 
ited by the Abbé Raynal, which offered the first comprehensive and critical account 
of European efforts at empire-building overseas since the fifteenth century. Its five 
volumes became one of the age’s political best-sellers, with no less than 30 editions 
between 1772 and 1787. 

In tune with these aspirations to enlightened reform, restrictions on colonial 
trade were relaxed, with the Exclusif mitigé of 1767, confirmed in 1784, for trade with 
formal colonies, and the abolition of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales’ monopoly 
on trade east of the Cape of Good Hope in 1769. These reforms contributed to an 
unprecedented boom in French colonial trade, especially with the West Indies: de- 
spite the loss of Canada and Louisiana, imports from French colonies in America 
more than trebled between 1755 and 1790, helping France to supersede Britain as 
the main re-exporter of tropical goods to the rest of Europe.” The principal source 
of this exponential growth was the progress of cultivation in Saint-Domingue, the 
“Pearl of the Antilles.” By 1790, the colony yielded two-fifths of the sugar and over 
half of the coffee produced in the New World. Le Cap Francais, the colony’s main 
city, was larger than Philadelphia or New York, and enjoyed a vibrant cultural and 
scientific life. The less enlightened side of this prosperity was the equally rapid 
growth of French slavery. Yearly imports of African slaves in the French Caribbean 
rose from about 15,000 around 1750 to nearly 50,000 around 1790.'° After the 
breakup of the British Empire following American independence in 1783, France 
became, with 800,000 slaves, the largest slave-owning colonial power.!! 

Several initiatives sought to mitigate the loss of North America. These included 
an ambitious but ultimately disastrous attempt to transform Guyana into a colony 
of predominantly European settlement. Nearly 15,000 settlers, the majority from 
Alsace and the Rhineland, and more than the total of French emigrants to Canada 
in acentury and a half, embarked for the South American colony in 1763-1764. But 
natural conditions made Guyana particularly ill-suited to such a large influx. Two- 
thirds of the would-be settlers perished in just a few months, and most survivors 
returned to Europe.'” The French monarchy also sought to revive the family com- 
pact with the Spanish Bourbons in the hope of obtaining preferential access for 
French goods in Spain’s vast American empire, but with limited results. A consid- 
erable financial effort to increase the size and efficiency of the French navy proved 
more successful. After France joined the side of the insurgents during the War of 
American Independence in 1778, its strengthened navy played a decisive role in the 
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Franco-American victory over the British Empire. The confirmation of American 
independence at the 1783 treaty of Versailles erased the affront of the Seven Years’ 
War and seemed to avert the threat of British global hegemony. But the outbreak 
of the French Revolution brought about the downfall of the resurrected Bourbon 
Empire as well as the monarchy. 


The Revolutionary-Napoleonic Empire 


The Revolution of 1789 was partly a consequence of the Bourbons’ imperial ambi- 
tions. Not only did the costs of naval warfare debilitate the monarchy’s finances, 
forcing Louis XVI to convene the Estates General, but the liberal and egalitarian 
ideals of France's revolutionaries also owed a great deal to the emergence and rapid 
circulation of radical ideas throughout the Atlantic World, not least to the example 
set by the republican United States of America. French revolutionaries were reluc- 
tant to implement the principles proclaimed in 1789 to France’s colonies because 
they wished to preserve their formidable prosperity. But the Revolution ultimately 
proved incompatible with the survival of the old colonial order. Revolutionary 
ideals contributed to the outbreak of the Haitian Revolution, the first and only 
successful slave rebellion in modern history, which brought about the downfall of 
France's Atlantic Empire. However, revolutionary ideals also served to inspire new 
projects of an enlightened and civilizing empire, an aspiration imperfectly fulfilled 
by the Napoleonic adventure. 

Revolutionary assemblies initially took only very modest steps toward the im- 
plementation of the rights of man in slave colonies. Effective lobbying by French 
planters thwarted attempts to grant equal civil and political rights to the libres de 
couleurs, the free population of slave descent, until 1792. But political agitation 
in the colonies, especially in Saint-Domingue, soon rendered the decrees from 
Paris irrelevant. While disputes between royalists and radicals and between whites 
and libres de couleurs undermined the unity of the free population, a slave revolt 
broke out in Saint-Domingue on August 16, 1791. After 1792, chaos in the colony 
was compounded by Spanish and British military interventions. The loss of the 
Pearl of the Antilles, to Britain or the black insurgents, seemed imminent. These 
circumstances led the embattled representatives of the métropole to abolish slavery 
on the island on August 29, 1793, a decision confirmed and extended to other French 
colonies by the republican Convention six months later. Toussaint Louverture, one 
of the black insurgents’ generals, gradually emerged as the colony’s commander-in- 
chief and repelled Spanish and British forces. In addition to the influence of revolu- 
tionary ideas, at least two other factors facilitated the extraordinary success of the 
slave insurrection: first, some unusual demographics that weakened a slave order 
based on racial discrimination, with libres de couleur making up 50 percent of the 
free population, and slaves—often recently arrived from Africa—making up 90 per- 
cent of the overall population (against, respectively, 30 percent and 80 percent in 
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Martinique); and the disruption of naval communications with the métropole, as a 
result of war with Britain, which prevented Paris from reasserting control over the 
colony.!$ 

Although imposed by circumstances rather than moral conviction, the emanci- 
pation of French slaves enabled revolutionary France to score significant successes 
against Britain overseas. In Saint-Domingue, Louverture’s army of black citizen- 
soldiers inflicted heavy losses on the British expeditionary force, while emancipated 
slaves helped the French regain control over Guadeloupe and turn the island into a 
major base for privateering directed at British trade. A parallel can be drawn with the 
course of revolutionary wars in Europe: as in the Caribbean, collaboration inspired 
by the promise of political and civil emancipation played an important part in the 
overturning of initial military setbacks and facilitated the expansion of French rule 
across Western Europe. Between 1794 and 1798, revolutionary France conquered the 
Austrian Low Countries (modern Belgium), the United Provinces, the Rhineland, 
Switzerland and the Italian Peninsula. Territories west of the Rhine and the Alps 
were annexed to France as départements réunis, while friendly republican regimes 
were established in the others: the Batavian, Helvetic, Cisalpine, Ligurian, Roman, 
and Parthenopean Republics. Historians have shown that French direct or indirect 
rule was by and large unpopular, especially in rural areas. Yet it commanded a sig- 
nificant level of support among the urban middle class, poised to benefit most from 
revolutionary reforms. These Jacobin collaborators formed the backbone of local ad- 
ministration and considerably reduced the costs of revolutionary expansion. 

Domestic divisions in the face of troublesome radical and royalist oppositions 
hampered the management of this fledging empire until Napoleon Bonaparte 
seized power in 1799. Bonaparte’s rise was closely linked to the Revolution’s empire- 
building efforts. His brilliant conquest of Italy in 1796 and, despite its ultimate 
failure, the 1798 expedition to Egypt established his reputation as a conqueror 
of genius. The Egyptian expedition aimed at dealing an indirect blow to Britain’s 
commercial and colonial interests in the eastern Mediterranean. But it remained 
grounded in the Revolution’s messianic élan, combined with a desire to bring the 
benefits of regenerated French civilization to a supposedly stagnant East. Having 
to repel several British and Turkish attacks and with only a loose grip over the 
country, the French did not implement any significant reform before the remnants 
of the expeditionary force surrendered in 1801. But the relatively easy toppling of 
the Mamluk regime of Ottoman Egypt and the work conducted by the nearly 200 
scientists and Orientalists who accompanied the expedition, publicized in a monu- 
mental Description de Egypte (1809-1828), nurtured European dreams of political 
and moral conquests in the East.'4 

Napoleon's military successes as first consul and emperor of the French after 1804 
enabled him to extend French continental supremacy from Lisbon to Moscow. 
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Napoleonic military might continued to rely on collaboration: until 1812, between 
60 and 65 percent of the soldiers in the 500,000 to 600,000 strong Grande Armée 
were drawn from the départements réunis or satellite countries. But Napoleon's 
increasing reliance on conservative forces and authoritarian methods of govern- 
ance eventually squandered the Revolution’s imperial legacy. Taking advantage of 
the brief Peace of Amiens with Britain in 1802, he launched an expedition to reas- 
sert metropolitan authority over Saint-Domingue, while the law of May 20, 1802, 
authorized the resumption of the African slave trade and permitted the restoration 
of slavery in French colonies. Louverture was removed from power and deported 
to France. As a result of black armed resistance, yellow fever, and the renewal of 
maritime war with Britain in 1803, the Saint-Domingue expedition ended in dis- 
aster: France lost 30,000 soldiers and the insurgents proclaimed the independence 
of Haiti on January 1, 1804. On October 21, 1805, the crushing naval defeat of the 
French and their Spanish allies at Trafalgar confirmed British maritime supremacy 
and sealed the fate of Napoleon’s imperial project overseas. By 1811, France had lost 
all its overseas colonies and those of its Dutch allies to Britain.'° 

Trafalgar also spelled doom for Napoleon's continental empire, although France's 
powerful and experienced army staved off its eventual collapse by nearly 10 years. 
In response to Britain's maritime supremacy, Napoleon imagined a “continental 
blockade” of the British Isles, in reality a continent-wide ban on imports from 
Britain designed to ruin British trade and industry. This ambitious project set 
France’s management of its empire on a disastrous course.'° The decline of foreign 
trade, the sharp increase in the price of imported goods, and the growing fiscal 
tribute exacted from satellite and allied states annihilated the remnants of good will 
toward French rule. New annexations of coastal territories (Holland, Hamburg) 
to enforce the blockade proved extremely unpopular. An intervention to capture 
Spanish and Portuguese ports in 1808 resulted in the independence, under British 
tutelage, of Iberian colonies in the Americas, and the bogging down of a large 
army in an interminable war against British and irregular Spanish forces. Brilliant 
victories over Austria, Prussia, and Russia in Central Europe (Austerlitz, Iena, 
Friedland, Wagram) proved of limited long-term strategic value. The rapidity with 
which the Napoleonic system collapsed between 1812 and 1814 demonstrated the 
fragility of an empire increasingly based on fiscal predation and military coercion. 
After the Russian campaign—another invasion intended to strengthen the anti- 
British blockade—turned into a debacle in the winter of 1812-1813, all its allies 
deserted France, and Napoleon was forced to abdicate in April 1814. The defeat of 
Waterloo in 1815 put a prompt end to his return to power during the Hundred Days 
and confirmed the limits of purely French military power. 

In one respect, however, the Napoleonic Empire remained true to its revo- 
lutionary origins: its determination, rooted in the Enlightenment, to refashion 
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legislation and administration along rational lines. The Napoleonic Code confirmed 
the abolition of feudal distinctions between citizens and guaranteed individual 
property rights. The number of administrators in the capital rose from 600 in the 
1780s to 2,500 in 1815. Fiscal extraction under Napoleon and successor regimes 
was not significantly higher than at the end of the Old Regime, hovering just under 
10 percent of the national income between 1800 and 1870. But greater efficiency, 
thanks to the abolition of tax farms and venal offices and the creation of new institu- 
tional mechanisms that increased consent (land survey, representative assemblies), 
enabled the modern French state to borrow on a wider scale and at a lower cost 
than its early modern predecessor. From an imperial perspective, another impor- 
tant legacy of the Napoleonic era was the regime’s sustained efforts to export legal, 
administrative, and fiscal rationalization to occupied Europe. The forceful transfor- 
mation of alien societies by omnipotent governors foreshadowed one of the main 
goals of European imperialism in the later nineteenth century. The arrogance of 
Napoleonic administrators, who described themselves in quasi-ethnic terms as the 
bearers of civilization to culturally inferior populations, also anticipated the institu- 
tional racism of later European colonial empires.'” 


France’s Informal Empire in the Nineteenth Century 


In the aftermath of the Napoleonic experiment and despite the recovery of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Guyana, Bourbon, and its comptoirs of Senegambia and India at the 
Congress of Vienna, the French Empire shrunk to its smallest territorial extent since 
the early seventeenth century. As a result, historians of French imperialism have often 
treated the years 1815-1880 as a mere interregnum before the resurgence of large- 
scale territorial expansion at the end of the nineteenth century. But such a view is 
grounded in a narrow conception of empire as formal dominion over foreign territo- 
ries, called into question more than 60 years ago by historians of the British Empire, 
who have paid due attention to the informal dimension of imperial power, by com- 
mercial and financial means, in the modern era. The paradigm of informal empire is 
applicable to French imperialism after 1815, although the global projection of French 
informal power—in Latin America, the Arab world, and Africa—was cultural as well 
as economic. '8 

The Bourbon Restoration (1814-1830) witnessed an aggressive reassertion of 
mercantilist principles. In the 1820s, France became the second-largest slave-trading 
nation after Portugal, and its plantation islands partly recovered their former 
prosperity.!? But the period also demonstrated the limits of a mercantilist stra- 
tegy after the revolutionary transformations of the Atlantic World since 1770. 
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The plantation islands could only sustain Cuban and Brazilian competition thanks 
to costly protective tariffs. Attempts to reassert French sovereignty over Saint- 
Domingue floundered, and France eventually recognized Haiti’s independence 
in 1825. These disappointments led the restored monarchy to envisage subtler 
methods of promoting French interests in the Americas, including the establish- 
ment of French “suzerainty” over Haiti, or the transformation of Spain’s ex-colonies 
into new monarchies ruled by friendly Bourbon princes. These projects were un- 
successful, but the weakening of the Ottoman Empire offered new possibilities of 
imperial expansion in the Mediterranean. After joining Britain and Russia in a 
brief war to impose the recognition of Greek independence on the Sublime Porte in 
1827-1828, France cultivated its alliance with Muhammad Ali, the ruler of the au- 
tonomous Ottoman province of Egypt, and, seizing as a pretext the alleged humil- 
iation of a French diplomat, launched an expedition to gain control of the Turkish 
Regency of Algiers in 1830. 

France’s new possessions in North Africa became the main focus ofan intense de- 
bate about colonial expansion under the liberal July Monarchy (1830-1848). From 
Diderot until Benjamin Constant, French liberal thinkers had often condemned 
colonial undertakings on moral and economic grounds. While they remained crit- 
ical of slavery and mercantilist regulations, liberals after 1830 gradually reconciled 
themselves with empire-building. Francois Guizot, a leading intellectual and poli- 
tician, advocated a limited occupation of the Algerian coast and the acquisition of 
points dappui (support stations) throughout the world to foster the spread of French 
trade and civilization. Once premier in the 1840s, Guizot even came around to the 
necessity of fully occupying Algeria, a policy which required seven years of brutal 
war against the insurrection fomented by the Arab leader Abd al-Qadir. A rival of 
Guizot in politics and critical of the violent colonial methods of Anglo-American 
settlers in his Democracy in America, Alexis de Tocqueville nonetheless endorsed 
the conquest of Algeria as a means of maintaining French prestige abroad and civic 
consciousness at home.”” 

Nor was the revival of enthusiasm for overseas expansion confined to the gov- 
erning liberals. In domestic exile since the fall of the Bourbons, Catholic royalists 
mobilized unprecedented financial resources and energies for the development of 
a missionary effort spearheaded by the Oeuvre de la propagation de la foi: by the 
late nineteenth century, two-thirds of the 75,000 members of the Catholic clergy in 
missions overseas were French, with a particularly sustained effort in the Middle 
East, Southeast Asia, and Africa. The Saint-Simonians, defenders of Henri de Saint- 
Simon’s industrialist creed and one-time supporters of a new religion premised on 
the reconciliation of the materialist West with the spiritual East, sent missions of 
their own, manned by engineers, in Turkey, Egypt, and Algeria. One of their leaders, 
Michel Chevalier, prophesized the regeneration of the Middle East, Asia, and Africa 
by Western railways, steamships, and exports in his Systéme de la Méditerranée 
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(1832).?! Even the republican and socialist oppositions propounded emigration to 
Algeria as a means of alleviating the misery of industrial workers. 

All these strands of thought helped to justify the dismantling of mercantilist 
regulations between 1830 and 1860. The July Monarchy enforced, in collaboration 
with Britain, the abolition of the French slave trade. After the 1848 Revolution, rad- 
ical republicans proclaimed the immediate abolition of slavery throughout French 
colonies. At the instigation of Michel Chevalier, an influential councilor of state, 
the Second Napoleonic Empire (1852-1870) liberalized France’s foreign and colo- 
nial trade. The conclusion of a commercial treaty with Britain in 1860 paved the 
way for similar treaties with most other European states and dozens of free trade 
agreements in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. The remnants of the colonial Exclusif 
were repealed in 1861. But French commercial liberalism resembled the forceful as- 
sertion of Britain’s economic interests by Viscount Palmerston, rather than the pac- 
ifist utopia of Richard Cobden. The same period witnessed a substantial increase in 
France's capacity to project its military power overseas, with a quadrupling of the 
navy’s budget between 1840 and 1870 and the creation of special marine and colo- 
nial units such as the légion étrangére, spahis, zouaves, and African tirailleurs. 

This military effort was intended neither for an invasion of Britain, nor for the 
acquisition of large territorial possessions. Instead, it served to promote France's 
economic and religious interests overseas, from the Pastry War of 1838-1839 to ob- 
tain the payment of damages due to French traders in Mexico, to the Second Opium 
War of 1856-1860 to ensure the safety of French missionaries in China. The Second 
Napoleonic Empire also waged war in Europe, but in alliance with Britain to de- 
fend the Ottoman Empire against Russian ambitions (1853-1856), or with British 
acquiescence to promote Italian independence from Austria (1859), rather than 
to extend French territory. France acquired a few more colonies overseas, such as 
New Caledonia or the southern tip of Indochina. But as the minister of the navy 
explained to the governor of the new colony of Cochinchina in 1862, such territo- 
ries remained conceived as points dappui to facilitate the spread of French influ- 
ence: “We do not wish to found a colony in the sense given to this word by our 
fathers . . . no, it is a veritable empire that we must create.” This empire was in- 
formal rather than territorial. It was economic, with a sixfold increase in French 
exports between 1830 and 1870 and a twentyfold increase in the stock of foreign 
investments between 1850 and 1870. It was also cultural, with the confirmation 
of French as the main medium of commercial and intellectual exchange in Latin 
America and throughout the Mediterranean, thanks not only to French intellec- 
tual prestige, but also to the high-quality secondary education provided by Catholic 
missions and the hundreds of Jewish schools sponsored in the Ottoman Empire by 
the Paris-based Alliance israelite universelle.”* 
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This policy of global informal expansion reached its apex under Napoleon III, 
whose constant efforts to maintain good relations with Britain gave a geograph- 
ical scope to French imperial activities unprecedented since Louis XIV. Several 
initiatives proved emblematic of the Second Empire's emphasis on informal rather 
than territorial imperialism. In Algeria, the so-called policy of the Arab Kingdom 
after 1861 reversed attempts at administrative assimilation: its main principles were 
the defense of the property rights of indigenous farmers, the confinement of settlers 
to commercial and industrial activities, and local self-government. In Egypt, the 
cutting of the Suez Canal in 1869, by an international company based in Paris and 
enjoying the protection of Napoleon III, reinforced French influence in the au- 
tonomous Ottoman province. Similarly, the 30,000-strong military expedition to 
Mexico in 1862-1867 did not aim at annexation. Instead, the establishment of a 
stable and friendly monarchical regime would provide safeguards for the supply 
of silver to bimetallic France and consolidate French influence in “Latin America,’ 
an expression invented by Parisian intellectuals in the 1830s to justify French 
interventions in former Iberian colonies.”4 

This astute combination of cultural and economic influence with gunboat diplo- 
macy enabled France to remain or become, often alongside Britain, a preeminent 
power in the Middle East, Latin America, and East Asia after 1815. But even in- 
formal imperialism ultimately relies on hard power, and France's relative demo- 
graphic, economic, and military decline made this new empire look increasingly 
overstretched. In Mexico, American diplomatic pressure and a liberal insurgency 
led to a humiliating collapse of the French-backed monarchy in 1867. In Algeria, 
European settlers, with the support of the republican opposition at home, foiled 
attempts to implement a policy that took such a sharp turn away from direct ex- 
ploitation. Finally and decisively, France’s swift defeat to a Prussian-led Germany 
in 1870 resulted in the downfall of Napoleon III and cast doubt on the future of this 
new informal empire. 


The Republican Empire 


The territorial empire built by the new Third Republic in Africa and Indochina after 
1870 is the best known and most studied of France’s imperial ventures. Historians 
have found particularly intriguing that one of Europe’ first stable liberal democratic 
regimes should demonstrate such extensive appetite for colonial domination and 
so little respect overseas for its own republican principles. The colonial ambitions 
of the Third Republic were also a major contributing factor to the acceleration of 
European expansion, especially in Africa, after 1880. But this last incarnation of 
French imperialism was also the most vainglorious. Rooted in fears of national 
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decline and a desire to halt the erosion of its informal empire, it proved of limited 
economic worth and reinforced French dependency on good relations with Britain. 

This is not to say that its imperial dimension was of secondary importance to 
republican France. On the contrary, it bolstered the regime's prestige and helped to 
reconcile the old elite to the advent of democracy at home. The new regime soon 
satisfied the main demands of European settlers in Algeria, with administrative as- 
similation to the métropole in 1871 and the removal of restrictions on the expro- 
priation of indigenous farmers in 1873. After the republicans gained full control 
of the new regime's institutions in 1879, colonial expansion accelerated abruptly. 
Starting in 1880, a series of military expeditions sought to extend France’s influence 
from its coastal comptoirs to the hinterland of Western and Central Africa, along 
the Senegal and Congo rivers. In 1881, a protectorate was established over Tunisia, 
partly to thwart the growth of Italian influence. An intervention to defend French 
interests in the Tonkin in 1882 escalated into two difficult wars with Annam and 
China (1883-1885), which paved the way for the formation of a French federation 
of Indochina in 1887. Another expedition conquered Madagascar between 1883 
and 1886. The main advocate of colonial expansion was Jules Ferry, an ardent re- 
publican, still celebrated in modern France as a successful promoter of universal 
and secular education. Growing parliamentary support for expansion coalesced 
into a groupe colonial, whose membership rose from 28 deputies in 1885 to nearly 
200 in 1902, most of them moderate republicans. 

This colonial lobby received the financial support of commercial interests in 
Paris, Lyon, Marseille, and Bordeaux. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, professor of political 
economy at the College de France, sought to highlight the potential economic 
benefits of colonial rule in his De la colonisation chez les peuples modernes (six edi- 
tions between 1874 and 1908). To justify colonial expansion, republican imperia- 
lists also drew on a growing body of academic literature on the hierarchy of races. 
Following the distinction drawn by Ernest Renan, the leading mandarin of posi- 
tivism, between the white “race of masters and soldiers” and the black “race of land 
laborers” in his Réforme intellectuelle et morale (1871), considerations on the role of 
race proliferated in French intellectual and political life. The language of the mis- 
sion civilisatrice therefore oddly combined the universalism of 1789 with the ra- 
cialism of fin-de-siécle Europe: France had a duty to spread the material and moral 
benefits of her civilization across the globe, but the natural rights of colonized 
populations were indefinitely suspended. Most inhabitants of the empire were 
considered as French nationals, but a legal abyss separated metropolitan (and a 
handful of indigenous évolués) “citizens” from the masses of indigenous “subjects” 
and the Code civil from the Code de l’indigénat. After 1900, even the “assimilation” 
of colonized populations as a long-term goal became decried as unrealistic and co- 
lonial administrators embraced instead the concept of “association” to describe the 
relationship between the métropole and its colonies.”° 
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‘The new republican empire owed a great deal to the previous regimes’ efforts to 
spread French influence through trade, language, and religion. France’s comptoirs 
in Africa and Asia often served as bridgeheads for colonial expansion. In order to 
draw on the resources of Catholic missions, republicans set aside anti-clericalism— 
their rallying cry in domestic politics—in foreign and colonial affairs.”° But French 
territorial imperialism after 1880 may also be interpreted as an attempt to forestall 
the erosion of this informal empire. Not only did the defeat by Germany deal a 
formidable blow to French domestic and international prestige, but French com- 
mercial and cultural power began to ebb after 1870. France’s share in world exports 
declined from the second rank, after Britain, with 15 percent in the 1860s, to the 
fourth rank, after Britain, Germany, and the United States, with less than 10 percent 
in the 1900s. German universities eclipsed Paris on the world’s intellectual and sci- 
entific stage, while English began to supersede French as a medium of global com- 
munication. Britain’s decision to intervene in Egypt, a country viewed as part of 
France's sphere of influence since Napoleon's expedition, to quell a nationalist revolt 
and replace the Anglo-French financial condominium of 1878 with a British pro- 
tectorate in 1882 exacerbated fears of decline. 

The occupation of Egypt by Britain contributed to a temporary breakdown in 
the Anglo-French partnership overseas and a furious intensification of rivalry in 
Africa. While the protection of Egypt was now a major concern of British diplo- 
macy, seizing strategic territorial compensations to force a renegotiation of the 
1882 Egyptian settlement became one of France’s main objectives in Africa. This 
phase of antagonistic competition culminated with the crisis of Fashoda, a village 
on the White Nile in modern-day Southern Sudan, where a force of a hundred 
African tirailleurs led by a dozen French officers claimed the territory for France 
in 1898. Control of the area would have created a territory under uninterrupted 
French sovereignty from Senegal on the Atlantic to Djibouti on the Red Sea and 
cut off Egypt from the rest of British possessions in Africa. But an Anglo-Egyptian 
army of 25,000 arrived from the north and ordered the French force to leave. The 
ensuing standoff gave rise to a memorable exchange of bellicose abuse between the 
French and British press. But the disproportion of forces in Africa and at sea made 
war an unpalatable option, and the French government recognized Anglo-Egyptian 
rights over the upper Nile in March 1899. This peaceful settlement paved the way 
for a rapid rapprochement, sealed by the delimitation of the two powers’ areas of 
influence and colonial boundaries at the Entente Cordiale treaty of April 1904. 
The renewed partnership enabled France to establish a protectorate over most of 
Morocco, despite German protests, in 1912. 

By 1913, France's new empire extended over 11,000,000 square kilometers. 
But its population outside the métropole stood at less than 50 million, against 
400 million for the British Empire. Although the matter is disputed, the empire's 
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contribution to the French economy appeared modest: despite territorial expan- 
sion, the share of colonies in French foreign trade only grew from 5 to 10 percent 
between 1870 and 1913. As a result of the collapse of French trade with the rest 
of the world during the Great Depression, this share would rise to 30 percent 
in the 1930s. But exports to the colonies increasingly relied on public subsidies 
or investments, confirming the prevailing view of the empire’s economic role as 
buttressing the most uncompetitive sectors of the French economy. Only a few 
mining concerns in North Africa and rubber plantations in Indochina proved val- 
uable sources of raw materials.”” But apart from Algeria, where formal annexation 
by France resulted in exorbitant fiscal costs, nor did the empire prove a significant 
burden: colonial expenditure, two-thirds of which was of a military nature, did not 
exceed 7 percent of the French state’s average expenditure between 1880 and 1913, 
and net transfers to the colonies remained well below 1 percent of the metropolitan 
GDP.’ Despite the grandiloquent rhetoric of the mission civilisatrice, investment 
in education and infrastructures remained low, and the vast federations of Afrique 
Occidentale, Afrique Equatoriale, and Indochine under-administered, with for in- 
stance less than 500 French officials to govern the 5,000,000 square kilometers of 
Afrique Occidentale Frangaise. In most colonies, collaboration with the indigenous 
elite remained crucial to the government of the empire. 

The empire also made a substantial, if not decisive contribution to France’s war 
effort in 1914-1918, with 600,000 soldiers from the colonies making up 7 percent 
of French fighting forces and 200,000 colonial subjects working in metropolitan 
factories. Victory over Germany and the Ottoman Empire resulted in new co- 
lonial acquisitions in areas of traditional influence (Lebanon, Syria) and Africa 
(Togo and part of Cameroon). A brief moment of imperial hubris followed, as 
France seemed to have recovered its predominance on the European continent 
and plans were drawn up to use the expected German reparations to finance 
the mise en valeur (economic development) of the overseas empire. The finan- 
cial difficulties of the 1920s dispelled these illusions, although the rise of impe- 
rial consciousness in politics and culture helped to mask the resurgence of the 
German threat: in 1931, a colonial exhibition held in Paris attracted eight mil- 
lion visitors. In retrospect, however, the interwar period appears more remark- 
able for the outbreak of the first anti-colonial insurgencies in Syria, Morocco, and 
Indochina in the mid-1920s, and the rise of protests against the broken promises of 
republican universalism. Aimé Césaire, Ho Chi Minh, Léopold Sédar Senghor, 
and Habib Bourguiba began to articulate their radical critiques of colonialism as 
students and activists in interwar Paris.”° 


27 Brunschwig 1960; Marseille 2005, ch. 3. 
28 Crouzet and Dormois 1998. 
2° Goebel 2015. 
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The Second World War confirmed that France’s republican empire was not a se- 
rious contender for global domination, but rather a more or less useful auxiliary 
of the British Empire (until 1940, and after that date for the colonies that rallied to 
Charles De Gaulle’s Free French) or of the would-be Nazi empire (the Vichy option 
between 1940 and 1944). After the Allies’ victory, the Fourth Republic, a resurrec- 
tion of the Third, sought to consolidate the empire with a combination of political 
reforms, investments in infrastructures and the brutal repression of insurgencies 
in Madagascar, Indochina, and North Africa. This costly strategy proved unsus- 
tainable and a series of military and political setbacks brought about the disloca- 
tion of the empire in just eight years, between 1954 and 1962. The humiliation of 
Dien Bien Phu in 1954, the embarrassment of Suez in 1956, and the Algerian quag- 
mire also brought about the collapse of the republican regime and its substitution 
by the monarchical type of republic invented by De Gaulle in 1958. The Gaullist 
regime quickly recognized that the costs of formal empire now outweighed the 
benefits. It also had sufficient authority to impose a more peaceful—if sometimes 
perfunctory—process of decolonization in Sub-Saharan Africa in 1960 on the 
army and the independence of an Arab Algeria on recalcitrant European settlers 
in 1962. 

The rapid economic growth of the 1960s—France grew faster than any other 
OECD country apart from Japan—facilitated the integration of 1.5 million refugees 
from the empire and accelerated immigration from the country’s former colonies. 
It also confirmed that the formal empire had not been vital to modern French 
economic development. Finally, decolonization facilitated the reorientation of 
France's geopolitical ambitions toward a partnership with Germany in the context 
of European integration. But it would be a semantic exaggeration to describe the 
European Union as a new French Empire, especially as the balance of power within 
it has tilted ever more toward Germany since the 1990s. 

Even though French imperial ventures often proved ephemeral or disappointing, 
France's large domestic resources and relentless ambitions made it an important 
laboratory of the reconfiguration of modern European empires, from their pred- 
atory guise in the mercantilist era to a more developmental model after the mid- 
nineteenth century. The relentlessness of French imperial efforts also underlines the 
intimate connection between attempts at global empire-building and the gradual 
emergence of the modern nation-state in Europe. Successful imperial expansion 
facilitated the consolidation of the central state, whereas imperial setbacks, from 
the late eighteenth century until the aftermath of the Second World War, were major 
factors of domestic instability. The history of French imperial efforts demonstrates 
that the rise of the modern nation-state was not an alternative to empire, but a form 
of reorganization of the central power base designed to permit new forms of impe- 
rial expansion. 
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35 
The Russian Empire (1453-1917) 


Dominic Lieven 


The core of the Russian Empire was the small principality of Moscow, ruled over 
in the thirteenth century by a minor branch of the Rurikid dynasty. This initially 
Viking dynasty had established itself in the East Slav lands in the ninth century. The 
senior Rurikid monarch had been the Great Prince of Kiev, but partible inheritance 
ensured that by the thirteenth century a multitude of small principalities existed, 
ruled over by the many branches of the Rurikid clan. In time Rurikid rule spread 
from the region now called Ukraine into areas further to the northeast, where the 
majority of the population was a mixture of Slavic and Finnic elements. This re- 
gion later acquired the name of Great Russia, to differentiate it from Little Russia 
(Ukraine) and White Russia (Belarus). The senior prince in the northeastern re- 
gion was the Great Prince of Vladimir. Moscow’s prince was initially just his junior 
relation.! 

The position of the Rurikid princelings was transformed by the Mongol inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. The conquerors allowed the northeastern princes, 
including those of Moscow, to survive as tribute-paying clients of the mighty 
Mongol Empire. This relationship survived for over 150 years, during which the 
princes of Moscow gradually emerged as the strongest and most trusted clients of 
the Mongols. Key final stages of Moscow’s rise to domination of Great Russia were 
the conquest of the city-empire of Novgorod with its vast and rich northern territo- 
ries in the 1480s and the decision of the patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church 
to relocate to Moscow. From the late fifteenth century down to the empire's demise, 
the alliance between Russia’s rulers and the Orthodox Church was a crucial ele- 
ment in the monarchy’s legitimacy and identity. By 1500 the Muscovite realm was a 
consolidated nation in embryo, ruled over by a prince who had united all of Great 
Russia and whose subjects were overwhelmingly Great Russian in ethnicity and 
Orthodox in religion.” 

Already by then, however, this realm had taken the first symbolic steps toward 
becoming an empire. With the demise of Byzantium in 1453, Muscovy became the 
only remaining independent Orthodox power. Its rulers married into the Byzantine 
imperial dynasty, adopted the double-headed eagle as their symbol, and began to 
call themselves tsars, a corruption of the word “Caesar” Court and coronation ritual 
and symbolism raised the previously workaday Moscow princelings into divinely 
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? Halperin 1985; Ostrowski 1998 for two opposed views on the long-term Mongol impact on Russia. 
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appointed monarchs and protectors of the Orthodox community. There followed 
in the sixteenth century the first steps toward the acquisition of a territorial em- 
pire. Historians traditionally see the conquest of the Muslim khanates of Kazan and 
Astrakhan in the 1550s as the decisive moment when an almost mono-ethnic realm 
began its transformation into a multiethnic empire ruling over not just a variety of 
peoples of different ethnicities and religions, but also over what had once been for- 
midable and effective states. Meanwhile, in the same era, the Russians were pushing 
forward into Siberia, initially in pursuit of its very profitable furs.° 

This first great push toward empire occurred in the reign of Ivan IV (“The 
Terrible”) and over-reached itself, straining Russian resources beyond endurance 
and ending in disaster. The defeat of Russian efforts to seize the Baltic coastline from 
Sweden was followed by economic collapse. Almost simultaneously, the Muscovite 
dynasty died out and civil war erupted between claimants to the throne. This in 
turn unleashed anarchy in Russian society, as well as foreign invasion. The king 
of Poland’s son was installed in Moscow as Russia’s would-be ruler. There ensued 
a proto-national revolt which ended in the expulsion of the Poles, the election of 
Mikhail Romanov as tsar in 1613, and the reassertion of the old alliance between 
autocratic monarchy, the Orthodox Church, and the aristocracy, which was widely 
seen as the only basis for the preservation of social order and independent state- 
hood. This so-called Time of Troubles was very important in creating a number of 
memories and myths which underlay Russian politics until 1917. Any questioning 
of autocracy or of the legitimacy of the reigning dynasty was henceforth denounced 
as opening the floodgates to anarchy and foreign rule. The Romanov dynasty was 
legitimized as blessed by God and chosen by the Orthodox community to preserve 
it from both its inner demons and its external enemies.* 


The Glory Days of the Empire: Peter, Catherine, Alexander I 


The seventeenth century was initially a period of recovery and reconsolidation 
for the Russian state, which faced both continuing revolts in its borderlands and 
major threats in the northwest (Sweden), west (Poland), and south (Crimean Tatars). 
During the century, however, Russia expanded westward at the expense of Poland. 
First, Smolensk and its region were recovered. Next and crucially, after throwing 
off Polish rule, the Cossack elites in what is now called Ukraine allied themselves to 
Moscow, accepting the tsar’s overlordship. Ukraine's subordination to the tsars was 
not finally assured until 1709 with the decisive defeat of the Mazeppa rebellion and its 
Swedish protectors. Even then, for many decades the so-called Ukrainian Hetmanate 
retained a separate identity and considerable autonomy under the tsar’s scepter. But 
in time the acquisition of Ukraine was to be a huge boost to Russian imperial power.° 


3 Kappeler 1982, 39ff; Wortman 1995, ch. 1; Cherniavsky 1961, 7-70. 
+ Crummey 1987, ch. 8; Dunning 2001; Skrynnikov 1988. 
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In the year 1709, Ukraine’s fate was decided by Peter the Great’s defeat of the 
Swedes at the Battle of Poltava.° Though the war dragged on for 12 more years, 
Sweden never recovered from this disaster. As a result of the war, Russia acquired 
the entire Baltic coastline from the new capital of Saint Petersburg in the east to 
the provinces of Estland and Livonia in the west. All Europe's rulers woke up to the 
reality that a powerful new empire now dominated the eastern Baltic region and 
could play a key role even in central Europe. Peter triumphed partly by exploiting 
to the full the Muscovite polity’s system for mobilizing men and resources in the 
pursuit of power. Serfdom was tightened, taxation was increased, a formidable new 
system of military conscription was created, and even nobles were forced to serve 
in the state's armies or bureaucracy for the whole course of their adult lives. New 
military and civil institutions, but also new ideas and values, were imported from 
Protestant Europe to serve the cause of the state’s power. Of course, as is always the 
case, success to some extent legitimized Peter’s efforts. But it is also important to 
remember that unless Peter’s strategy of Europeanization had enjoyed significant 
support among Russian elites, it would not have survived his demise.” 

‘The system of rule consolidated by Peter was the basis of Russian imperial power 
down to the Great Reforms of Alexander II in the 1860s and even to some extent 
down to the monarchy’s fall in 1917. At its core was the alliance between the the- 
oretically absolute monarchy and the landowning and service elite, which until 
well into the second half of the nineteenth century was one and the same group. 
Apart from the reigning dynasty itself, the greatest beneficiaries of this alliance were 
the small circle of aristocratic families who dominated the imperial court and the 
higher reaches of government in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. To them 
flowed much of the proceeds of the enormous growth of Russian wealth and terri- 
tory in these centuries. Closeness to the monarch was the initial source of most of 
this private wealth, but it was then preserved within the aristocratic elite through 
inheritance via a dense network of marriage alliances. 

The court aristocracy was not, however, a closed caste. Especially in the eight- 
eenth century, imperial favoritism and distinguished service in the army and bu- 
reaucracy allowed a number of families from the provincial landowning gentry to 
join the aristocratic elite and thereby acquire great wealth and status. This possi- 
bility was one of the attractions of the autocratic regime for the gentry class. When 
members of the court aristocracy attempted to impose constitutional limitations 
on the monarchy in 1730, for example, representatives of the landowning gentry 
helped the Empress Anna to defeat their efforts. Most provincial nobles had no wish 
to see the channels to promotion and wealth offered by state service controlled by 
the patron-client networks of a small ring of aristocratic clans. In addition, the Time 
of Troubles had left indelible memories of how the unchecked rivalries between 
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aristocratic families could undermine political stability and Russia's power and in- 
dependence. Eighteenth-century Russians saw similar processes at work in con- 
temporary Poland. Preference for autocracy was therefore entirely rational.® 

The provincial landowning class provided most of the officers of the state’s army 
and many of its civil officials. Given partible inheritance and the smallness of most 
gentry estates, this was an essential source of noble income. The army was also the 
ultimate guarantor of social stability and of the landowners’ property in land and 
serfs. The provincial landowners in turn were the state’s key agents for maintaining 
the systems of direct taxation and military recruitment in the countryside. Even 
in the seventeenth century, though possession of gentry estates was in principle 
conditional on performing military service, it was de facto taking on the aspect of 
outright property. This process was finalized in the eighteenth century. Released 
in 1762 from compulsory lifetime service in the army or bureaucracy, the gentry 
came to play the key role in the new provincial and local institutions of government 
created by Catherine II in the 1770s and 1780s.’ 

Although the symbiotic relationship between the monarchy and Russia’ land- 
owning nobility was the core of the tsarist system, the crown also possessed other 
sources of power. Among them was its tight control over the Orthodox Church and 
its historically very great wealth. In Catholic Europe the church usually preserved 
its lands into the modern era. In Protestant countries ecclesiastical property was 
mostly confiscated during the Reformation and subsequently fell into the hands of 
the aristocracy. In Russia, by contrast, the state expropriated the church’s lands in 
the eighteenth century and mostly kept them for itself. These lands and the millions 
of so-called state peasants who worked them formed a key element in the increas- 
ingly formidable military-fiscal machine which underlay Russian imperial power.'® 

This machine originated in the Great Russian heartland, which always bore the 
greatest burden as regards sustaining the imperial state. But over the course of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the military-fiscal system and its 
foundations in serfdom were extended to most of the empire’s European territories 
on the same terms as in Great Russia. Between 1725 and 1801 this system drafted 
more than two million recruits into the army, allowing Russia’s rulers not just to field 
the largest army in Europe, but also to stock it with cheap, native conscripts rather 
than the expensive and often unreliable mercenaries who filled the ranks of so many 
European armies of the time. Even after conscription was extended to Ukraine, 
Belorussia, and the Baltic provinces in the second half of the eighteenth century, the 
overwhelming majority of the tsar’s soldiers were Orthodox, the key determinant of 
mass identity and loyalty in that era. The discipline, endurance, and loyalty to their 
regiments of these veteran troops were legendary, which made Russian infantry 
formations exceptionally hard to break on the battlefield. From the mid-eighteenth 


8 On the ruling elites: LeDonne 1987, 233-322; Lieven 1989, ch. 1; Madariaga 1995; Meehan- Waters 1982. 
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century, regular cavalry and artillery arms equal to anything in Europe were de- 
veloped on the back of the rapidly growing iron and horse-stud industries. While 
possessing all the advantages of a professional European army, Russia could 
also field a unique irregular cavalry drawn from the Cossack communities of the 
southern borderlands. As scouts, raiders and rearguards, Cossacks were matchless, 
not least because they could operate in climate and terrain which wrecked regular 
cavalry, as Napoleon found to his cost. This combination of disciplined infantry, 
formidable firepower, and many types of regular and irregular cavalry was often a 
feature of successful empire from ancient times." 

The landowning elites of conquered territories were absorbed into the imperial 
ruling class. Not merely was their property guaranteed, they also played a key role in 
local government. In addition, they were encouraged to enter the military and bureau- 
cratic service of the crown. Particularly successful in this respect were the German 
landowning nobility of the Baltic provinces, which were annexed from Sweden in 
1721. The relatively small Baltic nobility and professional class played an enormous 
role in the Russian officer corps and civil administration.’” Indeed the creation in the 
eighteenth century ofa Russian army and bureaucracy on the European model would 
have been extremely difficult without them. Their Protestant education and work 
ethic were much appreciated by Russia’s monarchs. But drawing on Balts and other 
non-Russian elements also made the monarchy less wholly dependent on the Russian 
aristocracy and its networks of patron-client relations. The non-Russian elites thereby 
contributed to the informal checks and balances within the tsarist system of power 
which helped to make it viable and dynamic in the eighteenth century. 

The century between Peter’s victory over Sweden and Alexander I’s defeat of 
Napoleon were the glory years of the Russian Empire. Already in the 1750s Russia 
showed its potential to intervene decisively in central Europe during the Seven 
Years’ War. Both the Austrians and the Prussians henceforth showed wary respect 
for Russian power and competed for Russian support. Catherine II used this to 
gain a free hand for her wars against the Ottomans in 1768-1774 and 1788-1792. 
Russia's crushing victories in these wars won her the rich grasslands of the southern 
Steppe, the Crimea, and the domination of the Black Sea. Colonists poured into the 
newly acquired region, the Russian economy boomed, and Russia overtook France 
to become Europe’s most populous country. For Russia the sky appeared to be the 
limit. Catherine dreamed of restoring a Byzantine Empire to be reigned over by 
her grandson, Constantine, as Russia’s permanent ally and dependency. During the 
American War of Independence, she formed and led a so-called League of Armed 
Neutrality to protect neutral rights against the British navy. Less than 20 years after 
her death, her grandson, Alexander I, led the Russian army all the way to Paris to de- 
stroy Napoleon's empire and restore the European balance of power. In 1812-1814, 
as the struggle with Napoleon reached its peak, over 650,000 men were conscripted 
into the army and a further 230,000 into the militia.’ 


1 Fuller 2006; Lieven 2009, ch. 2. 
2 Kappeler 1993, ch. 3, on the alliance with local elites. Pistohlkors 1994 on the Balts. 
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Revolutinary Challenges to Empire: Popular Sovereignty 
and Industrialisation 


At the very moment when the power and prestige of the Romanovs’ empire was 
reaching its apogee, developments were occurring which in time put its viability 
into question. The most immediate and obvious problem was Russia's acquisition 
of most of Poland as a result of the peace settlement that concluded the Napoleonic 
wars. From 1815 until the empire’s demise, the Polish and Jewish communities of 
these newly acquired territories were to be more troublesome to Russia's rulers 
than all the other minority populations of the empire combined. Incorporating 
the world’s largest Jewish community was bound to be difficult for the empire, 
but Russia bungled the problem to an unnecessary degree. Government policy 
wavered between assimilation of the Jews and quarantining most of them in a so- 
called Pale of Settlement, formed for the most part within the territory of the old 
Polish Commonwealth. Subjected to much legal discrimination and increasingly 
to pogroms by the local Slavic population, the Jews reacted by playing a very dis- 
proportionate role in the revolutionary movement which emerged from the 1860s. 
Their role in the growth of the empire's financial and industrial sectors was also very 
great and deeply unpopular among much of the Christian population. In time this 
encouraged the development among many Russian conservatives of a pathological 
anti-Semitism which focused on the Jews all the fears and resentments aroused by 
the empire’s rapid modernization and growing political instability.'* 

The Poles proved an even greater and more immediate problem. Napoleon had 
restored an independent Polish state in the form of the Duchy of Warsaw. This 
state had been a loyal French client, as well as the base and jumping-off point for 
his invasion of Russia in 1812. Scores of thousands of Polish troops had fought for 
Napoleon between 1806 and 1814. This confirmed Alexander I in his view that 
an independent Poland posed an unacceptable threat to Russian security. Not 
merely did Poland occupy a key position across the most dangerous potential in- 
vasion routes from the west, Polish landowners also dominated vast swaths of the 
Ukraine and Belorussia, much of which had traditionally belonged to the Polish 
Commonwealth. Rooting their claims in history, the Polish elites saw all these 
territories as belonging to the Polish state, whose restoration was their overriding 
political goal. 

Alexander sympathized with the Poles. He believed that the partition of Poland 
in the late eighteenth century had been a crime and that the Polish desire for a 
separate national political identity must be met for reasons both of justice and of 
political stability. He was convinced that the needs of Russian security and Polish 
national identity could only be reconciled by making the Russian tsar simulta- 
neously the king of an autonomous Poland, located within the Russian Empire 
but granted a free constitution. Many of his advisors from the start warned him 
of the dangers of this policy, stressing the difficulties of combining the roles of 
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Russian autocrat and constitutional king of Poland. Still in his liberal phase, in 
1814-1815 Alexander tended to believe that his generous concessions to Polish 
aspirations would secure Polish loyalty and satisfaction. He also saw Polish au- 
tonomy and constitutionalism as the first step in the introduction of similar prin- 
ciples to the Russian core of his empire. Though the emperor held to this dream for 
a number of years after 1815, in time he came to believe that Russia was unready 
for constitutions and that liberal reforms would merely result in her falling prey 
to the revolutionary conspiracies which bubbled intermittently in Europe in the 
years following Napoleon's demise.!° 

By the early 1820s many of the dire warnings of Alexander’s advisors were turning 
out to be true. Many members of the Russian elite were outraged that their tsar had 
granted to the Polish enemy rights and freedoms which he denied to Russia. This 
was to be a major element in the so-called Decembrist revolt of 1825, whose aim 
was the overthrow of Russian autocracy and, among a minority of its supporters, 
of the Romanov dynasty. Meanwhile, tensions also grew between St. Petersburg 
and the Polish elites, many of whom pressed for greater power for their parliament 
and continued to dream of full independence. Rebellion broke out in 1830 and was 
crushed only after a full-scale war. For a generation after 1830, an uneasy peace 
ruled in Poland based on memories of the failed rebellion and the unremitting re- 
pression of Nicholas I’s regime. When Nicholas’s son, Alexander II, introduced lib- 
eral reforms into the empire and tried to rule through a greater measure of consent, 
matters in Poland once again got out of hand. The 1863 rebellion resulted in even 
fiercer fighting and even more total repression than had been the case in 1830.'° 

From 1863 down to 1914, repression remained the core of Russian policy in 
Poland. The 1863 rebellion was widely interpreted as evidence that the Poles were 
irreconcilable enemies and would exploit any signs of weakness and conciliation. 
From St. Petersburg’s perspective, fear of Polish disloyalty was a constant source 
of worry should the empire find itself at war in Europe. The policies introduced to 
reduce Polish landholding, constrain the use of the Polish language, and restrict 
Polish civil rights became models which were subsequently sometimes extended 
to other non-Russian peoples, with unfortunate results. Repression bred of fear of 
non-Russian disloyalty became a self-fulfilling prophecy.'” 

The other challenges to the Russian Empire's viability which lurked beneath the 
surface in 1815 were more fundamental but took longer to mature. The principles 
underlying the French Revolution were of course a threat to all empires, not just 
Russia. Popular sovereignty struck at monarchical legitimacy. It also immediately 
raised the question of who exactly were the sovereign people. In France this was 
not too serious an issue. In the long-established French polity, ethnicity and terri- 
tory to a great degree coincided. The principle of universal citizenship and popular 
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sovereignty could be proclaimed confidently in part because ethnic solidarity was 
assumed to be self-evident. France was already a long way toward being a proto- 
nation, and not too much resistance was likely should its government introduce 
policies designed to complete the process. But in the multiethnic empires of central 
and eastern Europe, with their intermingled populations, the spread of “French” 
principles was certain to lead to mayhem.'8 

By 1914 this threat was becoming a nightmare for the region's rulers, those of 
Russia included. Earlier in the nineteenth century the most immediate danger 
caused by “French” principles was a military one. From the start, the French re- 
public had included the universal obligation to serve in the army as one of the core 
elements of citizenship. The levée en masse of 1793 had been made permanent in 
the Loi Jourdain of 1798, which underpinned conscription policy under Napoleon. 
In 1813 Prussia, needing to mobilize all its meager manpower resources to secure 
its independence, adopted the same principle of universal conscription. Universal 
conscription based on principles of citizenship threatened to make the Russian mil- 
itary system redundant. Russian soldiers were, in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, peasants conscripted into the army for 25 years. These men formed a separate 
military “estate,” divorced from the civilian society into which they were born. No 
army based on such principles could match the numbers of enemy forces recruited 
through a system of short-term universal service. In wartime, the latter could in ad- 
dition be swollen by recalling to the colors the many reservists who had completed 
their military service and had returned to civilian life. But for Russia to adopt 
Franco-Prussian military principles had revolutionary implications. The army was 
at the core of the tsarist political system. It was the crown’s bulwark against internal 
rebellion as well as external enemies. Russian subjects were not citizens. Most of 
them were serfs or state peasants, and even the latter suffered many disabilities. To 
recruit these men for a few years, teach them military skills, and then send them 
back to their villages was to invite anarchy and social revolution. To create a Russian 
army based on universal service implied the end of serfdom and a radical trans- 
formation of tsarist society and the relationship between rulers and ruled. For a 
number of decades after 1815, this challenge could be postponed. All European 
governments quailed before the political implications of universal military service. 
Most peoples—with the French in the lead—loathed the prospect of surrendering 
their sons to the state. Only the victories of the Prussian army in 1866-1871 forced 
this issue back on to the agenda.!” 

If the French Revolution was one key divide between pre-modern and modern 
history, the other was the Industrial Revolution. Napoleonic-era warfare still 
belonged to the pre-industrial era. Basic military and naval technology had not 
changed fundamentally in the last two centuries. Russian industry could more or 


18 Lieven 2014, ch.1. 
19 Chickering and Forster 2010 on Napoleonic-era warfare; Lieven 2009, ch. 2, for its shorter- and longer- 
term implications for Russia. 
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less sustain the immense war effort of 1812-1814. Even here, strains were evident. 
The Russian textile industry could not uniform all the empire's troops. Russian 
small-arms were often inferior to their English equivalents. Above all, Russia could 
not remotely match Britain’s commercial and financial power. But the key changes 
of the early Industrial Revolution were just over the horizon in 1814. The first 
postwar generation witnessed the coming of the railway and the transformation of 
the iron industry. 

By the time of Russia's next major war in 1854-1856, the Industrial Revolution 
was having a major impact. Russia lost the Crimean War in large part because its 
armies still fought and moved with the technology of the pre-industrial era against 
more modern enemies. British and French rifled muskets out-ranged Russian 
artillery and inflicted devastating damage on massed Russian infantry formations 
at ranges beyond the latter’s smoothbores. Russian reinforcements and supplies 
reached the Crimea on horse and foot. The British and French transported men and 
equipment by rail and steamship. Alexander II received his first news of events on 
the battlefield by telegraph via Paris. Bankruptcy forced Russia to make peace even 
more emphatically than defeat on the battlefield.”° 

The cost of defeat could easily have been higher. The British prime minister, Lord 
Palmerston, dreamed of restricting Russia to her pre-Petrine borders and ending 
her role as a European great power. Fortunately for Russia, Napoleon III saw no 
French interest in using his army to pursue a purely British cause. Even so, defeat 
inflicted severe damage both to Russian prestige and to the security of her Black 
Sea territories. Deprived of the right to have a navy or coastal fortifications in the 
Black Sea, Russian territory was wide open to attack by the British and French 
fleets, should the sultan choose to open the Straits to them. Since in Crimea and 
the North Caucasus Muslim populations traditionally looked to the Ottomans for 
support against Russia, this was an additional threat, which partly explains Russian 
“encouragement” for Crimean Tatars and Circassians to decamp to the Ottoman 
Empire after 1856. The Polish rebellion of 1863 posed the same threat of non- 
Russian revolt being supported by foreign enemies, but this time in the empire's 
crucial western borderlands, within striking distance of the centers of Russian po- 
litical, military, and economic power. It soon became apparent that the French and 
British were unwilling to start a European war for Poland’s sake and the immediate 
danger receded. But the basic nightmare that external weakness and the growth of 
anti-Russian minority nationalism would combine to destroy the empire not just 
remained right down to 1914, but grew even sharper. This was the inevitable re- 
sult both of the increasing hold of nationalist doctrines on the peoples of eastern 
Europe (including the minority peoples of the Russian Empire) and of the enor- 
mous growth of German power after 1871.7! 


0 Brooks 1984 on military reforms in the light of the Crimean War’s lessons; Curtis 1958 on Nicholas I’s 
army; Fuller 1992; Gillard 1977. 

21 This resulted in an increasingly strident and even at times hysterical Russian nationalism, whose most 
influential public voice was Mikhail Katkov: Durman 1988. 
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Map 35.1. The Russian Empire at Its Greatest Extent, 1914. 
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Geopolitical Rivalries 


‘The external context was crucial, as was always the case in modern Russian his- 
tory. If the most basic reason for Russia's emergence as a European great power in 
the eighteenth century was her formidable military-fiscal state and the quality of 
her leadership, also vital was the configuration of interstate relations in Europe. 
Of the five great powers, only Russia had no invariable enemy. She was therefore 
in a position to exploit Anglo-French and Prusso-Austrian rivalry. The fall of 
Napoleon represented Britain’s victory over France in the “Second Hundred Years’ 
War” and ushered in a century in which Anglo-French enmity could not always 
be taken for granted. The Crimean coalition showed just what consequences this 
could have for Russian ambitions and security. Still worse were the implications 
of German unification in 1871, the subsequent explosive growth of the German 
economy, and the Austro-German alliance of 1879. Instead of being able to play the 
two German powers off against each other, Russia now faced a united Germanic 
bloc on its immense and vulnerable western border. This bloc was not simply an al- 
liance between two states rooted in Realpolitik. It was also based on ethnic and even 
to an extent ideological solidarity, not least against what was increasingly perceived 
as a common Slav threat. In the twentieth century, Russia was to shatter itself in 
conflicts first with this Germanic rival and then with an Anglo-Saxon alliance also 
rooted not just in common geopolitical interests, but also in ethnic and ideological 
solidarity.” 

One Russian answer to this challenge was the attempt to form and lead its own 
Orthodox or Slavic bloc of states. From the time of its wars with the Ottoman 
Empire in the eighteenth-century, St. Petersburg had sought to win the Orthodox 
peoples of the Balkans to its side. In the nineteenth century, the emphasis partly 
shifted from religion to ethnicity, in other words, from common Orthodoxy to 
common slavdom. Alexander I’s two key advisors on foreign policy before 1812, 
Prince Adam Czartoryski and Count Nikolai Rumiantsev, were both advocates 
of Russian leadership of varieties of a pan-Slav alliance. From 1815 down to 1917, 
Russian enthusiasm for Slavic causes waxed and waned, above all in line with for- 
eign policy priorities. Enthusiasm reached its peak in the two decades after defeat 
by the Anglo-French coalition in the Crimea, only to lose ground in the 1880s after 
disappointment over the results of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-1878 and anger 
at what was perceived as the ingratitude of the Balkan peoples for the sacrifices 
made by Russia for their liberation. After 1905, however, the humiliating defeat of 
Russia's policy in East Asia and a sense of vulnerability to growing Austro-German 
pressure reawakened interest in Slavic solidarity. The problem was, however, that 
in comparison to the Germans and Anglo-Saxons, in reality there never was much 
Slavic solidarity. Most serious was the enmity between the Russians and Poles, 
Europe's two largest Slavic peoples, but even shared Slav and Orthodox identity did 


2 Ragsdale 2006; Schimmelpenninck 2006. 
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not stop bitter Serb-Bulgarian rivalry. Moreover, even if greater Slav solidarity had 
existed, the Slav peoples could not equal the power of the Germanic ethnic bloc, 
which stood at the forefront of European economic and cultural modernity. Still 
less could the Slavs match the colossal resources of the English-speaking world.”? 

In addition to these weaknesses, the cause of Slavic solidarity risked dragging 
Russia into conflicts with the Germanic world over issues divorced from essential 
Russian interests. In 1914 Russia found itself acting as guarantor of a Serb govern- 
ment which it could not control and whose longer-term goals included the unifi- 
cation of all Serbs, and possibly all south Slavs, under the rule of Belgrade. When 
Vienna used the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand as an excuse to end 
this threat, a European war ensued which destroyed the Russian Empire. Though 
military setbacks and economic problems contributed to the monarchy’s fall, its key 
cause was the regime’s loss of all legitimacy among the Russian urban population 
and Russia's civil and military elites. The non-Russian peoples played little role in 
the fall of the Romanovs in March 1917. But the monarchy’s disappearance resulted 
in the disintegration first of the state, and then of the empire. From Finland to the 
Caucasus, the whole European borderland split off from the Great Russian core. 
In theory independent, these new states were in fact German dependencies. This 
reflected not just the immediate military context but also long-term geopolitical 
realities in the region. 

In 1917-1918 all the long-held nightmares of Imperial Russia’s rulers were 
realized. It is arguable that if the Germans had not brought the United States into 
the First World War on the very eve of Russia’s disintegration, then the way would 
have been open to the creation of a German indirect empire in east-central Europe 
and with it German hegemony on the continent. Without Ukraine's population, 
heavy industry, or agriculture, early twentieth-century Russia would have ceased to 
be a great power, at least for a time. In Russia’s absence, a self-sustaining European 
balance of power was impossible. Without American intervention, the British and 
French could never have defeated Germany or reversed the verdict of Brest-Litovsk. 
Whether Berlin would have made good on this possibility to establish a lasting 
domination of east-central Europe is an open question. Military victory is merely 
the first stage in the creation of empires. Political consolidation is often harder and 
requires more skill. Wilhelmine Germany was hardly noted for its pursuit of a co- 
herent and realistic grand strategy combining military power with political finesse. 
The British had difficulties in re-stabilizing their existing empire in Ireland, Egypt, 
and India in the wake of the war. The Germans would certainly have faced even 
greater difficulty in building a new imperial order in eastern Europe. In the event, 
defeat on the western front deprived them even of their chance. With Germany’s 
defeat, Russia was able to restore its dominion over its most important borderlands 
and in time to rebuild a great imperial power in a new Soviet guise.”* 


23 Lieven 2009, 2014; Zawadzki 1993. 
24 Borovsky 1970; Fedyshyn 1971; Lieven 2014, ch. 9; Liulevicius 2000. 
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Agrarian Empire: Ottoman Comparisons 


Attempting to fit the history of tsarist empire into a comparative imperial frame- 
work is a difficult but rewarding task. Given the number and variety of empires 
which have existed in history, the attempt to break them down into discrete groups 
is inevitable. These groups can be defined by geography (e.g., Chinese empire), by 
era (e.g., gunpowder empires), by systems of rule (e.g., bureaucratic empires), and 
by their economic foundations (e.g., agrarian, nomadic, mercantile). The most- 
studied group of empires, in other words the modern West European maritime 
polities, incorporate a number of these definitions. Russian Empire fits snugly into 
none of these imperial groupings but overlaps a number of them. This provides fer- 
tile ground for useful comparisons, so long as these are made with due caution.”° 

Russia fits most easily into the admittedly very broad group of agrarian empires. 
All agrarian empires faced the difficulty of controlling vast territories in the face of 
pre-modern communications. Richard Pipes shows how gigantic size, sparse popu- 
lation, and hostile climate made this challenge even more severe in the Russian case 
than in those of most agrarian empires over the millennia. Unlike mercantile empires 
or empires that derive most of their revenues from tribute or plunder, an agrarian 
empire needs to wring the surplus that sustains its institutions and high culture from 
peasant farmers. This was the case in Russia, where right down to 1917 the great ma- 
jority of the empire's population were peasants. Shmuel Eisenstadt argues that a key 
to the power and endurance of an agrarian empire was the survival of large numbers 
of independent peasant farmers outside aristocratic control and under the direct ad- 
ministration of the state. As already noted, this fits the Russian case: when emanci- 
pation from serfdom finally came in 1861, more than half of the peasant population 
were actually not private serfs but dependents of the state or the Romanov family.”® 

In an agrarian empire the ruling elite is largely made up of landowners, military and 
civil officers, and clergy. Western historians rightly stress that in comparison to the 
Latin church, Orthodoxy was traditionally under the state's thumb, even in Byzantium, 
let alone in Russia. No Christian polity, however, could match the Chinese Confucian 
merging of secular and spiritual authority, which was to a significant degree combined 
in the persons of Confucian officialdom. The high prestige of Chinese civil servants 
was also alien to Russia, where military careers and values were much more respected 
by the social elite. In this sense Russia was closer to European feudal aristocracy and 
its values. Western historians generally stress the insecurity of property in Russia be- 
fore the eighteenth century by European standards. The contrast is true and important, 
though it requires some nuancing. To take but one example, the Habsburgs carried out 
massive expropriation of private property when they destroyed the rebellious Czech 
elite in the 1620s. By Ottoman standards, however, the Russian landowning class was 
already relatively secure in its property rights by the seventeenth century.”” 


?5 Lieven 2000 is an imperfect attempt to do this. See Leonhard and von Hirschhausen 2011 for a general com- 
parative history of empire with significant insights into Russia, and Hunczak 1974 for some still-useful essays. 

26 Eisenstadt 1993. 

27 Lieven 2006. 
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The category of “agrarian empires” is necessarily very broad. In certain respects, 
Russia seems likely to fit more snugly into the subgroup of agrarian empires which 
existed in its own era, in other words, from the sixteenth to the early twentieth 
centuries. Among these empires the most useful comparison, not surprisingly, is 
with the Ottomans. The two Eurasian empires to a great extent faced the same chal- 
lenge of growing European power. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
Romanov Empire met this challenge more successfully than the Ottomans. In their 
efforts to create a European-style professional army, both the Romanovs and the 
Ottomans faced the opposition of outdated military units that were useless in war 
but politically influential because they were deployed in the imperial capital and 
were linked to powerful and often deeply conservative religious and social interests. 
Peter the Great destroyed these units—the so-called streltsy, or “shooters”—at the 
beginning of his reign, whereas it took another 125 years for Mahmoud II to root 
out the Janissaries. During that period the Russian military-fiscal state expanded 
enormously in power and territory, often at Ottoman expense. 

To some extent, the story of Russia's rise and the Ottomans decline needs to focus 
on the war of 1768-1774, which was of decisive importance. Nevertheless, longer- 
term structural factors were also vital. Perhaps the two most important factors in 
Russian success and Ottoman failure in the second half of the eighteenth century 
were, on the one hand, the Russians’ willingness to welcome European ideas and 
personnel, and on the other, the tight integration of local elites into the tsarist state's 
military, fiscal, and administrative machine. The comparison is, however, static 
and therefore unfair. If one goes back to the sixteenth century, the Ottoman system 
reveals many of the same strengths which powered Russian success in the eight- 
eenth. Perhaps the subsequent Ottoman failure to adapt their model in good time 
was owed in part precisely to its earlier success. This supposition might even be 
supported by Russia’s own subsequent experience. The eighteenth-century Russian 
system of mobilizing resources in the cause of imperial power was formidable and 
ruthless. This successful tradition of authoritarian mobilization undoubtedly in- 
hibited the introduction in the nineteenth century of reforms which might have 
drawn state and society together by allowing elected representatives of the social 
elites to participate in government and legislation. The resulting alienation of these 
elites from the regime was an important element in tsarism’s demise. 

So too were other legacies of earlier success. The Russian military-fiscal machine 
and the Russian variant of serfdom on which it rested outlasted any equivalent in 
Europe and were also notoriously arbitrary and ruthless. It is hard to believe that this 
had no resonance as regards the awful extremes and cruelties of revolution and civil 
war only two generations after its demise. In the same way, the much-remarked cul- 
tural void between elite and mass that still existed in the early twentieth century owed 
much to one of the key ingredients of Russia's earlier success, namely its welcome to 
Western ideas and cadres. 

In both the Russian and Ottoman cases, ruling families which started as the 
down-to-earth leaders of crude warrior bands on the edge of civilization became 
the monarchs of vast empires and the protectors of great religions and high cultures. 
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Imperial pomp and power linked to religious legitimation raised the two dynasties 
far above their humble beginnings. Dynastic legitimacy was crucial to their empires’ 
survival. Christian monogamy necessitated a very different system of succession to 
the one based on the Ottoman harem. Succession to the Russian throne in the eight- 
eenth century was by a dangerously unstable combination of selection by the pre- 
vious monarch and coup détat. The Romanov dynasty came close to dying out. The 
best that can be said about this system was that it produced Catherine the Great. 
After her death Russia reverted to male primogeniture, which ensured stability but 
risked incompetence on the throne. 

This was all the more dangerous because the Russian tradition expected the mon- 
arch to exude power and to play a decisive role in government. Though individual 
ministers blessed by the tsar’s sanction might at times dominate policy, Russia never 
had a true institutional equivalent of an Ottoman grand vezir or a German chan- 
cellor. Statesmen who attempted to play such a role were usually condemned by 
colleagues, public opinion, and the autocrat himself. As the business and machinery 
of state became ever more complex in the nineteenth century, the tsar-autocrat’s task 
became increasingly unbearable. The late tsarist state was in many respects more 
complex and interventionist than most of its European contemporaries: this is true 
of the whole gamut of state activity, from economic development at one extreme to 
the necessarily murky operations of the security police at the other. Complex tasks 
required the establishment of specialist ministries whose coordination became ever 
more necessary and difficult. No individual, and certainly no individual chosen by 
hereditary chance, could hope to play the role of chief coordinator and source of 
policy for decades on end. But a monarch who believed this task to be his duty could 
stop any minister from doing the job. A grand vezir with a politician's training and 
temperament would have been a very useful addition to the efficiency of Russian 
government. Unlike the tsar-autocrat, he would also have been transitory and ex- 
pendable, thereby posing less of a threat to the regime's legitimacy.”® 


The Expansion of Europe 


Though Russo-Ottoman comparisons are often very revealing, Russian imperial 
history is also, however, part of the story of what used to be called “the expansion 
of Europe.” To be sure, there are fundamental differences between agrarian land 
empires and transoceanic maritime ones. In geopolitical and military terms, the 
internal communications of a maritime empire are more vulnerable to enemy at- 
tack and interdiction in the “open highway” of the seas. The terrifying and lengthy 
ocean voyage, followed by encounters with totally novel peoples and ecological sys- 
tems, made a deep impression on colonists and is usually said to have contributed 


28 The Russo-Ottoman comparison is at the heart of Lieven 2000. Since I wrote that book, much excel- 
lent new literature has been published, above all on the Ottoman side: the best place to start are volumes 2 
(Faroqui and Fleet 2013) and 3 (Faroqui 2006) of the Cambridge History of Turkey, as well as the chapters by 
Agoston and Murphey in Tallett and Trim 2010. 
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both to new ways of thinking and to a sense of separateness from their homeland. 
It is important, however, not to take too rigidly determinist a view in such matters. 
Though Russian colonists faced less sudden a transition as they moved from the 
empire's Great Russian core into its non-Russian periphery, when they encountered 
Caucasian mountains, Central Asian deserts, or Chinese officials they knew very 
well that they were far from home. If this did not lead to intellectual inquiry in pre- 
Petrine Russia, this had much more to do with Russian culture than to the mere fact 
that colonization had occurred overland. Overland migration did not necessarily 
rule out the emergence of separate colonial mentalities and identities. A separate 
Siberian identity did to some extent develop among Russian colonists and if auton- 
omous local institutions had been allowed to develop might easily have taken on a 
political coloring. If such institutions developed in the British but not the Russian 
case, that was owed to politics, not to the geopolitics of sea and land empires. By no 
means all maritime empires are either commercial or liberal.”? 

Like the British, French, and Spanish, Russia’s position on Europe’s periphery 
aided her expansion. It was hard to expand within eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Europe in the face of hostile coalitions of other great powers whose mili- 
tary and fiscal systems had been honed by generations of competition and which 
would be certain to gang up against any would-be continental hegemon. It was 
much more difficult to mobilize an effective European coalition against expan- 
sion outside Europe. Outside the European continent, a European power could 
also usually bring superior force to bear against non-European enemies. This was 
often less a matter of military technology in the narrow sense than of the disci- 
plined professional army and of the fiscal-administrative systems that underpinned 
it. Russian imperial expansion in the southern Steppe, the Caucasus, and Central 
Asia was achieved precisely by adoption of the techniques and technologies of 
the European-style professional army and military-fiscal state, albeit with specific 
tsarist modifications. The often Muslim and nomadic “victims” of Russian expan- 
sion were in that sense similar to many of the peoples who stood in the path of the 
European maritime empires. Perhaps most importantly, Russian elites in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries mostly conceived of their empire's expansion as part 
of Europe's civilizing mission. 

Even if one confines oneself just to the period between 1725 and 1917, the 
Russian Empire changed greatly over time and differed greatly from region to re- 
gion. Inevitably some regions and some periods have more in common with 
European overseas colonialism than others. Russia's last major imperial acquisi- 
tion, the khanates of Central Asia, was governed indirectly in explicit copy of British 
India’s princely states. The spread of the cotton-growing economy in the region also 
had obvious parallels with British Egypt. As regards the impact of Russia’s empire 
on literature and the Romantic imagination, the Caucasus comes unequivocally 
first. The mass movement of Russian colonists into the southern Steppe, which 


29 On Siberian regionalism, Faust 1980; on the colonial imagination, Layton 1994; on landscape and iden- 
tity, Ely 2002. 
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was transformed into one of the great centers of global wheat production, mirrors 
European farmer colonists’ conquest of the North American prairies, with Odessa 
playing the role of Chicago. The American author Mark Twain described this cos- 
mopolitan port and commercial hub as just like a New World metropolis. But 
Russian society in most of the southern region was dominated by landowning nobles 
and big agricultural estates. In other words, it preserved and reproduced the tradi- 
tional hierarchy of the empire's core, albeit with some new ingredients. Perhaps the 
best parallel here is to the Southern states of the United States in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, where an aristocratic elite and plantation society spread from 
Tidewater Virginia to the rawer but often richer cotton fields of the Deep South. In 
Russia’s “deepest south,” in other words the southern coastline of the Crimea, the 
Russian aristocracy even managed to create a good copy of the French Riviera, a part 
of the world much frequented by wealthy Russian travelers. Fairy-tale palaces and 
opulent lifestyles sprung up amidst an almost Mediterranean climate and vegetation. 
Meanwhile, the other great surge of Russian colonization, the eastward mass migra- 
tion into Siberia, was very different. In this version of “New Russia’ there were no 
nobles, no big estates, but many prosperous peasant farmers.°” 

It was in the western borderlands and in its relations with western Europe that im- 
perial Russia most differed from the European maritime empires. Especially by the 
nineteenth century, these empires exercised not just political domination, but also 
cultural hegemony over their colonies. This was far from always true as regards 
Russia's relationship with its non-Russian subjects in Europe. At the turn of the twen- 
tieth century the Russians were the ninth most urbanized ethnic group in the empire, 
and their level of literacy was only just above the average for the empire's peoples. In 
particular, in terms of literacy, wealth, and urbanization, they stood well below the 
Protestant peoples of the empire’s Baltic region. Meanwhile, throughout the eight- 
eenth and even nineteenth centuries, Russia imported European ideas, technologies, 
and professional cadres in order to modernize its state and society. This was, in other 
words, cultural hegemony in reverse. Russians were by no means unique in this re- 
spect as regards the history of empire. Imperial military conquerors often succumbed 
to the superior cultures of the civilized communities they had subjugated. Even the 
Romans exercised cultural hegemony in the barbarian west, but often acknowl- 
edged their debt—even sometimes their cultural inferiority—to the Greek east. In 
the overall history of empire, it may be not the Russians but the west Europeans who 
were the exception to the norm. Nevertheless, where cultural hegemony is concerned, 
Russia occupies a unique place in the history of modern European imperialism.*! 

The history of European cultural hegemony overlaps to a great extent with the 
global spread of what might be described as the scientific worldview. Traditionally 


30 For comparisons between Russian Central Asia and British India, see Morrison 2008. For Twain and 
Russia’s “deep south” port of Odessa, see Herlihy 1986. Druzhinina 1959, 1970, 1981 are extremely informa- 
tive works on the development of “New Russia,’ though the three volumes bear the imprint of Soviet ideolog- 
ical fixations. 

31 Kappeler 1993, ch. 8; Miller 2006. 
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this is usually seen as emerging initially among northwest European elites in the 
seventeenth century and then spreading downward in their own societies and out- 
ward to elites in the European periphery. Subsequently European empire extended 
this scientific way of thinking to the non-European world. The postcolonial critique 
of empire encapsulates inter alia denunciation of European arrogance toward in- 
digenous cultures and condemnation of European imperialism for defining some 
groups of humans—non-whites and women above all—as congenitally incapable 
of reason. 

The Russian case is somewhat special. To some extent the Russian elites are part 
of this story of the spread of European rationality and the scientific worldview. As 
already noted, the dominant ideology of Russia's empire outside Europe in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries was a variant of the European civilizing mission. 
But Russian elites were peripheral in a specific way. Seventeenth-century Russia was 
not just marginal or backward by the standards of England or France in a manner 
comparable perhaps to Sweden or Portugal. No secular high culture really existed 
in Russia in 1600, and the religious culture and worldview of Russian elites were 
drawn much more from Byzantium than from Latin Europe. For Russians to absorb 
the European elite’s scientific worldview was therefore to borrow from an obviously 
foreign culture in a manner not dissimilar from indigenous elites in Europe's col- 
onies. Such borrowing necessarily entailed distancing themselves from their own 
native traditions and the majority of their own society. 

This really only became a major issue in retrospect asa result of intellectual and po- 
litical currents in nineteenth-century Russia. Russian conservative nationalists—and 
in particular the so-called Slavophiles—denounced Peter I and Russia's Westernized 
elites for abandoning their own culture and thereby destroying the organic har- 
mony of Russian society. Borrowing heavily from European Romanticism and from 
Johann Gottfried Herder, the father of modern scholarship about ethnicity, they 
denounced Enlightenment rationality and saw authentic national identity as residing 
in the peasantry. Even their conception of the peasant commune as the key embod- 
iment of Russian popular collectivism was initially owed to the German scholar 
August von Haxthausen. The fact that much of the critique of Westernization was 
actually borrowed from Western sources was of little significance, however. What 
gave weight to the nationalist critique was the growing sense of crisis as Russia’s so- 
cial and political order was undermined by socioeconomic change and threatened by 
social-revolutionary and nationalist movements. The tsarist regime itself was Janus- 
faced, stressing its commitment to the Petrine and European civilizing mission, but 
also emphasizing its allegiance to the values of Russia's organic society and Russian 
historical traditions. For scholars of Russian history and culture this is mostly just 
the familiar story of the tangled competition between Westernizing and nationalist 
currents in Russian society, thought, and politics. Translated into postcolonial terms, 
however, this places Russia confusingly on both sides of the colonizing divide.*? 
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In one key respect, namely location, Russia was sharply different from not only 
most of the previous agrarian empires, but also the European maritime empires 
of its day. Empires were usually located in fertile agricultural zones or near great 
international trade routes. No great previous empire had ever been located in so 
northern a latitude. A recent study of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century world 
system which runs to hundreds of pages devotes just one paragraph to Russia, 
which discusses the fur trade.** 

Remoteness did have advantages. European armies with their cumbersome 
logistical tails found it hard to penetrate to the core regions of Russia’s empire. 
Distance, climate, and communications helped to confound Charles XII, Napoleon, 
and Hitler. Though the mobile cavalry armies of the Steppe nomads had fewer such 
difficulties, the northern forest zone offered some protection even against them. 
When the odds in the age-old conflict between nomad and agriculturalist turned 
decisively in the latter’s favor from the seventeenth century, Russians were well- 
placed to move southward into the Steppe. Even before that, the sparsely populated 
forest zone of Siberia had offered few obstacles to their expansion eastward. Moving 
into the geopolitical vacuum left by the collapse of Mongol power, they were able at 
little cost first to conquer the rich Siberian fur economy and subsequently to exploit 
the region’s enormous mineral resources. The Urals became the key zone of Russian 
heavy industry in the eighteenth century. Comparisons with the Ottoman Empire 
are relevant here. When the Mongol Ilkhanate to the Ottomans’ east disintegrated, 
it was replaced not by a vacuum into which the Ottoman Empire could move, but 
instead by the powerful and hostile Safavid Empire. In the sixteenth century, when 
the Ottoman challenge to Europe peaked, the existence of a “second front” to the 
Ottomans’ east was of crucial geopolitical importance. By contrast, the Russians 
conquered all of Siberia’s resources on the cheap and did not encounter a truly dan- 
gerous rival in the east until they confronted Japanese power at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century. 

In most respects, however, Russias remoteness was a major obstacle to empire- 
building. Trade routes created cities, wealth, and literacy. They also often yielded 
larger revenues at less cost in effort and brutality than was needed to wring taxes 
from an agrarian economy. At least the agrarian communities on which most great 
land empires rested were in densely populated regions and therefore relatively easy 
to control and exploit. Russia’s Muscovite core, in contrast, was a relatively infertile 
and sparsely populated region even in the seventeenth century, in which a slash- 
and-burn agriculture still often prevailed. Controlling and taxing this population 
was a challenge. Even as the population thickened and villages became permanent, 
an enormous open frontier with Cossack settlements happy to welcome runaway 
peasants threatened to undermine the rulers’ efforts to control and exploit rural so- 
ciety. In this context, serfdom made brutal sense.** 


33 Abu-Lughod 1989. 
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Western scholars tended traditionally to discuss Russian history in terms of what 
was lacking in comparison to Europe.*° The deficit usually included feudalism with 
its representative institutions, a Latin church independent of the crown, and legal 
traditions embodying absolute property rights and mutually enforceable contracts 
between rulers and ruled. These historians’ aim was to explain Russia's failure to 
match European liberal and constitutional development. Much of the Russian intel- 
ligentsia approached their country’s history from a similar angle. The comparisons 
are legitimate and important, but one should remember that they are one-sided and 
in a sense anachronistic. Seen in its own terms, the creation of a great empire in 
so hostile a geographical environment was a considerable feat. No doubt ordinary 
Russians were at least as much the victims as the beneficiaries of imperial power. 
But if the Russian people suffered greatly to create a powerful empire, the Poles and 
the Ottoman Muslims also suffered for their failure to sustain a polity able to defend 
them from external threats. In the case of the Ottoman Muslims, for example, this 
price ultimately included the ethnic cleansing or death of the majority of the Islamic 
population of the empire’s northern borderlands and of the Balkan Peninsula. 


1900: The Dilemma of Empire 


By 1900, all rulers of empire faced a common dilemma. In the age of High 
Imperialism, empire appeared to be the wave of the future. Possessing an empire 
was seen as a guarantee of a country’s virility and its long-term status and signif- 
icance in world affairs. It was widely accepted that only countries of continental 
scale would be true great powers in the twentieth century. In part this reflected eco- 
nomic developments. Technology—above all but not exclusively the railway—now 
allowed the penetration and full exploitation of continental heartlands. The trend 
toward protectionism and neo-mercantilist thinking increased the arguments for 
exercising political control over raw materials and export markets. With new great 
powers such as Germany, Japan, and the United States now entering the imperi- 
alist competition, there seemed good reasons to grab whatever “free” territory was 
still available before it disappeared down the throat of a rival empire. One never 
knew what lay beneath even the most barren soil and might be accessible to today 
or tomorrow's technology. Geopolitics was also crucial to imperialist thinking in 
this era. The United States had survived the challenge of the Civil War, which had 
been followed by decades of rapid economic growth. This behemoth was certain to 
acquire a might that would relegate all the merely European countries to second- 
class status. Only those with empires had any chance of staying in the competition. 
But the nineteenth century had also witnessed the enormous strength and at- 
traction of ethnic nationalism. German and Italian unification had captured the 
European imagination. By 1900 nationalism in the Balkans and central Europe 
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was growing apace. Nationalism was a very mixed blessing for the rulers of em- 
pire. Metropolitan nationalism took pride in its people's imperial power and status. 
Conservative leaders could exploit this to strengthen their position against socialist 
and liberal challenges. Where the British prime minister Benjamin Disraeli led, 
others followed. Generals often saw nationalism as the surest way to motivate ci- 
vilian conscripts faced with the potentially devastating challenges of the modern 
battlefield. But the nationalism of an empire’s core people could easily excite a pow- 
erful response from ethnic minorities. By 1900 no observer of the Habsburg or 
Ottoman empires could doubt that minority nationalism was a growing threat and 
that it was far from merely confined to “historic nations” such as the Hungarians or 
Poles with indigenous aristocracies and long traditions of independent statehood. 
A new nationalism was spreading among previously subject peoples, rooted in eth- 
nicity, language, folklore, and historical myths. The bearers of this nationalism were 
above all intellectuals, but also the broader indigenous middle classes created by 
economic development and the spread of mass education.*° 

All this applied too to the Russian Empire. The state, to an increasing extent, 
tried to mobilize Russian nationalism to buttress its declining legitimacy. Faced 
with the Polish rebellion of 1863, Russian public opinion had rallied around the 
dynasty and this lesson was not forgotten. After the humiliations of defeat and rev- 
olution in 1905, Petr Stolypin attempted to re-legitimize the regime and mobilize 
Russian support by nationalist rhetoric and policy, but with limited success. The 
Russian peasantry still mostly lived in rural isolation and were almost immune to 
Stolypin’s appeal. Some elements of upper- and middle-class Russia were attracted, 
in particular members of the Russian minority in the western borderlands. But not 
merely were most Russian liberals appalled by Stolypin’s strategy, many intelligent 
conservatives also believed that alienating the empire's minorities in this manner 
was counterproductive. In 1914, though of all the non-Russians the Poles and Jews 
remained the most hostile to the regime, other minorities were catching up. But 
although Poles, Jews, Finns, and Georgians might grab the headlines, intelligent 
Russian observers saw the still relatively weak Ukrainian nationalist movement as 
potentially the greatest threat.*” 

According to the 1897 census, Ukrainians were the second-most numerous 
people in the empire, making up 17.8 percent of the population. Ukrainian grain 
fed the food-deficit central Russian region. It also provided the exports on which 
Russia's balance of trade and its ability to repay foreign loans depended. The huge 
expansion of the Ukrainian coal and metallurgical industries in the decades be- 
fore 1914 put it in the center of the empire’s economic development. Not until the 
1930s would the Urals begin to regain its former preeminence. Ukraine was also the 
gateway from the west to the booming economy of Russia’s southeastern region and 
the growing oil industry of the Caucasus. The term “gateway” had special signifi- 
cance at a time of increasing tension with Austria and Germany. Though 80 percent 
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of the world’s Ukrainians lived in the Russian Empire, most of the remaining fifth 
dwelled in Austrian Galicia. Here for decades they had enjoyed much greater civil 
and political freedoms than in Russia. A strong Ukrainian sense of identity had de- 
veloped, along with a distinct literary language and the usual array of nationalist 
historical myths. It was no secret that nationalists in Galicia dreamed of unifying all 
Ukrainians in a separate polity or that they enjoyed the discrete patronage of pow- 
erful elements in Vienna.** 

Not merely was the emergence of a separate Ukrainian identity a major potential 
threat to Russia, it also undermined their traditional perception of their empire. The 
overwhelming majority of educated Russians compared their empire to the leading 
imperial polities of their day. Russian self-esteem always required that comparisons 
be made with the leading great powers in this and other respects. To compare their 
vast empire with its enormous future potential to the polyglot and seemingly 
failing Austrian and Ottoman empires would have been seen as demeaning. Russian 
diplomats viewed Austria’s descent into semi-federalism as a major cause of its weak- 
ness. By contrast, a vibrant Russian core identity was the key to their empire’s strength. 

Of course intelligent statesmen and observers knew that their empire contained 
many non-Russians, some of whom were discontented. But in a manner familiar to 
most European elites, they largely discounted many of the non-Russians in their po- 
litical calculations. Many Muslims, and in particular the inhabitants of central Asia, 
were seen as too primitive to be interested in any version of modern nationalism. It was 
believed too that the empire's smaller peoples could not defend themselves or sustain an 
independent high culture on their own. In any case, and correctly, it was reckoned that 
Latvians or Armenians, to take but two examples, far preferred Russia to the alternative 
in an imperialist age, in other words, German or Turkish rule. The basic assumption on 
which all these calculations rested was that the 22.5 percent of the empire's population 
who were Ukrainian and Belorussian were in political terms Russian. Most upper- and 
middle-class Russians eyed Ukraine in 1900 rather as their English equivalents viewed 
Yorkshire or (ifthe Russian was broad-minded) possibly Wales: in other words, as a re- 
gion whose plebeian elements had some charming customs and spoke a strange dialect 
but whose elites had long since identified with the dominant culture and for whom in- 
dependent statehood was unthinkable. If so, the tsar’s subjects were two-thirds Russian 
and a strategy based on the idea of consolidating a Russian national empire might be 
viable. But if separate Ukrainian and Belorussian nations emerged, then the Russian 
Empire would begin to look like despised Austria. 

Even in 1914, St. Petersburg knew that Ukrainian nationalism as a political move- 
ment still lacked a mass base. The peasantry was still mostly beyond its reach, and 
Ukrainian cities were dominated by Russian, Polish, and Jewish culture. But the 
Russians had watched carefully the development of ethnic nationalism in central 
Europe. They understood the process whereby what began as movements for the 
collection of folklore and the molding of literary languages could easily lead in time 
to mass political nationalism. For that reason they had attempted to constrain the 
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development of a separate Ukrainian language, high culture, or political identity. The 
circular of Minister of the Interior Valuev in 1863 and the so-called Ems decree of 1875 
were key stages in this strategy of repression. Publications in Ukrainian and the use 
of the Ukrainian language in schools, to take two key issues, were strictly forbidden. 
Government policy inhibited but could not stop the development of nationalist feeling 
among educated Ukrainians, especially after 1905, when the new semi-constitutional 
political system allowed society more room to breathe and to organize itself.°? 

Growing alarm on the political right and center about the threat of Ukrainian 
nationalism fed into the general sense of crisis that possessed Russian society in 
1914. The future of both the social order and the empire seemed very uncertain. The 
traditional principles and strategies on which a great empire had been constructed 
and had flourished for generations no longer appeared viable. Alternative strategies 
were much contested, uncertain of success, and often beyond the means or the im- 
agination of tsarist’s Russia’s rulers. 
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36 
Late Spanish Empire 


Reform and Crisis (1762-1898) 


Josep M. Fradera 


In the course of just 75 years, the Spanish Empire went from being a leading trans- 
oceanic political entity to being a second-ranked player.' During the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763), in which Spain fought alongside France and lost, Spain's posi- 
tion still appeared to be strong. However, by 1830 and the end of the internal and 
external conflicts sparked by Napoleon's invasion, the empire’s geographic exten- 
sion and military capacity had visibly and inexorably diminished. ‘The territorial 
losses in 1810-1820, as a result of the independence movements in America, could 
be seen as a preview of the definitive end in 1898, when the new rising power, 
the United States, dismantled Spain’s sovereignty over its last three important 
possessions: Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. Between the final blow to 
the Greater Empire in Upper Peru in 1824 and the Spanish-American War in 
1898, all attempts to expand the colonial influence, either in the Caribbean or upon 
the former colonies on the continent or in mainland Asia, in the 1850s and 1860s, 
ended without results. 

Understanding the decline entails a clear grasp of two key issues: what the 
Spanish Empire actually was, and which features distinguished it from similar po- 
litical entities. The Spanish colonial world did not develop along the same lines as 
those of Britain, Holland, or France.” The critical difference lay in the very basis 
of the project and the chronology of its particular build-up. The Spanish presence 
in America was, from the start, based on intensive mining of precious metals that 
were essential for international commerce and the consolidation of sophisticated 
monetary systems in Europe and Asia. This pattern relied upon a combination 
of forced Amerindian labor and wage labor (plus the slavery of Africans in New 
Spain’s mining districts). Those productive arrangements were embodied within 
the sophisticated social fabric and legal solutions that emerged in the aftermath of 
the demographic collapse of pre-Columbian societies. Later, the British and French 
empires in America used convict labor and indentured servants and African slavery 
in their central colonial zones, while their northern frontiers, New England and 
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New France, were devoted to agriculture and the collection of hides. In the end, 
Spain’s competitors occupied geographically limited enclaves where they actively 
traded cloth and spices between Asia and Europe at the same time as they built, 
along with the Portuguese, a large-scale economy of sugar and tobacco based on 
African slavery - products that were in high demand in European countries. The 
fierce inter-imperial competition in trade and conquest in North America and the 
Caribbean, the Indian Ocean, and Southeast Asia starting in the seventeenth cen- 
tury can thus be seen as the manifestation of the shifting balance of power among 
rivals whose productive models and institutional and social structures were quite 
distinct from one another. 

In analyzing the eighteenth and nineteenth-century decline, one must be careful 
to avoid commonplaces adopted by contemporaries who were also engaged in a 
fierce ideological battle. In this sense, insofar as its long-range social and economic 
organization is concerned, the Spanish imperial complex can be seen as the integra- 
tion of three related empires: that of peninsular individuals and corporations, both 
lay and ecclesiastic; that of the Crown; and that of the colonists themselves. In ge- 
neral terms, the distribution of private and royal American precious metals reflects 
almost exactly the long-run relationship among the imperial power, its capacity 
to collect revenue, and the ability of individuals—merchants, bankers, lenders, 
insurers, shipowners, and sailors—to raise money. In addition, the empire offered 
the possibility of promotion, wealth, and privileged access to political posts, an ob- 
vious way for peninsular bureaucrats and church officials to expand their careers.? 

The Crown's extractive and regulatory functions among colonial societies, and 
between these societies and the metropolis, were established in the late sixteenth- 
century. The passage of precious metals both guaranteed and expressed the su- 
premacy of the monarchical state and its will to exercise control over a significant 
part of American resources, and to make the Americans pay for most of their own 
defense. This latter demand found expression in the transfer of earmarked financial 
resources from one part of the empire to another, known as situados. These finan- 
cial instruments ensured steady redistribution from richer areas to those unable to 
generate sufficient resources to provide for themselves. The northernmost part of 
New Spain, Chile, the captaincy general of Venezuela and Cartagena de Indias, the 
viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata, and, most especially, the Philippines and the Spanish 
Antilles (Santo Domingo, Cuba, and Puerto Rico) received enormous amounts, 
which were also partly channeled to the metropolis through commerce between 
Spain and America.* 

The empire of the colonists was established after the conquest and the initial 
settlement in order to meet the needs of two strategic economic sectors: precious 
metal mining and transatlantic trade. Food, clothing, and transport supplied by 
the local economies all became notably independent throughout the seventeenth 
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century, relatively unscathed by the waning and waxing of European political 
powers immersed in warfare. This was the zone that became the site of the most 
important transactions between pre-European productive and social organiza- 
tional forms and those that slowly came to be regarded as defining the nature of 
colonial society. In the eighteenth century, demographic growth in some regions 
and increasing trade boosted the importance of the colonial economy, which was 
of concern to the Spanish Crown, that desperately needed to augment its resources. 
The colonial economy and transatlantic trade generated income that flowed into 
the Crown's tributary or tax structure, which in turn distributed resources through 
the aforementioned situados, which finally stimulated commerce and agriculture 
and extended beyond the Crown's fiscal jurisdiction. 


The Extension of the Spanish Empire and Dominion in 
the South Atlantic and Pacific 


It is somewhat paradoxical that the empire, which since the times of Locke and 
Montesquieu had been described as a rigid mercantilist structure anchored to the 
past, not only maintained its outer limits but notably expanded them until 1824. 
Well into the eighteenth century, the South Atlantic was Iberian and the Pacific 
was a Spanish lake, to use the expression adopted long ago by O. H. K. Spate. This 
was not by chance, or merely the continuation of what had come before. On the 
contrary, the viability of an empire of those dimensions depended on internal and 
external causes that merit explanation. Three will be discussed here. First, the em- 
pire was able to extend the bases for its sustenance to tribal peoples in marginal 
areas; such was the case in the tropical borders of the viceroyalties of Peru and 
New Granada (present-day Colombia), and among the Mapuches (Araucanians) 
in present-day Chile and Argentina, the Comanches in northern Mexico and the 
southwest United States, and the Seminole and other American Indians in Spanish 
Florida and Louisiana in the early nineteenth century. In order to establish these 
negotiated or forced jurisdictions, the Spanish Bourbon bureaucracy expanded its 
powers, consolidating an empire based on sophisticated practices of ethnic distinc- 
tion that arose just after the conquest itself.° In this manner, the imperial frontier 
extended toward the Amazon jungle, Guarani areas previously occupied by Jesuit 
missionaries were “nationalized,” and Spaniards also moved directly north and 
south. The chain of missions and forts in California is an example of the former. 
Some of those impulses even survived the breakdown of the Greater Empire, for 
instance in parts of Luzon and the Visayan Islands in the Philippines and in conti- 
nental Africa and Bioko in the Gulf of Guinea. 

Second, contrary to the predictions of the wise writers of the Enlightenment, the 
Spanish Empire developed efficient and functional defense strategies. In the first 
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half of the eighteenth century, the principal objective was to ensure control over 
transatlantic trade, minimizing the sort of destruction and piracy among rival na- 
tions that had emerged during the War of the Spanish Succession. These efforts in- 
cluded reducing the undesirable effects of the asiento de negros, whereby England’s 
South Sea Company was permitted to traffic black slaves as one of the outcomes 
of the Utrecht Treaty (1713). The agreement inevitably led to smuggling on the 
American continent and to a weak Spanish presence on slave-trafficking routes. 
After 1762 the Crown undertook major defensive reforms, especially once the 
Seven Years’ War was under way and the British seized Havana and Manila for a 
year. Fortifications were strengthened, the army was reorganized, and the new ori- 
entation allowed the Crown to raise militias. The free mixed-blood (or free colored) 
troops, in particular, were crucial in Spain’s defense of the Caribbean, the site of 
greatest struggle among European rivals, but they also were used elsewhere.° After 
the definitive collapse of the Continental wars in the early 1820s, Spanish enclaves 
in the Antilles and the Sea of China were protected by an effective combination of 
military force, internal repression, and protection of resident minority interests, be 
they Creole or peninsular. This was particularly true of the fierce campaign to de- 
fend chattel labor in the Antilles.” 

‘The third reason for the great white whale’s long life has to do with the failures of 
Spain’s imperial rivals. This is another paradox. The Spanish empire, long depicted 
as an uneconomical and inefficient machine, and characterized by systematic vi- 
olence against native populations and objectives that had nothing to do with 
freedom and trade, remained intact until the Napoleonic wars. This was due in 
part to circumstances arising from its economic features and its place in the inter- 
national economy of the time. Competition was thus relative; it was not only the 
Spaniards who were interested in stability. The late emergence of an export sector 
devoted to tropical agricultural products and raw materials (e.g., dyes and cotton) 
did not alter the essential nature of the empire. Right up to the end of Spanish sov- 
ereignty, European economies continued to send their products to Spain's principal 
Atlantic port, Cadiz, or directly to American consumers as contraband. Together, 
these reasons explain why the only losses to Spain were a few enclaves used as mil- 
itary bases (the Malvinas/Falklands) and other outposts used for contraband such 
as Jamaica, the Guayanas, Darién, Trinidad, Belize, and some frontier towns on the 
Brazilian border. At the same time, efforts such as that of Vice Admiral Edward 
Vernon in Cartagena de Indias in 1741, or Admiral George Anson's capture of the 
Spanish galleon Nuestra Sefiora de Covadonga two years later in the Pacific, were 
complete failures both economically and in terms of the capture of foreign territory. 
The threat posed by a permanent base in the form of the Australian penal colony 
materialized only after British imperial authorities had lost the Thirteen Colonies. 
Even then, the empire did not shrink until later. When this happened it was mainly 
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as a result of treaties: the granting of Louisiana to France in 1802 and of Florida to 
the United States in 1819. In other words, the collapse of the Greater Empire was 
mainly due to the Napoleonic takeover of the peninsula and internal stress, rather 
than to external threats. 


Bourbon Reforms and the Imperial Crisis 


The so-called Bourbon reforms since 1763 lie at the heart of this long-term effort 
by the empire to survive. They were a mix of fiscal (the implementation of fiscal 
monopolies and the expansion of head taxes), administrative (the formation of a 
new bureaucracy and, in parallel, the end of the sale of offices), and institutional 
measures (the introduction of a version of the Spanish intendancy system). All of 
those measures aimed at capturing greater monetary resources to ensure the conti- 
nuity of Crown sovereignty and to resist pressure from European rivals. Historians 
of the Spanish Empire have heatedly debated if these reforms formed a coherent 
whole or were merely contingent. The effort to increase the efficiency of the impe- 
rial fiscal machinery was implemented at various times and had to be adapted to a 
wide range of local conditions. Even so, it is hard to deny that there was a general, 
organizational sense to the operation that lent it coherence. Josep M. Delgado has 
described it as an administrative attempt to raise fiscal pressure on the subjects of 
the overseas territories and on certain metropolitan sectors linked to the colonial 
trade.’ The overall objective was not different from that of rival monarchies: to re- 
spond to the pressures of war and imperial competition. For that reason, it was only 
after the Seven Years’ War, once the British had seized Havana and Manila, that 
the Spanish Bourbons decided to launch an ambitious military reform effort in the 
Antilles, the laboratory for the rest of the continent. An antecedent can be found in 
the fiscal and military measures imposed in the territories of the defeated Crown 
of Aragon after the War of the Spanish Succession. When the war ended, a puni- 
tive type of income tax replaced all taxes while the transition from magistrates to 
military officers at the top of provincial administrations took shape. Again, after 
the Seven Years’ War, the viceroyalties of New Spain, Peru, and New Granada were 
soon incorporated into the reform effort, part of which involved new administra- 
tive territories (such as Rio de la Plata) and rulers (the intendants) whose primary 
purpose was to increase revenue. Military reforms involved fortifications, troops, 
and battleships, along the lines of John Brewer's description of the development 
of the eighteenth-century fiscal-military state.? The increased militia and defense 
capacities brought with them new fiscal pressure to reach any and all financial 
resources, often with negative effects on economic growth. Unlike in the British 
case, however, this pressure was made manifest in the Americas and the colonies 
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rather than in the metropolis, even as merchants on the periphery of the peninsula 
quickly learned to distinguish the rhetoric of commerce from the monarchy’s non- 
negotiable demands. 

Many of Spain’s conflicts with the American lower classes and Creoles were due 
to these tax modifications in the last third of the eighteenth century. The former 
were especially concerned about head taxes on indigenous labor, forced purchase of 
a variety of European products, the nationalization of certain sectors (tobacco and 
low-grade alcohols), and the gradual price increase of goods of mass consumption 
through state monopolies and increased sales and excise taxes. Whereas prior to 
the changes of 1764 and 1782 taxation had still been based largely on indigenous 
tribute, mining, and regulation of the fleets, these political changes widened the 
realm of commerce and tribute.!? As Stanley and Barbara Stein have shown, the 
inclusion of New Spain within the new imperial political economy was crucial in 
the definition of a new model emphasizing taxation of mass popular consumption 
and the establishment of fiscal monopolies.!! The voracity of the state affected the 
regulation of transatlantic trade (which was partially liberalized from 1765 to 1778 
in exchange for steeper taxation), the monopolization of key economic sectors, and 
confiscation of the properties of religious orders as in the case of the Jesuits in 1767 
or the Catholic church itself, threatened by the end of the eighteenth century. Once 
again we see a paradox: the largest of the Atlantic imperial territories was able to 
withstand conflicts driven by colonial and dynastic ambitions that led to the par- 
tial collapse of the neighboring British and French empires in the Atlantic and the 
Caribbean.'” In the case of Spain, Americans paid for a growing share of imperial 
defense but they did not revolt, at least not until the Napoleonic armies struck the 
very heart of the monarchical state. 

The new fiscal policy affected different sectors of colonial societies in different 
ways. Above all, it reinforced the Bourbon monarchy’s ambitions regarding perma- 
nence and territorial integrity. Reorganization came about through a complex new 
fiscal solution, the commercial integration of the colonies with the metropolis, and 
increased circulation of currency. As expected, it benefited certain social groups — 
for example, the Creole military and free blacks and mulattoes—who could fortify 
their ranking through military privileges in a highly stratified society. It also favored 
people and places who stood to gain from royal revenues earmarked for military 
needs. Obvious cases of the latter included the construction of expensive military 
installations; supplies to troops and workers in Cartagena de Indias, Montevideo, 
and Havana; and merchants who were protected and encouraged to build businesses 
and invest in those places. Commercial legislation aimed at drawing American 
silver back to the Iberian Peninsula favored new business and industrial sites even 
though these new trading networks were subject to higher taxes. They were also 
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threatened by Spain’s fiscal policy shift to emphasizing peninsular ports as interme- 
diate outposts for European and US trade, one of the motivations behind the tariff 
policy of 1778, which jeopardized local control of a growing colonial trade. 

For many years, historians of the empire have debated the impact of these meas- 
ures on the American and peninsular economies. If the numbers mean anything, 
they show that the gamble behind the fiscal transformation ended up shoring up 
the monarchy’s military effort. It also prevented the dramatic indebtedness expe- 
rienced by Spain’s most direct rivals. Nevertheless, the cost to individual taxpayers 
and commercial and industrial interests both in the metropolis and the colonies 
was high, and the reforms therefore weakened the empire's long-term stability. It 
is in that context of heightened social differences, which often took on racial hues, 
that political changes were undertaken from the end of the eighteenth century until 
the French invasion in 1808. 


Integration and Disintegration during the Revolutionary Cycle 


Two long-term processes developed in parallel fashion throughout the vast Spanish 
Empire from the late eighteenth century to the 1820s: the collapse of Spanish sov- 
ereignty in America and the development of a new colonial cycle in the Antilles 
(Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Spanish part of the island of Santo Domingo) and the 
Philippines. These two sides of the coin reflect less the disintegration of the em- 
pire than tensions arising from forced integration, excessive demands by the me- 
tropolis, and demands by the colonies that were disregarded. In general, colonists’ 
demands were not limited to fiscal and economic issues; rather, they were the re- 
sult of the partial modification of the imperial institutional framework, which upset 
long-standing arrangements and added to the administrative impediments to the 
Creoles’ access to the center of government. The late-eighteenth-century state was 
both effective and intrusive in its regulatory capacity and its use of social and racial 
classifications (i. e., peninsular vs. Americans, people of European or African de- 
scent, mulattoes and free colored people; people with or without legitimate origins, 
etc.). Those distinctions could also work inversely, for instance through the use of 
royal “pardons” (gracias al sacar) for having been born with mixed blood or from 
illegitimate parents. All in all, there was considerable tension from below. 

And yet, the empire did not commence an inevitable decline in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Instead, it began splitting off in various directions as old 
mechanisms of imperial stability could not easily be replaced. Neither demography 
nor economic history point toward a systemic crisis, although it is true that there 
were striking contrasts among regions and sectors. As we have seen, the first serious 
conflict grew out of the implementation of a more efficient fiscal system. In the 
medium run, fiscal pressures undermined the social equilibrium and intensified 
competition between the royal treasury and American vested interests of traders, 
landowners, tribute-paying Amerindians, and intensified competition between 
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Creoles and peninsulares in the administration and in privileged economic circles. 
In that sense, the transformation of the empire toward (defensive) warfare in the 
Caribbean, the Pacific, the Brazilian frontier, and the Thirteen Colonies signaled 
the end of the old empire, the end of the flexibility and authority as a tool of gov- 
ernance.!’ At this point, authority sought to stifle flexibility at any cost, a dan- 
gerous policy pervaded by the sense of urgency that had prevailed since 1763. The 
new political entity—comprising new militias, revived plantation slavery, fiscal 
monopolies, and “free trade” centered on oligopolistic control of ports and sectors 
linked to commerce on both sides of the Atlantic (with Cadiz in the lead)—was a far 
cry from an older world of unwritten alliances. 

These modifications of colonial policy did not change the underlying foundations 
of colonial loyalty. But the last decades of the eighteenth-century were marked by 
frequent social conflict and the definition of new colonial identities that would be 
the origin of the final crises of the empire. These conflicts were very diverse. Some 
were caused by fiscal measures that affected certain privileged groups through 
increased consumer prices, the forced purchase of European products, or labor 
obligations. This financial strain was what provoked the 1765 revolt in Quito 
against a new liquor tax and the revolt of the comuneros in New Granada in 1781 
against fiscal monopolies and new taxes on sugar and other regional raw materials. 
It also was responsible for the large-scale uprising in the Andes the following year, 
when the Quechua and Aimara rediscovered their long-dormant ability to mobi- 
lize. These conflicts were motivated by increased indigenous tribute and sales taxes 
but they also pointed toward more complex social arrangements. In some cases, 
which could even be extended up to the Mexican revolt of 1810, they led to large- 
scale uprisings of non-Europeans peoples, both indigenous groups and slaves. 
However, their leaders failed in the attempt to win the support of local elites and 
ended up as victims of fierce repression by Spanish imperial forces and their Creole 
and peninsular allies. 

It was a commonplace of the times to describe the Spanish Empire in terms that 
had little to do with notions of political representation and equality before the law, 
the ideology found in the North Atlantic after the independence of the Thirteen 
Colonies. In Enlightenment debates concerning the nature of European societies, 
Spain and its world, especially Spanish America, occupied the bottom rung.'* This 
perception was strengthened during the nineteenth century and intensified with 
the Spanish American War and the loss of the Antilles and the Philippines in 1898, 
which exemplified the ideological struggle against the Spanish world. But a linear 
interpretation of a declining empire omits several basic questions, several of which 
have recently been raised. To what degree was the universal language of rights and 
representation, underlying the American and French revolutions, also projected 
onto societies of the Hispanic world? To what degree was the ideological response 
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to the crisis of the monarchy a general impulse toward political change? And how 
were these processes split into two distinct possibilities: preservation of imperial 
integrity or secession of the colonies, the latter process initially taking on both re- 
publican and monarchical forms but ending up entirely republican? 

The first question is key for understanding the nature and outcome of the se- 
cession movements. The crisis, which had been visible since the end of the eight- 
eenth century, required an alternative to monarchical legitimacy and the imperial 
ethos as such, particularly after the French and North American cases revealed that 
monarchical empires rested on unstable foundations. At this point, the recent past 
mattered a lot. The collapse of the old order was preceded by two superimposed 
crises: the growing distance between Creoles (who proudly defined themselves as 
“Americans” instead of as Spaniards or Europeans) and peninsular Spaniards in 
America; and deep resentment by the popular classes over growing state intrusion, 
generally in the form of excessive “caste” distinctions as a means for enforcing in- 
creasingly harsh social and fiscal policies.!> The first of these crises grew out of the 
sacrifices imposed upon colonial groups and their gradual exclusion from admin- 
istrative posts, while the second was the result of labor, taxation, and consumer 
policies predicated on social distinctions which determined who had to pay and, 
sometimes, how much. Together they constituted the basis for the explosion of par- 
ticular (sectional) interests in the heart of the oldest and largest European Empire in 
the Atlantic. For many years, excessive insistence on the empire’s archaic nature and 
its lack of economic freedom has prevented us from truly grasping the breadth of 
that experiment to create a unitary society, a Catholic community, bound by loyalty 
to the Crown. That experiment did not preclude—on the contrary—segregation 
of those deemed inappropriate for this new society, which explains the secular 
use of the panoply of procedures associated with limpieza de sangre toward Jews, 
Protestants, illegitimate children, and others with impure origins. This was “modern 
Spain’s lexicon of blood,’ used in the absence of any other classification system.!° 
To transform that unitary society of unequal members into something different, to 
modify that fluid amalgam and make it a society of citizens (as averred explicitly by 
the Spanish Constitution of 1812)—that was, indeed, a Herculean task. 

In this context, the collapse of monarchical legitimacy after Napoleon's “kid- 
napping” of the Spanish royal family triggered an enormous crisis, as a result of 
which only appeals to national sovereignty could guarantee ties between varied and 
distant societies. Once news of the event reached America, the leaders of the upper 
and middle classes, among whom the distinction between American Spaniards 
and European Spaniards was always an issue, took the initiative.'” In some places, 
such as Rio de la Plata and Venezuela, past events pushed things toward open seces- 
sion, though in the rest of the continent an uneasy loyalty to the metropolis reigned 
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for a while. That was the case in the two great historical viceroyalties, New Spain 
and Peru, where imperial control remained effective enough until 1822 and 1824, 
respectively. 

Loyalty by Americans and Filipinos was encouraged from the start by promises 
of general imperial reforms by a center that was very weak in 1808-1809 and 
needed financial assistance from the colonies and from the British. Starting in 
1810, the promises were kept as Spain guaranteed equality for the colonies in the 
refurbished monarchy. As had been the case in similar processes in North America 
and the French world, the key point of the reforms was not so much the elimination 
of colonial servitude as it was the establishment of effective political representa- 
tion. In the old empire, representation of colonial subjects had always been rejected. 
‘The proposal by the territories that assumed authority to form a single representa- 
tive assembly (the Cortes) was unprecedented. That endeavor was the outcome of 
an outdated constitutional tradition and competition by Napoleon and his Spanish 
supporters in Bayonne (France), and the example of the Atlantic revolutions. When 
the Cortes met in Cadiz under British protection, it appeared that reconstruction 
of the empire along conservative lines was assured, pending only the outcome of an 
international war which, in 1812, appeared to be tipping toward the anti-French al- 
liance. But competition between Spaniards and Americans, along with Haitian and 
British intrusion and the insurrections of Venezuelans, Chileans, and Rio de Plata, 
made any such solution almost impossible. 

Today we know more about the causes behind the rivalry between Spanish and 
American (and Filipino) representatives at what was the largest elected assembly 
in the history of the empires.'® Debates in Cadiz centered on two issues: the na- 
ture of representation and the form the new liberal monarchical state should take. 
Demands for legislative pluralism and representation in America, usually within the 
former boundaries of the audiencias, colonial courts of law that were the empire's 
political space par excellence, indicated who would have the ability to transform 
these societies through legislation. The second set of thorny issues followed from 
the first: suffrage and elections. These would determine the degree to which the po- 
litical system would be open to dominant social forces. The contest between united 
sovereignty and legislative pluralism was resolved in favor of the former after a long 
battle, resulting in the 1812 Constitution and legislation. Throughout this ideolog- 
ical battle, the Americans were accused again and again of wanting disaggregation 
along the lines of North America, evoking the specter of federalism. The second de- 
bate concerned who would dominate the future legislative chamber, the center and 
guide of the Crown's new political architecture. Political equality between metrop- 
olis and colonies, as in the French constitutions of 1793 and 1795, made the number 
of (free) male inhabitants over the age of 25 critical. Given the impossibility of 
ensuring peninsular parliamentary majorities in the future, the constituent Cortes, 
which had been elected under different criteria, imposed a clear separation between 
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nationality and citizenship, excluding mixed-blood people known as castas pardas 
(afrodescendants) from the latter. Spanish liberals, doing their best to increase 
divisions among the Americans (Cubans favored exclusion while New Spain was 
radically opposed), tried to undermine the likely political majority of Americans by 
introducing controversial phenotypic criteria. Nevertheless, despite some doubts, 
the peninsulares themselves admitted that local citizenship had a historical legiti- 
macy that could not be denied without undermining Spanish sovereignty as such. 

The debates in Cadiz and again at the liberal Cortes of 1820-1823 definitely di- 
vided American societies and undermined a liberal consensus, favoring those (and 
their international allies) who wished for separation. Attempts to restore mili- 
tary rule during the absolutist interregnum of Ferdinand VII (1814-1820), one of 
which (led by Pablo Morillo y Morillo) was partially successful, further eliminated 
any chance of an empire-wide solution. The collapse of negotiations in 1822 with 
Mexico and Peru, and the defeat of the royal army in Peru in Junin and Ayacucho 
between August and December 1824, put an end to the prospect of maintaining the 
unity of the Empire. 


The Emergence of the Three Colonies System 


‘The preservation of Spain’s three colonial enclaves of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines marked the posthumous triumph of the Bourbon reforms. Britain's oc- 
cupation of Havana and Manila made it extremely urgent to find a solution for the 
insular colonies. There can be no mistaking the fact that although fiscal solutions 
were necessary, the objective was still essentially military. Furthermore, the de- 
feat of the Spanish armies on the continent led to increased militarization in the 
Philippines and the Antilles, to which Spanish forces withdrew and where new pu- 
nitive expeditions to the continent were being prepared.'? 

Though military priorities set the direction, the viability of the enclaves also re- 
quired efficacious reforms signaling new directions for those peripheral societies. 
Their military installations—massive fortifications in capitals and ports, and 
militias—may have been similar, but their societies were varied. In the Antilles, the 
key problem was how to tax the emerging agricultural export sector, notably sugar 
but also coffee, tobacco, and other crops. The collapse after the 1791 slave revolt 
in French Saint-Domingue, which had been the world’s leading producer of sugar, 
benefited the rising plantations, which consolidated during the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century. The new sugar economy marked a decisive shift for the 
Spanish Caribbean, whose economy had previously been dominated by livestock 
and supplies for the transatlantic fleets.2? The development of this new pattern 
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required important changes in imperial policy that would end up placing particular 
demands on the administration both before and after the imperial collapse.”! Before 
the Napoleonic wars, the challenge lay in ensuring colonists’ essential supplies of 
slaves and access to European and North American markets. It was a bottleneck 
that meant putting an end to the asiento system (state contracts with foreign slave- 
traders) and liberalizing the importation of slaves from Africa. This shift made it 
easier for the Spanish merchant marine to gain access to slave routes alongside 
ships of other nations, notably the United States and Portugal. At the same time, 
expansion of sugar plantations required massive imports of food for the slaves, in- 
cluding flour and cod from North America and salted meat (tasajo) from Rio de 
la Plata. As a result, mercantilist regulations underwent their first great collapse, 
leading to the deregulation of Cuban tariffs, which were completed in 1818. Later, 
the fundamental challenge was to protect agricultural exports and sugar mills from 
British anti-slavery initiatives, both official and abolitionist, starting in the 1820s.”? 
The abolition treaty signed by the Spanish and British governments in 1817, which 
went into effect three years later, made trafficking of African slaves both illegal and 
clandestine.”* Notorious violations of the treaty placed the Spanish government 
in a delicate situation, which lasted until the end of the Brazilian expeditions in 
the 1850s and the end of the US Civil War in the 1860s, which turned slaving into 
an anomaly. In the meantime, the number of slaves in the Cuban censuses grew 
steadily from 38,879 in 1774, to 286,942 in 1827, 323,759 in 1846, 374,806 in 1855 
and 368,550 in 1862, before falling to 287,620 in 1871.74 

Consolidation of the plantation economy was key to Spain’s continued pres- 
ence in the Antilles. Slavery grew in importance also in urban settings of personal 
service and artisan work.” In other European empires the old planters had lost 
ground; in the case of Spain, it was the opposite. The Madrid-Cadiz-Havana axis 
became crucial to the empire’s sustenance, even when the sugar sector could no 
longer import neither enslaved Africans, nor indentured Yucatecans and Chinese 
after the US Civil War. The social basis for this Spanish imperial meridian consisted 
in a trade-off between the great sugar fortunes, merchants and slave traders, and 
political power. This implicit pact had economic, social, and political aspects that 
need to be made explicit. The economic factors were subject to negotiations over 
participation by the tropical agricultural sector, merchants, shipowners, financiers, 
and the Spanish treasury in the extraordinary profits to be made from Antillean 
exports. The political factors primarily concerned internal defense regarding inter- 
national slaving policy, an institution condemned by the Congress of Vienna. Early 
on, there was long disagreement over sugar tariffs; later, the question was whether 
tariffs should continue and the possibility (which was not put into practice) of direct 
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taxes on land ownership. During the years leading up to the 1870s, the Cuban ad- 
ministration had to support a bloated army plus the expenses of the civil administra- 
tion while also supporting the empire in the rest of America, and yet it managed to 
send money back to the metropolis (payments known as “overseas extras” [sobrantes 
de ultramar], a misnomer if there ever was one.) The occupation and war in Santo 
Domingo in 1861-1865—supposedly to help one of the political factions there—and 
the failed expedition by the tripartite alliance of France, Great Britain, and Spain in 
order to reinstate a monarchy in Mexico in 1862 signaled the collapse of that balance 
of interests. The first Cuban war of independence, from 1868 to 1878, along with the 
delayed impact of the war in the 1880s, only worsened the situation. Tax revenue in 
the Antilles should have been invested in the colony itself to meet ordinary expenses 
and eventually pay the interest on the debt. Nevertheless, Spain’s foreign policy con- 
tinued to focus on overseas treasuries, even in order to pay pensions for military 
officers and civil servants who had at some point been in the colonies. 

In this context, the Filipino case is noteworthy. While the crucial player in the 
Antilles had been sugar (with coffee and tobacco in lesser roles), in the Philippines 
it was the production and sale of tobacco, consumed even by the archipelago’s most 
modest classes and also an important export good. The establishment of the tobacco 
monopoly in the area around Manila in 1782 therefore comes as no surprise, as it 
was part of the general implementation of military and fiscal reforms throughout 
the empire. The monopoly (as well as the opium consumed by the huge Chinese 
population in Manila) was organized along the lines of New Spain Bourbon mo- 
nopoly as a response to the historical scarcity of disposable resources in the most 
remote possession.”° The need for reform was made clear in 1762-1763 by a set of 
interrelated factors: the seizure over an entire year of the capital and port of Manila 
by a British fleet at the very same moment that Havana had been taken, the “be- 
trayal” by Manila’s Chinese inner population, and finally the questionable loyalty 
demonstrated by the Church, largely by members of regular orders who distrusted 
the state reforms in the archipelago. The transformation of the monopoly itself from 
being a way to pump resources into the central treasury to becoming the basic com- 
pensatory mechanism of the disruption of the trans-Pacific axis (silver from New 
Spain in exchange for Asian products) is an essential part of the explanation for 
Spain’s continued rule over the Philippines. It was the Spanish administration in 
Manila that ensured self-sufficiency of the islands, which were increasingly isolated 
from the metropolis and the viceroyalty of New Spain. 

The late-eighteenth-century reforms were a combination of two very different 
impulses: a new imperial direction based on new administrative models, and an 
unfettered ability to exploit colonial societies. In the Philippines, the process was as 
intrusive as elsewhere, albeit somewhat different. The establishment of the tobacco 
monopoly ruined native growers and the mixed-blood Chinese who distributed 
the leaves, forced a shift from other crops in the provinces where tobacco would be 
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grown, and gave rise to an impressive distribution system around a product now 
regarded as a basic commodity.” When tobacco was released from its monopoly 
in Cuba in 1817, the result of pressures from Cuban sugar growers connected to 
the increasing international demand for sugar, administrators in the Philippines 
paid no heed to the winds of liberalization. In the late 1820s Spain took the im- 
portant step of building a production region in Cagayan (from which a second 
center, Isabela, would break off in 1860). This coleccién, consisting of 20,000 peasant 
families devoted exclusively to growing tobacco for the monopoly, spurred in- 
ternal consumption and a distribution network controlled by the state. Leaves were 
shipped to Spain’s equivalent monopoly (with shipping paid for by the Philippines) 
and tobacco auctions open to foreign merchants were organized in Manila, which 
became one of the elements (along with opening up Luzon and the Visayas Islands 
to foreign trade) that allowed cash payments to peasant growers. This quite elemen- 
tary system of colonial exploitation through taxation lasted until 1882, when the 
tobacco monopoly was eliminated, with much of it moving into the hands ofa large 
Spanish company (funded in part with French capital) established for that very pur- 
pose. Previously, the tobacco monopoly had fulfilled several objectives: it ensured 
the colony’s financial self-sufficiency, maintained the interest of international com- 
merce in the archipelago, and allowed the development of incipient, lightly taxed 
export sectors, such as rice, Manila hemp, sugar, and coffee, many of which were in 
the hands of Britons or Filipinos.”* 


Abolition, Emigration, and the Free-Trade Imperialism 
of Others 


Spain’s position in the world of empires began to change around 1860. Until then, 
the apparent stability of the three-colonies system had allowed Spanish govern- 
ments to carry out foreign attacks or put pressure on their old American possessions 
under the pretext of collecting debts. This limited expansion began with the at- 
tack on Morocco in 1859-1860, which drew a great deal of public attention, and 
continued with punitive operations in Chile, Peru, and Mexico during the early 
1860s. The occupation of Santo Domingo, more costly in money and lives, was a 
larger operation that was justified by the fact that a sector of the island’s population 
had requested aid. Apart from that, Spain cooperated with the French invasion of 
the Kingdom of Annam (part of present-day Vietnam), using the French pretext 
that Catholic missions had been attacked. None of these operations yielded terri- 
torial results, but they did help draw a map of Spain’s priorities and neo-imperial 
ambitions. Nevertheless, the Cuban insurrection in October 1868 put an end to this 
policy of limited expansion and aggression. Resources were transferred to the war 
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there, which would determine the continuity of Spain’s presence in America and in 
the world of empires (except in Northern Africa). 

The Cuban uprising revealed the contradictions at the heart of Spain’s final co- 
lonialist phase, not just its questionable military capacity. In essence, this resulted 
from the Cubans demand for self-governance. A coalition gradually emerged from 
among the insurgents comprising diverse sectors of liberals and nationalists as 
well as landowners from the eastern part of the island who were less connected to 
slavery and Spain and closer to neighboring Caribbean societies. Missing from this 
political and social mix were the great sugar growers around Havana and the new 
plantation frontier toward the center of the island. They preferred to uphold the 
status quo, which they would do almost until the end of Spanish sovereignty, an 
obvious way of sustaining slavery and forced labor as long as possible against the 
feeble efforts of metropolitan abolitionists and the more radical sentiments of the 
insurgents.’ Given this complex coalition of interests, the insurgents of 1868 inev- 
itably coalesced around an anti-slavery position, which their leader, Carlos Manuel 
de Céspedes, legitimized by freeing his own slaves. The two political coalitions 
would remain intact until the island’s definitive independence, through continual 
warfare (1868-1878, 1879-1880, and 1895-1898) and fluid and changing poli- 
tics. The last period of fighting coincided with the Tagalog uprising of 1895 against 
the Spanish administration and, later, the invasion by the United States during the 
McKinley administration. 

But, once again, the Spanish imperial collapse at the end of the century should 
not obscure the complexity of this last period. The final crisis of the system 
was shaped by a transformation in the international relationships of the three 
Spanish colonies. Economically, the port of Havana became one of the principal 
axes of Spain’s foreign presence, yet even though Cuban and Puerto Rican sugar 
and coffee were gradually going to the United States and northern Europe instead 
of to the metropolitan market. The same pattern of a combination of formal and 
informal colonialism took place in the Philippines, which depended on trade 
with China, Great Britain, and Japan and on tobacco purchased by Belgian 
and Dutch firms.*° Even with those restrictions, Spain protected its merchant 
marine, trading companies and manufacturers sufficiently well to maintain 
shipping relations between the metropolitan economy and the three colonies. 
Several factors allowed Spanish capitalism to gain ground not only in Manila 
but also in Luzon and the Visayas: the elimination of the tobacco monopoly in 
the Pacific archipelago, the opening of the Suez Canal, and the redesign of tariff 
policy throughout the Spanish possessions in favor of Spain’s exports and finan- 
cial investments. 

At the same time, emigration to the two Antilles and, to a lesser extent, the 
Philippines, grew. Spanish emigration to America had never received state aid 
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aimed at ensuring internal stability or colonization of the frontier. After years of 
restricting emigration to American colonies (as well as independent countries 
in continental America) for demographic and military reasons, the policy was 
changed in the mid-nineteenth-century along the lines of similar tendencies in the 
Atlantic.*! Until then, restrictions had meant that emigration was kept to a very 
modest level, limited to certain peripheral regions (Galicia, the Canary Islands) and 
to the traditional commercial areas (Catalonia, the Basque Country, and certain 
parts of Andalusia). Emigrants drawn by higher salaries and opportunities in the 
colonies and in southern America (Argentina and Uruguay) and Brazil compelled 
a liberalization policy from 1851 through the 1860s. Cheaper passages and steam 
ships took care of the rest, favoring increased conventional emigration along with 
seasonal emigration, typical of poor regions such as Galicia and the Canary Islands. 

The impact of the Spanish-born population in the colonies was felt after the Pact 
of Zanjon, signed in February 1878, with ended the war in Cuba and launched a 
period of reforms. In exchange for the insurrectionist army recognizing Spanish 
sovereignty, the metropolis accepted the inevitability ofa liberal system of represen- 
tation. In practical terms, that meant accepting a system of two monarchical parties 
(Conservatives and Liberals) along the lines of the established political system 
in Spain. While one party would fiercely defend Spain’s interests, the Cuban and 
Puerto Rican liberals at some point defended the islands’ economic interests and 
demanded home rule along Canadian lines within the British Empire. This agree- 
ment, watched over by the Spanish state, looked like it might be stabilized after the 
liberals took over in Spain in 1885.°? But their inability (or the impossibility) to im- 
pose a reform program based on self-government, combined with anti-corruption 
campaigns in the Antillean public realm, spelled failure. Few Spaniards residing in 
the islands, many of them recent arrivals, were willing to give up their privileges and 
control, and few of the islanders were willing to play if the dice were loaded. In par- 
allel, it is therefore possible to draw a connecting line between the 1868 uprisings in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, the refusal of the mulatto Cuban general Antonio Maceo to 
accept the terms of the Pact of Zanjon, and the rise of Cuban calls for independence 
after 1892. 

Another crucial aspect of the social and political changes in the Antilles resulted 
from the emancipation of the slaves from 1870 to 1886. Starting with the Cortes 
of Cadiz in 1811, this had been discussed many times, but it was postponed over 
and over again owing to pressure from Cuban vested interests and the fact that 
slavery offered stability in its last imperial phase. But the rise of Spanish liberalism, 
a fairly weak abolitionist movement and the Cuban uprising put slavery back on the 
Spanish reformist agenda. In the early 1870s liberal governments enacted the very 
moderate Moret Law (July 4, 1870), a “free womb law” that freed slaves born into 
slavery, those over 60 years old, “emancipated” slaves (Africans captured from slave 
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ships and leased by the state to private owners), and those who had fought with 
Spain against the insurrectionists. Soon afterward, in March 1873, the Spanish First 
Republic ended slavery in Puerto Rico. 

The final abolition of slavery in the Spanish Antilles clearly forms part of the last 
emancipatory cycle in other European colonies in the Caribbean, the United States, 
and Brazil.°> This was a large-scale abolition, particularly in Cuba, where in 1877 
there were still 199,094 slaves, a sign of the mid-century transformation of the sugar 
sector. But Spanish reformist liberalism was in an untenable position when it took 
power in September 1868, given the victory of the Union in the US Civil War three 
years earlier. Immediately, the Spaniards were trapped between the need to win the 
support of large sugar landowners and to undertake a reform program that would 
give them credibility, both nationally and internationally. This fatal dilemma turned 
even worse after the Cuban insurrectionist army drew slaves and former slaves to 
its ranks. The possibility of freedom, along with the dissidence of medium-size pro- 
perty owners far removed from metropolitan circles of power, and outside aid from 
Dominicans and North Americans, marked a constant throughout the uprising. 
In the medium run, it was fatal for an internationally isolated institution that had 
lost its ability to ensure a long-term reserve army of chattel labor after the painful 
episodes of open or disguised slavery of Yucatecans and Chinese (some 60,000 of 
the latter; 25,226 were still under contract in 1877). Large landowners in western 
Cuba remained loyal to Spain until the end of the second (and final) war of inde- 
pendence, but that could no longer ensure the reproduction of an obsolete model. 
Ethnic and social boundaries between African free descendants, Creoles of several 
generations, and people who just came as emigrants from Spain remained fluid all 
along the last two decades of Spanish sovereignty, and remained so during the re- 
publican period after 1898.*4 

The situation in Spain’s other Caribbean colony was different. In Puerto Rico, 
African slavery never reached Cuban proportions, as the island’s economy remained 
divided between sugar plantations (for example in Ponce and Arecibo) and areas of 
free peasant labor, with only occasional slavery, which included the mountainous 
central region devoted to coffee.*° No viable separatist or insurrectionary move- 
ment emerged after slavery was abolished in 1873. And, far away from the Antilles, 
the political situation in the Philippines also remained radically different. The 
country was fragmented, and the rapid emergence of an agricultural export sector 
spurred economic growth around port cities, particularly Manila-Cavite in Luzon 
and Iloilo in the Visayas. This development, beginning in the early part of the cen- 
tury, led to important struggles over land (the regular orders of the Church were 
important landowners) and foreign commerce, as Spaniards in the Archipelago and 
in Spain, the Chinese, mixed-blood Chinese, and European and North American 
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business interests all established their positions. As in 1810-1820, when the British 
and the North Americans took an interest in Manila as a base for trade with China, 
tensions in the Pacific (Hawaii, Samoa, New Caledonia, and Fiji) once again sparked 
rivalries among the Europeans, the United States, and the Japanese, all of whom 
wanted to increase their influence in the archipelago. It was in this context that a 
heterogeneous national project was born in the Philippines. At first the so-called 
Ilustrados (Enlightened) movement of the 1880s, led by José Rizal, aspired to 
reforms similar to those Spain was implementing in the two Antilles.*° Failure in 
that regard, given that the reforms were unacceptable to a sector of the army and 
to the religious orders, led to lower-class radicalism in Manila and elsewhere that 
would give rise to the so-called Katipunan (KKK) movement for the independence 
of the Archipelago. The 1895 uprising catalyzed these tensions, as the urban and 
rural movements united under the leadership of Andrés Bonifacio and Emilio 
Aguinaldo. The ambitions and resentments of petty elites and rural landowners, 
who had begun exercising local power even as they competed with religious orders 
and the colonial regime, combined to set offa fierce military conflict against the de- 
clining Spanish Empire and, later, against the US occupiers, the start of a large-scale 
repressive and violent process.*” 


The Year 1898: The Empire’s Shadow 


In 1898 Spain definitively lost its last colonial possessions in America and Asia. If 
the defeats of 1824 meant it was now a second-rank Empire in retreat, the defeat of 
1898 and the Treaty of Paris with the United States that same year was even worse, 
placing Spain behind even the other Iberian imperialist, Portugal. But though Spain 
lost its last colonial possessions, memories of the long imperial tradition lasted 
throughout the twentieth century, part of an imaginary, rhetorical international po- 
sition that no longer corresponded to the country’s economic, demographic, or po- 
litical capacities. If only for that reason, the long shadow of the empire deserves to 
be explored in several relevant aspects. 

First was Spain’s growing interest in Africa, which had existed since the Middle 
Ages. In the eighteenth century Spain’s commitments deepened after changes in 
Ottoman policy brought about more peaceful commercial and diplomatic relations 
in the eastern Mediterranean. As a result, the import of Russian grains from the 
Black Sea ports of Odessa and Rostock took on great importance for the peninsular 
periphery, which grew accustomed to receiving imports. Morocco’ role changed as 
the result of repeated subsistence crises in Spain, where domestic markets were still 
not well integrated. As a result, in the 1790s the state considered the possibility of 
establishing some sort of protectorate in Morocco. That line of thinking continued 
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through 1859-1860, when the first war against the Alaouite kingdom took place, 
and into the twentieth century, when Spain established protectorates there in 1912 
after reaching an agreement with France. After years of warfare, an administrative 
structure for these territorial claims was established in 1927 which lasted until 1956, 
when the entire country was decolonized. 

The establishment of areas of interest in northern Morocco (the Rif) and the 
south (which would become known as the Spanish Sahara) took place at the same 
time as Spain penetrated the Gulf of Guinea, a remnant of Spain’s late entry into 
slave trafficking. After signing treaties with Portugal in 1776 and 1778, Spain 
entered Fernando Péo (Bioko), the Guinean coast (Rio Muni, or Mbini), and the 
islands of Corisco, Elobey, and Annobon. Until the 1850s, these were slaving bases 
with a highly heterogeneous European population (including British abolitionists 
in 1827-1843); other economic interests did not appear until the late nineteenth 
century, which brought colonial coconut oil and cacao businesses, along with no- 
table missionary activity. Spain’s presence in Africa lasted well into the twentieth 
century; the two Guineas were decolonized in 1968 as a result of international pres- 
sure and internal distress. 

The turn to Africa and the ideology of Hispanism in America in the early twen- 
tieth century did not only continue older territorial ambitions; it also represented 
a coherent ideology of continuity. Spain was to continue among the club of nations 
and “imperial societies,” to use Christophe Charle’s term. There is no better example 
than its desperate effort to hold on to its three colonial enclaves in 1898, including 
a major military mobilization involving 500,000 soldiers and volunteers at a time 
when Spain had 18 million inhabitants. The mobilization showed something that 
previously could be seen only imperfectly: the mature relations between empire 
and nation. If Cuba’s demand for home rule brushed up against the rigid identifi- 
cation of the modern nation and the unitary institutional framework consolidated 
within the liberal state, then the Filipino demand for reforms revealed the very 
narrow limits in the state’s flexibility. Once military and political efforts to keep the 
colonies failed in the face of Antillean and Filipino nationalism and US expansion, 
the debate concerning the state answer to the regional demands of home rule also 
failed to give birth to any kind of liberal consensus. These two failures gave birth 
to Basque and Catalonian nationalism. Basques and Catalonians wanted not just a 
Europeanized version of Cuba and Canada self-government for their regions, but 
they also wanted the state to retain its imperial ambitions, however modest, and 
thus maintain membership among the world’s leading nations.** Spanish nation- 
alism in the twentieth century once again became confused with imperial ideals, 
rhetorical and effective, weak and aggressive. Seen from another perspective, Spain’s 
twentieth-century Africanism closed the ideological circle of the old empire, tying 
an even more sinister knot. Militarist and exploitative of local labor, it attacked an- 
ything that appeared to threaten disaggregation of the internal order, particularly 
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social demands by unions and the real or imaginary challenges posed by regional 
nationalism.*? In that sense, the tradition that emerged from the wreckage of the 
late empire was reborn in the odd ideals of the victors of the Spanish Civil War of 
1936-1939. 
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a7 
US Expansionism during the 
Nineteenth Century 
“Manifest Destiny” 


Amy S. Greenberg 


Introduction 


When thirteen American colonies, clustered on the Atlantic Coast of North 
America, declared independence from the British Empire in 1776, Indian people and 
European imperial powers controlled the vast expanses of the North American con- 
tinent. The American Revolution was a landmark event in the history of empire, an 
explicitly anti-imperialist rebellion that successfully replaced imperial governance 
with a republican political framework. The patriots who led the revolt were unified 
in the assertion that empires were inherently corrupt, and their successes proved in- 
spirational to oppressed colonial subjects around the world. The newly United States 
of America offered a clear rebuke to imperialism.! 

Yet the same men who decried empire in 1776, and emerged as the leaders of 
the newly independent United States in 1783, almost immediately embarked upon 
a program of territorial expansion, acquiring and settling new territory through 
the agency of their new government. It was no coincidence that these republican 
citizens called themselves Americans, a name that theoretically embraced two 
continents. They had vast ambitions, and from the beginning were relentlessly mo- 
bile, moving with a frequency that astounded European observers. Just 80 years 
after independence, the United States embraced a continental empire, and at the 
close of the nineteenth century, formally governed colonies in the Caribbean and 
Pacific Ocean.” 

What is perhaps most remarkable about America’s dramatic territorial growth 
is that it occurred in a nation that continued to vehemently disavow imperi- 
alism. For the vast majority of the nineteenth century, national political leaders, 
and the white men who elected them, loudly, and for the most part sincerely, 
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condemned current and previous empires, along with the colonialism and other 
political evils they believed inherent in imperialism. The pursuit of empire was 
necessarily believed to lead to political corruption and internal collapse. The 
United States set out to be a nation unlike any other: a republic governed by 
an educated citizenry for the good of all, and a significant minority believed 
extended territory incompatible with republican government. Yet there was 
nothing accidental about the growth of the United States. Territorial expan- 
sion involved concerted effort on the part of politicians and settlers, treaties 
with European nation-states and native peoples, and the forced dislocation of 
Indian people from their land. 

Americans were able to simultaneously disavow and build an empire thanks to a 
mid-nineteenth-century ideology known as Manifest Destiny. In the 1840s Manifest 
Destiny accelerated western settlement and provided a rationale for continued con- 
tinental expansion. It cast western expansion as natural and predetermined, and 
justified a policy of brutal racially based warfare against both Indian people and 
Mexicans. Starting in the late 1830s, American politicians asserted, and many 
citizens believed, that God had divinely ordained the United States to grow and 
spread across the continent. The course of American empire, supporters insisted, 
was both obvious (manifest) and inexorable (destined). Not everyone believed that 
the United States had a Manifest Destiny, of course. But by the 1840s the majority 
of American citizens seemed to agree that the growth of their nation to the Pacific 
Ocean was natural and inevitable. They turned to war to achieve that goal in 1848. 
In the 1850s, with a continental empire firmly in place, the idea of Manifest Destiny 
had become both more expansive and ambiguous. Some Southerners claimed 
the Manifest Destiny of a Caribbean slave-holding empire, while expansionist 
Northerners looked longingly at Hawaii and Canada. Many Democratic politicians 
and journalists, hoping to hold the two halves of their party together, suggested 
in the 1850s that America’s destiny might encompass the annexation of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 

The fracturing of the national consensus over the future of America’s Manifest 
Destiny in the 1850s was directly related to the rise of the sectionalism that terri- 
torial expansion helped unleash. When Northerners and Southerners refused to 
compromise over the status of slavery in newly won territories, the only thing still 
manifest was the inevitability of a Civil War. After the war, Manifest Destiny went 
into eclipse. For 30 years after the Civil War, Americans remembered Manifest 
Destiny as an antebellum relic, and American nationalists pushed to control 
international trade rather than foreign land. But the ideology experienced a re- 
birth in 1898 when supporters of war with Spain claimed that America’s Manifest 
Destiny had worldwide dimensions. This chapter will provide an overview of 
how Manifest Destiny helped create a North American empire that was at once 
very familiar, and in other ways strikingly different from those that had come 
before. 
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British colonists were fiercely ambitious about the future of their settlements. The 
colonial charters of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Virginia laid claim to lands to the Pacific, ignoring other European powers on the 
continent as well as the Native American residents of those lands. Colonists began 
to move west almost as soon as they arrived, violating British treaties with resident 
Indian tribes. By the American Revolution, colonial settlement extended over 200 
miles from the coast, and over 100,000 Americans lived west of the Appalachian 
Mountains. 

‘That there was something special in the rapid growth of the young nation appeared 
clear to early national leaders. The fact that the white population of the United States 
doubled between 1770 and 1790 was a cause for celebration among nationalists who 
believed that the nation’s physical increase would help it compete with the European 
powers that threatened on every side. As president, Thomas Jefferson suggested the 
United States might become an “empire of liberty,” expanding its beneficial sway far 
to the west. Even in the early years of the republic, many Americans accepted the 
continued expansion of the nation as both natural and inevitable, particularly given 
the supposedly inferior racial composition, religious practices, and social systems 
of other North American residents, from Indian people to the French and Spanish 
Catholics who claimed lands south and west of British settlement. 

Indeed, virtually everything about their young nation—from its admirable 
origins in New England religious settlements through its astounding population 
growth, miraculous victory over the great British Empire during the Revolution, 
racial and religious superiority over other residents of the continent, and novel 
form of government—proved to US citizens that their nation, above all others, was 
unique and marked by God for a special destiny. This shared belief in American 
exceptionalism lay at the heart of the ideology of Manifest Destiny. 

But there was little that was natural or predestined about the process of terri- 
torial expansion. Even before the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 provided for the 
settlement and governance of federal lands west of the Appalachians, settlers ille- 
gally occupied the region and expected their new government to provide protection 
from resident Indian people, something the British had often been unwilling to do. 
But the vast majority of Americans felt strongly that a standing army was a distinct 
threat to a republic, and as a result the US Army was initially an insignificant and 
distrusted force, allowed to grow no larger than 700 men. The resident tribes in the 
Old Northwest refused to vacate their lands northwest of the Ohio River, repeatedly 
rejecting treaties they considered illegitimate. The need for a stronger military pres- 
ence on the frontier drove the expansion of the army to 5,000 in 1792. After years 
of warfare and the continued failure of treaty negotiations with a confederacy of 
Northwest tribes, including Iroquois, Hurons, Shawnees, and Delaware, President 
George Washington directed US forces to subdue them militarily. Defeat at the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794 drove Indian people in the Old Northwest to cede 
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two-thirds of Ohio and a portion of Indiana in the Treaty of Greenville. Although 
the US Army was, by this point, an established presence in the Old Northwest, 
as in other newly won territories, political governance west of the Appalachians 
was weak, and particularly close to the northern border, Indians, Canadians, and 
American settlers interacted and traded in ways that did not always conform with 
American law.? 

President Thomas Jefferson took a dramatic step toward his empire of liberty when 
he purchased the vast trans-Mississippi region (828,000 square miles) from France 
in 1803 for 15 million dollars. Jefferson had no explicit constitutional authority to 
purchase land on behalf of the United States. But his concerns about the potential 
threat posed to the United States by the presence of the French on the Mississippi, as 
well as his desire for the gulf port of New Orleans and the rich farmlands of Louisiana 
Territory—already home to sizable American settlements—overpowered his consti- 
tutional scruples.* 

Jefferson’s opponents in the Federalist Party objected to the purchase not only 
on partisan grounds, but because they imagined a host of dangers resulting from 
territorial growth. History had proven to opponents of territorial growth that large 
nations were often weak. When a nation shared language, values, and experiences, 
it prospered. Extended empires—with diverse populations, like that of ancient 
Rome or modern Britain—fractured and collapsed. Federalists asked how the 
United States could develop its existing resources when it continued to focus on 
extending its boundaries. Both Democrats and Federalists were dismissive of the 
“inferior” Catholic and racially mixed inhabitants of the trans-Mississippi West, 
but Federalists worried that those inhabitants would prove impossible to integrate 
into America’s political, economic, and social systems. Democracy might collapse 
under the weight of these potentially corruptible voters.° 

Democrats, who believed that democracy and economic progress would re- 
sult from the widespread acquisition and distribution of land, shared few of these 
reservations. Jefferson was confident that “no constitution was ever before so well 
calculated as ours for extensive empire and self government.” The blessings of 
the American way of life could easily be extended, and the vaster America’s ter- 
ritory, the less likely it seemed to Democrats that foreign powers would threaten 
America. This division between supporters and opponents of expansionism 
would continue to animate partisan politics. Until the late 1850s, Democrats 
continued to champion expansionism in aggressive terms, and their political 
opponents repeated warnings that growth would lead to internal weakness and 
national collapse. 


3 Coffman 1986, 3-8; Skelton, 2012. Ina recent work, William Bergmann argues for a more expansive view 
of the role of the federal government in the early West than has previously been accepted; Bergmann 2012. 
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Federalists might have been content were the residents of Louisiana treated as 
colonial subjects, with limited rights. But before 1898, US territorial annexation 
was explicitly non-colonial. Newly annexed white residents became citizens of 
the United States and were entitled to the rights and privileges of established US 
citizens of the same race, gender, and class. US citizens proudly upheld this model 
of territorial incorporation as a means of distinguishing their own annexations 
from the imperial activities of European powers. 

The Louisiana Purchase ultimately doubled the size of the United States and set 
a precedent for presidential action in the interests of expansion. But equally signifi- 
cant was Jefferson's recognition that the purchase did not guarantee US sovereignty. 
Jefferson's party believed in limited federal power, and the new president reduced 
the strength of the army upon entering office. Not only was federal power extremely 
weak in newly annexed territories, the exact boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase 
were hardly clear in 1803. The United States asserted that they extended to present- 
day Texas and portions of New Mexico. Spain claimed it covered only a small strip 
of land west of the Mississippi. And England openly questioned the legality of the 
purchase. By directing Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to explore the Pacific 
Northwest, Jefferson laid claim to this disputed area. Far from being manifest, 
America’s territorial destiny was still opaque in the early nineteenth century.’ 

Increasing numbers of settlers would make their way to the newly discovered 
Oregon Territory in coming decades, but immediately following the Louisiana 
Purchase, it was lands adjacent to the incorporated portions of the United States 
that appealed most to land-hungry citizens and Democratic politicians. On the 
southern border of Georgia lay Spanish Florida. To the north of an ill-defined border 
lay British Canada, full of former loyalists who fled the American colonies during 
the Revolution. Given the lack of political representation that Canadians enjoyed 
relative to Americans, many New Englanders in particular believed Canada ripe for 
revolution and annexation. To the northwest lay a powerful confederation of Native 
American tribes under the leadership of Tecumseh, a Shawnee who had refused to 
sign the Treaty of Greenville in 1795. US citizens viewed all three as distinct threats 
to the survival of their young nation, and President Jefferson was forced to switch 
course and restore the army to its former size. In 1808 Congress authorized an in- 
crease in the army to 9,921 officers and men.® 

When the United States declared war against England in 1812, expansionists in 
the North and the South grabbed what appeared to be a perfect opportunity to in- 
crease their security and further their dominion. Their hopes were thwarted when 
attempted American invasions of Canada were rebuffed at the border. General 
Andrew Jackson held Spain responsible for a British-led attack out of Pensacola on 
an American fort in Mobile Bay, and used the pretext to invade Spanish Florida. But 
he was forced to withdraw to protect New Orleans from British assault. The War 
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of 1812 ended with America’s territorial boundaries with other European powers 
unchanged, although victories over Native American tribes in the West and South 
dramatically increased lands available to US settlement. The death of Tecumseh 
and the destruction of his confederacy in 1813 opened up land from what is now 
Indiana to Wisconsin to US expansion, while Andrew Jackson's victory over the 
powerful Creek tribe in the Southeast enabled Americans to settle half of Alabama 
and part of southern Georgia. The war also justified a further increase in the size 
and authority of the army. In 1815, Congress authorized a force of over 12,000 men, 
newly organized, as well as a systematized program of costal fortification.’ 

In 1818 Jackson again invaded Spanish Florida, under pretense of protecting 
American settlers there from runaway slaves harbored by the Seminole Tribe. 
In the eighteenth century, Spain had been the most powerful empire in the New 
World. But revolutionary movements across Latin America, combined with finan- 
cial difficulties at home, left the Spanish with little power to protect their North 
American interests. Spain was forced to cede Florida to the United States. The 
1819 Adams-Onis, or Transcontinental Treaty, between Spain and the United 
States also surrendered Spain’s claims to Oregon in return for the United States 
surrendering its claims to Texas.!° Another important treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain established joint control over the Oregon Territory begin- 
ning in 1818.1! 

The peacetime army faced one final decrease in size, in 1821, but because 
expanding boundaries and new frontiers required maintenance, protection, and 
institutional stability, the army otherwise continued to grow. During an era of ex- 
tremely limited federal government, the military provided the prime source of 
stability on the frontier. Throughout the century, territorial expansion drove an 
increase in the size of the army, and army officers, in particular, were often avid 
expansionists.!* 

Territorial expansionism in the early American republic was impressive in its 
scope but somewhat haphazard. While a few committed nationalists contemplated 
the annexation of Canada and dreamed of an American settlement on the Pacific, 
there was no national consensus before the 1830s regarding the future of the 
nation’s boundaries. Many Americans, particularly in the Northeast, thought the 
nation was already large enough. US military engagements were, at least on the sur- 
face, defensive in character and driven by security concerns. Early expansion lacked 
both the national coordination and ambition it would later exhibit. But expansion 
before 1830 set a number of precedents that would shape the dramatic events of 
coming decades. 


° Skelton 2012; Coffman 1986, 43; Watson 2012, 63-95. 
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Early territorial expansion was largely driven by population growth. Americans had 
large families in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and mortality was rela- 
tively low compared to Europe. That, plus a constant influx of European immigrants, 
led to a growth rate that astonished European and American observers. Between 
1790 and 1830 the US population more than tripled to nearly 13 million people. 
Settlers moved west because there was no room for new farms in the increasingly 
dense settlements of the east.'9 

Pressure from Southern planters intent on growing staple crops with slave 
labor was a key factor driving expansion into the Old Southwest from the eight- 
eenth century forward. Louisiana quickly became an empire for slavery as settlers 
realized the vast fortunes to be made on cotton plantations. Slaveholders in the 
upper South also pushed for expansion since it would increase the value of their 
slave property.'4 

The United States was an overwhelmingly rural nation in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and the individual ownership of family farms was a cherished 
ideal to which most Americans aspired. Settlers in British North America and their 
offspring were unusually mobile compared to populations elsewhere and proved 
willing to move repeatedly for better lands and increased opportunity. Federal 
land policies also encouraged the settlement of new territories by offering newly 
surveyed land at low prices—although often with minimum purchase requirements 
that left most of the territory in the hands of land speculators, individuals who 
bought and sold lands for the purpose of profit rather than settlement. 

Speculation became a major factor in western expansion. In the boom years 
after the War of 1812, a frenzy of speculative land fever transformed the trans- 
Appalachian West. Settlers in the Old Northwest (northwest of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi) wrote home about the “Ohio feever” and “Missouri and 
Illinois feever” that drew them ever further west. Immense profits through land 
speculation on credit seemed within reach of ordinary farmers. In 1815 alone, 
831,000 acres of Ohio land were transferred to private ownership. By 1820 there 
were virtually no public lands left for sale in Ohio, and settlers set their sights on 
Illinois, Missouri, and Indiana.!° 

Those who could not afford land simply occupied it. These squatters, as they were 
known, repeatedly infringed on the property rights of Indian people. The federal 
government sometimes evicted squatters from Indian lands, but for the most part 
turned a blind eye to squatter transgressions. When squatters displaced Indians it 
saved the government work. In this way, settler colonialism enabled US territorial 
expansion. 


13 Nugent 2008. 
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Governmentality in Indian Territory 


In the eighteenth century all European powers laid claim to North American terri- 
tory over which effective control was clearly in the hands of Indian tribes, and Native 
Americans were often the dominant powers in areas where the young United States 
hoped to expand. During much of the nineteenth century the United States was un- 
able to settle what it considered its “own” territories because they were controlled by 
their Indian residents. The history of US expansionism is, at its core, a messy story 
of individual conflicts between settlers and Indian people, punctuated by bloody 
Indian wars, from first contact until almost the close of the nineteenth century. All 
of these conflicts were eventually resolved in the favor of white Americans.!° 

The inability or unwillingness of governmental forces to rein in US settlers 
indicates the degree to which white Americans consistently disavowed Native 
American claims to their own lands. Indians were seen as a nuisance or a threat, 
but irrespective of treaty and law, they were rarely seen by settlers as holding legal 
and legitimate title to desirable lands. In part this was due to the different views that 
Indian people and white settlers had about proper land use. The Indian people of 
the Old Northwest, for instance, reserved extensive shared tracts for hunting. But in 
the imagination of white Americans, if land could be cultivated, and was not, it was 
being wasted. Enlightenment theories of land use that predated the United States 
supported this position and suggested that by leaving land fallow, Indian people ac- 
tually gave up their claims to that land. So even when federal law was against them, 
squatters often felt justified in occupying Indian land.'” 

Nor was it only individual settlers who ignored native claims. Time and again, 
both state and federal governments proceeded as though those claims were in- 
valid. The federal government is the only entity with the constitutional power to 
negotiate with Indian tribes under the terms of the US Constitution. Still, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, states and territories encouraged squatters to 
invade Indian lands and occasionally surveyed and sold Indian lands. At the federal 
level, the government repeatedly tried to coerce treaties from hostage Indian people 
and bribed minority interests who lacked tribal authority to sign treaties. Although 
authorities recognized that treaties made under these circumstances did not rep- 
resent the best interests of a tribe, often they proceeded as if those treaties were 
legitimate. Nor were promises made in treaties always honored, particularly those 
stating that the United States would not further encroach on native lands.'® 

Just after the Revolution, the United States coerced treaties from the Iroquois 
League of Six Nations, and from the Delaware, Huron, and Miami tribes, while 
failing to consult with other tribes occupying lands that the United States surveyed 
for white settlement. When tribes in the old Northwest refused to cede their lands 
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in the 1790s, President Washington ordered military action against them. Thomas 
Jefferson never consulted the tribes of the Mississippi Valley when he purchased 
their land from France, nor did France consult them when selling it, despite the fact 
that France had treaties with many of them acknowledging tribal authority over 
their own lands. Although the United States agreed to honor France's treaties with 
resident tribes, Indian people were not treated as partners in the negotiations. 

On the contrary, the fact that Indian people rather than Europeans occupied 
a region was seen as legitimating American expansion into that territory. White 
people in Europe and in America shared the belief that there was a “natural” racial 
hierarchy that placed white people above non-white people due to the alleged 
superiority of white “civilization.” Because “civilization” was really a code word for 
whiteness, Native Americans (and later the racially mixed residents of Mexico) 
could not be “civilized.” Settlers then used this reasoning to justify taking their 
lands.” 

The conflation of civilization and land ownership also shaped the federal 
government’s foreign policy decisions. One reason for the scant Spanish pres- 
ence in Florida in the 1810s was because of Seminole dominance in the colony. 
Yet Americans used the absence of Spanish authority as justification for seizing 
Florida, passed from Spain to the United States via the Transcontinental Treaty— 
and not a treaty between the Seminole and the United States.”° 


Social Origins of Aggressive Expansionism 


At the close of the 1820s, expansionism began heating up. One of the favorite 
metaphors of expansionists was that of territories dropping into America’s lap like 
fruit falling from a tree. But this passive vision of expansion would give way to a 
more martial or military vision, and the conviction by many that violence—against 
Indian people and European neighbors—might be a necessary and appropriate 
means for the nation to expand. 

This transformation was grounded in a host of changes. An evangelical religious 
movement known as the Second Great Awakening swept the nation in the 1820s 
and convinced Protestant Americans that God wanted them to spread the word of 
Gods salvation. Religiously “awakened” Americans believed that the spiritual con- 
version of the entire nation would usher in a millennium of peace on earth. A vivid 
strain of anti-Catholicism had always energized Protestantism. But the Second 
Great Awakening exacerbated the American tendency to view the Catholic nations 
to the south and west of their country as a distinct challenge to their religion and 
security, ripe for reformation.’! 
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A combination of economic and social transformations in the 1830s and 1840s 
helped propel territorial expansion to the forefront of political debate, turning a 
vague sense of America’s mission into a politically potent ideal celebrated by poli- 
tician and newspaper editor alike. The rise of a market economy and beginning of 
industrialization in the Northeast, combined with mass immigration from Europe, 
led to a hardening of class divisions and decreased mobility for working men. At the 
same time, women began to lobby for increased rights, which further challenged 
traditional notions of men’s and women’s roles. These factors provided an ideal 
environment for the flowering of Manifest Destiny, an ideology that justified ex- 
pansionism by pointing to the supposed racial and gender superiority of American 
white, native-born men.” 

The first clear journalistic expression of America’s Manifest Destiny appeared 
in print in 1839. In the early 1840s, journals closely affiliated with the Democratic 
Party argued that foreign powers, by blocking US access to Texas and Oregon, 
were thwarting “the fulfillment of our Manifest Destiny to overspread the con- 
tinent allotted by Providence for the free development of our yearly multiplying 
millions.’?? The assertion that God had singled out the United States to ex- 
pand appeared outlandish to objective observers. British politicians, Mexican 
journalists, and members of the opposition Whig Party, among others, wondered 
how it was that the United States could suddenly claim “a right for a new chapter 
in the law of nations.””+ Why should the United States be justified in taking land 
from its neighbors? 

But to many Americans, Manifest Destiny appeared as common sense. The 
phrase became immediately popular. In reality, there was nothing predestined 
about Manifest Destiny. It was a self-serving ideology that achieved a variety of 
purposes, few of which were noble. Land speculation had helped drive expansion 
since the colonial era. In the first decades of the nineteenth century, speculators 
bought up vast tracts of Midwestern land with the expectation that the lands would 
quickly increase in value. In the 1830s and 1840s, speculators set their sights fur- 
ther afield. Many of the most active proponents of Manifest Destiny owned foreign 
investments in Mexico, the Caribbean, and Central America, that would vastly in- 
crease in value under America’s flag.”° 

Expansionism was also a winning issue with voters, particularly in the South and 
the trans-Appalachian West. Many residents of what were then “western” states, 
including Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, and Illinois, were the products ofa 
western migration from states further east. They speculated in western land, under- 
stood that western migration would increase the value of their property, and might 
move west again if conditions proved auspicious. Southern slave owners also stood 
to profit from the increased value of their slaves when new territories appropriate 
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for staple-crop agriculture opened to settlement, creating yet another market for 
slaves. Politicians in these regions employed the language of Manifest Destiny to get 
elected and re-elected.”° 

It was no coincidence that America’s “destiny” was usually commensurate with 
advancing American economic interests, particularly control of international trade 
via the valuable harbors of the Pacific and Gulf coasts. Business interests in East 
Coast cities embraced Manifest Destiny because they wanted access to lucrative 
shipping routes to Asia. Businessmen in New Orleans saw immense profit in an 
American Yucatan, Cuba, and Central America. Manifest Destiny papered over 
base instincts, casting land-hunger and greed as God’s plan.?’ 

Transformations in race relations within the United States in the 1830s were cen- 
tral to the intensifying drive to expand its boundaries. The last vestiges of colonial 
slavery did not disappear in the Northern states until the 1820s. Gradual emanci- 
pation in the North turned slavery into a purely sectional phenomenon, putting 
Southerners on the defensive about their “peculiar institution,” but also leading to 
social unrest north of the Mason-Dixon Line. The newly elevated status of Northern 
freedmen, along with the increasing size of free Black urban communities, led to an 
upsurge in Northern racism in the 1830s and 1840s. Working men in the North 
also faced competition from surging numbers of immigrants drawn to the United 
States by declining conditions in Europe. Between 1840 and 1860 almost four and 
a half million European immigrants arrived in the United States, the largest mi- 
gration in US history relative to the total population of the country. Many of those 
immigrants were Catholics from Ireland and Germany, resulting in a notable in- 
crease in anti-Catholicism and fears among Protestants of an attempted European- 
led Catholic takeover of the American political system. The working conditions of 
laboring men also declined with the beginnings of the industrial revolution and 
devaluing of many traditional artisanal skills. Working men faced new challenges 
to their cultural values, along with decreasing wages in the 1830s and 1840s, and ad- 
ditional challenges to their patriarchal authority as a new middle-class ideology of 
domesticity elevated women to a place of equality with men in religion and family 
matters.”® 

All these changes left working men, who based their self-worth in their physical 
strength, traditional labor skills, and dominance over both women and non-white 
people, on the defensive. Manifest Destiny promised working men upward mobility 
and an escape from declining working conditions through land ownership on the 
frontier. In reality, few urban workers moved to the frontier. Virtually all Western 
settlers were farmers who had already found at least moderate success working the 
land. It was simply too expensive to purchase land and equipment and survive until 
the first harvest, for laborers or poor farmers to start a Western farm.”? 
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Southerners were as enthusiastic about aggressive expansionism as were Northern 
working men. Mass immigration to the North left the South outnumbered in the 
House of Representatives, where representation is based on population. This wor- 
ried Southerners about slavery’s future. After the Missouri Compromise of 1820 
prohibited slavery in the territories north of the parallel 36°30' north (with the ex- 
ception of the new state, Missouri), Southerners began to look south for new ter- 
ritory. Expansion could bring new slave states into the Union, strengthening the 
power of the South. It also promised an opportunity for non-slave-holding white 
yeoman farmers, who made up the bulk of the Southern population, to gain slaves 
and land. This too would strengthen the institution of slavery.*” 

Aggressive territorial expansion offered the promise to men of asserting their 
martial (or military) virtues, dominating supposed racial inferiors, and—through 
dint of their physical strength and courage—winning fertile lands of their own, 
docile women, and an empire for the United States. Although there were some 
women who avidly supported territorial expansion, by and large Manifest Destiny 
was an ideology promoted by men, for men. In a period when working men, 
Democrats, and slave holders were quick to fight or to threaten to fight upon the 
slightest provocation, Manifest Destiny offered rewards. Not surprisingly, aggres- 
sive expansionism was supported by men who embraced physical domination by 
individuals and nations.*! 


Resistance 


Topping the list of opponents to America’s territorial expansion were people who 
stood to lose, particularly Indian people. They protested in various ways, from 
unification movements to armed uprisings, and from congressional petitions to 
speaking engagements intended to raise awareness among white people of their 
plight. Residents of Latin America and the Caribbean fought America’s Manifest 
Destiny through diplomatic negotiation and war. They published trenchant critiques 
of what they recognized as American avarice. The British also stood to lose power 
as America expanded and employed diplomacy to fight Manifest Destiny. 

There was substantial resistance to Manifest Destiny within the United States. 
One of the eras two major political parties, the Whigs, was openly ambivalent 
about territorial expansion. Whigs believed that America’s future greatness lay in 
the development of resources within the existing United States, not in the annex- 
ation of more territory. They lobbied for the growth of the manufacturing sector 
and internal improvements to transportation to bring already settled areas of the 
country in closer contact. They feared that western expansion would undermine 
the interests of New England, the seat of Whig power. And like Federalists before 
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them, they feared that growth would lead to division by making the nation too 
large and unmanageable. Many people in New England, particularly middle-class 
women and men, opposed Indian Removal in the 1830s and the U.S.-Mexico War 
in the 1840s on the grounds that the civilized tribes and Mexicans deserved their 
lands. They argued that both Indian removal and the war were immoral.*? 

Although concepts of racial hierarchy promoted and legitimated Manifest 
Destiny, they also left some Americans uneasy about the annexation of land to the 
south. Southern slave holders generally supported the annexation of slave-filled 
Texas. But more than a few opposed the war with Mexico and the acquisition of any 
further Mexican territory on the grounds that the racially mixed residents of those 
areas were unfit to become Americans. Opponents of slavery protested vociferously 
against any new annexation of land that might increase the power of the South. 
Abolitionists (anti-slavery advocates) viewed the annexation of Texas and the U.S.- 
Mexico War as proof that a southern “Slave Power” exerted inordinate control over 
the federal government. 

Most of the Americans who opposed Manifest Destiny and territorial ex- 
pansionism in the 1840s and 1850s believed wholeheartedly in American 
exceptionalism. They were just as convinced that the United States was a special 
nation, chosen by God to exert a beneficial influence abroad, as were supporters 
of Manifest Destiny. Many of these Americans can be described as restrained 
expansionists. They supported missionary work abroad and pushed for America’s 
commercial expansion. They hoped to spread American ideology, but opposed ag- 
gression, both by individuals and nations. They believed American influence would 
best be exerted through control of trade and the spread of Protestant Christianity, 
not by the annexation of land. Most Whigs fell into this category.°? 


Paths to Texas and Oregon 


While the Whig Party generally opposed aggressive expansionism, their opponents, 
the Democrats, embraced it. The Democratic Party was born in the 1820s. Closely 
aligned with urban working men in the North and yeoman farmers of the South, it 
proved the perfect vehicle to promote an expansionist agenda. Democrats looked 
back to Thomas Jefferson for inspiration and asserted that the future of the republic 
was tied to physical growth. They believed the widespread distribution of land and 
a weak central government would best preserve American democracy and ensure 
individual prosperity.** 

Andrew Jackson, the first president from the trans-Appalachian West, garnered 
fame fighting the Creek and Seminole in the 1810s. He won election in 1828 in part 
by promising to remove Indian people from valuable lands east of the Mississippi 
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River. Jackson used all available resources, from bribes to the brute force of the US 
Army, to remove the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole to what 
is now Oklahoma in the 1830s. Thousands died on the brutal journey, which be- 
came known as the “Trail of Tears.” Indian Removal opened up extensive lands to 
white settlement in what is now the Southeast. It also set the important precedent of 
a president employing the US Army in the explicit service of territorial expansion.*° 

Ironically, while Manifest Destiny displaced Indian people by removing them to 
the Southwest, it advanced along Native American trade routes. Although Mexico 
became independent from Spain in 1821, Mexican federal control over the northern 
half of its territory was at best sporadic. Long after the period when the nomadic 
peoples of the Central Asian Steppe Lands had fallen under the control of seden- 
tary states, the vast Comanche tribe—20,000 members strong in 1840—dominated 
what is today the American Southwest, controlling trade and demanding payment 
from Indian people and European settlers in the region, and inhibiting Spanish 
settlement. Southern slave holders poured into Mexican Texas in the 1820s and 
1830s, enticed by cheap land prices. By 1828 it was apparent to Mexican officials 
that these American settlers were a problem. By 1830 there were 35,000 Anglos in 
Texas, and only 8,000 Tejanos (Spanish-speaking Texans). In 1836 the American 
settlers rebelled against Mexico, and with the help of hundreds of recruits from the 
American South, fought a brief war for independence. Although Texas's indepen- 
dence seemed to provide evidence to US residents that “Anglo-Saxon” hegemony 
was inevitable, in reality, as Pekka Hamalainen demonstrates in Chapter 38 in this 
volume, the Comanche and other tribes continued to exert significant control over 
the region even after Texas independence.*° 

As Southerners were revolutionizing Texas, thousands of Northerners trekked 
by covered wagon to the Oregon Country, jointly controlled since 1818 by England 
and the United States. Starting in the late 1830s, Americans increasingly made the 
six-month trek to Oregon, despite the brutal terrain and weather conditions. By 
1843, 1,000 emigrants a year were departing Missouri along on the Overland Trail. 
The magnificently fertile soil they found in Oregon more than made up for the 
difficulties of the journey, most believed. Soon Americans outnumbered the British 
in the region, while increasing numbers of wagons headed south from the trail to 
Mexico’s Alta California. 

A separate movement of 12,000 members of a new religious sect set out by cov- 
ered wagon in 1846 from Illinois, seeking a land where they could escape persecu- 
tion for their controversial doctrine of polygamy. Brigham Young and his church 
of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) settled at the Great Salt Lake, 
on Mexican land that would soon be transferred to the United States at the close of 
the U.S.-Mexico War (1846-1848). In 1850 the settlement that the Mormons called 
“Deseret” became part of the incorporated territory of Utah. 
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Travel writers extolled the virtues of Oregon and California, convinced that 
America would soon control those regions, and ordinary travelers expressed that the 
United States, seemingly more capable than other nations, would eventually claim 
the entirety of the Pacific Coast. A group of avid expansionists in the Democratic 
Party who called themselves Young America (in opposition to “old” England) 
made Manifest Destiny their rallying cry. They called for the “reannexation” of 
both Oregon and Texas, lands they claimed had wrongfully been signed away from 
the United States by treaties with England in 1818 and 1819. Some also demanded 
the immediate annexation of Canada, Cuba, and Mexico's territories of California, 
Sonora, and New Mexico on the grounds of Manifest Destiny. Soon they had war on 
their hands.°” 


The U.S.-Mexico War 


Texas became an independent republic in 1836. Both the president of Texas, Sam 
Houston, and his good friend US president Andrew Jackson hoped to see a speedy 
US annexation. But Mexico refused to recognize the independence of its former 
province. Congress, unwilling to go to war with Mexico and divided over the ad- 
visability of adding another slave state to the Union, sidestepped the Texas issue 
for eight years. In 1844, however, President John Tyler negotiated a secret treaty of 
annexation with Texas. After Democrat James K. Polk was elected president later 
that year on an explicitly expansionist platform, Congress approved the treaty, and 
Texas became a US state over the objections of Mexico. Polk entered office intent on 
also acquiring Mexico’s province of California and prepared to fight a war to do so.*8 

Polk, a Tennessee slave holder, won Northern support in his presidential bid by 
promising that the United States would take all of the Oregon Country up to Alaska 
from the British. But he quickly settled for half of that, dividing Oregon along the 
forty-ninth parallel, and leaving British Columbia to the British, infuriating many 
of Polk’s supporters in the North. As soon as negotiations with Britain over Oregon 
were complete, Polk ordered US troops into an area between the Nueces and Rio 
Grande rivers that was claimed both by Mexico and Texas, openly antagonizing 
Mexico. After Mexicans fired on US soldiers, the president informed Congress that 
“American blood” had been shed on “American soil,’ and asked for a declaration of 
war. The opposition Whig Party in Congress, terrified of being branded unpatriotic, 
swallowed their scruples and endorsed a war they believed to be unjust.*? 

Congress more than doubled the size of the army in response, to over 17,000 men, 
and authorized 10 temporary regiments. Over 70,000 American men served in these 
volunteer regiments. At the onset of hostilities, the war was loudly and enthusiasti- 
cally celebrated almost everywhere outside of New England as proof of America’s 
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God-given Manifest Destiny to spread over the continent. But 16 months of combat 
followed, far longer than most Americans—convinced of their racial and military 
superiority—could have imagined. Although the US Army won virtually every battle 
with Mexico, 13,000 American soldiers lost their lives, the vast majority to disease. At 
least 25,000 Mexicans perished as well. By late 1847, a growing anti-war movement 
began to openly question the direction that Manifest Destiny seemed to be taking. 
Some Americans wondered if waging war against a weaker neighbor was really part of 
God's plan and questioned the value of the new territories and people who resided in 
them. And the highest-ranking officers in the US Army occupying Mexico concluded 
that, because of the hostility of the residents, vast portions of that nation would, if 
annexed, be ungovernable.” 

On August 8, 1846, James K. Polk requested two million dollars from Congress to ne- 
gotiate an end to the war with Mexico. A Democratic congressman from Pennsylvania, 
David Wilmot, offered a proviso banning slavery from any territory gained from 
Mexico. The Proviso passed in the House, but not in the Senate, with voting falling 
along sectional rather than party lines. For the first time, the Democratic Party split 
over the issue of slavery, with many Northern Democrats making it clear that they 
would not condone the spread of slavery into lands that rightly belonged in the hands 
of free white men. 

Expansion and sectional harmony were proving incompatible. Anti-slavery 
Democrats in the North began to desert the party for the new anti-slavery Free 
Soil Party. The opposition Whig Party, which opposed the war for reasons ranging 
from morality to self-interest, hoped to diffuse the growing sectional division by 
calling for an immediate end to the war without taking any territory from Mexico. 

Still, success in Mexico inspired many Americans to broaden their horizons. 
A solid contingent of expansionist Democrats demanded the annexation of all of 
Mexicoas spoils of war. Between October 1847 and January 1848—with the United 
States occupying Mexico City but no peace treaty in hand—avid expansionists 
gathered in mass meetings, calling for the immediate annexation of the entirety of 
Mexico. Members of Polk’s cabinet were divided over how much territory to take 
from their defeated neighbor. Some, influenced by racism and convinced that the 
United States would be unable to govern densely populated Central Mexico, wanted 
a limited settlement along the lines of the present-day boundary between the two 
countries. Others, including Polk, hoped for vastly more of Mexico. A rogue dip- 
lomat named Nicholas Trist, who wished to see the United States withdraw from 
the country, negotiated a limited settlement with Mexico after being recalled from 
his duties by President Polk.*! 

The war officially ended in January 1848 when Mexico signed the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, transferring 500,000 square miles of Mexican land to the 
United States for 15 million dollars. Mexico lost her provinces of Alta California, 
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Nuevo Mexico, and parts of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Sonora, land which would 
become the American states of California, Nevada, and Utah, and parts of Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado. David Pletcher has argued that much of this 
land might well have been gained from Mexico through negotiation, but the United 
States put far less energy into diplomacy with Mexico than it might have.” 

Victory over Mexico was not so sweet for those living in the newly acquired ter- 
ritories. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo promised the new Mexican-American 
residents of the United States full citizenship rights. But racism and the unwilling- 
ness of local judges and juries to uphold the law in favor of Mexican Americans 
led to their political disenfranchisement. Many Mexican Americans wrongly lost 
their lands to Anglo settlers.*? The war produced lasting Mexican enmity against 
the United States, and greatly exacerbated sectional tensions over slavery in new 
territories. 

With the 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the United States had become a 
continental empire. In name at least, the United States was in sole possession of 
the lands between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In fact, the nomadic societies 
of the plains held title to much of the interior through binding treaties with the 
United States, and exerted physical control of vast stretches of the West. In 1851 
the United States assigned territories to various plains nomadic societies to lessen 
the frequency of intertribal conflicts. Although the United States lacked the power 
to enforce compliance with the boundaries, the 1851 Treaty of Fort Laramie offered 
a tentative plan for the control of the plains. 

With European powers vanquished to the periphery of the continent, America’s 
Manifest Destiny might have appeared complete in the 1850s. But the vast territo- 
rial acquisitions resulting from the U.S-Mexico War actually enflamed the desires of 
Democratic expansionists, who envisioned the United States encompassing Sonora, 
Cuba, Canada, and lands even further afield. They saw the successful conclusion of 
war with Mexico as legitimating a hemispheric destiny for the United States. On 
their own, some of these individual expansionists planned, and occasionally exe- 
cuted, attacks on other nations. These adventurers were called filibusters, and they 
operated without official sanction of any government, although often with the im- 
plied support of Democratic US politicians. 

Among the most significant filibusters was a Cuban ex-patriot living in the 
United States named Narciso Lopez, who gained international attention as he re- 
peatedly tried to liberate the island of Cuba from Spain with the help of a small 
American Army in the late 1840s and early 1850s. Tennessee-born William Walker, 
a San Francisco newspaper editor during the California Gold Rush, became the 
most famous filibuster when he seized control of Nicaragua, which was divided 
by a Civil War, in the fall of 1855, and became first commander-in-chief of the 
republic’s army. In July 1856, he became president of Nicaragua. For a brief period 
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in the spring of 1856, Walker’s Nicaragua was officially recognized by the United 
States. With his political hold on the country in decline soon after, the filibuster 
made a desperate effort to gain the political support of the American South. He 
reintroduced slavery into Nicaragua, where it had been illegal for 30 years. In May 
1857 he lost a war to an army composed of Central Americans and the British, and 
was deposed. 


Sectional Discord and the Decline of Manifest Destiny 


In the later 1840s and 1850s, Whig politicians united behind the idea of commer- 
cial empire. They pushed for control of international trade rather than territory. 
Democratic politicians, by contrast, frequently fell back on territorial expan- 
sionism to unify a coalition fracturing over the question of slavery. James K. Polk 
set a standard for annexing land that future Democratic presidential candidates 
struggled to emulate. New Hampshire Democrat Franklin Pierce, elected in 1852, 
made territorial expansion an explicit goal. He directed the American minister 
to Mexico, James Gadsden, to bully or bribe Mexico into selling the United States 
enough land for a southern route for a transcontinental railroad. The Gadsden 
Purchase in December 1853 added an extra 45,535 square miles to the Southwest 
for 10 million dollars. This brought him singular success among Democratic pres- 
idents of the era, all of whom hoped to obtain extra land from Mexico after 1848. 
Democratic presidents repeatedly attempted to purchase Cuba from Spain, but 
were thwarted by the exploding sectional conflict. When Democratic Senator John 
Slidell of Louisiana introduced a bill in January 1859 allocating 30 million dollars 
toward the acquisition of Cuba, it was shot down by Northern opponents.” 

That the United States did not forcibly take Cuba from Spain in the 1850s can 
be attributed to sectional discord. Were it not for the fact that the annexation of 
Cuba would bring another slave state into the Union, Northerners would have hap- 
pily taken an “island gem” that many considered crucial to American trade and 
security. But Manifest Destiny forced Americans to take sides over the future of 
slavery in the republic. While David Wilmot proposed in 1846 that all lands taken 
from Mexico remain free from slavery, James K. Polk angrily insisted that slavery 
was a “domestic” matter which had no place in discussions of his war with Mexico. 
Privately, however, Polk’s cabinet agreed that slavery would likely be allowed in 
lands taken from Mexico. Divisions between North and South exploded in the con- 
test over the issue, and Northerners were no longer amenable to any territorial ac- 
quisition that might strengthen the South. Each attempt by Southerners to gain new 
slave territory—and each debate over the status of slavery in the existing territories 
of the United States—exacerbated the division between North and South.”® 
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After the Civil War: Manifest Destiny Re-evaluated 


Four years of Civil War (1861-1865) between the North and the South brought 
Manifest Destiny to a halt. In the era of Republican political hegemony that 
followed, commercial expansion appeared more appealing to most Americans 
than did territorial expansion, marking an important shift away from Manifest 
Destiny and toward America’s long-term embrace of commercial empire. The US 
Army was reduced in size from a wartime high of one million men, to 29,000 in 
1871. In addition to fulfilling its traditional role as a police force on the Indian fron- 
tier, the army also engaged in the military occupation of the South, and suppressing 
labor unrest in urban areas. Expansionism took on a strictly commercial character 
in the later nineteenth century, with the Republican Party proving an enthusiastic 
proponent of the expansion of America’s commercial might abroad by dominating 
international trade. They argued that commercial expansion was cheaper than 
annexation, and saved the United States from incorporating the undesirable 
populations of foreign lands into the US polity.” 

The US Senate ratified William Seward’s treaty to buy Alaska from Russia for 
$7,200,000 in 1867 over strong public objections to the expense, the seeming worth- 
lessness of the land, and the Native American inhabitants of the region. Only three 
years later the Senate rejected a treaty negotiated by President Ulysses S. Grant to 
annex the Dominican Republic, largely because of public unwillingness to incor- 
porate the mostly non-white population into the republic. In the 1840s racism had 
encouraged Manifest Destiny. In the post-bellum years, racism proved a barrier 
against it. 

Many Democratic proponents of Manifest Destiny in the 1840s and 1850s had 
argued that non-white residents of newly annexed territories would amalgamate 
and blend into the multiplying white population of the United States. From the start 
of the nineteenth century, opponents of territorial expansion questioned this rea- 
soning and doubted that American political, social, and religious practices could 
survive with a diverse population spread over great distances. But after the ratifi- 
cation of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution in 1870, Northerners and 
Southerners showed an unwillingness to recognize the political rights of non-white 
people. Northern Republicans withdrew their support from Reconstruction in the 
1870s and shifted to healing the “rift” between white Southerners and Northerners 
by asserting a shared white supremacy. They allowed Southern “redeemers” to dis- 
enfranchise and terrorize the black citizenry of the South.*® 

The collapse of Reconstruction and ensuing attempts to find common ground be- 
tween white Northerners and Southerners inhibited expansionism. It also led to the 
retrospective reimagining by white Americans of the Manifest Destiny of the 1840s 
and 1850s as a peaceful process of family settlement, a national movement in which 
the North and South were partners before the horrors of Civil War. The violence of 
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Indian Removal, the U.S.-Mexico War, and filibustering were forgotten. Instead, the 
myth ofa “virgin West,” empty and waiting for US settlement, was propagated even as 
war against the Plains Indians heated up in the 1870s. While the United States proved 
more than willing to use military force to protect US business interests, particularly 
in Latin America, few politicians showed interest in annexing new territories. 

Expansion abroad came to a standstill just as vast expanses of the US interior were 
finally being settled. Advances in farming and building technology enabled white 
farmers to cultivate land on the plains previously considered uninhabitable, and 
liberal federal land policies led to a land rush in the last three decades of the cen- 
tury. In 1864, US soldiers massacred the inhabitants of a Cheyenne village in Sand 
Creek, Colorado, while dealing with a general uprising by the Sioux that spread 
from Minnesota through the homeland of the Sioux in Dakota Territory and to 
Montana. American losses were minimal until 1866, when a band of Sioux under the 
command of Red Cloud killed 81 men in Wyoming. In 1868 the Sioux, Cheyenne, 
Arapaho, Kiowa, and Comanche agreed to move to specific areas from which whites 
were forbidden. Indians in California and Nevada were also settled in reservations 
after a decade or more of vicious treatment at the hands of white settlers.” 

But US hegemony remained far from complete on the plains, and the ability of the 
army to secure transcontinental travel routes in the 1870s and to keep Indians isolated 
on their reservations was limited. After gold was discovered in Sioux territory in 1875, 
tens of thousands of miners descended on Sioux lands. The resulting Sioux War, in 
which George Armstrong Custer and 224 US soldiers were killed at the Battle of Little 
Big Horn, was the last major Indian war, and marked the near-total subjugation of 
Indian peoples within the continental United States. The ultimate willingness of tribes 
in the northern and southern plains to submit to the reservation system was the result 
of the near extinction of bison herds after the introduction of guns into the region, 
drought, and disease, more than the power of the US Army, and in absolute terms the 
Plains Wars, although of crucial importance to US territorial expansion, came at little 
cost to the United States, either in lives lost, or the buildup of military capability.°° 

In 1890 the director of the US Census observed that the continent was settled, 
and the frontier was closed. Three years later, historian Frederick Jackson Turner 
introduced his “frontier thesis,” arguing that the “American” identity was forged on 
the frontier. This immensely influential formulation suggested the need for further 
territorial growth if the United States was to continue to grow and develop. 


Embracing Colonialism in the 1890s 
In the 1890s Manifest Destiny and aggressive expansionism experienced a revival, 
driven by a familiar combination of racial, class, and gender concerns. Racial unrest 


at home in the form of segregation and lynching, and the rise of a new doctrine of 
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“Social Darwinism,” suggested to many white Americans that the continued sur- 
vival of American Anglo-Saxons depended on the domination of other races at 
home and abroad. Industrialization and a financial depression starting in 1893 led 
to declining conditions for workers, while labor unrest caused concern among the 
management classes. Women’s ongoing struggle for political rights also took on a 
new intensity at the close of the century.°! 

As in the 1830s and 1840s, aggressive expansionism seemed to offer a solution to 
domestic problems and new opportunities for white men to assert their authority 
over those they considered their inferiors. With the West effectively settled, 
Americans looked abroad for a new frontier. The result was the open advocacy of 
gaining overseas territories as a means of strengthening American manhood and 
prevailing in the Darwinian struggle between the races that many white American 
intellectuals believed was underway.°* 


2 


America’s “Manifest Destiny” took on worldwide dimensions and an even more 
racist character than in its pre—Civil War incarnation. In 1898 the standing army 
of 29,000 increased to nearly 200,000 regulars and volunteers as the United States 
went to war against Spain, stripping her of her remaining colonies. Soon after, it 
began a war of colonial subordination against the Philippines that resulted in the 
deaths of hundreds of thousands of Filipinos. Annexation proved a cataclysmic dis- 
aster, but the United States emerged from the Wars of 1898 in possession of Hawaii, 
Guam, and Puerto Rico, each of which was held as colony.*? 

The rebirth of territorial annexation was made possible by important shifts in 
ideas of empire and citizenship in the United States. Annexation in the antebellum 
era was predicated on the idea that the newly incorporated “Americans” would re- 
ceive full political rights, although Mexican residents of the new Southwest after 
1848, and Native Americans throughout the period, found those promises mad- 
deningly empty. But the rise of Social Darwinism and the racial upheaval of 
Reconstruction left white Americans unwilling to acknowledge the political rights 
of non-white people at home or abroad. Colonial governance, decried as the car- 
dinal sin of European empire in pre-Revolutionary America, became law in the ter- 
ritories taken from Spain in 1898. 


Conclusion 


The fact that a nation born from a colonial rebellion would fight wars for col- 
onies of its own is testimony to both the ideological power and flexibility of 
Manifest Destiny. From the eighteenth century forward, the European settlers of 
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Britain’s New World colonies perceived an exceptional future for their polity, one 
grounded in the seemingly endless frontier to their west. Dismissing Indian peoples 
as holding legitimate claim to their land, a rapidly multiplying population drove 
western expansion. By the 1830s the perception that the United States had a unique 
destiny to expand across the continent had become doctrine. The perceived destiny 
of the United States dramatically shifted between 1840 and 1898, from the incorpo- 
ration of annexed peoples into the existing democratic structure to a global empire 
complete with colonies whose residents had limited political rights. But both were 
deemed manifest by supporters at the time. With the conquest of America’s over- 
seas territories in 1898, America’s territorial empire was complete. But the United 
States’ commercial empire, which emerged as an appealing alternative to territorial 
expansion in the decades after the Civil War, would continue to grow through the 
twentieth century. 
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The Kinetic Empires of Native 
American Nomads 


Pekka Hamdldinen 


Most of us associate nomadic empires with the Huns, Mongols, and other great 
equestrian powers of central Asia. However, the last blossoming of expansionist no- 
madic regimes took place not in Asia but in the Americas. One of the consequences 
of the Columbian Exchange was the rise of powerful equestrian societies in the 
North and South American grasslands. The most notable among them were the 
Comanches and Lakotas. Both harnessed equestrian mobility to dominate others, 
and both shared key characteristics with the better-known Eurasian nomadic 
powers: stunning geographical reach, extensive hinterlands of extraction, com- 
plex systems of dependencies, and dynamic multiculturalism. Such similarities 
went unnoticed for a long time, obscured by lingering notions of militarily formi- 
dable but organizationally shallow American Indian societies. Recent studies have 
challenged such notions, revealing sophisticated social organizations capable of 
sustaining enduring power regimes and imperial formations. 


The Rise of the Comanches 


In the seventeenth century, the Comanches did not exist as a distinct society, and 
there was little in their condition to suggest an imperial future. They were part of 
the Uto-Aztecan-speaking Shoshones, who hunted bison on foot in the central 
Great Plains, transporting their possessions with dog travois (a structure made of 
two trailing poles joined by a frame or a net). Later in the century an unknown 
disease struck the Shoshones, apparently splitting them in two. The Nemuneyu 
(Real People), a contingent that would become the Comanches, traced the Rocky 
Mountains down to the Colorado Plateau, where they encountered the Utes, an- 
other Uto-Aztecan group, and forged an alliance with them. Then the Numunuu 
encountered horses—strange, otherworldly beasts that shifted the parameters of 
what was possible.! 

These were Spanish horses that had spread northward from central Mexico with 
Spanish colonialism. The settlers had built substantial herds in New Mexico, the 
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northernmost Spanish colony, and, desperate to retain their military edge, they had 
managed to limit native access to the animals. That changed abruptly in 1680, when 
the Pueblo Indians rose against their overlords, banished them from New Mexico, 
and seized most of their steeds. Much of that horse wealth soon spread among 
the neighboring Indians through trading and raiding. Descendants of desert- 
bred African Barbs, the animals thrived on the semiarid plateaus and grasslands 
around New Mexico, allowing the Indians to fit them into their societies with re- 
markable speed. The Nemunue called them “magic dogs,’ which captures the mag- 
nitude of the change. As omnivores, dogs competed with their masters for food, 
whereas horses converted the cellulose-rich—and humanly indigestible—grasses 
into immediately exploitable muscle power, providing their owners an empowering 
shortcut to the vast pool of thermodynamic energy deposited in grasses.” 

By the early eighteenth century, the Utes and the Numunuu had accumulated 
enough horses to stage mounted raids into New Mexico, where Spaniards ruled 
once more, having overpowered the fractious Pueblo insurgents. Spaniards came 
to know the Numunuu as the “Comanches,” a corruption of Ute word kumantsi, 
“anyone who want to fight me all the time,” and the name stuck. By the 1730s, 
Comanches and Utes had pushed from the Rocky Mountains into the southern 
Great Plains, where they could access the Rio Grande-bound New Mexico across its 
length. But the expansion into the grasslands also brought the Comanche-Ute co- 
alition on a collision course with various plains Apache tribes that had dominated 
New Mexico's borderlands for generations.? 

The next three decades were a formative period for the Comanches. Together 
with the Utes, they reinvented themselves as equestrian plains nomads who moved, 
hunted, and waged war on horseback. The equestrian shift enabled Comanches 
to track and kill the bison with unprecedented efficiency and to store more food, 
and this fueled a rapid population growth. It also made them more acquisitive 
and aggressive. They now needed reliable access to river valleys and bottomlands 
where they could find the vital resources—low-saline water, high-calorie ri- 
parian grasses, and shelter against the elements—that sustained their burgeoning 
horse herds. Such bottomlands were not only few and far between; they were also 
crowded. Like Comanches, Apache tribes had adopted horses, but many of them 
had chosen to pursue hybrid economies that mixed mounted hunting with riverbed 
irrigation farming. The result was a bitter and escalating clash over crucial riverine 
microenvironments, which both groups needed for survival. From one riverbed to 
another, Comanches and their Ute allies pushed deeper into the grasslands, shoving 
the Apaches into the surrounding mountains and deserts. 

By mid-century, the Comanche-Ute coalition controlled much of the southern 
Great Plains. But it was on this cusp of regional dominance that the partnership 
collapsed. The Utes, who had preserved ties to their Rocky Mountain homelands 
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through annual migrations, seemed to have recoiled at the prospect of a steppe he- 
gemony. They dismantled the alliance and retreated into the mountains and plateaus 
in the west, while the Comanches committed themselves to the life of the plains and 
expelled the remaining Apache groups to the west and south. In 1763, when the 
Treaty of Paris divided North America into neat Spanish and British halves along 
the Mississippi Valley, the Comanche domain, Comancheria, encompassed a vast 
section of the projected Spanish half. Comanches dominated the short and mixed 
grass plains from the Arkansas River to the Texas scrublands, some quarter of a mil- 
lion of miles in all, the largest indigenous realm in the Americas by far.* 

Because of its sheer size, Comancheria was both central and isolated. It had a 
European colony on three of its flanks—New Mexico in the west, Texas in the south, 
and Louisiana in the east—each a potential source of crucial technology, foodstuffs, 
and allies. But few long-distance trade routes reached into the heart of Comancheria, 
converging instead in ancient commercial centers along the Rio Grande, Missouri, 
and lower Arkansas and Red rivers. While this gave the Comanches a measure of pro- 
tection against European pathogens—trade corridors were also disease corridors—it 
also left them without reliable access to guns and iron. Possibly numbering as many 
as 15,000, the Comanches were now the largest Plains Indian society, but they were 
technologically disadvantaged. Comancheria was a vast and populous backwater, as 
fragile as it was formidable. It was a one-dimensional raid-and-plunder regime that 
lacked the thick political arrangements that pacify borders, and it was surrounded 
by dozens of native groups, many of them displaced by the Comanches and craving 
to return to their homelands. The border conflicts recurrently swept back into 
Comancheria where Comanches suffered devastating losses in the hands of better- 
armed colonial and native enemies.° 

Comancheria was also politically fragmented. Comanches had expanded across 
the southern plains not as a monolith, but as highly individualistic and relatively 
egalitarian kinship groups, and that is also how they occupied Comancheria once 
it took its shape. Their basic political unit was a rancheria, a local band of extended 
families held together by real and fictive kinship ties. Rancherias were led jointly 
by paraibos (band leaders) and councils of adult men, and they made autono- 
mous decisions about membership, camp movements, and small-scale raiding and 
trading. There may have been as many as 200 of them.° 


Imperial Power 


‘That was the situation in the 1750s and early 1760s. In the 1770s, however, the scattered 
Comanche rancherias began to coalesce around broader political ambitions. They 
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tightened their bonds and began to bend the bordering societies under their will, 
seeking arrangements that could sustain their fragile existence on the plains. This 
was the beginning of the extra-territorial phase of their ascent, and it would trans- 
form them from a regional into an imperial power. It was a largely improvised ex- 
pansion that stemmed from a basic need to make lives and land secure; there was no 
vision of a kind of divinely ordained hegemonic future that animated many nomad 
expansions in Asia. 

Yet, the Comanche empire was not some accidental outcome of countless small 
moves aimed at meeting immediate needs. As their foreign political ambitions 
grew, Comanches began to develop more centralized political institutions. Local 
rancherias intensified their collaboration and assumed more distinct political 
identities as divisions or tribes. By the late eighteenth century, Comancheria was 
the domain of three divisions. The Yamparikas (Yap Eaters) ruled in the north, 
the Jupes (People of Timber) in the middle, and the Kotsotekas (Buffalo Eaters) 
in the south, each featuring elected head chiefs and grand councils, which made 
consensus-based decisions on community-wide issues. Periodically, moreover, 
Comanche tribes came together into massive interdivisional meetings, where vital 
political matters—such as treaties with colonial powers—were exposed to public 
scrutiny and sanction. Although intermittent, such gatherings diffused internal 
strife and held the local particles in a common orbit. Gradually, they gave rise to a 
horizontally integrated confederacy capable of concerted foreign political action.” 

The main arena of that action was the Spanish Southwest and its main instru- 
ment was the mounted raid. There was no typical Comanche raid. The size of 
Comanche raiding parties varied from a few to hundreds of warriors, and their 
objectives ranged from sheer pillaging to extortion, from personal military glory 
to tribal vengeance for slain kin. From the 1760s onward, Comanches struck the 
Spanish settlements with incessant guerrilla attacks, forcing a massive transfer of 
property and wealth from New Spain into Comancheria. They raided all across 
New Mexico’ eastern frontier and they engulfed Texas, a small cluster of missions 
and settlements, in violence. They took horses, mules, and captives and ransacked 
food caches. They spread terror and drained vast areas of resources. Powerless 
against the high-speed attacks, New Mexico and Texas adopted a defensive stance 
and turned inward. At the edge of the Great Plains, northern New Spain's first line of 
defense had begun to cave in.® 

While exposing Spanish New Mexico and Texas to systematic exploitation, 
Comanches also expanded their repertoires of power. They blended raiding and 
terror with diplomacy and trading into a flexible economy of violence that opened 
multiple access points into New Spain’s vast resources. They rejected the Spanish 
notion of undivided sovereignty and broke New Mexico and Texas into their com- 
ponent parts: colonial towns, presidios, missions, ranches, haciendas, and Indian 
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villages. They pillaged horses and captives in one section of the frontier, destroyed 
fields and livestock in another, and traded bison products for corn ina third, pitting 
their interests against one another. Large areas of New Mexico became desolate, 
while others prospered. Taos, a major trading village in northeastern New Mexico, 
became a virtual Comanche satellite, where Comanches found ready markets even 
as their war parties were draining the rest of the colony. Spanish officials in Santa 
Fe and San Antonio were powerless against this raid-and-trade strategy, a mobile 
variation of divide-and-rule policy, and they struggled to preserve a modicum of 
order on their frontiers. They began to receive regular Comanche delegations and 
placated them with gifts—clothing, metal, even guns—hoping to buy at least short 
periods of peace that could salvage the colonies. It was a humiliating role reversal 
for the Spaniards, who saw the arrangement as a perverse display of a barbarian cul- 
tural ascendancy over New Spain.’ 

The massive inflow of wealth allowed the Comanches to transform themselves 
into a trading power. Comancheria was bustling with horses, and the bordering 
native societies began to see it less as a threat than a resource. They sought diplo- 
matic and commercial ties with Comanches, who responded by sponsoring trade 
gatherings on their borders. Major trade centers rose along the upper Arkansas, 
middle Red, and upper Trinity rivers, attracting trade convoys from several native 
nations as well as from New Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana (which in 1762 becamea 
Spanish colony). By the late eighteenth century, Comancheria had become a trade 
pump that funneled horses northward among numerous nomadic native societies 
and eastward among native farmers and European settlers. Isolated newcomers 
just a generation ago, Comanches were now trading from a position of consider- 
able strength. A long growing season and abundant grass cover made Comancheria 
one of the world’s great natural equine habitats, but farther north longer and colder 
winters put severe limits on animal husbandry, creating permanent deficit regions 
where would-be equestrians had to rely on imported animals. By meeting that 
need, Comanches generated a robust counterflow of guns, powder, iron tools, cloth, 
corn, squash, and other essentials that kept them healthy, protected, and powerful. 

It was one of the great exchange systems in the Western Hemisphere. Spanning 
from Mesoamerica to the Canadian plains and anchored in Comancheria, a key 
pivot in the hemispheric equine flow, it was comparable to the intercontinental 
Mongol trade network that disseminated goods and ideas across vast distances, 
shaped societies and cultures, and integrated Eurasia. By raiding Spanish horse 
herds in New Mexico and Texas—herds that Spaniards had to periodically sup- 
plement from Mexico lest they be depleted—and by siphoning a good portion of 
that animal wealth northward, Comanches sponsored the rise of several equestrian 
societies across the North American grasslands, steering the region's history on a 
distinctive new path: the Great Plains became the domain of powerful equestrian 
nomads who defied the expansion of the United States deep into the industrial era. 
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And just as Mongol influence stabilized large sections of Eurasia under the Pax 
Mongolica, so too did the Comanche stranglehold on horse trade foster political 
pacification. Desperate to keep the trade channels open, native groups attached 
themselves on the Comanche orbit as allies. Except for sporadic Apache and Osage 
incursions, the Comanches, the richest horse-owners in North America, were 
shielded from horse raiding. Comancheria became one of the safest places in early 
America.'° 


Greater Comancheria 


By the late eighteenth century, Spanish New Mexico and Texas had become cap- 
tive territories in the shadow of Comancheria, whose population may have neared 
40,000. But a Spanish countermove was already underway. Steered by the energetic 
Carlos II, New Spain made a concerted effort to stabilize its crumbling northern 
frontier. More money and men were sent to New Mexico and Texas, and northern 
New Spain was placed under a new administrative colossus, the Commandancy 
General of the Interior Provinces of the North. The Bourbon Reforms also marked 
a shift toward a pragmatic, fine-grained Indian policy that was geared to reverse 
the humiliating situation in the north. Viceroy Bernardo de Galvéz presented a de- 
tailed formula on how to pacify the seemingly unstoppable nomads in his famous 
1786 Instructions for the Governing the Interior Provinces of New Spain. Realizing 
that the urban-based Spanish Empire could never be brought into the nomadic 
Comancheria, he set out to bring the Comanches into the Spanish Empire. The al- 
chemy of commerce, he proposed, would turn the Comanches into loyal proxies 
who “go to war... in our behalf” while “voluntarily embracing our religion and 
vassalage.”!! Trade, diplomacy, and largesse would do what war could not: pin down 
the nomads. And so the Spanish officials in Santa Fe and San Antonio began to 
lavish Comanche leaders with gifts, aiming to unite the many Comanche bands be- 
hind strong leaders who in turn would be closely tied to—and dependent upon— 
the Spanish colonial apparatus. 

On the surface, the policy was a stunning success. The Comanches who had 
nearly destroyed New Mexico and Texas in the 1770s now visited Santa Fe and San 
Antonio regularly, collecting gifts and pledging loyalty to their “father” the Spanish 
king. But this was merely a surface. Despite the shared metaphors of familial obe- 
dience, the two parties held different understandings of the alliance. Spaniards 
considered Comancheria an appendix of the Spanish Empire, but Comanches 
understood their realm as an expansive network of relationships that could em- 
brace anyone willing to adhere to its customs and protocols. The Spaniards had 
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done exactly that. They had expressed largesse, caring for Comanche needs, which, 
through the logic of reciprocity, gave them access to Comancheria’s human and ma- 
terial resources. But access did not mean control. Spanish colonies were but one 
facet of Comanche foreign policy, which in the early nineteenth century grew in- 
creasingly ambitious. Before long, the Spaniards were again struggling to maintain 
a meaningful imperial presence on Comancheria’s borders.” 

The Comanches reached the pinnacle of their power in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the east, a succession of new commercial opportunities opened as American 
expansion kept funneling people westward. Violating the 1806 border agreement 
between Spain and the United States, itinerant American traders pushed into 
Comancheria, drawn by its superior horses that fetched high prices in the emerging 
cotton kingdom. In exchange, they offered powder, bullets, and state-of-the-art 
muskets. Eventually, American merchants dotted Comancheria’s eastern border 
with permanent posts, where Comanches found ready markets not only for horses, 
but also for bison robes. Even the thousands of removed Southern Indians who 
were settled in Indian Territory near Comancheria’s northwestern border proved 
more a resource than a threat. Discouraged by the agricultural prospects in the sub- 
humid climate, many immigrant nations shifted into bison hunting, for which they 
needed horses. A vigorous borderlands trade developed between Comancheria 
and Indian Territory. Tens of thousands of horses moved westward in exchange for 
grain, powder, lead, and US government-issued rifles. Even the once-formidable 
Osages, now pressed between Indian Territory and the flourishing Comancheria, 
sought peace with the Comanches and became middlemen between American and 
Comanche markets. Comancheria’s eastern flank had become a trade pump com- 
parable to its plains-facing northern flank.'? 

All this unnerved the Spanish Texans. Comanches were gravitating toward eastern 
wealth and pulling away from the alliance with Spain. Regular gifts kept the alli- 
ance alive, but when the chronically underfunded Texas began to struggle with 
gift distributions after 1800, Comanches responded with violence. They raided the 
colony to punish the Spaniards for their stinginess—and to pilfer horses to fuel their 
escalating eastern trade. Desperate to preserve peace, Spanish officials made every 
effort to keep up the gift-giving institution, which transformed into a blatant 
tribute arrangement. Texas was locked into a painful dynamic that lasted for half a 
century—through the Spanish and Mexican eras and through the era of the Texas 
Republic into the US era. Comanches kept the peace with the province when gifts 
were available, and raided it for horses when they were not. It was an enduring re- 
lationship of violence and exploitation, and it endured precisely because the vio- 
lence was aimed at exploitation, not destruction. Comanche raiders rarely stripped 
settlements or ranches of horses, for doing so would have compromised their ca- 
pacity to raise more animals.!* 
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Meanwhile in New Mexico developments followed a drastically different path. 
Comanches kept an unbroken peace with the province throughout the Spanish era, 
trading and collecting gifts, sharing meals with Spaniards, and socializing with the 
Pueblo Indians. It was an obscene scene to Spain’s imperial administrators, who 
viewed it against the violence that was swallowing up Texas. Yet they could ill-afford 
to use force; New Mexico's peace with Comanches was too precious to be risked by 
applying wholesale pressure on Comancheria. Instead, Spanish officials reimagined 
the Comanches. They began to make a clear distinction between Western 
Comanches, the Comanche bands living near and in peace with New Mexico, and 
Eastern Comanches, the Comanche bands that were raiding Texas. There were 
good and bad Comanches, and the two deserved to be treated differently. This 
perceived dual sovereignty of the Comanches was a convenient half-truth that 
allowed the Spanish officials to maintain face and preserve their alliance with the 
Comanche nation that was slowly consuming an entire Spanish colony. But it also 
marked a genuine and momentous shift in Spanish imperial policy. The Bourbon 
Reforms were based on Enlightenment-era notions of rational space—neat terri- 
torial blocs bounded by geometrical frontiers. In the far north, however, Spanish 
administrators began to see nations and empires as composite entities made of dis- 
tinct nodes and connectable pieces. Without realizing it, they were adopting the 
nomads’ view of the world. 

A Spanish myth insisted that a Spanish battlefield victory in 1786 had subdued 
the Comanches, compelling them to live in peace with New Mexico. It had not. 
Peace with New Mexico was policy. Comanches chose to live in peace with New 
Mexico, because the colony had restructured itself to accommodate their needs. 
Spaniards had opened all New Mexico's settlements to their trade and they had 
granted them a preferential status among the many native groups living around 
the colony. Guns and horses, the bedrock of Spain’s military power in the New 
World, now flowed freely into Comancheria. Then there were the gifts, the regular 
distributions of weapons, staffs of office, and other luxuries that were meant to tie 
Comanche leaders to Spanish policymakers and Hispanize the Comanches. They 
did not. Instead, the reverse happened.'° 

As Comancheria grew more powerful and prosperous, New Mexico too fell 
under its cultural influence. Several eastern borderland villages and the strategi- 
cally critical Taos region geared their economies toward Comancheria and devel- 
oped close kinship relations with Comanches, impregnating the nominally Spanish 
space with a strong Comanche imprint. Comanche language and aesthetics gained 
popularity, and farming gave way to hunting. Eventually, loyalties blurred. In 1794, 
Governor Fernando de la Concha discovered that royal authority was becoming 
alarmingly frail among eastern New Mexicans who “desire to live without subjec- 
tion and in a complete liberty, in imitation of the wild tribes which they see nearby.” 
Concha was not alone in his concerns. Other Spanish officials found similar 
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character flaws—indolence, aversion to farming, and even separatism—in their 
subjects and attributed them to an eagerness to imitate the Comanches.!° It was a 
sobering realization: local face-to-face interactions, not grand policies dictated in 
imperial headquarters, now determined the contours of authority and sovereignty 
in New Mexico. Looking eastward, they found it difficult to pinpoint where New 
Mexico ended and Comancheria began. 

New Mexico’s drift toward Comancheria runs against conventional assumptions 
about Indians, colonists, and the arrows of influence. But it becomes less surprising 
when placed ina broader context. The early-nineteenth-century Comancheria was a 
transnational nexus that radiated prestige and power, pulling surrounding societies 
in its sphere. Dwarfed by its commercial reach and dependent on it for horse supply, 
several bordering native societies gravitated toward it. They learned Comanche lan- 
guage, adhered to Comanche codes of behavior, and adopted aspects of Comanche 
culture, from religious ceremonies to clothing and hairstyles. Eventually, large num- 
bers of Wichitas, Caddos, Kiowas, and Arapahoes immigrated into Comancheria, 
seduced by its wealth and safety. They became, in contemporary language, “vassals” 
and “subordinates” of the Comanches, who “teach them their own martial habits 
and help to improve their condition,” “finally amalgamating them into their nation.” 
Historical momentum was turning Comancheria into a multiethnic imperial realm 
whose sphere of influence was permeating the Southwest. New Mexicans were but 
one of many people caught in the thrust.!” 

By the late 1810s, the Spanish Far North was crumbling under Comanche pres- 
sure. Its colonial space had splintered into distinct nodes, which were attached 
to Comancheria by a constantly shifting web of coercion, exploitation, and de- 
pendency. Colonial officials put up a brave face and kept dispatching confident 
reports back to Mexico City, but the gravity of the situation was not lost on foreign 
visitors: “The Comanches have made themselves so redoubtable to the Spaniards,” 
wrote one, “that the governors of the different provinces of the frontiers have found 
it necessary to treat separately with them. Often they are at war with one province 
and at peace with another; and returning, loaded with spoil, from massacring and 
pillaging the frontiers of one province, driving before them horses and frequently 
even prisoners whom they have made, they come into another to receive presents, 
taking only the precaution of leaving a part of the spoil, above all the prisoners, at 
some distance from the establishments.”!® 

Yet, viewed from the imperial headquarters in Mexico City, Comanche opera- 
tions were still confined. Texas and New Mexico had fallen under Comanche in- 
fluence, but the rest of New Spain was safe from Comanche violence. That was the 
situation the Republic of Mexico inherited from the collapsed Spanish Empire in 
1821, and it failed to sustain it. In the far north, the Spanish Empire had left behind 
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a hybrid space where nomadic and settler spaces coexisted and overlapped. But 
the architects of the Mexican republic, galvanized by national ambitions, departed 
from Spain’s pragmatic piecemeal approach and imagined a republic of universal 
citizenship into which ethnic identities could dissolve. Christianity would stamp 
out indigenous localism, farming would extinguish nomadism, and trade would 
replace tribute payments.!° 

It was a policy that promptly alienated almost all Indians in the far north. Comanche 
raiding escalated immediately, engulfing Texas and ending the long peace between 
Comancheria and New Mexico. Soon Comanche war parties pushed south to the 
Rio Grande and beyond. By the 1830s they were active in western Chihuahua, 
central Coahuila, and northern Nuevo Leon, and by the 1840s a grid of well-trodden 
war trails covered nine Mexican departments. The trails converged at Bolsén de 
Mapimi, a lightly populated desert plateau in western Coahuila, from where 
Comanches staged raids that carried them all the way into the Mexican tropics, a 
thousand miles south of Comancheria’s center. Bols6n became a semi-permanent 
settlement colony, a neo-Comancheria in the heart of northern Mexico.” 

Several powerful forces fueled this explosive escalation of raiding. The raids were 
in part punitive expeditions aimed at forcing the Mexican Republic into the tribu- 
tary mold of old and, as such, they worked. Reluctantly, Mexican officials resumed 
gift distributions in Texas and New Mexico, resigning themselves to the Spanish 
custom of buying peace from nomads. The arrangement was, in the words of one 
Mexican reformer-colonizer, “an insult and degradation to the honor of the na- 


” 


tion” “Millions of pesos are being spent on . . . impossible truces” and “good will 
is won with numerous presents at the expense of the people whom they continu- 
ously insult, murder, and despoil of their property.’?! Those debased people were 
the Mexican citizens living south of the Rio Grande. The tribute policy shielded 
Texas and New Mexico against Comanche raids by redirecting them further south 
into other Mexican departments. Northern Mexico now became a raiding hinter- 
land, where Comanches obtained much of the animal wealth that lubricated their 
thriving trade with the Americans and their native allies in the north. 

The Mexico-bound raiding parties also brought back masses of human captives. 
Comanches had raided captives for generations on their borderlands, but the 
1820s and 1830s saw a dramatic escalation of the practice. Comanches needed 
captives to tend their growing horse herds, which in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury comprised some 150,000 animals, and they needed extra hands to process 
bison hides—an arduous and labor-intensive chore—for export. This increasing 
demand for labor coincided with a sudden decline in Comanche population. 
Between 1799 and 1816, the Comanches were struck by three smallpox epidemics, 
which plunged their numbers on a lower plateau and pushed them to augment 
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their diminished labor force with captive bodies. By the 1830s, they had become 
large-scale slaveholders, the unfree component of their population probably 
exceeding 10 percent, or some 2,000 people. The majority of the captives were 
women and children, who could be put to work as horse herders, hide tanners, and 
menial workers. Many captive women were eventually married into Comanche 
families, and they became mothers of children who were recognized as full-fledged 
members of the Comanche nation.” 

Comanche raiding in northern Mexico was thus an economic enterprise, but 
over time it came to double as an ecological strategy. In the 1830s Comancheria’s 
bison began to show signs of stress: the mass-scale production of buffalo hides for 
American markets, coupled with grazing competition from growing Comanche 
horse herds, had started to take a toll. Mexico-bound raids helped stabilize the 
situation. The raids carried off large numbers of people out of Comancheria for 
long periods of time, serving as a kind of ecological relief valve. Comanche war 
parties regularly consisted of hundreds of warriors, who would spend months at 
a time on Mexican soil, moving from one settlement to another in the search of 
horses and captives. All along they lived off the land, stealing cattle, pigs, sheep, and 
goats and extracting meat and bread in urban centers, while their horses foraged 
on Mexican grass along the war trails that at times bulged into two-mile-wide 
highways. More abstractly, raiding was a means to appropriate foreign natural re- 
sources. Each mature horse taken from Mexico saved millions of calories of plant 
energy that would have gone into raising an animal from birth in Comancheria— 
and Comanches probably stole tens of thousands of animals below the Rio Grande. 
All this—Comanche war parties consuming vast quantities of Mexican stock, food, 
and grass; Mexicans absorbing a major portion of the ecological costs of Comanche 
pastoralism—allowed Comanches to preserve their own natural resources and 
keep Comancheria booming.”* 

And boom it did. The Comanche empire in its peak years in the 1830s and 
early 1840s was a prodigious entity with a hemispheric reach. Its core area in the 
southern Great Plains was a prosperous and socially stratified imperial realm that 
absorbed wealth, ideas, technology, and people—both free and unfree—from sur- 
rounding areas. It was a seat of a sprawling alliance system and a thriving trade 
network whose tentacles reached deep into North America’s heartland. It blended 
and imposed cultural practices on others and it was powered by a dynamic pastoral 
economy that depended on coerced labor. In the south, Comanches had reduced 
much of northern Mexico to a vast raiding hinterland from which they could mine 
crucial resources with recurrent seasonal invasions. In a stunning reversal of usual 
historical roles, this established an essentially colonial relationship between an in- 
digenous and a settler society. Comanches, one observer stated in 1837, treated the 
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Mexicans as “their stockkeepers ... out of which nation they procure slaves.” “They 
declare,’ wrote another, “that they only spare the whole nation [of Mexicans] from 


destruction because they answer to supply them with horses.””4 


Kinetic Empire 


Like all viable empires, the Comanche empire was built on enduring relationships 
of hierarchy and difference. It commanded a distinct core territory and an exten- 
sive periphery of subordinated peoples, and it offered multiple social places for 
outsiders who could be slotted in as junior allies, tributary dependents, captive 
slaves, or naturalized Comanches. Yet, the Comanche empire was a distinctly fluid 
and amorphous entity, built around a shifting tribal confederation rather than a 
state. Comanches desired power, wealth, and deference, but they did not seek direct 
control of foreign territories or people. For them, access transcended rule, which 
shaped the regime they built: it was impressive in scope, but spatially fragmented 
and full of holes. 

The Comanche empire presents an ontological dilemma: What are we to make 
of a regime that behaved like an empire without really looking like one? One op- 
tion would be to follow scholars who have labeled expansionist nomadic regimes 
as shadow, mirror, or quasi empires. Such formulations focus on the structural 
linkages between mobile and sedentary regimes and assert that nomadic regimes 
needed exploitable agrarian states to materialize in the first place and remained 
structurally dependent on them, even when they overshadowed them.” This dual 
unity is an important insight, and it captures something about the intimate and tor- 
turous relationship between Comancheria and its adjacent colonial outposts. Yet, 
regardless of the prefix, the available definitions conceal as much as they reveal. 
‘They accept state-based territorial empires as paradigmatic and define nomadic 
regimes against them, focusing less on what they are than what they are not. They 
are, at their core, negative definitions that reduce nomadic empires to secondary 
historical phenomena: too parasitical, too imitative, and organizationally too 
hollow to achieve the self-sufficiency of primary empires. 

Along with many other nomadic empires, the Comanche regime might be best 
understood as a kinetic empire.*° Perhaps more fully than any other known im- 
perial formation, the Comanche empire was built on mobility. Mobility defined 
its foreign policy, which revolved around long-distance mounted raids, border 
incursions, transnational diplomatic missions, semi-permanent trade fairs, and 
seasonal expansions that doubled as pastoral migrations. Reliance on grass and 
bison tethered Comanches to the plains, but equestrian mobility allowed them to 
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project power far beyond them. It compressed time and distance and brought re- 
mote resources near while keeping violence afar, allowing them to create a vari- 
egated imperial geography: Comancheria’s sheltered prosperity and its expansive 
raiding hinterlands were two sides of the same imperial coin. 

Comanches ranged widely but ruled lightly. They wanted resources and loy- 
alty, not unconditional submission or likeness, and they were highly selective 
conquerors. Their ascendancy rested not on sweeping territorial control but on a 
capacity to connect vital economic and ecological nodes—trade corridors, grassy 
river valleys, grain-producing peasant villages, tribute-paying colonial capitals— 
which allowed them to harness resources without controlling societies. Portability 
was the key. Above all, Comanches sought loot with legs: horses and humans 
that could transport themselves from distant lands into Comancheria. Comanches 
moved constantly through space, seeking trade, tribute, plunder, and pastures, and 
it was that mobile action that demarcated the limits of their power and jurisdiction. 
Theirs was a malleable regime that thrived on partial territorial control, porous 
borders, and tangled sovereignties. 

Mobility and mutability also marked Comancheria’s internal composition. 
The Comanches were a network society in which power worked horizontally 
rather than vertically, binding people together through intimate ties of loyalty 
and kinship. From those attachments rose a supple confederacy that balanced a 
centralizing pulse with inherent localism. The Comanche confederacy was not a 
corporate polity—it had no fixed center or bureaucracy—but rather a recurring 
political process, which saw its component parts gathering seasonally together 
into massive meetings, only to disperse again into the depths of Comancheria. 
Grand councils decided on general peace and general war, while individual 
rancherias were free to arrange their mutual relations, camp movements, and 
small-scale raiding as they saw fit. Comancheria was a human kaleidoscope where 
bands, families, and individuals moved around constantly, arranging themselves 
into various constellations as circumstances demanded. Rancherias merged and 
dissolved, divisions vanished and arose, and Comancheria itself endured as a 
shape-shifting polity with many faces.”” 

Such pliability actually helped stitch the larger Comanche community together, 
for the constant movement of people created a thick lattice of kinship ties that 
transcended local and divisional identities. The contrast to nearby agricultural 
regimes was striking, which was not lost on Spanish officials, whose own impe- 
rial project was repeatedly encumbered by stifling bureaucracies and defiant sub- 
ject people.*® Malleability also gave the Comanches tremendous staying power. 
They could expand their sphere of operations with remarkable speed when new 
opportunities arose, and they could withdraw from acquired positions with equal 
swiftness when facing reversals. It was a quality that set them apart from territorial 
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empires, which almost invariably have held on to their frontiers even when doing 
so endangered the entire system. The Comanche empire expanded and contracted 
throughout its existence as Comanche rancherias and divisions responded to com- 
mercial openings, military challenges, epidemics, droughts, and other unexpected 
changes. 

‘That is also how it collapsed. The Comanche empire reached its zenith in the late 
1840s and then quickly disintegrated. The Comanche economy had teetered on the 
edge of Comancheria’s carrying capacity for decades, and the onset ofan intense and 
prolonged drought pushed it beyond the threshold of sustainability. The dry spell 
devastated the bison herds—already reeling under market hunting—and caused 
widespread starvation in Comancheria. This in turn exposed the Comanches to 
diseases, pushing their population into a steep decline.” 

Just as Comancheria was starting to crumble, the United States declared war on 
Mexico and won a decisive victory—a victory the Comanches had inadvertently 
made possible by destabilizing and weakening northern Mexico with system- 
atic raiding. In 1848 Comancheria was engulfed by an Anglo-American empire 
whose border now extended to the Rio Grande. And while the United States boxed 
Comancheria in, Texas, now a US state, thrust its burgeoning ranching economy 
deep into Comanche home territory. Struggling to simply stay alive, Comanches 
retreated into the heart of Comancheria and made themselves small. When the 
American Civil War erupted in 1861, they were refugees in their own country. They 
had stopped collecting tribute and had withdrawn from northern Mexico, and their 
trade had ground to a halt. That was the end of their empire. Theirs had been an 
action-based regime with a light institutional edifice, and when the action ceased, 
so too did the regime, instantaneously. 

And then, just as quickly, the Comanches returned. The end of the US Civil 
War in 1865 left the defeated Confederate Texas weakened and vulnerable. Its 
frontier settlements suffered from an acute shortage of workers, and soon there 
were millions of free-roaming cattle in the state. Then the drought passed, slowing 
down the bison’s decline. Comanches began to recover and resumed large-scale 
raiding across Texas. A treaty with the United States in 1867 only deepened the 
confusion: federal officials believed that Comanches had agreed to settle on a res- 
ervation, but Comanches used the reservation as a seasonal supply base to collect 
federal annuity goods that helped them sustain nomadic existence on the plains. 
Before long they were stealing cattle and horses not only in Texas but also in Indian 
Territory, New Mexico, and the central plains. They were becoming full-fledged 
pastoralists, who relied on animal husbandry to survive, and they were expanding 
once again.°° 

The resurgence posed a direct challenge to the American vision for the Southwest 
as an industrial hinterland. The US Army launched a total war in Comancheria, 
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attacking winter camps, killing horses, and burning lodges and food caches. In 
the soldiers’ wake, professional bison hunting outfits descended into Comanche 
hunting grounds, killing hundreds of thousands of animals. The bison numbers 
plummeted, and Comanches began to starve. By 1875 nearly all of them had moved 
into a reservation. There remained only about 1,700 of them.*! 


Lakota Ascendancy 


The Comanche regime was the most powerful indigenous empire in the post-1600 
Americas and the largest and most enduring nomadic imperial formation in the 
Western Hemisphere. But it was not one of a kind. Its closest equivalent was built 
by the Lakota Sioux, who in the early nineteenth century conquered the northern 
Great Plains, where their expansion briefly reached imperial dimensions. 

In the late seventeenth century, the Lakotas were part of the great Sioux alliance, 
whose homelands stretched from Lake Superior to the upper Mississippi River. 
The Sioux alliance consisted of seven tribes, oydtes, which clustered into four broad 
divisions: the Dakotas were in the east, the Yanktons and Yanktonais in the middle, 
and the Lakotas in the west. Crisscrossing kinship ties bonded the tribes into a loose 
coalition, Ochéthi Sakéwiy, which could mobilize vast numbers of warriors against 
common enemies. Internal trade was crucial to the allied Sioux, whose borders were 
lined with powerful native societies who had better access to European markets 
and guns and who capitalized on their firepower to isolate the Sioux. In the early 
eighteenth century, the Dakotas made a concerted effort to build ties with French 
traders in the Great Lakes region, and they relied on the Lakotas to supply them 
with beaver pelts that could be exchanged for firearms and iron in the east. In re- 
turn, Lakotas received guns, enough to expand their trapping grounds westward. 
To sustain themselves in their lengthening western sojourns, they relied more and 
more on the bison, which became their mainstay.°? 

During the early eighteenth century, Lakotas extended their operations across 
the prairies all the way to the Missouri River. In the process, they dispossessed sev- 
eral native societies while transforming themselves into full-time bison hunters. 
They acquired some horses—intertribal trade on the western grasslands had 
propelled the equine frontier far to the north and east—but used the animals only 
for transportation. They were growing in numbers, but at the Missouri River their 
expansion ground to a halt. The fertile middle Missouri Valley was the domain of 
the Mandans, Hidatsas, and Arikaras, who occupied dozens of fortified villages on 
both sides of the valley, their corn fields stretching up and down the riverbed. The 
villagers were also well connected to the Canadian fur trade and the plains horse 
and bison trade circuits, which gave them an edge over the Lakotas. They fought on 
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horseback with guns, keeping them out. Desperate to win access to the river and its 
wealth, some Lakota bands became tillers under the villagers’ tutelage.** 

A sprawling smallpox epidemic between 1775 and 1782 was a turning point. The 
disease devastated the densely populated villages but moved less effectively among 
the mobile and scattered Lakotas. Once the pestilence had run its course, killing up 
to two-thirds of the villagers, Lakotas pushed into the Missouri Valley. They drove 
the remaining Mandans, Hidatsas, and Arikaras to the north, and they forced the 
Omahas, Otoes, Poncas, Missouris, and Iowas to abandon their riverine villages 
for semi-nomadic life in the west. The conquest made them the dominant power 
in the middle Missouri Valley. It gave them access to the plains trade networks, 
which supplied them with large numbers of horses, and it gave them control over 
the Missouri's many tributaries, where they found grass, water, and shelter to sup- 
port their growing herds. The conquest also put them in a position to dominate 
the American fur trade, which developed rapidly in the Missouri Valley after the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803. Lakotas now found themselves at the intersection of 
two sprawling technological frontiers: a northeastward moving horse frontier anda 
southwestward moving gun frontier. Soon most of their bands were fully mounted 
and well-armed, hunting and fighting on horseback with aplomb.** 

The American fur trade revolved around bison robes, which in turn drove the 
Lakotas to expand again. Human and hunting pressure pushed the bison herds 
westward, and the Lakotas followed. They struck the people in their way—the 
Pawnees, Kiowas, Crows, and Shoshones—with incessant raids, forcing them to 
give ground. Through countless little invasions, each band making autonomous 
decisions about war and camp movements but all responding to broadly similar 
strategic concerns, the Lakotas extended their reach across the northern plains. 
With each shift, their commitment to nomadic hunting life grew deeper, and gradu- 
ally incursions turned into conquests. Around 1825, the Lakotas forged an alliance 
with the Arapahoes and Cheyennes, solidifying their military hegemony west of the 
Missouri River. They seized the Black Hills, a pine-covered elevation rising from the 
grasslands, which became the focal point of their spiritual existence.** 

By the 1830s, Lakota territory covered the grasslands west and south of 
the Missouri River, north of the Platte River, and east of the Powder River. Like 
Comancheria, it was a politically stratified multiethnic realm that cast a long 
shadow over the surrounding regions. At its center stood the Black Hills, a major 
commercial hub and a gathering place where Lakotas and their allies came together 
to trade and reaffirm their bonds. From there, Lakotas commanded a vast domain 
that reflected the decentralized nature of their polity: its seven fires—the Brulés, 
Oglalas, Minneconjous, Two Kettles, Sans Arcs, Sihasapas, and Hunkpapas—were 
widely dispersed, each dominating a distinct section of the realm. And in their 
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midst lived thousands of Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Poncas, and others whom Lakotas 
had embraced through intermarriage and w6lakhota, permanent bonds of peace. 
But the relationships were not necessarily symmetrical. Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
maintained an uneasy alliance with the various Lakota bands, sometimes joining 
them in war, sometimes competing with them over hunting privileges, and some- 
times serving as trading middlemen to horse-rich Comancheria. Poncas seem to 
have joined Lakotas to avoid annihilation.*© 

Like Comanches, Lakotas managed a complex system of hierarchies and depen- 
dencies on their far-flung borders. In the western high plains, they raided the Crows 
and Shoshones systematically for horses and captives, and in the south, across the 
Platte River watershed, they kept the Pawnees, Otoes, Poncas, and Omahas in a state 
of siege, raiding them for horses and grain and forcing them to limit their hunting 
operations. While extending their reach deep to the west and south, Lakotas 
remained a dominant presence along the Missouri Valley. Their massive hunting 
grounds enabled them to control much of the hide and robe supply for the fur trade, 
which induced the Americans to bestow special privileges upon them: preferential 
access to trade, prestige items, high-quality guns, and even vaccines. Their com- 
mand of bison ranges also gave Lakotas power over the Missouri Indians. They 
confined the Arikaras in their riverine villages, preventing effective hunting, and 
then forced them to pay vast quantities of garden produce for their meat and hides, 
treating them, as one observer put it, as “a kind of serf who cultivates for them and 
who, as they say, takes, for them, the role of women.’ Secure in their new home ter- 
ritory, many Lakota bands traveled each spring far to the east to the James River, 
where they reunited with their Yankton and Yanktonai relatives and exchanged 
horses and bison products for guns and other manufactured goods.*” 

Unlike any other plains society, the Lakotas grew in numbers in the early nine- 
teenth century. Abundant food supply, a vast territory, a decentralized social orga- 
nization, and regular vaccines gave them a strong measure of protection against the 
disease outbreaks that periodically ravaged the interior. In 1837 and 1838 a virulent 
smallpox epidemic killed tens of thousands of Indians across the northern plains 
but, once again, the disease touched only lightly the Lakotas, whose main camps 
were far away from the Missouri Valley, the principal disease corridor. By the end 
of the decade, the Lakota population exceeded 11,000, more than the combined 
number of all native groups living on their borders.** 

Like the Comanches in the south, the Lakotas now dominated a large section of 
the North American interior, relying on equestrian mobility to open access points to 
surrounding societies, to integrate places and people, and to forge distinct zones of 
exchange and exploitation. Their power rested not on direct control of others but on 
a capacity, underwritten by military superiority, to do certain things—raid, extort, 
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intimidate, and kill—over and over again, year after year, and across vast distances. 
This gave Lakota power politics a seemingly fickle character; call it on-and-off- 
again imperialism. Spectacular foreign political action, punctuated with ominous 
lulls, allowed the Lakotas to achieve what sedentary empires have achieved through 
institutional face-to-face control: harness resources, create dependencies, enforce 
boundaries, and inspire awe. 

Mobility and flexibility also defined the internal makeup of the Lakota so- 
ciety. Ecological and foreign political imperatives compelled the dozens of Lakota 
bands, thiydspayes, to live far apart from one another: each had its own riverine 
niche to sustain itself through the winter, each defended its domain against enemy 
incursions, and each was led by a leader, ithdychays, and an informal council of 
adult males. But that spatial decentralization was balanced with a strong centrip- 
etal tradition. Thiyéspayes cooperated in raiding, hunting, and trading, and occa- 
sionally coalesced into tribes to wage war and conduct diplomacy. The focal point 
of the Lakota annual cycle was the Sun Dance, which saw dozens of thiyéSpayes 
joining in large tribal and intertribal camps. These great summer gatherings 
doubled as political councils where ithéychays discussed and decided on matters 
of mutual importance, all deliberations following time-honored conventions. For 
a few intensive weeks, large clusters of Lakotas worshipped and hunted together, 
married across band and tribal boundaries, and forged new kinship ties through 
the hunka adoption ceremony, reaffirming their identity as one kindred commu- 
nity of peace and friendship. Each grouping and regrouping, whether large or 
small, was a socially charged occasion where not only individuals but vast kin- 
ship networks came together and interlocked. The Lakota nation was a headless 
nation—there was no principal ruler or decision-making body—but the constant 
shape-shifting through mobility and kinship infused its constituent groups with a 
sense of common purpose and unity. It sustained a composite imperial polity that 
balanced factionalism with periodic centralization in ways that allowed coordi- 
nated decision-making on a national level without hindering strategic flexibility 
on the local level.*? 

That sense of unity became critically important when the United States’ west- 
ward expansion gained momentum. In the early nineteenth century, Lakota and 
American interests had largely complemented one another, but at mid-century 
they began to collide. Escalating overland migration along the Platte River dis- 
turbed bison herds and resulted in violent clashes between settlers and Lakotas. At 
the same time, the bison ecology across the northern plains began to falter under 
the prolonged market hunting, which in turn intensified inter-tribal rivalries over 
bison ranges. In response to these challenges, Lakotas adopted an increasingly ter- 
ritorial approach to space. They forced the Pawnees, Crows, and Blackfeet to re- 
treat, claiming vast tracts of land in the south and west by the right of conquest, and 
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they forced the United States to recognize their territorial sovereignty in a series of 
treaties in the 1850s and 1860s. 

The upshot was that the Lakotas continued to expand well into the late nine- 
teenth century, even as their power structure grew increasingly hollow. Measured 
exploitative raiding gave way to unforgiving territorial warfare, which enlarged 
their hunting grounds but also removed exploitable societies from their borders. At 
the same time, the fur trade continued to decline with the bison herds, eroding the 
cord that had held Lakotas and Americans on a common orbit. Lakota tribes united 
behind a policy of banning all land cessions to the United States and tightened their 
bonds with other native groups, assembling a coalition that included Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, Yanktonai Sioux, and Santee Sioux refugees from Minnesota. A massive 
indigenous bloc emerged in the heart of the continent, stalling railroad construc- 
tion and settlement and pushing Washington, D.C., to step up its military pressure. 
Relying on their superior mobility and ability to shape-shift, the Lakotas and their 
allies withdrew into the depths of the high plains, emerging only to collect rations 
and guns at government agencies, to raid trespassing immigrants, and to defend 
their borders against punitive US incursions. These tactics yielded several deci- 
sive military victories, the last of which, at the Little Bighorn in 1876, proved too 
decisive.*° 

The disaster of the Little Bighorn galvanized the United States’ resolve to subju- 
gate the Lakotas. In 1876 the Lakotas were a formidable independent power, able 
to keep an emerging industrial behemoth at bay; a year later, following a brutal US 
Army winter campaign, they were starving and incapacitated. A treaty, signed bya 
small Lakota minority under military duress, transferred seven million acres, in- 
cluding the Black Hills, to the United States, and established permanent reservations 
for the Lakota tribes.*! Their nomadic—and briefly imperial—existence on the 
plains had come to an abrupt end. 


Conclusion 


‘The study of horse-borne Native American imperial formations is fairly new. The 
Comanche and Lakota regimes have drawn most attention, and they now em- 
body the notion of the nomadic indigenous imperial formations that emerged in 
the Americas after the arrival of Europeans and their animals. There were compel- 
ling similarities between the two—both were shape-shifting kinetic regimes that 
relied on distinctly nodal imperial imposition—but there were also pronounced 
differences. Comanches dominated the southern Great Plains for over a century by 
forging a layered system of dependencies that allowed them to extend their power 
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beyond their homelands into distant regions without occupying them. Lakotas 
dominated the northern plains for halfa century by rearranging the region’s human 
geography to serve their interests, but their imperial formation was lighter and less 
sweeping than that of Comanches, and it was extinguished in mid-surge. The com- 
position of this chapter reflects these differences, with most of the attention devoted 
to the Comanche empire. 

But Comanches and Lakotas were not the only Native Americans to capitalize on 
equestrian mobility to extend their influence and power over vast distances. Two 
cases warrant special attention. 

In a vast belt of mountains, deserts, scrublands, and grasslands stretching across 
what today are southern Arizona, southern New Mexico, and northern Mexico, sev- 
eral Apache groups (many of them driven out from the North American grasslands 
by the Comanches) ranged widely, evading Spanish imperial designs through a 
highly mobile way of life. Descending from their mountainous homelands, Apache 
war parties fanned southward through elongated raiding corridors to plunder ag- 
ricultural Indians and Spanish settlements for livestock, crops, and captives. The 
wide-ranging Apache bands absorbed large numbers of people from rival native 
groups into their ranks and reduced the Spanish presence in northern Sonora and 
Nueva Vizcaya to a narrow strip of presidios, ranches, and mines that stood iso- 
lated in the midst of what the Spaniards called gran apacheria. A century later, the 
Apache field of action spanned nearly a thousand miles from the Sonoran Desert to 
the Gulf of Mexico.” 

Nearly a continent away, in what today is south-central Chile, a similar biome- 
spanning regime arose in the early seventeenth century. There the Araucanians, a 
populous multiethnic people, mustered light cavalry units to keep Spanish colonists 
out of their homelands below the Rio Biobio. Mobile warfare, a decentralized social 
structure, and hard terrain—swamps, thick tropical forests, and high elevation— 
frustrated Spanish colonizing efforts, and the Araucanians remained an inde- 
pendent power well into the nineteenth century. Other native peoples sought refuge 
among them and adopted their language and aspects of their culture, fostering a 
sweeping process of Araucanization that lasted for generations. In the late seven- 
teenth century, Araucanian-speakers pushed eastward across the Andes into the 
grass-rich Argentine pampa, where they began systematic pillaging of Spanish fron- 
tier settlements. By the late eighteenth century, Araucanian-speakers dominated 
a territory 10 times larger than their original Chilean homeland. Many of their 
leaders grew spectacularly wealthy by driving stolen livestock from the pampa to 
Chilean markets.¥ 

Like the Comanches and Lakotas, the Apaches and Araucanians spread out 
to dominate vast expanses through horse transport, equestrian raiding, border 
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trade, and cultural dissemination. However, unlike the Comanches and Lakotas, 
neither developed unifying institutions—such as multidivisional councils—that 
could have fostered political cohesion in vastly expanded geographical settings. At 
the peak of their influence, Apache and Araucanian domains were shared by sev- 
eral independent tribes, many of them major regional powers in their own right. 
These were realms of weak and overlapping sovereignties where different groups 
nurtured kinship ties and formed short-term alliances for warfare and diplomacy 
while retaining distinct political identities. Based on current scholarship, it is pos- 
sible to speak of expanding Apache and Araucanian worlds but not of Apache or 
Araucanian imperial regimes.** 
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39 
Ottoman Turkey and Qing China 


Response and Decline (1774-1937) 


Michael A. Reynolds and Rana Mitter 


In 1937, the Chinese historian Jiang Tingfu reflected on the differing pace of mod- 
ernization in various non-Western countries. The problem that Turkey had had, 
Jiang claimed, was that its first attempts at reform under the Ottoman Empire had 
been half-hearted and, as a result, the empire was almost “extinguished.” Only 
when Kemal Ataturk, the republican modernizer, had used “harsh” actions, was 
Turkey at last given unifying political authority and “only then could Turkey re- 
ally revive.”! 

Jiang’s view of Turkey’s politics was contentious even in the 1930s, and he himself 
became much more dedicated to liberal ideas within a decade. But his essay is in- 
dicative of the way in which thinkers in one former empire—the Chinese republic— 
sought to compare themselves with the citizens of another—Turkey. Chinese 
intellectuals perceived the travails of the Ottoman Empire in the late nineteenth 
century both as analogous to the fate of the contemporaneous Qing dynasty in 
China, and as a warning of what could go wrong. 

For the nineteenth century saw profound changes to the great empires of the 
Eurasian landmass. Qing China and Ottoman Turkey shifted from being major 
powers to polities under siege, in danger of conquest or even elimination in their 
existing forms. By the early part of the twentieth century, neither would exist in 
the imperial formation that defined them a century earlier. This chapter traces the 
similarities, and differences, between the downfall of these two major land-based 
premodern empires over the long nineteenth century. It suggests that a range of 
issues make them worthy of comparison, among them the problems of partial po- 
litical reform, the burdens of foreign debt, and religious and ethnic conflict. Both 
empires found themselves challenged by the forces of a modernizing West (and 
in China’s case, the rival state of Japan). In the end, the fall of these two empires 
marked the endpoint for two of the major non-European systems of government 
in global politics, and paved the way for a system much more explicitly based on 
norms defined and controlled by the West. 


| Originally in Jiang 1937; Reprinted in Jiang 1978. 
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The Ottoman Empire and Its Dissolution 


If the rise of the Ottoman Empire was one of world history’s great moments, its de- 
cline was no less momentous. The dissolution of the Ottoman Empire (Map 39.1) 
was inseparably bound up with the global expansion of the European empires. 
Indeed, it constituted the central problem of European diplomacy in the nineteenth 
century, the so-called Eastern Question of how to manage the waning of Ottoman 
power and partition Ottoman territory without triggering a great power war. The 
question of Ottoman decline has inspired some of the most contentious debates 
among historians.” Even the date of the beginning of the decline is vigorously 
disputed. Some Ottoman intellectuals asserted that their empire began its process 
of descent with Sultan Stileyman the Magnificent’s failure to take Vienna in 1529. 

Most historians, however, question the utility of applying the label of decline to 
a stretch of imperial history nearly four centuries in strength. The dates they more 
commonly cite are 1699 and the signing of the Treaty of Karlowitz; 1774 and the 
signing of the Treaty of Kticik Kaynarca, and 1798 and Napoleon's invasion of 
Egypt. The Treaty of Karlowitz, signed between the Ottomans and the Hapsburgs, 
marked an unambiguous defeat for the Ottomans and their first serious territo- 
rial losses. The ease with which Napoleon and his expeditionary force crossed the 
Mediterranean, entered the Middle East, and dispatched the Ottomans and their 
local allies demonstrated the vast gulf in power and capabilities that now separated 
European societies from the Ottoman’s. The Treaty of Kticitk Kaynarca, however, 
is the better choice. Signed at the conclusion of the Russo-Ottoman War of 1768- 
1774, it inaugurated the “Eastern Question,’ both laying bare the deep vulnerability 
of the Ottoman Empire before European military might and also highlighting the 
ascent of Russia as a major player in the Balkans and Middle East. Russia was now, 
and would remain, the single greatest existential threat to the Ottoman Empire. But 
Russia's rise worried others, too, and the efforts of Britain, France, Austria-Hungary, 
and Germany to block Russia’s southward advance gave the Ottomans a lease on life 
into the twentieth century. 

Containing the burgeoning rivalries of their growing states constituted the pri- 
mary concern of European diplomats for much of the nineteenth century. Diverting 
those rivalries into arenas outside the heart of the European continent served as an 
escape valve of sorts. The Ottoman Near East was one such arena, but its proximity 
meant that a change there still had the potential to upset the balance of power in 
Europe and sparka larger war. Since the Ottoman Empire was incapable of defending 
its own turf unilaterally, managing its decline in the face of European expansion 
demanded considerable care. Moreover, the presence of multiple actors in the Near 
East meant that disputes always had the potential to spark a broader conflagration, 
as indeed ultimately happened in Sarajevo in August 1914. This was the essence of 
the “Eastern Question.” 


? Kafadar 1997-1998. 
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The Ottomans’ entanglement in the European balance of power complicated not 
only their efforts to manage their own relative weakness in the realm of diplomacy, 
but also their efforts to restructure their internal institutions. Ottoman diplomats 
could demonstrate considerable skill playing the Great Powers off against each 
other. Yet such tactics could only be temporizing measures. The fundamental 
work had to be internal reform, and in this the Ottomans engaged—contrary to 
long-standing perception—energetically and, ultimately, successfully. Although 
Ottoman defeat in World War I consigned the empire to dissolution and thereby at 
one level signaled the failure of the reform effort, the victory of the Turkish nation- 
alist movement in founding the Turkish Republic in defiance of the Entente powers’ 
plans to partition Anatolia represented the successful culmination of the reform 
efforts of the nineteenth century. 


Relative Decline, Eastern Questions, and Reform 


The scale of the Ottoman defeat in the Russo-Ottoman War of 1768-1774 con- 
vinced many Ottomans that a fundamental break with the past was necessary if the 
empire was to survive in the long run. Among those who concluded that adopting 
the methods and tools of their European rivals was the surest path to restoring the 
empire’s might was Sultan Selim III, and in 1793 he sponsored a European-style 
military formation appropriately called the “New Order Army” (Nizam-1 Cedid 
Ordusu). The Janissary Corps, the “slave soldiers of the Sultan” who were legendary 
for long past military exploits, correctly saw the new formation as a threat to them- 
selves and so overthrew Selim III in 1807, thereby squelching the reform effort in 
the imperial capital. 

Istanbul, however, was not the empire's sole potential locus for institutional inno- 
vation. During the evacuation of Napoleon's army from Egypt, a young Ottoman of- 
ficer of Albanian descent named Mehmed (Muhammad) Ali had closely observed 
the French and British armies. Upon assuming the post of governor of Egypt 
in 1805, Mehmed Ali put his newfound knowledge to work and raised his own 
European-style army. At Istanbul’s behest he dispatched his highly effective forces 
to Arabia in 1811 to subdue the rebelling House of Saud and their Wahhabi allies, 
and then in 1824 to Greece to quell an uprising there. After the Great Powers, acting 
in support of the Greek rebels, destroyed his fleet in 1827, Mehmed Ali rebuilt his 
forces and in 1831 turned them against the sultan to compel compensation for his 
losses. So fragile had the Ottoman state become that Mehmed Ali’s armies trounced 
those of the sultan. Only the interventions of the Russians and other Great Powers 
preserved the Ottoman dynasty. 

In a pattern widely replicated around the globe, Mehmed Ali’ efforts to create, 
build, and sustain a modern army inevitably spurred reforms in areas beyond the 
narrowly military and transformed Egypt in the spheres of governance, education, 
medicine, and the economy, among others. To help pay for the weapons, training, 
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education, and upkeep of his army, Mehmed Ali boosted agricultural productivity 
and state revenues by instituting land reform and introducing corvée labor. Since 
the manufacture and employment of artillery, for example, require mathematical, 
engineering, cartographic, and other specialized skills, Mehmed Ali had to build 
and staff new schools with advanced curricula. He even established a medical 
school for women for the purposes of maximizing available manpower by lowering 
infant mortality and rates of venereal disease.° 

Istanbul had not been oblivious to the innovations that lay behind Mehmed Ali’s 
successes. Sultan Mahmud II revived the project of raising a European-style mili- 
tary unit, but was careful to do so stealthily. Then, in 1826, after cleverly provoking 
the Janissaries to mutiny, he deployed his new force to annihilate them in their bar- 
racks. To underscore the importance of the act, the palace dubbed this bloodbath 
the “Auspicious Event” (Vaka-i Hayriye). The force of arms was now on the side of 
the forces of innovation. 

Prodded by the internal logic of state institutional reform to expand the scope 
of reform still wider, Mahmud II’s successor, Sultan Abdiilmecid I, in 1839 
inaugurated the Tanzimat. An Ottoman Turkish word derived from the Arab root 
for order, Tanzimat means “restructuring.” The opening act of this comprehensive 
reform project was the promulgation of what became known as the “Giilhane’” edict 
in reference to the park where Abdiilmecid I’s grand vizier read it aloud. 

Although the idea behind the Tanzimat was to regenerate Ottoman power by 
rebuilding Ottoman state institutions along European lines, it would be an error 
to regard the project as an exercise in pure Westernization. The ultimate objective, 
after all, was not capitulation to Europe, but resistance to it. Europe’s global expan- 
sion presented a multifaceted challenge. The sources of Europe’s seemingly un- 
challengeable political power were not singular, but complex and inter-related. The 
technological gap, for example, could not be closed through acquisition of the latest 
technology, but, as Mehmed Ali recognized, required the development of economic 
and educational bases to support and maintain technology, and the formation of 
these in turn relied on new organizational and legal institutions. Thus one of the 
most dynamic and influential figures of the Tanzimat, Midhat Pasha (1822-1883), 
built civilian and military schools, hospitals, roads, bridges, created new revenue 
systems, and carried out land reforms in addition to military reforms during his 
tenure as governor in the Balkans and then Mesopotamia. The follow-on effects of 
the Tanzimat and related innovations were multiple. Urbanization, expanding lit- 
eracy, the growth of newspapers, and the printing of books together fostered new 
literary forms including the novel, the emergence of bourgeois subjectivity, and new 
concepts of community among Ottoman Muslims, Christians, and Jews all alike.* 

Changes were not uniform, but varied considerably according to geography, oc- 
cupation, lifestyle, and religious belief, to name just a handful of factors. Adaptation 
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to the new institutions and assimilation of new attitudes, however, entailed consid- 
erable social turmoil. The cultural, not just the narrowly political or technocratic, 
became a field of contention. Western hegemony not only undermined the legit- 
imacy of native regimes and traditional institutions, but it also complicated the 
question of how to replace or modify them. To many the obvious cure—imitating or 
borrowing institutions and practices from the West—was perhaps as bad as or even 
worse than the infection—domination by the West. The effect was to weave cultural 
anxieties in with political fights. In Qing China, for example, the Taiping and Boxer 
rebellions reflected mass cultural unrest as well as political dissatisfaction. 

Yet arguably the depth of such crises was deeper still in the Muslim world for two 
reasons. One was that the greater proximity to Europe meant that the impact of the 
rise of the West was that much more acute. Recurring wars and territorial losses in 
the Caucasus and Balkans generated mass migrations and expulsions of Muslims 
(and reciprocal displacements of Christians). Ultimately, by the eve of World War 
I, Ottoman Muslims had begun to conceive of Anatolia as the site of a last stand in 
a coming apocalypse. The second reason was that the ascent of the West, and co- 
lonial rule in particular, upended the reigning assumption of Sunni Muslims that 
their possession of the final revelation legitimized and guaranteed their continued 
dominance. Religion itself became an arena of conflict. Theological questions be- 
came intertwined with questions of how to respond to the challenge of the impe- 
rial powers, with answers to each set of questions often determining answers to the 
other. Three broad trends can be identified among the responses to the European 
challenge: Westernizers who advocated wholesale adoption of foreign methods; 
nativist radicals or fundamentalists who categorically rejected outside influences 
and insisted on the return to native sources and/or revival of native traditions; and 
reformists who sometimes uneasily or incoherently combined elements from the 
other two trends but generally preferred to reinterpret and reshape native ways to 
meet the challenges of the day. All three manifested themselves in the Muslim world. 

The Westernizing trend captured the Ottoman center. Indeed, some prominent 
Young Turks, products of the Tanzimat and its educational reforms, identified 
Islam as a source of Ottoman weakness and advocated positive science as a sub- 
stitute for religion among the elites.° By contrast, to this day some religious Turks 
regard the Tanzimat as a period of decay. Historians have tended to focus on 
state-building and to emphasize the secularizing currents. Islam, however, was 
by no means absent or in abeyance. The Naqshbandi-Khalidi, a branch of the 
Nagshbandi-Mujaddidi Sufi brotherhood that emerged on the Indian subcontinent 
and espoused a rigorous Sunni Orthodoxy, grew remarkably in numbers and in- 
fluence in the Ottoman Empire through the nineteenth century. When Mahmud 
II destroyed the Janissaries, he also suppressed the Sufi order with which they 
had been closely affiliated, the Bektashi. Although the Bektashis had been firmly 
rooted in the Ottoman landscape virtually from the empire’s beginning, their 
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syncretic practices violated Sunni norms. The Ottoman ulema accordingly had long 
desired their banishment. That the sultan subsequently transferred many Bektashi 
properties to the Naqshbandis underscored the waxing of Sunni revivalism.® Sunni 
activists attempted to overthrow what they saw as impious governments in 1878 
and 1909. By contrast, some advocates of Pan-Islam sought to enlist the Ottoman 
government as an ally. On the Arabian Peninsula, the followers of the austere and 
uncompromising Islam of Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1792), who had 
collaborated with Muhammad Ibn Saud to establish an independent emirate that 
lasted from 1744 to 1818, categorically rejected Ottoman authority and defied it on 
the Arabian Peninsula into the twentieth century.’ The comprehensive nature of the 
challenge from the West fueled comprehensive crises in the non-Western world. 

One of the more important consequences of the Tanzimat was to shift the bal- 
ance of power inside the Ottoman state away from the sultan to the bureaucracy, 
empowering especially the diplomats. The trend toward greater rationalization and 
centralization of power generated opposition not just from the representatives of 
older institutions and self-interested opponents of change. It also sparked a critique 
from more philosophically inclined cultural conservatives among the new intellec- 
tual class. Known as the “Young Ottomans,’ these writers and thinkers worried that 
the pursuit of an ever more powerful centralized bureaucratic state with no norma- 
tive code to restrain it risked the creation of a monster. They looked to Islam as a 
constraint, and advocated grounding democratic institutions in Islamic principles 
and culture while warning against the superficial imitation of the West. For their 
critiques, leading figures of the movement were exiled or co-opted, initiating a re- 
curring pattern in late Ottoman politics.® 

Among the most contentious points of reform was that of standardizing the 
legal status of Ottoman subjects without regard to religion. From its beginnings the 
Ottoman state had, in conformity with Sunni Islamic law, drawn sharp distinctions 
between Sunni Muslims and Christians and Jews. But through the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Ottoman state moved fitfully but unmistakably in the direction of uniform 
treatment in principle. In part this was because Ottoman statesmen recognized the 
potential payoff to be gained from harnessing the full energies of its total population 
(particularly the Christians, who were close to 40 percent of the empire and only 
becoming better educated and wealthier). In part it was because the Great Powers 
were pressuring the Ottomans to do so, and the latter hoped that by complying they 
could endow their state with greater legitimacy in European eyes and thereby ward 
off European intervention. 

The Gilhane Edict did not declare non-Muslims as equals to Muslims before the 
law. The second major legislative act of the Tanzimat, the Reform Decree of 1856, 
however, came close. Coming toward the end of the Crimean War and designed to 
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impress European observers and help secure loans from them, the edict expressly 
declared its contents to be for the benefit of all the sultan’s subjects “without excep- 
tion” of “every religion and sect” and “forbade language or practices that ‘held some 
communities lower than others.” Yet even as it removed some barriers to inte- 
gration and homogenization, it reaffirmed many of the historical privileges of the 
non-Muslim communities and granted new ones. Thus, for example, it permitted 
non-Muslims to enter the civil service and made them subject to conscription, but 
also offered to them the option of paying a tax in lieu of military service, the bedel. 
‘The practice effectively mimicked the traditional tax upon non-Muslim subjects 
that Islamic jurisprudents had prescribed and Muslim rulers had levied, known as 
the cizye. Most Christians preferred to avoid military service, an option that was 
not available to Muslims. Nonetheless, the very notion that the government would 
permit Christians to bear arms in defense of the sultan struck many Muslims as 
simultaneously absurd and alarming. The tension between the desire to integrate 
Christians and appease the European powers and the need of the state to maintain 
and intensify the loyalties of its Muslim subjects became a defining aspect of late 
Ottoman politics. The perception that Istanbul was yielding to outside pressure and 
abandoning the defense of Islamic principles and the interests of Muslims gained 
increasing popularity and hence destabilizing power from 1856 onward.!° 

The Tanzimat reached its high point in 1876 when under the newly enthroned 
Sultan Abdilhamid II the Ottomans adopted a constitution and elected a legislative 
body.!! According to the criteria of progressive politics, the establishment of a con- 
stitutional monarchy placed the Ottoman Empire in the same league as the British 
and above the Russian, which would not adopt a constitution for another three 
decades. Moreover, the new constitution promised full equality to all Ottoman cit- 
izens regardless of religious faith. Its adoption marked an impressive achievement, 
but one born not solely of internal developments. Fear of European intervention, 
particularly in Bosnia-Herzegovina or Bulgaria where Christian-Muslim strife 
was stirring, had been another motive. The embrace of constitutional government 
promised to boost Ottoman legitimacy and thereby perhaps defuse the threat of 
intervention. 

The hope was in vain. The Russian Empire attacked and in 1877-1878 dealt the 
Ottoman Empire a severe defeat that stripped it of much of its Balkan territory 
(namely Bulgaria, Montenegro, Romania, and Serbia) and three Caucasian prov- 
inces. Declaring that the external threat facing the empire precluded liberal politics 
at home, Abdilhamid II prorogued the parliament and suspended the constitu- 
tion. From thereon, he wrested control of the state back from the Sublime Porte and 
built an autocratic regime that used secret police and rigorous censorship, among 
other tools, to control and defeat political opponents. The loss of so many Balkan 
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territories left the empire’s population, which had been over a third Christian, pro- 
portionately more heavily Muslim. Responding to these changed circumstances, 
Abdiilhamid II revived use of the title of caliph, made rich use of Islamic symbolism 
and rhetoric, and became a champion of Pan-Islam in a bid to forge stronger ties be- 
tween the Ottoman state and its Muslim subjects and also to add geopolitical weight 
by rallying sympathy from Muslims residing in colonies under European rule. The 
British and Russian empires’ Muslim populations were larger even than that of the 
Ottoman Empire, and fear of unrest gave him a source of rare leverage.'” 
Abdiilhamid II’s autocratic rule and embrace of Islam led his opponents and their 
successors, including Republican Turkish historians, to tag him as a reactionary 
and his regime as thoroughly corrupt and backward. This description (not unlike 
that slapped on the Qing) is misleading. Abdiilhamid II continued to push innova- 
tion, pouring heavy investments into infrastructure (railroads, bridges, ports and 
harbors, gasworks, telegraph networks, etc.), founding new schools and colleges 
to train state bureaucrats and experts, and presiding over the introduction of new 
forms of knowledge such as statistics to government analysis and planning. Indeed, 
Ottoman propaganda compared him to Peter the Great as a similarly ambitious, 
even radical, reformer. The Hamidian regime combined “the legitimizing strictures 
of Islamic law with the modern ideals of a Rechtsstaat,” yet it did so in the interest of 
perpetuating neo-patrimony.'? Abdiilhamid remained above the law in theory and 
in practice, and he used the bureaucracies and their rationalized planning and reg- 
ulatory processes to deepen and extend his control over the empire. By way of pho- 
tography he could observe and track developments throughout his domains while 
ensconced in his palace. The telegraph allowed him to receive information and issue 
orders almost instantaneously to posts almost anywhere in his realm. The systema- 
tization of personnel files helped remake the Ottoman bureaucacy along the lines of 
a contemporary European civil service, but it also facilitated the monitoring of gov- 
ernment personnel. Meanwhile, the sultan built an extensive network of informers 
and spies to watch over those in the government and many others besides." 
Abdilhamid IIs prioritization of the survival of his person and his regime came 
at a cost. His stifling of criticism and debate in the army and civil bureaucracies 
impeded their functioning, bred dissension, and diverted energy into underground 
conspiracy. His banishment, then arrest, and finally sanctioned murder of Midhat 
Pasha, albeit exceptional, nonetheless deprived the empire of one of its most crea- 
tive and effective servants and chilled the initiative of countless others. His willful 
expansion of the bureaucracy beyond his depleted treasury’s ability to support it 
ensured corruption by chronically leaving officials waiting for salaries in arrears.!° 
In order to shore up internal support, he sometimes reversed centralization and 


2 On Abdiilhamid’s reign, see Deringil 1998. 

13 Hanioglu 2013, 10. For a study of Abdiilhamid’s efforts to render education reforms consonant with tra- 
ditional Ottoman Islamic norms and traditions, see Fortna 2000. 

14 Bouquet 2007, 47-105; Findley 1980, 224-290. 

5 Findley 1989, 299-305. 
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ceded power, such as in eastern Anatolia where he deputized and subsidized 
Kurdish tribal chiefs to run their fiefdoms with minimal interference in exchange 
for pledges of loyalty. 

Most significantly, under Abdiilhamid II the Ottoman Empire continued to lag 
dangerously behind the European powers in relative strength. Although it may 
still have spanned three continents and held together an array of peoples, tongues, 
and faiths, it was an empire in name only. A more accurate description would be 
semi-colony. Its vulnerabilities went beyond the political and military to encom- 
pass the economic as well. Through the nineteenth century exports of raw materials 
to Europe increased, but so, too, did imports from Europe of manufactured goods. 
Often these imports were made from the Ottomans’ exported raw material. The 
empire at the dawn of the twentieth century had no mechanized industry to 
speak of but was almost entirely agrarian, with little capital available for invest- 
ment. Worse, it was heavily in debt after having taken on foreign loans to finance 
its reforms and wars in the wake of the Crimean War. Foreign debt would remain 
a crippling constraint on Ottoman capacities and ambitions up through the end 
of the empire. One of the clearest indicators of the empire's status as a secondary 
power was the Ottoman Public Debt Commission, a quasi- governmental office es- 
tablished in 1881 and supervised by the Ottomans’ creditors (and which had some 
similarities to the Chinese Maritime Customs Service established by the British in 
Qing China). The commission assumed control of multiple government revenue 
streams—generally the most valuable and easiest to collect, such as tobacco and 
silk—to guarantee repayment of the loans. The commission served as a useful tutor 
in efficient tax collection and governance, but that fact could not disguise that its 
existence was a violation of sovereignty. A still greater violation of sovereignty was 
the capitulations, which granted extra-territorial rights to Europeans, including 
Ottomans with European passports, enabling them to defy Ottoman laws when 
convenient (again, a practice forced also onto the Qing dynasty). Ottoman Muslims 
resented the capitulations intensely, and one of the first acts of the government fol- 
lowing Ottoman entry into World War I was to abolish them (in contrast, extrater- 
ritoriality was not fully ended in China until 1943).1° 

Frustration with Abdilhamid II’s suppression of dissent and the belief that his 
rule was condemning the Ottoman Empire to further partition and loss spurred 
some intellectuals and then significant numbers of junior military officers and civil 
servants to conspire against him. Recipients of modern training and education, 
these opponents, commonly known as “Young Turks,” believed that preserving the 
empire demanded accelerated European-style reforms and in particular enhanced 
centralization and the restoration of the constitution. Hence in July 1908 army 
officers who were members of the underground Committee of Union and Progress 
(CUP) led a mutiny that compelled Abdilhamid II to reinstate the constitution and 
hold elections. The desire to forestall British and Russian intervention in Ottoman 


16 On the Ottoman economy and related social issues, see Pamuk [1987] 2010; Quataert 1994, 1983. 
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Macedonia had been the immediate trigger, but the mutiny had long been in prepa- 
ration. As their name suggested, these revolutionaries aspired to preserve the union 
of the empire's diverse populations or “elements” through the application of pro- 
gressive, i.e., Western, rationalizing reforms.'” 

The Constitutional Revolution famously sparked joyous celebrations throughout 
much of the empire as representatives of the various elements expressed hope that 
the return of constitutional rule would dissolve internal conflicts and tensions. 
Such expectations were not borne out. Less than a year later, in April 1909, former 
officers disgruntled for having been dismissed under the Unionists for their lack 
of educational credentials joined with disaffected religious authorities and in the 
name of restoring Islamic law attempted a putsch in Istanbul. Simultaneously, 
pogroms against Armenians broke out in Adana. The army swiftly put down the 
putsch and restored order, but unrest, sometimes violent, simmered in Eastern 
Anatolia, Albania, Yemen, and elsewhere in the periphery. 

The most lethal development for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, however, 
was not the various waxing (and waning) internal fissures. The Ottoman state could 
contain these.'® Rather, it was the proliferation of the national idea, namely the be- 
lief that humanity is naturally divided into discrete communities known as nations, 
each of which deserves its own state. As European diplomats assimilated this idea, 
they increasingly began to employ it as a principle to guide their statecraft over 
the course of the nineteenth century. By definition, the national idea stripped the 
Ottoman Empire of legitimacy in the interstate system. It pointed toward a vision 
of a post-Ottoman order predicated on the empire's partition, with each “element” 
claiming undivided sovereignty over a specific territory. By promising to transfer 
legitimacy to those internal opponents of the empire that claimed to represent a 
national cause, it converted local powerbrokers seeking to preserve or expand their 
own positions against a centralizing state into national heroes—or traitors from the 
Ottoman center’s perspective—resisting foreign control. 

As part of their management of the Eastern Question, the Great Powers presided 
over the establishment in the Balkans of national states in Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, and Romania. They created the latter four through the Treaty of Berlin 
of 1878, which adjudicated the final settlement of the Russo-Turkish War that 
ended earlier that year. The treaty’s identification of Armenians as a distinct pop- 
ulation worthy of Great Power patronage raised the possibility, even probability, of 
the eventual establishment of an autonomous or even sovereign Armenian entity 
in eastern Anatolia. The treaty both spurred some Armenians to take up arms in 
the hope of provoking European intervention on their behalf and also provoked 
anxieties among Anatolian Muslims about their future. The Armenians’ Kurdish 
neighbors started mobilizing politically for fear that they might share the fate of 
Balkan Muslims and be driven from the lands they lived on. Sheikh Ubeydullah 
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brought together Kurds across tribal and imperial boundaries in a revolt in 1881. 
Although it soon fell apart, Ubeydullah’s revolt marked the beginning of the Kurds’ 
mobilization along ethnic lines and revealed the potential of the national idea 
to inform behavior even where conditions for nationalist politics were lacking. 
Meanwhile, some Ottoman Turks began to reimagine Anatolia as the homeland 
and national refuge of the Turks. When articulating their visions of the future, 
activists on virtually all sides and in most corners of the empire increasingly drew 
on the concepts and vocabulary of nationalism. In short, the dynamics of the inter- 
state system were ineluctably reshaping the empire’s internal politics along national 
lines.'? 

Although the empire's generally very low level of socioeconomic development 
may have precluded the emergence of truly mass nationalist movements, the inter- 
play of global economic processes with the empire’s cultural and political conditions 
by the turn of the century had produced a “segmented bourgeois class formation” 
with an Ottoman-Muslim bureaucratic intelligentsia and a non-Muslim commer- 
cial bourgeoisie.*° Over time the interests and aspirations of the two increasingly 
diverged. The former was committed to preserving and modernizing the empire, 
whereas members of the latter increasingly embraced separatist nationalisms even 
as they benefited from dependent integration into the world economy. 

Moreover, following the Constitutional Revolution, outside powers displayed no 
charity. As Austria-Hungary formally annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina and Bulgaria 
formally renounced Ottoman title in 1908, Italy pounced in 1911 to seize Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica (ie., modern Libya), and Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro 
in 1912 attacked the Ottomans with devastating effect, driving the Ottomans out 
from the Balkans almost entirely. The Balkan Wars ended Ottomanism, the idea that 
a common allegiance to the Ottoman state and legal equality might bind all elements 
of the empire together (as the idea of the Chinese empire was also crumbling by 
the early twentieth century). They had also left the empire’s proportionate share of 
the Muslim population still larger, and thereby further reduced the necessity of or 
utility in accommodating Christians. Furthermore, by exposing the fragility of the 
Ottoman polity, the wars stoked the trepidations of those who feared the empire’s end 
and boosted the hopes of those who longed for its collapse.*! The violence of 1912- 
1913 convinced many Ottoman Muslims that apocalypse was imminent and that 
only radical action could avert the repetition of the Balkan experience in Anatolia. 

Thus in January 1913 a clique from the CUP overthrew the elected govern- 
ment in a coup and installed a one-party dictatorship. The fact that the leader of 
that coup, Ismail Enver Bey (later Pasha), had been the “Hero of Liberty” of the 
Constitutional Revolution of 1908 revealed a seemingly remarkable evolution 
in the Unionists’ agenda. Yet in reality the Unionists’ progressivism had always 
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been more that of elite-led social engineering than of liberalism. The institution 
of one-party rule facilitated their pursuit of centralized and more uniform admin- 
istration throughout the empire. Successful empires, however, successfully mo- 
bilize resources and manage difference among diverse populations by employing 
indirect rule judiciously, co-opting rather than supplanting local elites and other 
intermediaries between state and society and modifying governance as necessary to 
fit local conditions. The Unionists’ efforts to impose tighter centralization, however, 
paradoxically often exacerbated centrifugal tendencies. Taxation and conscrip- 
tion are never popular, but centralization in the late Ottoman context posed two 
particular problems. One is that it antagonized local indigenous authorities, such 
as notables or tribal chiefs, many of whom could still mobilize significant support 
against a center that was poorly resourced, inexperienced, and overwhelmed by 
chronic crises. The second is that centralization in practice was often indistinguish- 
able from Turkification, and thereby at times alienated the empire’s non-Turks. 
Thus in Albania, eastern Anatolia, the Arab lands, and elsewhere, local notables 
greeted Istanbul's assertiveness with suspicion, unease, and sometimes outright re- 
sistance. Some remained quiet, but began adjusting their calculations and making 
contingency plans. Sharif Hussein of Mecca, for example, distrusted the Unionists 
as secularizers and centralizers, and his suspicion that they wished to unseat him 
led him to begin contemplate breaking from the empire, which in fact he did to as- 
sist the British in World War I.”? 


The Legacy of the High Qing 


The Ottoman Empire fell on hard times during the mid-nineteenth century. So did 
the dynasty ruling China in those years, whose fate in some ways echoes that of 
the Ottomans. The political system that encountered the Opium Wars in the mid- 
nineteenth century was itself the inheritor of a long period of expansion. The Qing 
dynasty was founded in 1644 by Manchu nomadic invaders from the north of the 
traditional Chinese landmass, and would become the dynasty that created much 
of the map of contemporary China. Essentially, the map of China today, with the 
exception of Outer Mongolia, is the map of the Qing Empire at its most expansive. 
Its move in the eighteenth century into the western parts of the Eurasian landmass 
bordering China's traditional heartlands marked a major expansion of traditional 
Chinese territory.”* 

The idea of the “Sinosphere” is helpful to understand the kind of empire that 
China became in the high imperial era.”4 Although its political writ ran only in 
defined Chinese territories, the Qing court exercised suzerainty in a variety of 
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other areas, including Korea and Vietnam. The Chinese court also maintained the 
practices which have come to be known as “the tributary system” in which gifts 
were presented by other peoples who were deemed to be accepting their status in 
the hierarchy below China itself. However, in practice these exchanges were not all 
that they appeared; the gifts given in return to the people performing tribute were 
in many cases more valuable than the original tribute itself, blurring the line be- 
tween a ceremonial relationship and a trading one.” 

The Qing were inexorably shaped by their origins as a Manchu dynasty. One 
of the most important sets of debates on the period in recent years has been the 
“new Qing history” that has drawn on the Manchu-language sources that give 
insights into the rulers of China. For many years, the primary argument about the 
Qing was that they had been “sinicized”; that is, that they had occupied China, 
but that Chinese culture and customs had shaped the Manchu rulers’ minds in 
turn. Figures such as the Kangxi and Qianlong emperors, doyens of Chinese cul- 
ture who mastered poetry and calligraphy, gave much credence to this viewpoint. 
Many assumed that the “Manchu” element of the court was in essence decorative 
rather than substantive.”° 

However, in the 1990s, scholars began to examine the Manchu-language materials 
relating to the court, and found that they were very different in nature from those in 
Chinese. There was a clear sense of ethnic separation, expressed in martial activities 
and ceremonies in which the nomadic traditions of the Manchus were preserved. 
‘These divisions were by no means absolute; for instance, the “Banners” or military 
formations that made up the Manchu population also had Han (ethnic Chinese) 
equivalents. By the late Qing dynasty, there was also consternation among some 
Manchu nobles that there was insufficient attention to keeping up the traditional 
Manchu way of life.’” 

Was Qing China therefore a state under Manchu occupation? That goes too far; 
clearly the situation needs to be understood as a hybrid. The norm in most cases 
was that China’s empire did continue under traditional modes of governance. Qing 
imperial forms were indeed very similar in many ways to the predecessor Ming dy- 
nasty (which had itself drawn on formations from the predecessor Mongol dynasty, 
the Yuan), and the story of its officials and grandees is a story of Chinese history 
rather than of Manchu history. However, at times of tension, the divisions between 
Manchus and Han would become clearer: the Taiping war of 1850-1864 is one ex- 
ample of that, as would be the anti-Manchu revolutionary ideas of thinkers such as 
Zou Rong and Zhang Binglin in the very last decades of the Qing. To understand 
the reasons for this change, we must turn to the momentous changes of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 


25 Hevia 1995. 
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The great dynasties of China paid careful attention to government and the main- 
tenance of order, but were also concerned with questions of equity. There were fre- 
quent periods of corruption, but during its periods of confidence and prosperity, 
such as the eighteenth century, the system was highly successful. Chen Hongmou 
(1696-1771) was one of the most prominent administrators and thinkers on state- 
craft of the High Qing. Chen’s visions of government were centered on the creation 
of an efficient bureaucracy.” Chen and his contemporaries in the Qing bureauc- 
racy showed a commitment to the traditional Chinese patriarchy, yet Chen also 
declared that moral excellence was inherent in all people, even commoners or 
non-ethnic Han Chinese. Chen and his contemporaries also put into place policies 
that encouraged social mobility and popular education (including literacy for 
women), as well as merchant enterprises, not ideas often popularly associated with 
Confucian norms. 

Wei Yuan (1794-1856), one of the most prominent thinkers of the late Qing era, 
wrote extensively on the nature of political participation. He was a Qing loyalist, but 
strongly argued that the dynasty needed to reform its administration to cope with 
new threats from the outside world. He did not favor populist politics, but wrote 
extensively about the need to extend and freshen the pool of those who could give 
political advice. Wei argued for a competition in ideas that would enable the ruler 
to choose between rival proposals, and in 1826 made his own contribution to that 
discussion by publishing the “Collected Essays on Statecraft:”?? 

Yet if the eighteenth century was a period of growth and increasing power for 
China, the nineteenth saw the Qing dynasty disintegrate under a series of crises 
both internal and external. One cause of the collapse was the arrival of the Western 
imperial powers demanding that China should open itself for trade on their terms. 
But the arrival of the Western powers was not the only crisis that endangered 
the Qing. The grave internal stresses and strains interacted with the external crisis, 
creating ultimately intolerable strains. 

Ironically, the success of the eighteenth-century state in expanding its territory 
sowed the seeds of the later crisis, as the bureaucracy did not increase to match 
its new responsibilities. Tax collection became more difficult in the more remote 
regions of China, and increasingly corrupt. Between 1600 and 1800, the size of 
China's population doubled to some 350 million; the number of people who were 
poor and dissatisfied increased also.*° This type of overstretch had also been visible 
in previous dynasties. 

Nonetheless, the arrival of European imperialism was a major and disruptive new 
factor. The development of the East India Company by the British meant that large 
quantities of opium being produced in Bengal now needed a market. The Chinese 
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government had debated whether to legalize the drug, but then decided to ban the 
sale of opium within China, alarmed at its popularity and addictiveness. The British 
government, newly concerned with empire in Asia, took the ban, and the destruc- 
tion of British-owned opium in Guangzhou (Canton) harbor, as a provocation. The 
First Opium War of 1839-1842 saw the Qing government defeated, and forced to 
concede what would be one of a long list of treaties with foreigners made under 
duress. Between the mid-nineteenth and the mid-twentieth centuries, Chinese 
governments were never wholly in control of their own territory. Foreigners under 
treaty rights had “extraterritoriality” (that is, they were not subject to Chinese 
law); a whole series of “treaty ports” were established in which foreigners had new 
trading rights (and some places, such as Hong Kong, were fully colonized); and new 
and disruptive influences, notably Christian missionaries, had to be allowed into 
China's exterior for the first time. The Qing rulers, overall, remained hostile to the 
foreign presence within China, trying to minimize it as much as their new, weaker 
status allowed. Within China itself, the ordinary population showed little enthu- 
siasm for the arrival of foreigners in their midst, regardless of whether they were 
bringing guns or Bibles with them. During the next few decades, there would be a 
rise in the sense that China was in crisis because of external interventions, which 
would manifest itself in the emergence of ideological nationalism among China’s 
reformist elites, and anti-foreign anger among parts of the wider population. 

The foreign presence often had unexpected results. One of the most notable was 
the Taiping War of 1851-1864. Influenced by missionaries, a delusional failed exami- 
nation candidate named Hong Xiuquan from Guangdong announced that he was the 
younger brother of Jesus, and that he had come to lead a Christian mission to end the 
rule of the Manchu “devils” of the Qing dynasty. Recruiting in China's impoverished 
south, his Society of God Worshippers quickly attracted tens of thousands of followers. 
Hong declared that he was establishing the Taiping Tianguo (the Heavenly State of 
Great Peace), and his army swept through China. By the early 1860s, the Taiping was 
effectively a separate state within Qing territory, with its capital at Nanjing, in charge 
of much of China's cultural heartland. The regime was ostensibly Christian, but its 
interpretation demanded the recognition of Hong’s semi-divine status, and Taiping 
rule was harsh and coercive. However, the regime did manage the remarkable feat of 
conquering a huge area of central China for nearly eight years. For a while, it looked 
as if the Taiping might bring the Qing crashing down. Certainly Karl Marx had hopes 
of this, and of aftershocks even further afield, writing in a New York newspaper in 
1853: “The Chinese revolution will throw the spark into the overloaded mine of the 
present industrial system and cause the explosion of the long-prepared general crisis.” 
Eventually, the retraining of local armies by loyal generals such as Zeng Guofan, as 
well as the stresses within the Taiping movement itself, brought the rebellion to an 
end, although not before countless people had died in what was perhaps the bloodiest 
civil war in history: contemporary accounts suggest that 100,000 people died in the 
final battle of Nanjing alone.*! 
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The following decades did see the Qing make efforts to reform its practices, and 
the “self-strengthening” movement of the 1860s involved notable attempts to 
produce armaments and military technology along Western lines. Yet imperialist 
incursions continued, and the attempts at “self-strengthening” were dealt a brutal 
blow during the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895. Fought between China and 
Japan (the latter was now a fledgling imperial power in its own right) over control 
of Korea, it ended with the humiliating destruction of the new Qing navy, and the 
loss not only of Chinese influence in Korea, but also the cession of Taiwan to Japan 
as its first formal colony. 

Most general histories, not least those written in China itself, have been highly 
dismissive of the last decades of Qing rule, regarding it as a period when a corrupt 
dynasty that refused to adapt to a new and hostile world was finally overthrown. For 
years, Marxist Chinese historians argued that the dynasty’s overthrow set the stage 
for anew “modern” era that would eventually usher in the rule of the Communist 
Party of China (usual abbreviated as Chinese Communist Party, or CCP). However, 
it is now clear that significant steps toward modernity were taken in the late Qing, 
rather as happened at the same period in Ottoman Turkey. 

One reason was the powerful Asian example of how reform might be carried 
out, in the shape of Japan. The events that had inspired yet also caused trepidation 
for the Chinese had followed the Meiji Restoration of 1868. A group of Japanese 
aristocrats, worried by ever-greater foreign encroachment on Japan, had overthrown 
the centuries-old system of the shogun, who acted as regent for the emperor. Instead, 
they “restored” the emperor to the throne under a new reign-title of “Meiji” (“brilliant 
rule”), and governed in his name. These aristocrats swiftly determined that the only 
way to protect Japan was to embrace an all-out program of modernization.** They 
showed little of the ambiguity that conservatives in the Qing court had done. In quick 
succession, Japan replaced its culture of elite samurai warriors with a conscripted cit- 
izen army; the country was given a constitution that established it as a nation-state; 
and a parliamentary system was set up, although with a heavily limited male-only 
franchise. Modernization did not mean abandonment of Japan's past, however; the 
traditional folk religion of Shintdé was reconstituted as State Shint6, a more formalized 
religion that would give spiritual sustenance to the nation. Meiji Japan also intervened 
heavily in the economy. The end results were clear. By the first decade of the twentieth 
century, Japan was a growing economic and imperial power that was even able to de- 
feat a Western power, Russia, in the war of 1904-1905. These headily swift changes in 
a country which the Chinese had always regarded as a “little brother” gave Chinese 
reformers plenty of material for consideration. Yet it was not only Japan that China 
turned to for a model; the Ottoman case was also known, if not fully understood.*? 

One of the boldest proposals for reform, which drew heavily on the Japanese model, 
was the program put forward in 1898 by reformers including the political thinker 
Kang Youwei (1858-1927). Kang was driven by the conviction that the previous vision 
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of Chinese modernity, based on “self-strengthening,” had failed because it had not 
been comprehensive enough in its aims. Kang illustrated the need for more thorough 
reform to the emperor by putting forward two contrasting case studies: Japan, which 
had reformed successfully, and Poland, a state which had failed so comprehensively 
that it had disappeared from the map, carved up by powerful neighbors in 1795. The 
reforms were not just led from the top. Among the phenomena that emerged from 
that period of change were a greater participation by lower-level Chinese elites in the 
demand for popular rights, a new flourishing of political newspapers, and the estab- 
lishment of Peking University, which remains to this day the most prestigious edu- 
cational institution in China. The reformers also strongly advocated changes in the 
position of women. However, in September 1898, the reforms were abruptly halted, as 
the Dowager Empress Cixi, fearful of a coup, placed the emperor under house arrest 
and executed several of the leading advocates of change.** 

Two years later, Cixi made a decision that helped ultimately to destroy the Qing. 
In 1900, North China was rife with rumors of spirit possession and superhuman 
powers exercised by a mysterious group of peasant rebels known as “Boxers.” Unlike 
the Taiping, the Boxers were not opposed to the dynasty. Rather, they wanted to 
expel the influences that they believed were destroying China from within: the 
foreigners and Chinese Christian converts. In the summer of 1900, China was 
convulsed by Boxer attacks on these groups. Fatefully, the dynasty declared in June 
that they supported the Boxers, relabeling them as “righteous people.” Eventually, a 
multinational foreign army forced its way into China and defeated the uprising. The 
imperial powers then demanded compensation from the Qing: the execution of 
officials involved with the Boxers, and a sum of 450 million taels (US$ 333 million) 
to be repaid over 39 years. The Boxer Uprising marked the last time, until Mao's vic- 
tory, that a Chinese government made a serious attempt to expel foreigners from 
China’ territory. The Qing, unlike Mao, did not achieve their aim.°° 

That failure, and the huge financial burden and political disgrace which it had 
brought upon the dynasty, led to the most single-minded attempt at modernization 
that the Qing had ventured. In 1902, the Xinzheng (“new government”) reforms were 
implemented, a remarkable set of proposals to reform China’ politics and society, 
which in many ways echoed the abortive 1898 reforms of just four years before. 

This set of reforms was genuinely far-reaching. Elections were proposed at the 
sub-provincial level, to be held in 1912-1914, with the promise of an elected na- 
tional assembly to come. The elections never happened because of the republican 
revolution of 1911, but it is possible to imagine Qing China transformed into a 
constitutional monarchy, as indeed did happen in its southwestern neighbor, Siam 
(Thailand), in 1932. The more immediate example to hand was Japan, and it is no- 
table that many of the reforms of the period, such as in education, technology, and 
the police and military, were heavily shaped by Chinese who had learned from the 
Japanese example.*° 
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The elections were limited (as were most such elections in the West at the time) to 
elite male voters, but they were a major political change. A new commercial middle 
class was emerging, and the dynasty actively encouraged the formation of bodies such 
as Chambers of Commerce to articulate the interests of such groups.*” The most sig- 
nificant cultural shift in the reforms came in 1905, with the abolition of the almost 
thousand-year-long tradition of examinations in the Confucian classics to enter the 
Chinese bureaucracy. When it had first been implemented, the objective, rational 
standards of the entrance examination had made the system far more impressive than 
anything the rest of the world could offer in deciding who would govern; but by the 
early twentieth century, the system had become inflexible, and the system had become 
synonymous with backwardness and conservatism to many reformers. In 1905, the 
dynasty replaced the system with alternative examinations in science and languages. 

Despite efforts to reform, however, the dynasty did collapse in the end. There 
were a variety of reasons for this. First, the economic crisis of the late Qing had 
been worsened by the poor state of China's agricultural productivity. In addition, 
the imposition of favorable tariff rates for the foreign powers meant that China's ca- 
pacity to produce competitively in its domestic market or for export was hampered. 
Despite later arguments that the impact of imperialism actually helped China to 
develop, the British and French were clearly not investing in China to assist the 
Chinese economy, but rather to boost their own imperial projects. (Japan, which 
swiftly renegotiated treaty rights that were over-favorable to foreigners, was rewarded 
as its much smaller economy grew much faster over the same period.) In addi- 
tion, the Qing paid dearly for its support of the Boxer Uprising, which meant that it 
was faced with an immense indemnity. Debt, which had shaped the politics of the 
Ottoman Empire, would also be a deeply problematic issue for the Qing in its last 
years. Taxation revenue continued to be unreliable and marred by massive corrup- 
tion in the late Qing.*® 

But just as crucial, ever since the Taiping, authority in China had become much 
more localized and militarized. The huge increase in the Chinese population during 
the Qing had made it ever harder for the bureaucracy to cope with administering so- 
ciety as a whole. Tax collection, the basis on which any society operates, had become 
patchy and venal, with local officials adding “surtaxes” that lined their own pockets 
rather than going into the state's coffers. Silver shortages also led to inflation, causing 
further tax rebellions. Local elites had been instrumental in forming New Armies 
from the 1860s that allowed the threat from the Taiping and other rebels to be beaten 
back. But this moved influence away from the central government and squarely to- 
ward the provinces. This would be a factor when the empire finally did collapse: the 
ground had been set for China to divide into feuding provinces led by warlords, each 
with his own local army, something that would have been harder to imagine in 1800. 

Finally, it may have been the reforms themselves that hastened the dynasty’s 
collapse. The abolition of the examinations in 1905 created a huge number of 


37 K6ll 2003. 
38 On the late Qing economy, see Eastman 1988. 
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angry local elites; for instance, the kind of dispossessed literatus satirized by 
the great Chinese modernist writer Lu Xun in his story “Kong Yiji” (1919). For 
centuries, men would spend years learning the Confucian classics in the hope that 
they might succeed in the desperately difficult examinations that would let them 
rise to local and even national status in the bureaucracy. But now, the government 
had abolished their raison @étre at a stroke. From 1898 onward, with the sudden 
ending of a promising series of reforms, too many of China’ elites no longer trusted 
the Qing to reform China successfully. 

Among the figures dedicated to ending, rather than reforming, the dynasty’s rule 
was the Cantonese revolutionary Sun Yatsen [Sun Zhongshan] (1866-1925). Sun 
and his Revolutionary League made multiple attempts to undermine Qing rule in 
the late nineteenth century, raising sponsorship and support from a wide-ranging 
combination of diaspora Chinese, the newly emergent middle class, and traditional 
secret societies. In practice, his own attempts to end Qing rule were unsuccessful, 
but his reputation as a patriotic figure dedicated to a modern republic gained him 
high prestige among many of the emerging middle-class elites in China. As it turned 
out, however, his stock was less high among the military leaders who would have 
China's fate in their hands for much of the early twentieth century.°? 

The end of the dynasty came suddenly, and had nothing directly to do with Sun 
Yatsen. Throughout China's southwest, popular feeling against the dynasty had been 
fueled by reports that railway rights in the region were being sold off to foreigners. 
A local uprising in the city of Wuhan in October 1911 was discovered early, leading 
the rebels to take over command in the city and hastily to declare independence 
from the Qing dynasty. Within a space of days, then weeks, most of China’s prov- 
inces did the same thing. Provincial assemblies across China declared themselves in 
favor of a republic, with Sun Yatsen (who was not even in China at the time) as their 
candidate for president. Yuan Shikai, leader of China’s most powerful army, went to 
the Qing court to force the ruling dynasty from the throne: on February 12, 1912, 
the last emperor, the six-year-old Puyi, abdicated. 


Conclusions 


The Ottoman and Qing empires found themselves in very similar straits at the dawn 
of the twentieth century. The previous 50 years had seen them both in danger from 
half-hearted reform that often took place only under pressure from Western rivals 
or in the aftermath of some major internal crisis. In the end, it was the impact of 
the Great War that brought the Ottoman Empire to grief; for the Qing, it was a rev- 
olution engendered from within. But the force that catalyzed these changes was 
similar in both cases: the necessity to engage with the newly imported ideology of 
the nation-state, without the clear political or economic roadmap that would chart 
the path from being a pre-modern empire. It is notable that both successor states, 


»° Bergére 1998. 
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republican Turkey, and China under its Republic and People’s Republic, are still 
entities not entirely sure whether they are territorially bounded nation-states or 
civilizational states still harking back to an age when they were empires. 

Although the Qing collapsed, the Chinese state remained similar in shape after 
1912, while the Ottoman Empire split up under the pressure of imperialism. The 
reasons for their differing territorial fates have a great deal to do with the varia- 
tion in pressure from the outside world. Two decisive factors stand out. The first 
is proximity to the European powers. Long after the Ottoman Empire itself ceased 
to pose any military challenge, the European powers as part of their internecine 
geopolitical competition found themselves compelled to seize upon and break off 
Ottoman holdings: Russia in the Caucasus and the Balkans; Britain in Egypt and 
Cyprus; France and Italy in North Africa. European interventions precipitated the 
dismantling of the Ottoman presence in the Balkans, and the local Balkan powers 
combined to all but finish it off there in 1912-1913. Britain, France, and Russia 
during World War I laid out their plan to end the Eastern Question by partitioning 
Anatolia and the remaining Ottoman Arab lands in the secret Sykes-Picot-Sazonov 
Agreement of 1916. Despite the Bolsheviks’ rejection and exposure of the deal as 
naked imperialism in 1917, the imperial powers largely replicated it three years later 
with the Treaty of Sevres. Mustafa Kemal (Atattirk), however, nullified Sevres by 
rallying remnants of the Ottoman Army and the Muslim population of Anatolia to 
reconquer Anatolia, establish there a new state, the Republic of Turkey, and abolish 
the sultanate (1923) and caliphate (1924). In the remaining Ottoman Arab lands, by 
contrast, the imperial powers successfully suppressed the resistance efforts and ex- 
tended their rule over Greater Syria, Palestine, and Iraq. 

The second factor that explains the differing territorial fates is the greater reli- 
gious and ethnic variegation of the Ottoman population. Accompanying the steady 
territorial dissolution of the Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century was the 
related process of the “unmixing of the peoples” that saw massive flows of Muslims 
southward and eastward into the constricting Ottoman territory and of Christians 
out of it northward and westward.” The increasing need of states to generate sol- 
idarity with their populations to produce power and the enhanced legitimacy of 
the nation-state model, which linked territory and ethnicity, drove this new pro- 
cess of homogenization. In Anatolia it culminated in the mass annihilation of 
Armenian and Syriac Christians in World War I and the reciprocal expulsion of 
Greek Christians and reception of Muslims from Greece in 1923. And whereas a 
shared religious identity and sense of common interests could still sustain effec- 
tive unity between Turks, Kurds, and other Muslims in Anatolia through 1923, in 
the wider Arab lands, where the imperial powers were more determined to inter- 
vene militarily and establish a presence, those ties, although extant, were no longer 
sufficient.*! 


40 Brubaker 1995, 192-195. 
41 On religious solidarity and the Turkish nationalist movement, see Ziircher 1999. On the role of imperial 
ties in the Arab countries, see Provence 2017. 
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The Qing, in contrast, did stay in one piece (with the exception of Outer 
Mongolia, which became an independent state). However, its unity was precarious. 
The devolution of power from the central government to the provinces after the 
Taiping rebellion made it harder for the court to exercise authority, and this effect 
continued after the establishment of the Republic in 1912, which was deeply af- 
fected by splits between militarist leaders for much of the period up to 1937 (iron- 
ically, the invasion of China during World War II would reduce the power of many 
of those militarists). A common phrase of the era was that China might be “split up 
like a melon.” Even though China did, precariously, manage to maintain unity at 
least in official terms through the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, it 
was, to adapt the words of the Duke of Wellington, “a damned close-run thing,” 
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40 
The Sokoto Caliphate 


Murray Last 


Introduction 


Until ca. 1964, A frica’s largest pre-colonial state was known (in English) as the Fulani 
Empire and in French as l'empire peul; from 1808 to 1903 it governed almost the 
entire eastern half of savanna West Africa. In Hausa, the local lingua franca, it had 
sometimes been known as the daular ‘Uthmaniyya (the “Uthmani state)— but that 
could confuse readers who might think the Ottoman state, the original daular 
‘uthmaniyya, was being referred to. The decision to relabel the historical state whose 
capital was at Sokoto was partly intellectual, partly political: intellectual, because 
we needed a properly Islamic term for a properly Islamic state (and a term that 
could be justified both on textual evidence and on a technical legal rationale); po- 
litical, because the newly autonomous regional government of Northern Nigeria 
needed a model on which to base its new political morality of “work and wor- 
ship.” The relabeling was not in any way official. Professor H. F.C. Smith in the 
History Department, first at University College Ibadan and then at Ahmadu Bello 
University, Zaria, liked to use the term “caliphate” when teaching the histories of, 
first, the Nigerian Shaikh ‘Uthman ibn Fudi, the leader of the jihad and first imam of 
his community (1804-1817), and then of his son and heir Muhammad Bello, who 
was the new state’s first Amir al-mu’minin or commander-in-chief (1817-1837). 
It was this chapter’s author, then a graduate of the University of Ibadan, who chose 
“The Sokoto Caliphate” as the title of his history of the pre-colonial state (and its 
office of the vizier);! Professor Smith, as his supervisor for the PhD, preferred “The 
Caliphate of Sokoto,” but reasons of euphony prevailed—and from then on the term 
“Sokoto Caliphate” became universally used. Some scholars contested the rationales 
for the label, to no avail.” Today, the Hausa version is Daular Sakkwato, in all kinds 
of contexts, including vehicle license plates. I have explained here the origin of the 
name, just to put on record how such historical labels can come into being, and 
to emphasize the distaste we had then (in the anti-imperialist late 1950s and early 
1960s) for such a term as “empire”; neither Smith nor I were Nigerian citizens, nor 


! Last 1967; it is the printed version of the Ibadan University PhD thesis, Last 1964. 

? Some historians (such as Johnston 1967), based abroad in Europe or in the US, ignored the change and 
continued to use the old terms, Fulani Empire/lempire peul, sometimes because their sources or their focus 
were Christian at heart. The few Muslim Nigerian scholars who disputed the use of “caliphate” did so on con- 
stitutional grounds. 
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even Muslims then, though as researchers we were taught by local Nigerian scholars 
and intellectuals, such as the vizier of Sokoto, alhaji Junaidu, whose command of 
the Arabic manuscripts recording local history was profound.? In a way, we were 
their self-appointed mouthpieces vis-a-vis the wider English-speaking world. 

“Caliphates” were in fashion in 2014 as part of the rhetoric of insurgents both in 
Syria/Iraq and in northeastern Nigeria. But the use of “caliphate” goes back much 
further in time, especially in West Africa, where the logic is simple: if there is no ef- 
fective connection between your region and the Ottoman caliphs territory, then as 
the independent imam of a large umma or close-knit set of Muslim communities 
you are entitled to call yourself Amir al-mu’minin or caliph. There cannot be caliphs 
in contiguous emirates.’ In West Africa’s case, there is the Sahara to make Ottoman 
claims of connection largely implausible; based in the Lake Chad region there was 
an ancient Islamic polity, first in Kanem and then (by the early sixteenth century) 
in Borno, that had periodic control of the Fezzan (in today’s southern Libya). But 
by the late eighteenth century, Borno had lost much of its controlling power as the 
senior Islamic polity in the region, though its cadre of Muslim scholars and the ex- 
tent of its merchant networks, traveling both through to North Africa and west- 
ward into the city-states of the savanna, were very significant: Borno had even long 
maintained a student community in al-Azhar in Cairo.° In 1806 jihadi forces loyal 
to Shaikh “‘Uthman captured Borno’s capital despite its ancient history of being an 
Islamic state: the attack was justified by Shaikh “‘Uthman on the grounds that Borno 
had been tolerating traditional practices among its population and had given sup- 
port to the enemies of the jihad.° 

Furthermore, the argument for a proper caliphate at Sokoto was strengthened by 
the fact that within West Africa there were substantial belts of no-man’s-land that 
effectively denied contiguity between states, or so it was claimed: “caliph,” it was 
argued, could therefore be in this context a valid, if somewhat local, title. But by 
1900, colonial interventions by Britain, France, and Germany had seriously reduced 
the Sokoto Caliphate by seizing territories at its margins—France on the west, 
Germany on the east, detached portions of the caliphate, as Britain, using ships on 
the river Niger, had started to do in the south. In March 1903 Britain then attacked 
the center by land and established its over-rule by forging a drastic modification 
of Sokoto’s precolonial system: it was a Nigerian version of the Indian princely- 
states model already developed by British administrators in India but now grandly 
theorized by its new governor, Lugard, as “indirect rule”: in short, it was an “empire” 
within an empire, or so the Britons in charge thought. It is important to realize that 
local Muslims within that “empire” did not imagine the Christians (Nasara, as they 
were first called) were more than a temporary phenomenon, like a storm that can 


3 He wrote much prose and poetry in Arabic, with translations into Hausa being published: for example, the 
historical text Dabt al-multaqitat was the basis for his widely read Tarihin Filani (Junaidu 1957). 

4 Fudi 1956, bab 2, fasl 2. Cf. Gibb 1960, vol. I, 445. 

5 Cf. Lavers 1980. 
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turn a stream into a flood but soon passes.’ That “storm” was presumably Allah’s 
will, as punishment for Muslim malpractice; He would soon remove the Nasara, 
people thought, once the Muslims had returned to proper Islamic practice. In short, 
their “caliphate” would be re-established, even though the last proper caliph had 
fled Sokoto, and was then killed, en route to Mecca, by a small British-led force 
late in 1903.8 The new Muslim leader, resident in the caliph’s house at Sokoto, was 
known locally as Sarkin Musulmi, the Hausa version of the technically correct amir 
al-mu’minin; but in English he was never called a caliph—the Britons now in charge 
referred to him as the “sultan of Sokoto,’ a title never held in Sokoto before: “sultan,” 
for a speaker of Arabic, was much lower in status than a caliph, and in the nine- 
teenth century was only used for subordinate rulers, like the later emirs of Kano 
and Zaria, both major, wealthy cities answerable to the caliph at Sokoto. For the 
British, however, “sultan” was the top title; and in independent Nigeria today, he 
still is given that title. “Caliph” is obsolete except in its pre-colonial, historical con- 
text, and even then it is not often found in surviving Arabic manuscripts: the ruler 
was more often referred to, in Arabic documents of the time, as amir al- mu’minin, 
the “commander of the faithful” It is that title we will use here. 


The Sokoto Caliphate 


What we now call the Sokoto Caliphate in the nineteenth century covered an area 
approximately 1,000 miles from west to east (from Dori in Burkina to Maroua or 
Tibati in Cameroun), and about 450 miles north to south (from Tahoua in Niger to 
beyond Ilorin in Nigeria). In nineteenth-century terms, that area was expressed as 
four months journey west to east and two months north to south.? In fact, ifa trav- 
eler could keep up the normal average of 15 miles a day, hed do it in half the time; 
but his beasts of burden—horses, mules, donkeys, oxen—were the limiting factor. 
Specialized runners wearing sandals were used for swift messaging, not post horses; 
and the routes between major cities could be as narrow as two feet wide.!° The cal- 
iphate had some major rivers—the Niger and the Benue being the largest, but they 
were not massively important, either militarily or for trade: when in flood they 
were a barrier, but canoes could ferry passengers across. There were no “gun boats.” 
Nor were there bridges over rivers in the northern parts of the caliphate: travelers 
waded, or waited. 

Overall, the population density of the whole area remained low, with 50 percent 
child mortality not uncommon, and malaria (especially in September—October) and 
epidemics (usually in May) such as cerebrospinal meningitis and measles causing 
regular rises in mortality. Labor could be seriously affected by guinea-worm, with 


7 Last 1967, 140. 

8 Muffett 1964. 

° The times are given by Said 1840s, folio 111a. 
10 As reported ca. 1906 by British military officers marching troops between Sokoto and Katsina: Scott 1912. 
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river blindness reducing access to water-side farms; smallpox and leprosy required 
isolation in separate settlements. Islamic and herbal medicine was available: it was 
most effective for the everyday repair of wounds, but of little use for diseases of 
infancy. Severe mental illness was treated traditionally by specialists, who used 
heavy logs to restrain patients, followed by spirit-possession therapy. There were no 
formal hospitals (of the classic Islamic kind), though key Islamic books of recipes 
and prayers were consulted, and some texts composed: the correlation between 
Middle Eastern and West African plants could be problematic. It seems that the 
reproduction rate of the slave population remained relatively low; slaves did run 
away, but mass slave revolts never occurred. Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century, labor thus remained short and the market in slaves made up for the short- 
fall. Settlement within walled towns and fenced villages offered better security but 
made infections spread unless purdah was strict (servants, however, were never in 
purdah). Locally, the success of an emirate or of the caliphate as a whole was judged 
by the scale of a famine or an epidemic: responsibility for the health (in its widest 
sense) of the Muslim jama’a lay with the state’s rulers. A disaster was seen as Allah's 
way of punishing them for their failures: thus the overt piety of an emir or a caliph 
was essential for the well-being of his people. The caliphate’s initial success was seen 
as proof of Allah’s approval of their jihad. 

Though the area of the caliphate was vast, it was broken up by large zones of 
woodland or waterless bush in which dissidents, radicals, and robbers could take 
refuge and use as a base for raiding into caliphal lands. Ranges of hills or even major 
plateaus might afford territory which was effectively closed to the caliphal cavalry 
(which used large horses rather than mountain ponies). Non-Muslims and run- 
away slaves created independent communities there (with new local languages), 
and kept caliphal forces at bay or agreed to treaties of peace. 

The caliphate was set up initially following a successful jihad (1804-1808) waged 
against the Muslim rulers of the great trading states of Hausaland—Gobir, Kebbi, 
Katsina, Kano, Zaria, and Daura; the rulers were based in large walled cities, sev- 
eral centuries old, surrounded by a densely populated and farmed hinterland 
consisting of walled or stockaded villages. The jihad’s leader, Shaikh “Uthman ibn 
Fudi (or Shehu Usuman Dan Fodio, in Hausa), was a rural preacher and Sufi calling 
for Islamic reform." He was from a long line of scholars, with a large network of 
scholarly kinsmen in the region. But his preaching attracted the rural youth, some 
to convert to Islam but more to improve their knowledge and practice of Islam. 
His explicit focus was on properly re-establishing the practice of Shari'a law and 
insisting upon justice for Muslims in everyday life: as he said in his book Bayan 
wujub al-hijra (p. 142), quoting the anonymous Diya’ al-khulafa, “A kingdom can 
endure with unbelief but it cannot endure with injustice.” His followers were not in- 
itially encouraged to take up arms, yet as the movement grew, so did conflicts with 


1! For a detailed account of this jihad, see Last 1967; the shaikh’s scholarly network of over 30 learned 
kinsmen is shown in the genealogy at the end of the book. For a more general history, see Adeleye 1971. 
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the existing Muslim authorities whom Shaikh “‘Uthman was criticizing. Eventually, 
when the emir of Gobir was known to be preparing an expedition against the shaikh, 
the shaikh was formally elected the imam of the community and he declared for- 
mally a jihad; but first he organized a hijra (as the Prophet Muhammad had done) 
to a place of greater safety. There, the first attack against them took place, and the 
Community won. 

Many of his students, unused to fighting, died from their wounds in the series 
of battles that followed; others perished from disease and starvation. But the jihad 
then attracted ex-pastoralist freelance fighters who helped the reformers finally 
win the war, but at the expense of the Islamic rules the jihad commanders sought 
to enforce. Expectations of fine loot (silk clothes) and young women as captives 
ran high.” Four of the major cities were evacuated by their Muslim Hausa rulers 
without any siege; they sought to resettle elsewhere. The new Muslim Imamate was 
securely established. 

While Shaikh ‘Uthman and his equally scholarly brother ‘Abdullah were in charge 
of the area around Sokoto, they had exported the enthusiasm for jihad to other 
scholars across the wider region, and issued white flags of command to selected 
scholars (not “chiefs”), most of whom were Fulbe (and not Hausa or Wangarawa, 
though many of both groups were Muslim scholars based in cities). The flag-bearers 
then took over the cities and states from their previous (mainly Hausa) rulers, and 
established emirates that recognized the twin leadership of the Shaikh “‘Uthman or 
his heirs at Sokoto, and his brother ‘Abdullah and his heirs in nearby Gwandu. Any 
new appointment to the command of an emirate had to be done through either 
Sokoto or Gwandu. The area that was won by the jihadi forces was so great that by 
about 1810 the overall command was split into four segments: in the shape of an 
X, the northern and eastern quarters of the entire caliphate were allocated overall 
to Shaikh “‘Uthman’s son Muhammad Bello, with the northern quarter under the 
amir al-jaish (“commander of the army”), while the western and southern quarters 
were under Shaikh ‘Uthman’s vizier and amir ‘Abdullah ibn Fudi, who had under 
him another son of Shaikh ‘Uthman, ‘Abdullah’s nephew Muhammad al-Bukhari, 
in charge of the southern quarter.'? Over this dual mandate presided the elderly 
Shaikh ‘Uthman as imam of the new state. By 1815, he was sick; in 1817 he died—and 
his son, Muhammad Bello, took over the overall command (to his uncle’s dismay) 
and became amir al-mu’minin (“commander of the faithful”), or caliph. 

The death of Shaikh “‘Uthman gave rise to widespread revolts by jihadi Muslims 
against Shaikh “Uthman’s successors. The personal homage paid to Shaikh “Uthman 
as the imam of the entire Muslim community lapsed on his death—and this rejec- 
tion of successors occurred in several emirates as well. In short, from ca. 1817 on, 
for the next decade a second jihad was fought, to re-establish the right to rule. 


12 To the special disgust of Fudi 1963. 

13 The X pattern for dividing lands was apparently normal in the Islamic eastern Sudan. If one centers the 
X on Sokoto, the division of territory is remarkably accurate even far to the southeast; quite how exactly the 
boundaries were determined on the ground is not known. For the diagram, see Last 1997. 
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It is this caliphate that was reafirmed from the 1820s on that we really label the 
Sokoto Caliphate; and, importantly, it refers primarily to the emirates that were 
administered from Sokoto, that is, the eastern emirates that constitute the core of 
modern northern Nigeria. The southern emirates under Gwandu (namely Nupe 
and Ilorin) are normally included in the “caliphate,” but the western emirates which 
under colonial rule largely fell to the French are rarely analyzed, at least not by 
Anglophone researchers. In this chapter, I will focus on the great eastern emirates 
and how they were administered and controlled: it is these emirates that the Britons 
called the “Fulani Empire,’ and in 1914 turned them into the “Northern Region” 
of the new country they called Nigeria. Though the caliphate as a whole extended 
across several colonies, for practical reasons I will focus here on only the Nigerian 
elements of the Sokoto Caliphate. 

The eastern emirates were not all homogeneous: for example, the far-eastern ones 
spoke Fulfulde as their lingua franca and had large herds of cattle; these emirates 
had been set up amid large numbers of non-Muslim groups, who were encouraged 
not to convert to Islam but to remain tributaries.'* By contrast, the great central 
emirates continued to speak Hausa as their lingua franca and farmed on large plan- 
tations or traded, using caravans and huge markets. Both sub-cultures had vast 
numbers of first- or second-generation slaves acquired from non-Hausa and non- 
Fulfulde speaking populations; it is they who turned both Hausa and Fulfulde into a 
local lingua franca. But the formal language of the caliphate, used in worship as well 
as in correspondence, was classical Arabic; it was taught to the elite young, but the 
majority of the population (including women) used a lingua franca. By ca. 1850, the 
language of even the elite in Sokoto had become Hausa; jihadi poems in Fulfulde 
then needed translating. 

The polity we know as the Sokoto Caliphate extended westward as far as Dori 
(now in Burkina) and south to beyond Ilorin: these western and southern quarters 
of the caliphate fell under the direct administration of Gwandu, whose emir was 
subordinate to the caliph in Sokoto but traditionally autonomous as descendants 
of ‘Abdullah ibn Fudi, the junior brother of the Shaikh ‘“Uthman and a very notable 
scholar in his own right. Gwandu never exerted its authority over either the Lamido 
(emir) of Liptako at Dori or the emir at Say, except letters announcing changes of 
ruler were sent to Gwandu and acknowledged by them.!° Gifts were sent, too, but 
no military or legal involvement seems to have taken place. In short, both the rulers 
at Dori and Say were concerned to confirm their legitimacy by recognizing the amir 
al-mu’minin through their allegiance to the emir at Gwandu. The ultimate authority 
of Shaikh ‘Uthman was sufficiently significant, especially for pious Fulbe in the re- 
gion. Interestingly, even the new emir of Masina at Hamdullahi, having built up his 


14 For a detailed history of one of these lamidates, see Abubakar 2008. For the range of differing emirate po- 
litical structures within the caliphate, see Burnham and Last 1994. 

15 Fora brief history of the emirate of Liptako, see Irwin 1981. On the emirate of Say, Torode, and other local 
emirates, see Gado 1976, 201-206, 230-267. A later analysis is Gado 1980. From the Gwandu perspective, the 
key study is Balogun 1970; it mainly covers the crucial southern emirates of Nupe and Ilorin. 
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state militarily, then offered to recognize the overall suzerainty of Shaikh “‘Uthman, 
but as Shaikh “Uthman died before Masina’s formal recognition took place, at his 
city of Hamdullahi, Shaikh Ahmad (though himself a very pious Pullo) withdrew 
his recognition of Sokoto/Gwandu and declared himself an independent caliph—to 
the annoyance of Shaikh ‘Uthman’s heirs in Sokoto and Gwandu.'° But as many 
Muslims threw off their allegiance to Shaikh “Uthman’s heirs at this time, too, 
Hamdullahi’s decision to do the same is perhaps not surprising. Nonetheless, the 
emirs at Dori and Say (both Pullo) piously continued their recognition of Gwandu 
throughout the nineteenth century. 


Insignia and Monuments 


Insignia of suzerainty were almost non-existent: a flag was carried on military 
expeditions, but it could be a separate flag given to the commander of each expedi- 
tion. Flags were plain white, perhaps a meter square, made of rough cotton (but oc- 
casionally of a more fancy, imported cloth like damask), with a line of prayer written 
in ink toward the bottom ina small, ordinary script. There was a formal, titled bearer 
of the flag. But no flags flew above, say, the amir al-mu’minin’s house, let alone a 
mosque; there were no coats of arms or badges. No crowns (only a turban; and when 
on horseback with a straw hat over the turban); no fine suits of armor. Some senior 
families might have a ceremonial sword, with its own name (as did the Waziri, the 
sword Bisalam being a souvenir captured in battle), along with a prayer jug. A large, 
fine umbrella may have been used, on formal parade to the prayer-ground at ‘Id, or 
to keep off the sun when sitting static on horseback at mid-day observing the field 
of battle; it possibly marked the presence of the amir al-mu’minin, as no one else 
would have one. It could also serve to protect the amir al-mu’minin from arrows or 
rocks thrown at him, if it was lowered around him fast enough.” More significant 
might have been the sounds made, especially by praise-singers—but these would 
have attended other notables. There were wind instruments as well as drums that 
could also mark the presence of the amir al-mu’minin, but non-military music was 
not permitted.!® 

Each amir al-mu’minin had his own seal for use on the top of letters; round with 
no date on it, it just had the amir’s name, in not a very elegant script.!? No other 
emir had a seal, and it was not used for anything other than correspondence; books 
were not authenticated by a seal, but it is possible a treaty might have been—none, 


16 See Stewart 1976. 

1” The only instance, known to me, when the umbrella was actually used as a shield was when the previous 
emir of Kano (Bayero) was riding past Fagge and, to everyone’s surprise, a crowd started throwing empty Peak 
milk tins at him. 

18 There is much music in Hausa culture, using such instruments as a two-stringed hunter’s guitar (garaya) 
which is associated with “pagan” bori spirit-possession. 

1° For an enlarged copy of Amir al-mu’minin Muhammad Bello’ seal, see the jacket or cover (paperback) of 
Last 1967. Permission to reproduce it was graciously given ca. 1964 by the then Sarkin Musulmi, Abubakar. 
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however has come to light yet. No local coins were minted by Sokoto (silver and 
gold, for example, were not mined) but coins from abroad such as the Maria Theresa 
thalers and North African dinars were used as currency alongside the cowry, al- 
ready well established in Hausaland but not initially in neighboring Borno, where 
small copper coins had been briefly minted in the eighteenth century before being 
replaced in the mid-nineteenth century by cowries. No coins, it seems, had ever 
been minted in West Africa, even by such gold-rich empires as Mali or Songhai, 
though plain gold disks were used in Timbuktu. Currency was thus never a symbol 
of empire until European colonial powers introduced theirs. Cowries had their 
problems in daily use: as a load, they were carried 20,000 to a bag (50 lbs.), and a 
skill in rapid counting was developed among merchants, but cheating was possible 
(especially when used for gambling).° 

There were also no waqf, “charitable foundations” with accumulated wealth, 
of the sort that enabled North African institutions to be built in fine stone and 
maintained over generations. Furthermore, the absence of good building stone 
meant that there were few buildings built to impress: mosques and the houses of 
the amir al-mu’minin were constructed out of clay, with arches a problem with the 
absence of ant-proof timber. Maintenance was necessary yearly. No tall minaret was 
built in Sokoto (the call to prayer was given from low platforms instead), though 
large towers in Agades and Kano served as minarets. Indeed, only in Kano did the 
sultan have an elaborate palace, while the emir in Zaria had built a remarkable 
mosque (unique as the guest architect was soon dead—murdered, reportedly, on 
the orders of the jealous emir?).” 

The main Friday mosque in Sokoto, as in any emirate, was usually sited near 
the emir’s palace and it was there that the weekly khutba was given, but in a major 
city like Sokoto there was a major alternative mosque beside the tomb of Shaikh 
‘Uthman; the tomb was a point of pilgrimage (ziyara), especially for women, and a 
site for many an elite grave.”* But traditionally important men were buried in their 
family’s main house. There were no official ceremonies associated with the graves, 
and no monuments or gravestones, though the identity of graves was known pri- 
vately. Indeed, during an emir’s rule, there was no public commemoration of acces- 
sion (let alone a birthday) or any such occasion beyond the marking of the two ‘Id 
festivals—not even maulud (though some groups did so privately). And the amir 
al-mu’minin never iterated around his domain: his subordinate emirs came to him, 


20 On cowrie currency generally (and Borno’s copper coins), see Johnson 1970. I was shown how to cheat 
at gambling with cowries in Kano’s Kurmi market. I have never seen an eighteenth-century Borno coin. 
Apparently, Maria Theresa thalers were sometimes counterfeited in lead, but by whom? 

21 The mosque at Zaria still stands (but under the control of the Dept. of Antiquities); it was built ca. 1836, 
by the architect Muhammad Mukhaila Dugura, known as Babban Gwani (Schwerdtfeger 2007, 111). The 
much rebuilt mosque in Kano is north of the palace, outside the palace’s kofar bayi (slaves’ gate—so at the rear 
of the palace). But the Kano palace dates to late fifteenth century, and unlike any other emir’s palace, faces 
south. All palaces normally face west, thus preventing any jinn from coming in as daily they travel from east 
to west. Preferably rooms also face west as rain never comes in from that side. Were monumental minarets a 
pre-jihad item of display? 

2 The Shehu’s grave—known by the Fulfulde term hubbare—is the subject of a guide by the Waziri, al- 
Bukhari 1961a, 1961b. 
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if at all. The amir al-mu’minin did go out with his troops to battle or on campaign, 
but did not usually wield a sword or spear—indeed the last one, in the battle against 
the invading colonial army, while on horseback kept his hand on a tree as if he were 
a hunter trying to be invisible to his prey. (This amir al-mu’minin did it again at 
his final battle, this time with a hand on the mosque wall inside the besieged town 
where he took refuge; he died there. Touching an object makes you appear, to the 
enemy or your prey, as part of that object, if you have the appropriate charm on 
you.) This is recorded because locally it’s an action not considered quite appropriate 
for a pious amir al-mu’minin. 

The amir al-mu’minin normally had considerable charisma. People had sought 
the hair of the aged Shaikh ‘Uthman whenever he had been shaved, and crowds 
would seek to touch the garments of an emir when he went traveling; his saliva was 
thought to be therapeutic. But a charismatic’s distance was usually maintained by 
his servants and escorts. Even an emir’s speech was delivered to an audience by a 
“linguist”; the emir’s own voice should not be heard. His mouth was always cov- 
ered in public by a fold of his turban (heads were always shaved and covered, long 
hair being reserved for warriors, and slaves went bare-headed). However, the only 
ceremonial in which the emir participated in person was at the five daily prayers, 
usually in the main Friday mosque beside the “palace.” He was most accessible only 
at the pre-dawn prayer, when petitioners could seek to speak to him directly in the 
darkness of the mosque and its courtyard. In a specifically religious context, then, 
his charisma was put to use. But traditionally it was then, too, that an emir might 
be at most risk of being assassinated—so sometimes a decoy was sent to pray in his 
place.” 

During the caliphate itself, no amir al-muminin or emir was murdered, and 
coups are rarely even attempted. It was as if legitimacy was so crucial to the role 
that to self-instate oneself into that role was unthinkable: it was necessary for only 
legitimate others to endow a new emir with the charisma (and robes) of his office. 
Charisma developed alongside personal piety, rather than through overt power. 

Amidst all this detail, it is easy to overlook the importance given to Shaikh 
‘Uthman asa shaikh, and in particular as the leading shaikh of the Sufi brotherhood, 
the Qadiriyya, to which his jama’a belonged. Even today, in public pronouncements, 
the people of Sokoto are addressed as Kadirawa. 

Obedience to, and deep respect for, one’s shaikh are built into the system. 
Significantly, on Shaikh “Uthman’s death, his son and heir Muhammad Bello be- 
came amir al-mu’minin and therefore caliph, but not shaikh. Symbolically the 
system had subtly changed: from being initially Sufi and scholarly in its structures, 
it had become political—hence, properly speaking, the “caliphate” starts in 1817, 
though the polity began with the election of Shaikh “Uthman as the imam of his 
jama’a in 1804, so that he could formally begin the jihad and appoint officers to 


°3 Attempted assassinations are noted in the pre-jihad period recounted in the Kano Chronicle, but 
attempts in the Friday mosque today to assassinate, say, the emir of Kano, are not unheard of. 
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organize operations. Shaikh “‘Uthman is always referred to today as “Shehu”—for 
that is in essence what he stands for: sanctity, not power. 


Administration 


Given the size of the area to be governed and the lack of quick transport, the amir 
al-mu'minin at Sokoto only exercised oversight as the supreme leader of the cal- 
iphate. He could advise and appoint—or confirm selections for appointment made 
by others—but primarily he relied on the emirs in each emirate to maintain the 
security of their realms and ensure good, just government as spelled out in Sharia 
law. Guides to good government and summarizing Sharia rules had been written by 
Shaikh “Uthman and by his brother ‘Abdullah, and further books and letters (some 
to specific emirs) were penned by Muhammad Bello as amir al-mu’minin. 

To help the amir al-mu’minin to run the 13 emirates in the east and north of the 
caliphate were certain key officials whose role was hereditary. The most senior was 
the vizier, himself a scholar and author, who was married to the learned sister of 
Muhammad Bello, Shaikh ‘Uthman’s daughter Asma’u.”* Their house was next, on 
the north/right side, to the amir al-mu’minin’s (west-facing) house in Sokoto; he 
had a large household of servants, and was relatively wealthy—he built a mosque 
some distance from his house. Another official (on the south/left side) was the 
Galadima, with responsibility as the go-between (or “gate”) for two emirates; third 
and fourth officials were the Magajin Gari and the Magajin Rafi. The amir al- 
muminin had a council as well as a judicial court in which an expert judge (qadi) 
sat as an advisor. The defining characteristic of the caliph’s judicial role was that 
he alone could order the execution of a Muslim; any subordinate emir who exe- 
cuted a person was thereby declaring his autonomy and thus had become, in formal 
terms, an enemy of the caliphate. But the amir al-mu’minin’s court (for mazalim) 
was the last resort of complainants from all over the caliphate, and any subordinate 
emir who was found to have misjudged a case had to repeal his decision. It did not 
happen often, it seems, but rare documentation shows it did happen. 

The economy of the caliph’s household was based on (a) foodstuffs produced on 
large plantations manned by slaves; (b) taxes in the form of yearly “alms,” border fees 
(paid by transporters), tribute from non-Muslims; (c) merchants giving “presents” 
to the local ruler; (d) gifts from subordinate emirs at each of the two festivals, gifts 
that might often include large numbers of captives which could be sold on, to for- 
eign buyers, as slaves; (e) annual raids on non-Muslim or enemy communities from 
which captives could be acquired. In Sokoto itself; there seem not to have been 
annual taxes (kharaj), and Fulbe were held to be exempt (as mujahidun?). Other 
emirates, however, did impose kharaj on free, subordinate households (talakawa).”° 


4 A detailed account of the viziers of Sokoto and the products of their chancery (with photographs of the 
seal, letters, and writing tools) is in Last 1967, 145-226. 
?5 Por an example of changing tax rates later in the century, see Smith 1997, 308, 374-375. 
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But as there is no contemporary written documentation that survives on taxes and 
other income during the caliphate, we cannot be more precise. 

Soldiers were paid by a share of the loot (including prisoners, some of whom 
might later be ransomed by their kin). There was no salary structure: the major 
households/lineages were allocated territory as fiefs, from which they drew both 
food and finance. The currency was primarily cowries, but with values calculated in 
them; inflation over the century seems to have been low. There was a state Treasury 
and a formally appointed treasurer, but it is not clear how long it continued to func- 
tion as a store of public property. Tax-collecting seems not to have been the major 
issue that it became under British colonial rule. A proportion of whatever revenue 
was collected was expected to be creamed off on its way to the Treasury: but pri- 
marily the core wealth of the state remained personal and never became institu- 
tionalized. Even the amir al-mu’minin’s house was his lineage’s property—it was 
not “state” property (as a “palace”), so that if an amir al-mu’minin was appointed 
from another lineage, he lived in his family’s house (story has it that Muhammad 
Bello, when amir al-mu’minin, used “state” oil to light his lamp when writing state 
texts, and switched to his own oil when writing personal texts). Similarly, judges 
held their courts in the entry halls of their own houses; and the official gaoler used 
his house to hold prisoners—but as gaol sentences are not a feature of Shari'a law, 
prisoners were usually awaiting impending punishment through flogging or ampu- 
tation. There was a public pit for the temporarily recalcitrant (slaves, for example). 
In short, the economy of the caliphate was largely in the hands of the major lineages. 
Their slaves and retainers could act as police, messengers, and porters, as well as 
rearing the household’s young: hence young elite boys were later apt to be better at 
riding than at reciting the Quran, despite the state’s origin in jihad. By mid-century, 
the culture of the young elite had become differentiated from the lifestyles of the 
‘ulama. 

Labor supply was dominated by slavery. In Kano city in 1824, a group of 
merchants estimated that slaves outnumbered free people by 30 to one, but this 
may have been exceptional: prisoners of war were being relocated to plantations fol- 
lowing the “second jihad” against rebellious villages seeking their autonomy again.”° 
Otherwise it has been assumed by modern historians that the ratio ca. 1850 was 1:1, 
but there are no precise statistics. Children born to slaves were themselves slaves 
but had more rights (as cucanawa, from the old Coptic term shushan). Slaves had 
the right to labor time in which to earn enough money to buy their freedom, and 
many were emancipated by their owners or their owners’ heirs. Hence the numbers 
of freedmen were high; they were liable to pay taxes and act as free men, but they 
usually retained links to their former owners’ household. Patron-client networks 
remained central to the system, both among men and women, and can last over 
generations. Some households also owned eunuchs who served the women of the 
house, but they were brought in: castration was not done by Muslims (it is against 


6 Clapperton [1829] 1966, 171. Paul Lovejoy is the main modern authority on slavery in northern Nigeria. 
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Islamic law). Slaves wore distinctive clothing and did not wear hats; they could be 
used for dangerous work, like well-digging. Many ran away, especially from the 
extra-large rural farmsteads where they were housed. A major feature of adminis- 
trative correspondence was reporting escaped slaves; they often ran to nearby hills 
or plateaus, where they joined communities of runaways out of reach of the caliphal 
cavalry; returning to their original homes was impractical as their home villages 
had been destroyed and their fellow villagers widely dispersed. 


The Military 


The military dimension of the Sokoto Caliphate was secondary to its self-identity 
as a jihadi society founded primarily to propagate good Islamic practice. A scholar 
had a higher repute than a mighty warrior. Hence there was no standing army, no 
staff of generals, no barracks, just a single “commander of the army” (amir al-jaish). 
The army was an ad hoc muster of men led by their patrons or heads of their lin- 
eage, following the announcement at Friday prayer that an expedition was to start 
the next day.’” Many of the men in an army were armed servants—or slaves, or sons 
of slaves—who served the large titled households that constituted local govern- 
ment. On a major expedition, the majority walked on foot; only the high-ranking 
rode horses, with chair-saddles and large stirrups. Armor was made from quilted 
cotton; chain-mail was rare, and large helmets were of metal. The horses had quilted 
coverings, especially on their hind quarters, to keep poison arrows at bay: a battle 
started with a cloud of arrows, so the cavalry initially turned their backs to the in- 
coming arrows (the poison could kill a horse in 20 minutes). The ordinary soldier 
carried a spear or a javelin, a sword and a knife, or a bow and arrows (poisoning 
arrows is against Islamic law). Some might have a leather shield but it was cum- 
bersome, and if there was rain, it was of no effect and extra-heavy. There was a 
white cotton flag for a campaign, as a symbol of command (it usually had a prayer 
inscribed on it), but otherwise no regimental flags, only drums. But marching was 
often done in the coolness of the night, with troops losing their way; order was by 
household or by place of origin; their women went with them. But by mid-century, 
the amir al-mu’minin had established a corps of full-time soldiers drawn from his 
slaves to carry out specialized raids against rebels; the corps could do rapid night- 
marches to surprise an enemy. Late in the century, senior households might estab- 
lish their own small corps of gunmen to assert claims to office; these gunmen were 
not locals but were hired from outside the state. Their very presence was considered 
illegitimate, though they were an effective threat to others. Guns had long been 
regarded as not “proper” weapons, but occasionally specialists had flintlocks and 
“Dane guns.” There were no cannons or artillery pieces; no crossbows or siege 


7 An early useful analysis of the military is Smaldone 1977, but it was done without field research in 
Nigeria. A more recent, text-based analysis is Marjomaa 1998. 
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weaponry: 30-foot-high town walls could only be scaled by individuals using two- 
head axes. There was also no formal training, but most men had their own partic- 
ular weapons and, through experience as hunters, knew how to use them. Archery 
and riding practice had been encouraged for the jihad, but target-practice later by 
the few gunmen seems to have been seen as a waste of precious gunpowder: stores 
of powder kept in Kano were unused even in a crisis. Tactics such as ambushing 
an attacker as he crossed a river were not employed, perhaps because, in ordinary 
warfare, local attackers were not keeping formations (such as a square) that were at 
risk when fording a river. Instead, surprise cavalry raids or night attacks were the 
standard tactic, in which care was taken to have silent horses (mares, presumably). 
Horses were specially trained, too, to disregard the offensive smell of camels. 

Over the course of the nineteenth century, such a range of military forces was 
able to function defensively or preemptively in the two seasons when warfare was 
feasible—the autumn when ripening crops were a target, and in the spring before 
the rains and planting began. But military prowess was not as highly regarded at 
the center as it was on the frontiers of the caliphate, where lines of ribats (“forts”) 
were established to keep the frontiers closed. In practice, young men were posted to 
them and they raided their neighbors for prisoners and other booty, and made their 
names as warriors. They collected “tribute” from subdued neighbors who had made 
a treaty. Despite the jihad, they tended not to allow neighbors to convert to Islam, 
since conversion would give these neighbors the security of being fellow Muslims. 
Nonetheless, some of these neighboring peoples developed defenses against the 
caliphal cavalry including trenches and booby-traps; lines of closely planted trees 
with low branches provided safe routes of escape for those needing to flee a sur- 
prise attack. Local people knew which towns were the most defensible, and took 
refuge there, bypassing nearer but less secure settlements: even pregnant women 
and children ran. Warning of an impending attack came from literally putting an 
ear to the ground: horses’ hooves on the dry, hard soil could be heard from afar. 
Some villages sought to hide themselves within a grove of trees; others were sited 
near a rocky hill steep enough to be secure against cavalry. Most villages had look- 
out trees by the gate, tall silk-cotton trees trimmed to give a good view of the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

Armies could be large, several thousand strong if it was mainly infantry, but 
much of the jihad and subsequent operations were carried out by small units of 
about 50-70 mounted men.”* To muster an army was as much a symbolic act each 
year by a ruler: the forces would gather at the mustering camp a little distance away 
from the great city (usually on a Saturday), with everyone equipped with their food 
supplies for some five to six days’ campaign. 


28 The force that captured Zaria city on Saturday morning (December 31, 1808) was reportedly some 70 
men strong, but earlier that morning the emir of Zaria Makau had already evacuated the city. Richard Lander 
reports that the Shehu “divided his men into bands, or companies, and [nominated] a captain to each fifty” 
(Lander [1830] 1967, vol. II, p. 28). 
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A formal battle often started with a scholar saying prayers ahead of the front line, 
while an opposing “priest” countered with his prayers: spiritual intimidation was 
important for morale. A major problem, however, was that not all the units in an 
army might participate in the fighting—units could stay out of the battle, or ma- 
neuver independently. The amir al-mu’minin was no better at enforcing compli- 
ance to a call to arms than a subordinate emir, and thereby he might lose a crucial 
battle: even against an invading British-led force, some senior Sokoto leaders kept 
their men away from the final decisive engagement on March 15, 1903. Similarly, 
sieges were rarely risked: the commander within a walled city could seldom be sure 
a gate might not be betrayed and the enemy let in (gates were too narrow and twisty 
for a loaded camel to pass through). Houses within a walled city might be defen- 
sible, but attackers could leap from flat roof to flat roof and drop into the courtyards. 
Alternatively, an enemy might set free pigeons which had lit cotton attached to their 
feet: when let loose near a thatched village or town, the birds perched on the thatch 
and set the entire settlement ablaze. As the panicking inhabitants fled the fire, the 
attackers were hidden outside by the gates, waiting to capture them. There seems 
to have been no formal strategy to foil such attacks. There was no “fire brigade,’ 
no water cisterns—only borrow-pits that had rain water (and sometimes aged 
crocodiles, too: they tidied up the corpses of slaves thrown into the ponds). Mud 
roofs were fireproof, but more expensive, needing annual maintenance; granaries 
were usually thatched, as were women’s rooms and kitchens (if only to let through 
smoke from a woodfire). 


Security 


While there was no formal intelligence system, traders and other travelers formed a 
network of informants that the state could use. News moved relatively fast—street 
talk disseminated rapidly—some of it basically mercantile, like prices of foodstuffs 
at different markets. There was no press or state-controlled news service, but “spies” 
were often sent out—and aliens were often suspected of being spies; the paranoia 
over spying could lead to mass executions of those suspected—there seems to have 
been no formal way of uncovering the truth of such suspicions (we know of tortures, 
but as a means more of lethal humiliation than of extracting truth?). If the govern- 
ment did infiltrate, say, a radical group and the agent was discovered, he would be 
killed. Secrets, whether domestic or governmental, were a constant concern, with 
prayers to Allah to keep them hidden. But with slaves everywhere, gossip was be- 
yond anyone’s control. Rumor, therefore, could be a useful tool of misinformation, 
creating panic or tactical misjudgments.”? 

Nonetheless, rebellions did take place, as did murders within the household. Rich 
men slept with a pistol beneath their pillows in case a concubine (or someone) tried 


2° For dissenters and the ways governments sought to control them, see Last 2014. 
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to kill them. Political leaders might have several tents set up in their courtyard, with 
no one knowing in which tent the household head was sleeping that night. There 
was clearly a sense of insecurity: though there was no police force, the household 
slaves were de facto a security detail to protect their master; young slaves often slept 
in the public entry-spaces of the house, and the complexity of a large house, where 
there were no lights in the many passageways, made a silent entry difficult. There 
were usually only two ways in and out of major houses, as only tiny windows might 
exist to let in air—the main front entrance with its entry halls (often at oblique an- 
gles to obscure sightlines), and a back entry reserved for slaves, both males and 
concubines who might go out after dark with an escort. Many concubines were eld- 
erly: a son inherited his father’s concubines, who could therefore be quite a burden 
and autonomous. It was always possible for a man to dress in women’s clothing 
in order to escape detection, but slaves usually knew everyone who had a right to 
enter; there was always a guard on duty there.*° 

Rebellions where a whole town or territory rejected allegiance to their emir were 
much more serious, signaled symbolically by a failure to send the biannual presents, 
or by refusing to see a messenger sent by the local emir or even killing him. ‘The re- 
sponse would normally be to muster as large a force as possible from neighboring 
groups, and threaten an attack—say, near harvest time—with the expectation that 
the rebel’s supporters would fade away. In some notable cases, the rebel won, as did 
Shaikh Hayatu at Balda or Emir Bukhari at Hadejia, but in the latter’s case his suc- 
cessor on Bukhari’s death simply rejoined the caliphate. A large army, led by the 
vizier from Sokoto, had tried to reclaim allegiance of Hadejia, but failed. Such joint 
operations were very rare; it was not as if the vizier was an active military figure— 
his role was diplomatic or political, as the amir al-mu’minin’s representative beyond 
Sokoto. The amir al-mu’minin himself never left the Sokoto hinterland—for him 
to do so would signal to all the Muslims that the world’s end was nigh and that the 
amir al-mu’minin was therefore heading east to meet the expected Mahdi: panic 
would then ensue. 

More subtle dissent was shown by joining the Tijaniyya Sufi brotherhood and 
abandoning the Qadiriyya which was the brotherhood of Shaikh ‘Uthman ibn 
Fudi and all the Sokoto scholars. The Tijaniyya was new, and was brought to 
Sokoto by al-hajj ‘Umar, a very ambitious scholar (also a Pullo but from Futa Toro 
in the far west) on his way back home from Mecca.°! Al-hajj ‘Umar al-Futi thought 
he had a claim, on the grounds of being the best scholar, to becoming the caliph 
once amir al-mu’minin Muhammad Bello died. The electoral council in Sokoto 
thought otherwise, so al-hajj ‘Umar left Sokoto to go further westward (where 


3° But men in a niqab, say Muslims, clearly walk differently from women. However, the minister of edu- 
cation in the Sardauna’s government changed into women’s dress to avoid capture by the insurgents after the 
January 16, 1966 coup, but his reputation didn’t recover: other ministers were braver. The niqab was not worn 
by women, only a kind of hijab (Hausa: kallabi). 

3! The life and works of al-hajj ‘Umar al-Futi have been studied by such eminent French scholars as Jean- 
Louis Triaud, but they have been less interested in his time in Sokoto—for which see the contemporaneous 
work of Said 1840s. 
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he founded his own state that later conquered an existing reformist state). Those 
who had joined the Tijaniyya in Sokoto therefore kept their new spiritual alle- 
giance secret. But in the course of the century, the Tijaniyya attracted many emirs 
and major scholars, thus ideologically splitting the eastern half of the caliphate in 
two.°*? Although the amir al-mu’minin in Sokoto always remained a Qadiri, the 
Tijaniyya was seen as the more “modern,” the more exciting Sufi brotherhood, 
with its long group recitations on Friday afternoons. The Tijanis were not the only 
“radicals”—there were millenarian movements that prompted thousands to head 
east on the pilgrimage in expectation of the Mahdi, while smaller groups formed 
their own extra-righteous communities deep in the countryside. In short, the cal- 
iphate never enforced a single mode of religious practice everywhere—in part 
because, outside an urban milieu, control was simply too hard to maintain. But 
within the big cities the emirs did not permit preachers proclaiming teachings 
that were regarded as highly unorthodox, and if the preacher persisted, he was 
executed, usually with some brutality (crucifixion and impaling were possible 
punishments; beheading by a single cut of a sword [from behind as he walked] 
was reserved for the ordinary criminal). 


The New Cadre of ‘Ulama 


With the jihad won, the ‘ulama of the new Sokoto Caliphate offered a clean break, 
intellectually, from the historical fantasies of the previous regimes in Hausaland. 
For the jihadi ‘ulama, as for Shaikh ‘Uthman himself, their new imam was a 
mujaddid, and nothing more universal like, say, the Mahdi who was due to lead 
the Muslim ummaat the end of time. That time was coming soon, Shaikh ‘Uthman 
said, but he was definitely not the Mahdi: rather, his reformed state would rule 
until the Mahdi comes, having prepared the local umma for his coming. When a 
shaikh in the eastern Sudan did proclaim himself as the long-awaited Mahdi, the 
caliph in Sokoto at the time refused to recognize him, though one of his cousins, 
Hayatu b. Said, did so and was appointed the Mahdi’s agent (‘amil) for all Muslims 
in western Africa.°? 

The reluctance of the ‘ulama to make great claims is in marked contrast to the 
‘ulama who had advised earlier Muslim rulers of the great Hausa cities and else- 
where in West Africa. These had suggested Middle Eastern origins for the ruling 
elites of over 40 groups in West Africa, linking them to Baghdad, Nimrud, Palestine, 
Abu Yazid, Goliath, Chosroes, and Jewish prophets—thus giving the West African 
elite in place after place a claim to being part ofa “universal” monarchical tradition. 

Other links, to “Ugba b. Nafi, to Fatimid refugees from Egypt, even to Himyaritic 
regimes in Yemen offered marginally more exact roots. Later, in the twentieth 


32 Cf. Abubakar 2008, 210-218. 
33 On Mahdism in northern Nigeria, see al-Hajj 1971. 
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century, scholars constructed for the founders of the Sokoto Caliphate a genealogy 
back to the Prophet himself (a claim Shaikh “Uthman never made for himself; his 
junior brother ‘Abdullah did once suggest, however, that they had Jewish ancestors). 
More widespread was the practice of using Middle Eastern ethnic labels for local, 
subordinate non-Muslim groups, thus giving them the legitimately protected 
status of ahl al-dhimma: Maguzawa (Majus, as old-style Persians), Rumawa (Rum, 
as Christians), Gazarawa (Khazar as Jews?), Jalutawa (Philistines); some labels 
were simply from the ancient Arabian Peninsula, such as Samodawa (Thamud) and 
Adawa (‘Ad). How seriously these myths of “origins” were taken, and when and by 
whom, we do not know, but they can offer to subordinated peoples a sense of both 
pride and antiquity even today.** 

Knowledge of the contemporary world beyond West Africa was quite extensive 
for the ‘ulama class. Over the centuries many had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
others had traded to Tunis, Tripoli, and Cairo. News of the British takeover of 
India was known in the 1820s. One Sokoto scholar wrote a book of geography, 
but mostly it was the history of the Islamic world and its neighbors that the early 
nineteenth-century Sokoto elite had read and could recall in their conversations 
with visiting Britons or Germans.*° Hence their use of the title amir al-mu’minin 
was founded upon a familiarity with both the Ottoman state and the wider world— 
it was no vainglorious boast of universal dominion, but more a call for all Muslims 
in West Africa to unite under the jihadi flag of the reformer Shaikh ‘Uthman. These 
Muslims included especially all “Blacks” (al-Sudan); the first amir al-mu’minin, 
Muhammad Bello, had before his accession the title amir al-Sudan, which reflects 
the movement's call to all non-whites to join the umma. Shaikh “‘Uthman and his 
colleagues, like all Fulbe, considered themselves as “whites’—the same as North 
Africans and Arabs; Europeans when they came were seen as “reds.” The townsmen 
and villagers they now governed were all “Blacks”—if Hausa-speaking, they had 
been classified as Muslims in dar al-Islam since ca. 1600 (but many of the Sudan in 
western Africa were still to become Muslim). Thus for the new caliphate’s learned 
elite, the use of classical Arabic as the lingua franca among them was normal for 
them as part of the wider Arabic-speaking non-Black world. However, after a gen- 
eration or two, the ruling elite spoke the local non-elite tongue, Hausa, except in the 
far east of the caliphate, where the ruling elite’s own tongue of Fulfulde became the 
lingua franca for the various peoples they now ruled. The linguistic shift was due to 
the huge numbers of slaves who ran the domestic households of the elite. Indeed, 
when Britons took over the Sokoto Caliphate and incorporated it into their own 
empire, they too all had to pass formal exams in speaking Hausa. 

This new, post-jihad cadre of ‘ulama, as primarily scholars and teachers, could 
maintain their distance from their local emir and his officials (even though some 


34 Last 1980. 
35 ‘Abd al-Qadir b. al-Mustafa, Qata’if al-jinan fi dhikr ahwal al-Sudan. For an almost complete bibliography 
of local Arabic texts, see Hunwick 1995. 
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of these officials were recruited from among the ‘ulama). This new cadre was thus 
rather different from the ‘ulama who had advised the pre-jihad emirs: many of these 
had been Wangarawa merchant-scholars. The new cadre, like the new political elite, 
was expected neither to be merchants nor to engage in trade, so financially they 
depended on gifts for the scholarly services they provided to the community or on 
land cultivated by their slaves if they had some. An emir and his officials, though 
formally following Shari'a law, might act in ways the ‘ulama and the local popu- 
lace generally disapproved of (justice being the key item in good Islamic govern- 
ance), but they were powerless to stop him. Some emirs are reported as having been 
much more oppressive (some almost psychopathic) than others; a truly good emir 
is recollected as being ultra-pious. His military successes, however, depended on 
both the willingness of his people to support him wholeheartedly and his ability 
at mustering a sufficiently large enough, competent force: at least one amir al- 
mu’minin was nicknamed “unbaked pot” (danyen kasko)—a pot so useless that it 
cannot hold water. Nicknames often reveal how variable was popular estimation of 
the emir, but how openly used were these nicknames during an emir’s reign is im- 
possible to recover now. 

The establishment of the caliphate thus led to a new, larger class of ‘ulama 
(and kuttab more generally), with their own large private libraries of Arabic 
manuscripts; several scholars who taught did not need books—they had them all 
memorized.*° Whereas under the various pre-jihad emirates merchants such as 
the Wangarawa were often acting as self-financed ‘ulama as well as government 
advisers, with the Sokoto Caliphate such Sudani learned merchants were not 
given governmental roles, in part because many of them had opposed the jihad, 
with their families being now labeled as Habe (Fulfulde for “Black” or, worse, 
not properly Muslim, even to this day). Thus the ‘ulama more generally, like the 
cities in which they lived, could be split according to the roles they had played in 
the jihad. 


Succession to High Office: Ethnic Categories in 
the Sokoto Caliphate 


Inheritance was the clear principle, alongside seniority by birth order, for legiti- 
mate succession to high office.*” What did not matter was one’s skin-color or the 
status of one’s mother. A caliph could be the son of a concubine and have inherited 
her black skin color; and since all the slaves in his father’s palace were speaking 
Hausa and not Fulfulde, the caliph’s command of Fulfulde could be poor. Indeed, 
sons of concubines were seen as potentially the toughest emirs—they had no ma- 
ternal relatives to favor. But occupations like being a merchant were not possible for 


36 For general accounts of scholarship in Sokoto, see Last 2008, 2011. 
37 For a contrasting account of procedure in Gwandu, see Balogun 1973. 
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an emir—his rank through his association with high office precluded occupations 
identified with subordinates. 

Administration and Islamic scholarship were the only roles appropriate for 
descendants of Shaikh “‘Uthman. Over time, the number of these descendants 
could be huge: the shaikh himself had 37 children, one of his sons had 73, a son- 
in-law had 48: though not all children survived to reproduce themselves, the fact 
that concubines were readily available meant a man could be fathering children for 
40-50 years, as they were living into their sixties. Such demographics intensified 
competition for office among the sons (often from different mothers), and quickly 
led to factions and conflict, including civil war within an emirate. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, there were such civil wars in Kano and Bauchi, and conflicts 
over office even in Sokoto. The arrival of British colonial rule prevented the issue of 
succession from getting worse: with Christian Britons now in charge, emigration by 
the Sokoto elite eastward towards the Sudan and Mecca much reduced the numbers 
seeking high office at home. 

With succession to high office, even to the role of caliph, dependent upon he- 
redity, inevitably elite families continued to exercise control and maintain their 
monopoly of office: scholarly ability was not the key criterion for a caliph, though 
it might be desirable. The principle was rarely challenged—most notably by the 
scholar already mentioned—al-hajj ‘Umar al-Futi—on the grounds that he was the 
best scholar present in Sokoto and therefore had the right to be elected caliph; he 
also promoted kinship as an important criterion by marrying the current caliph’s 
daughter; he may even have put forward his ancestral connections as the Sokoto 
scholars were Toronkawa, that is, originally from Futa Toro (as was al-hajj ‘Umar). 
Rather different was the earlier challenge, in 1817, when a non-Pullo scholar, ‘Abd 
al-Salam, had thought he should be elected caliph, and was backed by his own 
(Arewa) people in his fight for the role; but he had long been notably troublesome to 
the jihadi leadership.** In all the emirates of the caliphate, the principle of heredity 
applied, with the added proviso that the would-be emir’s father had to have been the 
emir at one time. 

Ethnicity was commonly used by opponents of the jihad—not least in Muslim 
Borno: for them, as for the displaced Hausa rulers, it was more a “Fellata” than an 
Islamic campaign.*? But as the caliphate continued through the nineteenth cen- 
tury, “ethnicity” ceased to be the central problem, when what mattered was status 
or rank, and that was inherited from one’s father. However, if the term “empire” 
was unacceptable in early 1960s newly independent Nigeria, so too was the Hausa 


38 On ‘Abd al-Salam, see Last 1992. 

° On the whole, the sources, both those in Arabic and the reports of early European travelers to northern 
Nigeria, are much less squeamish over using the dread “Fulah,” “Fellata,” “Fulani” words—these identifiers 
probably reflecting the language used by their interpreters, guides, and street-wise informants. If so, they offer 
us local contemporary “common sense” and prejudices, which may well not reflect the ideas and assumptions 
of those leading the jihad. What is clear from our sources is that many people of different language-groups 
fought as mujahidun, and were often crucial to victory in particular battles and campaigns. For some sources 
of statistics, see Last 1967, lxxvii. 
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ethnic label “Fulani” (or Fulbe, in their language Fulfulde; sing. Pullo) that Britons, 
given their preoccupation with “tribes,” always used in analyzing colonial northern 
Nigeria. The argument of Professor H. FC. Smith and Murray Last was that the jihad 
was primarily fought by men who identified themselves primarily as Muslims, and 
that the jihad was not a “tribal” rising by Fulani. In short, what we called the Sokoto 
Caliphate should never have been called “the Fulani Empire” because it was nei- 
ther “Fulani” nor an “empire.” This reflected the pervasive attempt in 1960s Nigeria 
to be rid of “tribalism”; the new Nigeria should be free, it was widely thought, of 
the ethnic and racial divisiveness that colonial rule had instituted. Nonetheless, 
it needs to be noted that the early manuscript lists of both the jihadi martyrs and 
the new emirs that Shaikh “Uthman appointed were overwhelmingly made of men 
who had Fulfulde as their mother tongue: only one emir, Yakubu at Bauchi, was 
not a Pullo, and he was given a non-Pullo wife by Shaikh “Uthman when he was a 
student of the shaikh. We know the shaikh sought to minimize the divisive ties of 
clanship amidst the mujahidun, but men outside the core jihadi ranks reaffirmed 
that the Fulbe were indeed the jihadi elite; even some non-Fulbe fighting with the 
jihad complained bitterly of discrimination against them, especially in the alloca- 
tion of territories to govern. Nonetheless, I would still argue that Shaikh ‘Uthman 
and his family were fighting (and preaching) primarily as Muslims, not as Fulbe, 
and were seeking to create a new, viable Islamic polity that would persist until the 
Mahdi appeared. If they were to achieve this end, they needed a radically new breed 
of leaders to serve God-fearingly as the jihad’s leaders; for this role they trusted 
their fellow Fulbe scholars, more than either already powerful Fulbe chiefs (ardoen) 
or Hausa scholars, most of whom, in their eyes, had been compromised by their 
links within the former anti-jihad Hausa “establishment” Trust (and a shared set of 
scholarly values) does seem to have been nonetheless an important element in the 
new regime's solidarity, especially when it was new: they were then all speaking the 
same language, and probably knew each other from their days as Islamic students 
seeking out teachers across the region. If the aim of the new-style polity was to en- 
able Muslims to prepare themselves for the world’s imminent end times, then it 
was not, I suggest, primarily to enable Fulbe men, whether scholars or warriors, to 
accumulate great wealth, including concubines and slaves—though to many skep- 
tical eyes that seemed to be the end result of the jihad. To scholars such as Shaikh 
‘Uthman, what would be the use of such wealth? At the end of his life, though, he 
was worried that he had indeed been the cause of the death of Muslims, and might 
be answerable for it.*° 

Historians thus remain divided over how much to emphasize the ethnic di- 
mension, not just of the jihad fighting itself but, more importantly perhaps, of the 


40 Lander [1830] 1967, vol. II, p. 32. This is clearly “street talk” from Lander’s often errant servant, Abubakar 
“Pascoe,” a ba-Gobiri who had once been enslaved in the jihad. He used to go off gambling in Sokoto, some- 
times “losing his shirt,” and experienced first-hand urban Sokoto’s “low-life” in the mid-1820s. 
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caliphal state that ensued. For some, the term “empire” simply implies one specific 
group ruling over all other groups. The debate can turn very heated, with data taking 
second place to prior convictions. Taxation, for example, bore much more heavily 
on the non-Fulbe—especially the Muslim Hausa, whom the caliphal rulers labeled 
Habe, in itself a denigratory Fulfulde term for “blacks” or “non-Muslims.” The Arabic 
formal term for them was al-Sudan, and Muhammad Bello, as the shaikh’s senior 
administrator (and son), had the formal title of amir al-Sudan. Traditionally, 
Fulbe do not consider themselves as “black” but as “white” (along with Arabs and 
Berbers), and so distinguish themselves, in their own minds, from a Hausa—learned 
scholar though he might be—who is a Sudani. It would have been very difficult in- 
deed for the new Sokoto caliphal administrators to eliminate straightaway, from 
the minds of several of their “white” fellow mujahidun, any underlying notions 
they might have had that there were some important differences between them 
and those they conquered or took captive, almost all of whom were “black” and did 
not speak Fulfulde. What is also crucial to remember is that there was no Sudani- 
wide revolt, no huge slave rising, throughout the life of the caliphate: there was 
dissent, escape, disillusion among al-Sudan, but a particular Sudani conscious- 
ness as Sudani seems not to have been activated politically.*! Being, or speaking, 
“Hausa” was less important than one’s local identity as a ba-Kane (a man from Kano) 
or ba-Katsine, ba-Zazzage, etc. 

Annual taxation was imposed differentially—much more for the subordinate 
Hausa (2,500 cowries) than for the elite Fulani or Fulbe (initially none; later 500 
cowries)—but it is significant that the rates changed as the century wore on.” 
Labor could also be required from each (large) subordinate household for such 
tasks as repairing a town’s walls section by section; and children could be used as 
part of the labor force. Though ethnic origins were beginning to matter less, in some 
aspects of everyday life, such as Islamic teaching, there was (until very recently?) 
still a tendency for Fulfulde-speaking students to gravitate toward Fulani scholars 
(whose deep command of classical Arabic was a distinguishing feature), with non- 
Fulani scholars forming separate networks among themselves. 

The divisions may not matter, but they are there, despite Shaikh “‘Uthman’s jihad 
having been aimed at nullifying such divisions within the new Muslim umma. 
Ultimately, whatever its faults, was not the sheer size and success of the caliphate, 
unique for this region of the savannah, not “proof” that Allah has blessed it? 


41 Once there were Christian missions nearby and slavery was gradually coming to an end, some Muslim 
Hausa made the momentous decision to abandon both their social milieu as Muslims and Islam—and adopt 
Christianity. I can only assume that behind this extraordinary decision lay a real hatred for those rulers and 
‘ulama whom they could not forgive as oppressors. The scorn that born Muslims have for converts to Islam 
(tubabbu) remains to this day. So did the colonial period produce perhaps a rise of Sudani consciousness 
that may not have ever been so starkly formulated within the Sokoto Caliphate? Or is it that we simply do 
not know the real sub-currents in that nineteenth-century popular consciousness, neither among men nor 
among women? Cf. Smith 1954, in which Baba briefly recounts her nineteenth-century childhood. 

# Smith 1997, 308. 
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So how “imperial” was this caliphate? It was clearly less “imperial” than any cal- 
iphate in the Middle East, and perhaps importantly, it did not expect to exist for 
very long: it was a polity awaiting the imminent coming of the Mahdi, at which 
point the authority of the amir al-mu’minin as leader of the umma would pass to 
the Mahdi himself. Hence there were no imperial buildings or infrastructures put 
in place; wealth and show were kept to a minimum, as was the deployment of mili- 
tary force; it was a low-cost caliphate. The overall result was relative peace for nearly 
a century—in stark contrast to the endless warring that had gone on in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries with the major Hausa cities struggling between 
themselves for supremacy. With relative peace came mercantile prosperity across 
a huge trading area, despite the lack of roads, bridges, or wheeled vehicles: instead 
there were recognized camping sites for caravans where food and fodder were avail- 
able (but no finely built caravanserai). There were fewer famines as grain could be 
sourced from over a wider area. There was, too, a common rule of law, as set by 
Shari'a law and judges who mediated in disputes, especially in markets (the political 
authorities were major mediators of more social conflicts). Furthermore, at least 
in the powerful, prosperous central emirates, there was a common set of values 
underwritten by a common (Hausa) culture and language, enabling outsiders to 
become Hausa. Marked features of this common culture were not only piety (giving 
alms as well as regular prayers) but a code of gentlemanly behavior (kirki) that 
meant adult men did not shout or act violently.’ Quarrelling even inside the house 
was strongly decried by both women and men; purdah was the norm in cities, as 
was polygyny. Elite households could grow large very fast, with 20 or more children 
not unusual in a single ordinary household, with the domestic slaves and freedmen 
performing a range of services, including the care for the household’s livestock 
(cows, goats, sheep, poultry; donkeys and sometimes a horse). 

The essence of this culture was the preservation of stability, both within the 
household and within the community. Assistance to others, and the repayment 
of that assistance later, was the mark of a “good” man or “good” woman. Because 
even what went on in private life was apt not only to be open to others, but talked 
about, any delinquent behavior had to take place well outside one’s home commu- 
nity. Hence, the ability to move around an extensive caliphate and beyond it was 
an essential safety-valve. Each emirate had its inner zone, some 60 miles in diam- 
eter around a major city, and then beyond that zone a further band of territory that 
was marginal, both politically and economically. There was an intelligence system 
based in the core city that effectively spied (often by infiltrating an agent) on what- 
ever dissident groups had relocated out to the margins—but out there they could 
rarely do any harm to the emirate. Within the inner zone, however, surveillance 


‘8 Kirk-Greene 1974. Cf. the Fulfulde concept of pulaaku as analyzed in Abubakar 2008, 63-64. 
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was close: observation was ubiquitous and reports traveled fast. In many emirates 
all the senior men of power were kept in the city, only sending out messengers to 
their estates and to the towns they were responsible for. Those emirates that had 
decentralized structures often had trouble with outlying fief-holders who sought 
greater autonomy. But permanent splits were rare. 

The model for this caliphate was always, first, the Prophet's own community in 
Mecca and Medina, and, second, the rules of government as depicted in books on 
the Abbasid Caliphate and the Maliki law books which were the standard sources.** 
As the nineteenth century went on, the strictly reformist impulse of the founding 
shaikhs in Sokoto and elsewhere weakened: population growth among the elite 
(whose sons were not encouraged to go into trade) meant that the competition 
for the few key political posts grew intense, with conflict breaking out as lin- 
eage contested against lineage for the emirship; for if you failed to win, then your 
family was ruled out of contention forever. Fewer scholars were writing texts; other 
scholars took to the study of numbers and thus the potential for profitably doing 
“magic” to help worried clients—but at the caliphate's center, efforts continued to 
perpetuate the values of their parents’ jihad even if, at the margins, other values 
(e.g., wealth, militarism) were dominant. 

Would the caliphate have survived much longer, had European colonialism not 
burst in on it? Would it have changed, as modernity reached it, and more com- 
plex institutions of government been introduced? Was the “will to empire-build” 
ever there? Would a new militarism, in defense of the caliphate, have come into 
being, and an effective caliphate-wide force have been established? I think, with 
hindsight, the answer to all these questions is probably “no”: it is hard to see who, 
among the elite in power ca. 1903, would have freed all the slaves or brought in 
“modern” schools. The answer, current ca. 1900, was that the whole umma needed 
to reform and to get back to the ways of the jihadi forebears—that is, if the Mahdi 
was not coming, despite all the signs of chaos (such as lethal civil wars) that are 
meant to indicate his arrival to lead the umma. Surely empires with such a sense 
of their own impermanence are scarcely an “empire”? Instead I see the caliphate 
as a strikingly successful confederation that allowed its citizens freedom to be the 
sort of Muslim they wished to be, more or less in peace and with a considerable 
degree of prosperity. But these generalizations of mine refer only to the emirates 
under Sokoto: the caliphate’s smaller emirates to the west, under Gwandu’s looser 
suzerainty, had a much harder nineteenth century. In general, it seems that the 
authorities in Gwandu were simply not interested in implementing direct gov- 
ernment or even detailed oversight over the western territories they were respon- 
sible for: very little correspondence survives. The first emir in Gwandu, ‘Abdullah 
b. Fudi, was more engaged in writing many books and teaching than in administra- 
tion. After Nupe and Ilorin, Liptako was perhaps the main emirate under his nom- 
inal control, and it kept in touch intermittently with Gwandu but it was in practice 


44 A recent analysis of jihadi thought on this is found in Mahibou 2010. 
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autonomous. However, in any future assessment of the Sokoto Caliphate as an “em- 
pire,” these western emirates should perhaps not be again left out. 

A final point: for both some Nigerian historians and some Britons, the use of the 
label “Fulani Empire” (or indeed “British Empire”) was to underline their argument 
that the Sokoto Caliphate was established and run by men who saw themselves pri- 
marily as tribal “Fulani” and not as, say, reform-minded Muslims. The underlying 
idea here is that “empire” simply means the imperium of one race or tribe over an- 
other one. It is certainly true that the overwhelming majority of emirs appointed by 
Shaikh “‘Uthman were Fulfulde-speakers (though not of his particular group, the 
Torobe). But he chose them on the basis that they were primarily learned, pious 
scholars who could be counted on to ensure good Islamic government. It is also 
true that a large proportion of Shaikh “‘Uthman’s followers and fighters in the jihad 
were also Fulfulde-speakers—and it is this fact that gave rise to local accusations 
that the war was not a jihad but a Fellata coup détat. But there is some evidence that 
the leaders of the jihad recognized there was a problem with ethnic and sub-ethnic 
chauvinism among their followers and tried to restrain it. Furthermore, by using 
classical Arabic as the lingua franca of formal government and scholarship, they 
emphasized the Islamic model they were using. Colloquial Fulfulde was not essen- 
tial; classical Arabic was. 

If the Sokoto Caliphate was designed to transform the Imamate of Shaikh 
‘Uthman ibn Fudi into a formal Islamic state, to which all Muslims and converts 
to Islam in western Africa, black and white, would owe allegiance, then it largely 
succeeded—notwithstanding that as soon as Shaikh “‘Uthman died, many withdrew 
their allegiance from his successors. This response underlines how it was that 
Shaikh “Uthman himself had been the ultimate figurehead, the spiritual symbol 
and inspiration, of the new reformist polity that his jihad had set in motion. The 
long-term purpose of the caliphate, then, was explicitly to perpetuate a polity in 
which all Muslims could perfect themselves in readiness for the coming of the 
Mahdi and the ensuing end of the world and the Day of Judgment. Thus each amir 
al-mu’minin was in principle personally responsible for the piety of his whole 
jama’a—just as Shaikh “Uthman, as mentioned, had nightmares over what some 
of his mujahidun might be found guilty of. In this sense, the amir al-mu’minin 
was a “universal” sovereign, not just politically, but morally too, linking himself 
into a universal eschatology that included not just the entire Muslim world but, 
in their eyes, all humankind. So when the colonial Christians took over his land, 
within weeks of his defeat the amir al-mu’minin had little choice but to head off 
toward Mecca. The political system he thus abandoned then became a kind of 
much modified neo-caliphate in which the Muslim population turned to greater 
piety in order to please Allah who in His time, they believed, would remove the 
Christians. The century that had seen Muslims rule their own caliphate became, 
in recollection, a golden age that had been marred by the desperate competi- 
tion for power within the Muslim elite. For historians and ordinary people alike, 
the Sokoto Caliphate and the reforms of its Shaikh “Uthman remain the country’s 
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greatest achievement, perhaps not an “empire,” but a polity that united Muslims 
and brought them Islamic justice as never before. It is even a model for the current 
extremist movement, Boko haram—though I suspect Shaikh “Uthman would have 
been horrified, quoted though he is on takfir (the justification for killing Muslims) 
by Boko haram’s leadership. 


Bibliographic Note 
The sources for the history of Sokoto are found in three categories of material: 


1. The oral records among local men and women initially collected by British 
colonial officials and organized by them for such administrative purposes as 
making appointments to office in local government. The potted histories were 
stored in “District Notebooks,’ but some British officials treated the local his- 
tory of the area where they were posted as a long-term personal hobby—most 
notably a senior official like H. R. Palmer in Katsina and in Bornu for 30 years 
(ca. 1906-1936). The two most comprehensive texts of this sort, written by 
former British colonial officers, are S. J. Hogben, A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, The 
Emirates of Northern Nigeria; and H. A. S. Johnston, The Fulani Empire 
of Sokoto.*° Many a doctoral thesis, by both students from abroad and by 
Nigerian scholars, has been written using similar sources. A list of these 
theses, emirate by emirate, is in an appendix to an article by Philip Burnham 
and Murray Last, “From Pastoralist to Politician: The Problem of a Fulbe 
‘Aristocracy. 4” The most remarkable of these one-emirate histories is that by 
Professor M. G. Smith: his Government in Kano, 1350-1950,*8 was researched 
in great detail in 1958-1959 but only revised and published posthumously 
in 1997. Based on his fieldwork in 1958-1959, he wrote other single-emirate 
histories; his one on Sokoto is still awaiting publication. 

2. The journals and edited travel accounts written by European visitors to the 
Sokoto Caliphate in the course of the nineteenth century. The most notable 
of these are (a) by the British naval officer Hugh Clapperton who stayed in 
Sokoto in the mid-1820s, and on his second visit died there; his Cornish 
assistant John Lander brought his papers back from Sokoto to Britain. The 
publications are Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central 
Africa,°° and Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa.>! 
(b) the German traveler Heinrich Barth, who was gathering economic and 


45 Hogben and Kirk-Greene 1965. 

46 Johnston 1967. 

47 Burnham and Last 1994. 

48 Smith 1997. 

49 Smith 1960 on Zaria; Smith 1978 on Daura. 
50 Denham, et al. 1828. 

5! Clapperton et al. 1829. 
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political intelligence for the British government and visited the area between 
Lake Chad and Timbuktu over the course of some four years (1851-1855); 
he kept copious diaries which were published in five volumes as Travels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa;°? they appeared also in var- 
ious European languages (with minor differences to the texts) in addition to 
English. (c) Paul Staudinger, one of several travelers in the 1880s and 1890s 
when European interest in the Sokoto Caliphate was growing apace because 
of impending imperialist competition (some journals were “fake,” being 
clever fiction), in 1885-1886 visited the cities of Zaria and Kano and went to 
salute the caliph on behalf of the Kaiser (Wilhelm). He published a detailed 
diary in German (Im Herzen der Haussaldnder)°> which has been translated 
by Johanna Moody in two volumes as In the Heart of the Hausa States.** 

3. The local manuscript texts and documents, all in classical Arabic, written as 
histories or memoirs by scholars working in the Sokoto Caliphate, as well as 
the late nineteenth-century bureaucratic correspondence written by officials 
as they governed the various emirates under their supervision. The bulk of 
this correspondence is in Sokoto (in the vizier’s house) and in Bauchi. The 
Antiquities Department's library in Jos has Arabic material collected in the 
1950s and preserved there. The key historian who knew all of this mate- 
rial (most of which was housed in his family’s library) was the late Wazirin 
Sokoto, alhaji Junaidu; he also knew much oral history, especially that relating 
to his faction within the Sokoto elite. He wrote a history in Arabic (Dabt al- 
multaqatat)°° which was later partially translated into Hausa and published 
as Tarihin Fulani.°° Otherwise, the main text that utilized all this material is 
Murray Last’s The Sokoto Caliphate;*” but its real interest lies in its detailed 
study of the office of the vizier—no other office-focused analysis has yet been 
written. Another, broader study using this material (and more) but looking at 
the wider caliphate is Rowland A. Adeleye’s Power and Diplomacy in Northern 
Nigeria.°® 
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PART VIII 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
The Collapse of Colonial Empires and the Rise of Superpowers 


Peter Fibiger Bang 


“The day of conquest and aggrandizement is gone by!” These words have resonated 
as a promise through the twentieth century and into the twenty-first. They belong to 
President Woodrow Wilson in a speech delivered to the US Senate in January 1918 
and were uttered in sympathy with revolutionary Russia during its peace negotiations 
with imperial Germany at Brest-Litovsk.' They have subsequently seemed to bea dec- 
laration that imperialism was a thing of the past. Since then, the world has seen three 
great waves of imperial dissolution and the birth of numerous nation-states in their 
wake. Two extensive international organizations—the League of Nations, followed by 
the United Nations—have been established to ensure peaceful cooperation among 
the steadily growing number of independent sovereign peoples of the planet. Yet, 
this international infrastructure was the outcome of three vast global inter-imperial 
confrontations: the First and the Second World Wars and the Cold War. Each con- 
flict saw the concentration of power escalate to levels hitherto unseen. In the end, the 
United States stood paramount in the world, a power of unrivaled reach and potential 
in the history of empire. 

At the beginning, with the biggest and most global empire, Britain still stood 
tall among European colonial powers. Yet, the worldwide economic system, itself 
a product of European colonialism, was too dynamic to allow a stable status quo. 
Everywhere competition spurred on rivals to catch up, both in the Euro-Atlantic 
core and among the great societies of Asia. The Meiji Restoration of Japan, begin- 
ning in 1868, was the most successful of these latter attempts to respond to the chal- 
lenge. The old regime of shoguns and samurais was tossed aside and a modern army, 
along with the necessary administration and economic modernization, was built on 
the strongest European models. In 1894-1895 the reforms passed the test when East 
Asia’s traditional power relations were suddenly upended. Japan dealt a devastating 


! Wilson, in his so-called Fourteen Points speech, given on January 8, 1918, in the US Senate. The speech 
is accessible from the relevant volume of the Congressional Record, but easier access is provided online 
from: https://wwi.lib.byu.edu/index.php/President_Wilson’s_Fourteen_Points 
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blow and military defeat to the Qing dynasty, causing it to lose control of Taiwan and 
Korea. A decade later, Japanese strength was further confirmed. Imperial Russia was 
roundly defeated and its expansion eastward checked. Japan had now asserted for it- 
self a place among the great European powers and, from there, the road to empire lay 
open: Korea first, then Manchuria. Empire, as had been made abundantly clear, was 
not simply the source of national riches. On the contrary, it was a prize for states that 
had succeeded in developing their economy, organizational capacity, and military 
force at home. 

Mobilization of the wider population—now a necessity—became a burning issue. 
The long nineteenth century had seen an international discourse develop over how 
to awaken the wider population and muster its resources. If this discourse originated 
among intellectuals of the Euro-Atlantic, they were quickly joined by interlocutors 
from around the world. As so often before in history, provincial elites chose to opt 
into the cosmopolitan ideologies of the imperial metropolitan society. India, not 
least, fostered a long series of reformist interventions that came together in the pro- 
gram of the Congress Party. Under Gandhi in the first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it became a strong force for independence. These aspirations were informed by 
a generic liberalism, its key values focusing on autonomy and liberation, of the in- 
dividual as well as the people. But to achieve these ends, this discourse also pushed 
to increase the control of the state over society, in order to break up old privileges, 
traditions, and loyalties while subjecting the population to new forms of regimen- 
tation and governmentality. The politics of liberation were, in short, contradictory. 
The right to self-determination of peoples and nations was celebrated. At the same 
time, however, this made it all the more important to determine just who belonged 
to the nation. States began to demarcate the boundaries of populations more firmly, 
and territorial empires suddenly found themselves confronted by a minority problem 
and separatist demands (Hall, Chap. 16, Vol. 1). Colonial governments, meanwhile, 
reinforced ethnic differences, sorting groups into a segregated, racist hierarchy in 
which the ruling people, most often Westerners, sat at the top.* Even so, this same 
discourse nourished the formation of an international group of radical reformers and 
revolutionaries (see further, Majeed, Chap. 10, Vol. 1). Sun Yatsen, the first president 
of the Republic of China after the revolution in 1911, which retired the Qing dynasty 
and initiated national reform, had spent considerable time in exile in Japan, Europe, 
and the United States, as well as in Southeast Asian locations such as Singapore.* 

The winds of revolutionary change were gathering. They were unleashed at gale 
force when the rivalries among the great powers of international society finally erupted 
into all-out, full-scale war in 1914. The rise of a rapidly industrializing Germany had 
pushed the empires of Russia, France, and Britain into alliance. Together they sought 
to balance the muscular power in the center of Europe, which had formed a rival axis 


2 See Bethencourt 2013 for a history of racism over the last millennium. 

3 Conrad and Sachsenmaier 2007, for a collection of studies exploring such cosmopolitan interconnections; 
Bayly 2007 examines the continuation of this “counter” ecumene among postcolonial intellectuals in India 
and Vietnam. 
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with Austro-Hungary (the remnants of the old Habsburg empire) and eventually 
the Ottomans. An extreme stress test and a slaughterhouse, the Great War became a 
graveyard of the old extensive continental empires. They found it difficult to mobilize 
as intensively as necessary to wage prolonged war on the unprecedented scale that 
had been made possible by industrial technology. Soon they were threatened by the 
prospect of revolution and popular uprising. Desperate measures were introduced 
to secure the internal cohesion required for the war effort. In some regions, ethnic 
cleansings wrought terror among the victimized populations. The Ottoman gov- 
ernment, for instance, distrustful of the Christian Armenians in regions bordering 
Russia, resorted to genocide. Massacres and death marches were graphically reported 
in the international press to a horrified public. But not even such extreme measures 
could save the imperial conglomerates. 

Russia was the first to cave in. Wrecked by two revolutions in the course of 1917, 
its war effort collapsed. The new Bolshevik revolutionary government, whatever the 
solidarity professed by President Wilson, had to concentrate on securing power and 
negotiated a losing peace with Germany, one that gave up much of Russia’s empire 
in the Baltic and Eastern Europe. But by then the United States, the other major new 
industrialized heavyweight, had already entered the war. This tipped the balance 
decisively in favor of the Western powers, and an exhausted Germany was eventu- 
ally forced to give up in November 1918. At that time, the governments of its allies 
were in full collapse. The Arabs, in a British-supported revolt and in cooperation 
with the famous Lawrence, who would go on to immortalise their campaign in The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, had severed themselves from the Ottomans. Across the 
Habsburg domains, the regional territories had ceased to obey the imperial govern- 
ment and declared independence. From St. Petersburg to Istanbul, the old dynasties 
fell like dominoes and were succeeded by a large number of states, each asserting 
their national independence. 

The right of the peoples to self-determination increasingly gained ground as 
the new governing principle of international law. At the instigation of the United 
States, the newcomer to the war, it became a central theme of the official peace 
negotiations in 1919 attempting to forge a durable settlement for the postwar in- 
ternational order. President Wilson, whose Fourteen Points speech we have already 
had occasion to hear, found inspiration in Kantian philosophy and suggested the 
creation of a League of Nations that would peacefully manage relations among 
states and peoples. Anti-imperialism had been elevated to a cornerstone of the 
world order. Implementation of the new principles, however, only really applied 
to the losing empires. To the outsiders, the hypocrisy of the allies’ ethically in- 
spired foreign policy was obvious (and remains so today). Victorious Britain and 
France were handed control of large parts of the Middle East in so-called mandate 
areas, to be held in trust within the context of the new international organization. 
In spite of ideological posturing, European colonial empire seemed to have come 


* On the Armenian genocide, see Akcam 2012. 
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out of the pandemonium strengthened, not weakened. Both France and Britain had 
been able to reinforce their large national armies with contingents recruited from 
their far-flung colonial dominions. Australians had died in droves on the beaches 
of Gallipoli, and Indian troops had seen action everywhere from Basra to Neuve 
Chapelle, while France had deployed soldiers from its African possessions.” 

But looks were to some extent deceptive. The truth was that a large and cohesive 
state, with a strong economy, but with relatively few overseas possessions, had been 
too much for the two leading colonial powers. Colonial empire represented, in rel- 
ative terms, a less intensive way of mobilizing force; it could not substitute for a vig- 
orous national buildup within metropolitan society. This had become necessary to 
wage war on the industrial scale now required. Where formerly army totals had at 
most reached into a few 100,000s, the new type of unbounded war involved drafting 
millions of soldiers and intensively harnessing the national economy to serve the 
needs of the military (see also Morris, Chap. 4, Vol. 1). Soon the bluff was about to 
be called. 

Already in 1919, a limited form of parliamentary home rule or power-sharing was 
introduced in India in recognition of its contribution to the war. The British might in 
this have seen a strategy to placate the demands of India’s elites. Instead it became a 
platform for fueling the ambitions for national independence that were shaping up 
among the more successful and dynamic groups of Indian society. Meanwhile, the 
League of Nations soon turned out to be incapable of regulating international power 
politics. The United States, unwilling to bind itself, never even ratified the treaty. 
Japan proceeded apace with muscling its way to the front and became steadily more 
militaristic. In 1931, it invaded Manchuria. Puyi, the demoted last emperor of China 
and the object of an unforgettable 1987 movie by Bernardo Bertolucci, was installed 
as the figurehead of Japan's new colonial regime in the city of Changchun. Residing 
from anew purpose-built palace in Europeanising style, the scion of the Qing dynasty 
was free to indulge in illusory dreams of resurrecting the glory of Manchu power, 
while the Japanese went about their work undisturbed. Further escalation followed 
in 1937 with the invasion of China proper, the infamous rape of Nanjing, and exten- 
sive war against the nationalist Kuomintang government under General Chiang Kai- 
shek, who fought in an uneasy alliance with the communists. Vigorously attempting 
to build up its power, the Japanese colonial government promoted industrial devel- 
opment more than usual in its imperial possessions. A fearsome challenge to the 
Western colonial order was taking shape (Hedinger and Von Brescius, Chap. 41). 

Japan was not the only power seeking to combine state-led industrialization, mass 
mobilization, and a militaristic, aggressive government. A wave of totalitarianism, 
in various guises, swept through states under severe pressure to strengthen them- 
selves. This was especially true among the losers of the First World War. Germany, 
struggling with crisis and the repercussions of defeat, turned to a Nazi dictatorship 


5 Gerwarth and Manela 2014. The literature on colonial contributions to the European armies of the 1’tand 
second world war is growing fast, e.g. Fogarty 2008 and Fennell 2019. 
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under a charismatic strongman, Hitler (gov. 1933-1945). No more room for divi- 
sive politics, doubt, or debate: society was to be concentrated toward one purpose, 
the forceful reclamation of German greatness and empire—Lebensraum. Wary of 
the prospect of renewed full-scale military confrontation, the other great powers in 
Europe first tried appeasement. But the fascist and rabidly nationalist regime was 
bent on war, to some extent even drew its very raison d’étre from war, and continu- 
ously increased its demands. War was inevitable and eventually broke out when the 
Soviet Union under Stalin reached an accommodation with the Nazi regime. No 
less totalitarian than National-Socialist Germany, the Soviet regime had conducted 
a ruthless and often murderous campaign of forced industrialization and kept to- 
gether much of the ethnically composite empire of the czars. The Communist Party, 
with its universalist ideology, not only provided the core personnel to run the state, 
it also offered a transregional identity to keep the varied local elites together under 
the same umbrella (Hosking, Chap. 43). Negotiating a pact with Nazi Germany now 
enabled Stalin to take back a vast portion of the Baltic and Eastern European terri- 
tories that had become independent from the Russian Empire at the end of World 
War I. Germany, on the other hand, was free to claim half of Poland and wage war 
undisturbed against the Western European powers. The assault came in 1939, and 
the victorious Nazi battalions blitzed through Europe. A new thousand-year Reich 
had been created. 

History, however, would soon prove this proclamation to be the megalomaniacal 
outpourings of a fevered fanatic. Britain, under the inspired leadership of Churchill, 
held out on the fringes of Europe; it was impossible to believe that the empire could 
survive complete fascist domination on the European continent. Rising to the oc- 
casion, the British entered what their prime minister, in a speech that has become 
legend, predicted would be “their finest hour.® But alone, even the empire would 
have proved insufficient. Behind Britain, however, across the Atlantic, was the United 
States, the world’s biggest industrial power. Realizing that German domination was 
not in its interest, America propped up the tottering British colonial empire with 
loans and supplies. At the same time, with its command of the Philippines, the 
United States was also intent on curbing Japanese ambitions in East Asia. 

In 1941, Germany and Japan decided to up the ante. Perhaps also drunk on their 
spectacular successes, they redoubled their efforts in order to break the deadlock 
and force a peace: shock and awe. In June 1941, Germany broke the pact with Stalin 
and invaded the Soviet Union. The German army was approaching Moscow when 
Japan launched a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, the Pacific base of the US fleet, 
before rolling up the American, French, Dutch, and British colonies in Southeast 
Asia. The Philippines, Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, and the massive for- 
tress of Singapore all fell within months. Only India stood firm, but only just. While 


© The speech given to the House of Commons on 18 June 1940 is widely available on the internet. Here we 
give the reference to the official transcript: Hansard Parliamentary Papers, vol. 362 cc51-61 (quotation from 
last sentence of the speech). 
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the government was desperate shoring up the war-effort, Bengal was left to suffer a 
gruelling famine on its own that further undermined the legitimacy of the colonial 
order.’ However, the policy of occupation pursued by both Nazi Germany and im- 
perial Japan was, even when viewed against the long global history of imperialism, 
unusually brutal and ruthless. Death marches, ethnic cleansing, the systematic con- 
scription of women from occupied territories into sexual slavery—these atrocities, 
and more may be added, accumulate into a vast catalogue of crimes, culminating 
in the horrifying Holocaust, the attempt to simply round up all Jews across Europe, 
inter them in concentration camps, and finally kill them on an industrial scale. 
In spite of such incomprehensible ruthlessness and racist extremism, both powers 
managed to mobilize societies across the occupied territories to cooperate in their 
own exploitation.’ Japan, not least, sought to capitalize on its claim to have liberated 
colonies from Western powers. 

But these efforts were insufficient to match the enormous resource and popula- 
tion bases available to both the Soviet Union and—to an even greater extent—the 
United States. Once the two powers were pulled into the war, thereby merging the 
European and Asian theaters into one global inter-imperial battlefield, the tide was 
bound to turn against Germany and Japan. They had pursued the war with such pit- 
iless intensity that compromise was impossible. This was already clear by the end of 
1942. The battles of Stalingrad, El Alamein, and Midway dealt devastating blows to 
the armed forces of both powers. Even so, both clung on with such tenacity that they 
managed to drag the final defeat into 1945. By then, most large cities in Germany had 
been reduced to rubble, the total number of war deaths was approaching 100 mil- 
lion, and two nuclear bombs had been dropped on the Japanese cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. This had been total war and the world would never be the same. 

Out of the wreckage, a new world order emerged, dominated by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Both powers, subscribing to histories of revolution against an 
ancien régime, professed to be beacons of anti-imperialism. Yet both were in com- 
mand of greater and more destructive military might than any previous state in 
history. Their global predominance was unmistakable, and the term “superpower” 
was anything but misleading. In this way, their domination accentuated a paradox 
that seems built into the foundations of the modern world, in which the reality of 
imperial supremacy coexists with the celebration of sovereignty as the sole legiti- 
mate principle of statehood. Chinese nationalism, to name another example, was 
articulated around the aspiration of preserving the territory of the old poly-ethnic 
Qing empire from the onslaught of modern colonialism.’ Sovereignty could only 
be achieved by saving the old imperial realm: this was a tenet that was central to 
the Kuomintang, as well as the Communists who finally won the struggle for power 
and the political mobilization of the peasantry in 1949. Anti-imperialism, it turned 


7 Eventually prompting the “entitlement economics” of Amartya Sen (1983). 
8 Mazower 2008 (on Hitler’s empire and co-operation). 
° Wang Hui 2014, Chap. 2. 
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out, primarily manifested in resistance to the re-establishment of European colo- 
nial empire. 

The postwar colonies seethed with hopes for national liberation and indepen- 
dence. Many had experienced the fall of their European “masters” during the 
Second World War, and all had seen examples of it happening. Exhausted by the 
massive war and needing money to rebuild their own metropolitan and national 
societies, European colonial states found that, as they tried to reassert control, it was 
now beyond their means. Starting with India in 1947, a new wave of decolonization, 
sometimes hard fought, spread through Asia and Africa (Ward, Chap. 42). In India, 
for instance, the transfer of power occurred after a voluntary agreement, while 
in countries such as Malaya, Vietnam, and Algeria prolonged and heavy fighting 
occurred. However, with the humiliating and ignominious failure of France and 
Britain to jointly hold on to the Suez Canal in 1956, the writing was unmistakably 
on the wall. Their troops had to be withdrawn when the United States threatened 
to pull the plug on the British financial system that had come to depend on trans- 
atlantic credits. European colonialism had drawn to a close, and in the roughly two 
decades that followed, their far-flung empires were dismantled. 

Vast numbers of people, former rulers and subalterns alike, were left stranded 
and even homeless in the process, as the world of empire—with its intercon- 
nected diasporic communities and ethnically mixed populations—gave way 
to the supposedly separate peoples of the new nation-states. Some white settler 
groups sought to hold on to power in the changing political landscape through 
various policies of apartheid that have left deep scars on their societies; and some 
of today’s most interminable international conflicts originated in this period. This 
includes the frozen, armed confrontation between the new nations of India and 
Pakistan over the province of Kashmir. It also includes the struggle in Palestine 
between the Arabs and the new state of Israel, which was founded by European 
Jews who immigrated there in search of a national homeland, safe from persecu- 
tion. Communal violence, ethnic cleansing, population transfer, and military sup- 
pression of minorities by fragile governments attempting to turn former colonial 
territories into functioning states—these phenomena constituted the horrifying 
downside of an age otherwise filled with hope and the enfranchisement of pre- 
viously silenced groups. At the Bandung Conference in 1955, the leaders of the 
decolonized nations assembled to proclaim a new era, free from traditional power 
politics. New forms of theory developed to overcome the racist and Eurocentric 
biases of the predominant concepts, theories and worldviews of the prewar period. 
Under the broad banner of postcolonialism, they continue their work to reshape 
hierarchies, modes of thought, curricula and the culture of commemoration in 
schools, universities and society at large across the world. Meanwhile, a revamped 
version of the world community—inspired, as with the League of Nations, by 
Kantian idealism—had been founded in 1945. The United Nations, with its seat 
in New York, was intended as a peaceful, postimperial framework within which to 
organize international relations. 
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In practice, though, things were more complicated. The two superpowers conceived 
themselves to be in a global competition that pitted their respective systems, com- 
munism and capitalism, against one another. Communism rejected the market and 
opted for command, control, and a planned economy. Under Soviet leadership in the 
framework of the Warsaw Pact, Eastern Europe was pressed into a system of impe- 
rial subjection (Hosking, Chap. 43). The United States, on the other hand, advocated 
the market. This made territorial control less significant. More important was access 
to economic flows and energy supplies (see Hornborg, Chap. 13, Vol. 1). A system 
of military bases and alliances, which it is difficult to call anything but imperial, was 
created to enable the global projection of force and to provide a firm foundation for 
a world economic system, at the center of which stood the United States (Preston, 
Chap. 44). The nuclear bomb, however, had changed the rules of great power com- 
petition. All-out war would result in mutual and complete destruction. Competition, 
therefore, hardened into Cold War, with two blocks pitted against one another in a 
relatively stable and contained form of hostility expressed through a nuclear arms 
race. Lesser regional wars or wars by proxy did take place, for instance the Korean 
War, the Vietnam War, and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Occasionally, the two 
superpowers intervened in their own “backyards” to maintain the loyalty of their 
clients. In 1956 and 1968, the Soviets intervened in Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
to keep the local communist governments in line. In 1973, the CIA helped orches- 
trate a military coup in Chile against its communist president, Salvador Allende, and 
brought the right-wing military dictatorship of Pinochet into power. The new and 
fragile regimes of many African states were also often caught up in the rivalries of 
the superpowers. But the system turned out to be surprisingly stable. When, in the 
end, the Soviet bloc began to crack and then collapse, it came mostly as a surprise. 
The Berlin Wall, closing off communist East Germany from the Western world, fell 
in 1989 because of a loss of morale. The peoples of the Eastern Bloc wanted access to 
Western consumerism. 

With the collapse of the communist alternative, US-led globalization stood 
poised to take over the planet. The United States remained alone at the top, it was 
the hyperpower, and for the first time in history a real global hegemony seemed to 
have materialized. Saddam Hussein's regime in Iraq was the first state significantly 
to feel the winds of change. Following the Iraqi invasion of small, oil-rich Kuwait 
at the bottom of the Persian Gulf, a US-led coalition, with the full support of the 
UN, intervened in 1991 to oust the occupying army. A stable Pax Americana was 
spreading, a unipolar order emerging, and history, pundits could muse, had come 
to an end. Order and freedom, stability and prosperity, that was what the future 
held in store; the struggle was over. Among the allies of the victorious superpower, 
governments eagerly cashed in on the imperial peace-dividend and cut back on mil- 
itary expenditure. 

Three decades on, however, the American world order looks more beleaguered, 
and we are left, instead, with a forceful reminder of the endurance of competition 
within the international political and economic system (Cooper, Chap. 45). Russia 
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has done its best to claw its way back to great power status and to subvert the United 
States as a superpower. The Middle East, for which the first Iraq War had held out 
hope for a new, freer, and more peaceful order, has been thrown into complete tur- 
moil. Several new American invasions have revealed the limited capacity of the 
“unipolar empire” to order the world. War and revolution have produced mostly dis- 
appointment, suffering, and societal collapse. Vast numbers of refugees and a high 
death toll have been the outcome so far. Finally, and perhaps even more importantly, 
Communist China has found a way to generate explosive economic growth. With 
hindsight, 1989 was pivotal in more ways than one. It was also the year when protests 
on Tiananmen Square in Beijing were crushed, cementing the strong leadership of 
the Communist Party and its market-oriented reforms. A generation on, China now 
presents a viable alternative political model and seems destined to challenge and 
perhaps overtake the position of US leadership. The period in which these volumes 
took shape has seen a steadily more assertive “Middle Kingdom” appear on the inter- 
national scene. Some Chinese intellectuals have even toyed with the idea of a future 
Chinese world order based on the old principles of Tianxia, “All under Heaven.” 
‘The last chapter has yet to be written in the history of competition for imperial pre- 
dominance which started with Sargon five millennia ago. 


Bibliography and Guidance 


As empire has re-emerged as a strong area of interest for historians of modernity, 
the two world wars of the twentieth century are increasingly seen as great inter- 
imperial wars. As a consequence, the contribution and significance of societies and 
theaters outside of Europe to the war effort have moved higher up on the agenda. 
Bayly and Harper (2007) serve as one example from a growing literature. Burton 
and Balantyne (2012) have extended the narrative of the interweaving of empire 
and modern globalization deep into the twentieth century, pointing to the interna- 
tional discourse of anti-imperialism as a hallmark of this era, from the perspective 
of world history. The reader should consult Mazower (2012) for an illuminating 
survey of how the internationalism generated by global empire gave rise to notions 
of world government that ultimately led to the formation of the UN. Bayly (2018) 
expands the vision of his 2004 book, central to Part VII of this volume, right up to 
the present. Mann (2012) is an impressive survey of the leading imperial powers of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, stressing the need to balance the pre- 
sent interest in globalizing processes with an understanding of the enormous in- 
ternal buildup inside the empires and their metropolitan societies of the time. 


10 Zhao 2006; Yan 2011. 
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4] 
The German and Japanese Empires 


Great Power Competition and the World Wars 
in Trans-Imperial Perspective 


Daniel Hedinger and Moritz von Brescius 


Introduction 


On January 18, 1942, Germany, Japan and Italy divided up the world.' They did 
so along the 70th meridian east. As far as the expansive Eurasian landmass was 
concerned, the two Axis powers Japan and Germany set up what they envisioned 
to become two large imperial blocs. In the months that followed, their territorial 
expansions reached their highpoints, whereas Italy lost its empire. From then on, 
the Axis never got closer to realizing its dream of a new imperial world order. 

This chapter discusses how Germany and Japan reached this point by focusing 
on the shared imperial history of the two powers. To be sure, Italy was the third 
party of the Axis alliance, with far-reaching imperial aims in the Mediterranean 
and Africa.” While its important role in the history of the alliance is far too often 
neglected, the framing and the limited scope of this chapter, however, did not allow 
a systematic treatment of the Italian dimension, even if occasional references are 
made to it. A more fully developed trans-imperial and entangled history of all three 
Axis powers is required in the future.* 

But even for the Japanese and German cases alone, neither a connected history 
of their empires nor a systematic comparison between them exists, even though 
the literature occasionally points to the similarities of their projects of empire- 
building.* Yet, from a comparative perspective, a set of striking similarities and 
parallels emerge: seen from the year 1942, both the German and Japanese empires 
were as megalomaniacal as they were short-lived. As both were wartime bubbles, 
it is difficult to assess their ultimate goals and the shape they would have taken. 
However, despite all their inconsistency and ephemerality, one thing is certain—in 


' The research for this work was generously supported by the Center for Advanced Studies, LMU 
Munich, the GHI Rome and the Leibniz Price Research Group on Global Processes, Konstanz. For reading, 
commenting on, and correcting earlier versions of this chapter, we would like to thank Jiirgen Osterhammel, 
Boris Barth, Geoff Eley, Nadin Heé and Dona Geyer. 

2 Mallett 2003; Kallis 2003; Gooch 2007; Martin 2016. 

3 Hedinger 2017. 

4 Geyer 2004, 82-83. One exception is the comparative chapter on the Japanese and German wartime 
empires, by Gann 1996. 
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the long history of empire-building and colonial exploitation, these two count 
among the most brutal ones. 

This chapter shows how both powers redefined the shapes and limitations of im- 
perialism and colonialism during the twentieth century. Japan’s attempt to achieve 
hegemony over China was unique in the thousand-year history of East Asia and was 
buttressed by using pan-Asian ideas. For its part, National Socialist Germany did 
this by bringing home the realities of colonialism to central and eastern Europe.” 
Thus, in order to realize their dreams of a new imperial world order, both countries 
broke with what had come before. In the end, it was their wars for empire and brutal 
legacies that not only profoundly shaped their respective national histories, but also 
undermined the legitimacy of imperialism after 1945.° 

This chapter highlights two points. First, it stresses that by their emergence as co- 
lonial powers, Japan and Germany first fundamentally challenged and later changed 
the very rules of the “imperial game” and the existing global order. Both projects of 
empire-building will be discussed in the context of great power competition and 
the world wars.’ We will argue that they aspired for empires of a new type, autarkic 
and contiguous in form, based on explicit racism and the conscious rejection of 
former colonial policies, and thereby different from maritime colonial empires, as 
exemplified by the British. In this sense, Germany and Japan were more than mere 
latecomers only imitating the colonialisms of the others. By pushing imperial forms 
of rule to the extreme, Germany and Japan were decisive in determining the nature 
of empires in the previous century. 

Second, however, it is just as important not to dismiss the two nations as 
exceptions or absurdities in the colonial history of the twentieth century. For far too 
long, the history of Japan’s and Germany’s way into modernity has been described 
as a “special path.” This holds true not only for the nations but also their respec- 
tive empires. The Japanese Empire has been labeled an “anomaly in the history of 
modern imperialism” that “stood apart from its European counterparts.”® In the 
German case, a colonial “Sonderweg”-thesis has been explicitly claimed; however, 
the supposed continuities between the Kaiserreich and the Nazi Empire have been 
fiercely discussed, yet most often in an exclusively national context.’ This chapter 
underscores that from a trans-imperial perspective, the idea of colonial special 
paths does not hold true. 

While the colonial experience of Japan and Germany was too often labeled pe- 
culiar or special and thus pushed to the periphery of twentieth-century history, 
something has changed over the last few years. There is now widespread agreement 
that it is essential to consider colonial ambitions and imperial imaginations in order 


5 Mazower 2009, 591. 

® Khan 2015; Bayly and Harper 2004; Jennings 2001. 

? For trans-imperial history: Hedinger and Heé 2018. 

8 Peattie 1989, 217. 

° Zimmerer 2011; Madley 2005; Hull 2005; Kundrus 2006; Gerwarth and Malinowski 2009; Baranowski 
2011. For the Sonderweg-thesis more generally: Blackbourn and Eley 1985. 
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to understand the dynamics of the nation-states, and hence the colonial pasts of 
the two countries have been re-examined.!? However, until now works have been 
mainly concerned with the complex interplay between imperial peripheries and 
cores and, paradoxically, thereby remain limited primarily to national historical 
perspectives. In this context, an international or even trans-imperial perspective 
has been repeatedly called for, but only a few works exist today.!! This is espe- 
cially true for the years 1919-1945. There is still a lack of transnational approaches 
that critically examine the interactions and kinship between the Axis empires. 
However, historiographical developments such as postcolonial theory, transna- 
tional and global history have shifted the focus away from issues of national history 
to histories of imperial relationships and offer the instruments for new approaches. 
Methodologically, we seek to combine a connected history with a comparative ex- 
ercise by studying the changing colonial situations in both Germany and Japan at 
specific points, their mutual relationships, and their place in the imperial world vis- 
a-vis the other great powers. 

For this exercise, we analyze a sequence of specific imperial moments.’” The first 
section (I) begins with the Boxer War and the global imperial competition around 
1900. The second section (II) looks at the situation at the moment of the Versailles 
Peace of 1919. The third section (III) examines the multiple crises of 1932-1933 (the 
effects of the Great Depression, the establishment of Manchukuo, and Nazi rise to 
power) and the new imperial projects resulting from them, while the fourth section 
(IV) focuses on the appearance of the imperial Axis around 1938. Germany’s rapid 
victories in 1940 and the resulting Tripartite pact, addressed in the fifth section (V), 
finally laid the basis for the fleeting realization for a new world order around 1942 
(section VI), described in the beginning and discussed in the final section (VII). 


I. 1900: Parallels and Differences 


At the end of the nineteenth century the age of imperialism and thus the coloni- 
zation of the world had reached a new height. While the colonial race between the 
imperial powers was marked by intense competition, a brief moment of rare unity 
prevailed among them in East Asia in 1900. Here the great powers reacted with 
vehement determination against the so-called Boxer (Yihetuan) Rebellion that 
raged in northern China during that summer. In its suppression, two new actors 
appeared prominently alongside the usual suspects in the imperial game for the 
first time: Japan and Germany. When it came to providing relief to those foreigners 
who were entrapped in Peking’s (Beijing’s) diplomatic quarter, it was the Japanese 


10 To name but very few, for Japan, see Young 1998; Duara 2003. For Germany, Grinder 1985; Smith 1978; 
Speitkamp 2005; recent works include van Laak 2005, Mazower 2009; Baranowski 2011; and Conrad 2012; 
Eley and Naranch 2014. 

1 See, e.g., Ben-Ghiat and Fuller 2008, 3; Hotta 2008, 107. See also Hofmann and Hedinger 2017. 

2 For global moments: Conrad and Sachsenmeier 2007. 
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who contributed by far the largest contingent of troops. Since the German envoy to 
Peking had been murdered, it was the German state, however, who had assumed 
the overall command of the allied campaign. Yet, more was at stake. The German 
Empire’s economic interests in its coastal foothold Kiaochow (Jiaozhou) and the 
surrounding Shandong Province were also threatened by the rebellion. The German 
emperor Wilhelm II saw an opportunity not only to present Germany as taking part 
in “European policing on a world stage,” but also to set an example in dealing with 
rebellious Chinese subjects. Infamous was his “Hun speech” to German troops in 
Bremerhaven in 1900: “Should you encounter the enemy, he will be defeated! No 
quarter will be given! Prisoners will not be taken!”!* 

The colonial war in northern China unfolded in 1900 before the eyes of a closely 
watching media audience worldwide. On the heels of the victory by the allied Great 
Powers followed excessive violence in the colonies, in which the Germans partic- 
ularly excelled. However, the events in China should not be interpreted simply as 
evidence of the self-assertion and solidarity of the Great Powers during the so- 
called Imperial Age. Competition and over-ambition were omnipresent. At the 
same time, another even more important development revealed itself: anti-colonial 
movements, as evinced in the specific form of the Yihetuan Rebellion, would 
pose ever more intractable challenges to every major imperialistic endeavor over 
the course of the following decades. It would be the two newcomers, Japan and 
Germany, who developed very specific answers to these challenges in the first half 
of the twentieth century. 

Yet, how did the Germans and Japanese end up in Peking in the first place? In 
the case of Germany, a formal period of extra-European colonial rule, starting in 
1884 and lasting for only a few decades, is pitted against a much longer history of 
German overseas ambitions and often failed projects that started as early as the 
sixteenth century.'* At the same time, Prussia also possessed elements of a conti- 
nental empire in Europe, similar to Russia and Austria, turning the Kaiserreich into 
a multiethnic polity with multiple and competing nationalisms.!° While significant 
differences existed between the legal status of indigenous populations in the colo- 
nial empire and ethnic minorities in Germany’s eastern provinces (e.g., regarding 
access to German citizenship), certain strategies of “Germanization” were applied 
in both realms. 

Germany's late and short-lived overseas colonial project was nonetheless an 
essential part of the era of high imperialism before 1914. After national unifica- 
tion under the leadership of Chancellor Otto von Bismarck in 1871, which was in 
many ways a precondition for effective overseas expansion, Germany had acquired 
by the turn of the twentieth century the fourth-largest colonial empire of the time 
after Britain, the Netherlands, and France. With Bismarck presiding over the Berlin 


13 Wilhelm II: “Hun Speech” (1900), http://germanhistorydocs.ghi-dc.org/sub_document.cfm?document_ 
id=755. 

4 See, e.g., Zantop 1997. 
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Map 41.1. The Japanese and German Empires among Their Rivals on the Brink of World War 1. Copyright: Moritz von Brescius 
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Conference (1884-1885), Germany came to play a central role in the Scramble for 
Africa. Consequently, Germany received significant colonial possessions in what 
is today Tanzania, Namibia, Cameroon, and Togo. These were complemented in 
the 1890s, under the slogan of German Weltpolitik, by the acquisition of territories 
in the Pacific, including a series of small islands, but also the larger possessions of 
New Guinea and Samoa. In 1897, Germany leased Kiaochow as a naval base on the 
Chinese coast, adding it as a “model colony,’ under the jurisdiction of the navy, to 
the colonial empire that now stretched across parts of three continents. 

Japan's path to becoming an imperial power was different in many respects. 
The intensifying presence of the Western powers, including Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States, in East Asia from the early nineteenth century onward had 
subjected the country, by 1860, to a series of unequal treaties and therefore a semi- 
colonial position. Building up an empire played a major role in Japan’s efforts to 
consolidate political power as a modern nation-state and to assert itself within the 
international context of the late nineteenth century. To reform its army and legal 
system, to write its first national constitution, and to engage in other acts of na- 
tional modernization, the Meiji government both sent study expeditions to various 
Western powers (including Prussia), but also enlisted the service of paid foreign 
government advisors, the oyatoi, among them a number of German military 
specialists, doctors, and legal experts. Moreover, the rise of industrial capitalism 
and the emergence of Japan as the first non-Western great power were both backed 
by imperial expansion. 

For a long time, the literature had Japan's colonial history begin with the first 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895. Yet already the first decades of the Meiji era 
(1868-1912) proved to be directional and formative for future expansion. In 1874, 
Japan sent a punitive expedition to Taiwan following the murder of Okinawa 
fishermen on the island. This initial military undertaking by the imperial Japanese 
navy and army was defining, even though no territorial gains were involved. The 
enterprise revealed the military weaknesses of the Qing dynasty in China, and 
the door now seemed to stand wide open to the mainland. The action also cleared 
the way to the full territorial integration of the Ryukyu Islands (Okinawa), a pre- 
viously semi-autonomous kingdom. At the other end of the archipelago similar 
events were taking place as Hokkaido was integrated into the empire through settler 
colonialism. 

Thus, within the first decades of Japan’s modern history, national integration and 
colonial expansion prevailed, intensified, and consolidated the national borders 
as we know them today. This was, however, a violent and painful process. It not 
only encompassed the borders lands, and the indigenous population of the north, 
the Ainu, were not its sole victims. National integration also had an impact on all 
those who had yet to become Japanese. Against the backdrop of the predominant 
“enlightening and civilizing discourse” of the early Meiji era, this national process of 
unification can be understood as a type of internal colonization. 
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The dynamics with which domestic social changes and challenges were imme- 
diately transferred outward are particularly evident in the case of Korea, the next 
target of Japanese expansion. In the context of uprisings and civil wars on Japanese 
soil, an attack on Korea was discussed. Finally, in 1876, the Meiji government 
turned its gunboat diplomacy on Korea and forced the country to sign an unequal 
treaty. More important than the economic advantages for Japan provided by this 
treaty was Korea's crucial geopolitical function. Korea was to serve as a buffer zone 
to keep Russia and China at bay. 

New borders, however, brought new enemies and new conflicts. Eventually 
war did break out with China by way of Korea in 1894. Among other things, the 
price China paid for losing to Japan was Taiwan, which became Japan's first formal 
colony. At the same time, China recognized the “independence of Korea” and thus 
the Japanese control over the peninsula. The Chinese government was even pre- 
pared to surrender Liaodong Peninsula as reperations. This would have extended 
Japan's influence deep into Manchuria. For several Western imperial powers, such 
a move simply went too far. With the so-called Triple Intervention, Russia, France, 
and Germany forced the Japanese Empire to relinquish Liaodong Peninsula. At 
home in Japan, where many had enthusiastically supported colonial expansion, 
the outrage was great over the actions of the Western imperial powers, all the 
more since Germany had taken advantage of the moment to secure control over 
Shandong Province. Even stronger was the disapproval of Russia’s actions, for it 
now occupied Liaodong Peninsula in place of Japan. From this point on, it was 
only a matter of time before the next war broke out in this region of increased im- 
perial competition. 

Around 1900, people in Japan could look back on three decades of imperial ex- 
pansion. In 1902, the Anglo-Japanese alliance was signed. This implied Japan's ad- 
mission to the club of the great powers and ended the era of the unequal treaties 
once and for all. Until the pact with Germany and Italy, this would be Japan’s only 
formal alliance.!° Thus, during the height of Western imperialism, the Japanese 
empire had not only succeeded in maintaining its independence and subsequently 
reinstating its sovereignty, it had itself advanced to become an influential colo- 
nial player. Japan resorted to the entire gamut of means connected to formal and 
informal imperialism: punitive expeditions and unequal treaties were as much a 
part of its expansionist politics as were the creation of protectorates, the annexa- 
tion of colonies, or the creation of spheres of influence. Among the methods used 
were also settler colonialism, military-base colonialism, and internal colonization. 
This outlined the thrust, patterns, and diversity of further expansion to come. But 
it also revealed the contradictions and problems that evolved from this imperial 
endeavor: with each additional step, it became increasingly difficult to justify such 
expansionism by referring to the threats posed by the Western powers. 
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While Japan had become an empire to fend off Western encroachment, such a 
defensive reasoning for expansion did not stand behind Germany’s long-held im- 
perial visions, fuelled by an increasingly organized colonial movement since the 
1840s.!” Yet, in some ways similar to the Japanese case, before German unification, 
“the nation’s (fictitious) colonial empire served as a screen onto which ideas about 
national unity and national greatness could be projected.”!® As in the case of Japan, 
the invention and creation of the nation also occurred by way of imperial ambitions. 
And in both cases the problem of emigration was important because it was 
interpreted as dissipating and weakening the nation. So evolved the dangerous view 
that German emigrants, who in the 1840s had been leaving in numbers reaching 
as many as 250,000 per year, would become a “fertilizer of the peoples” and at the 
same time weaken their own nation.!° This led to increasing calls for settlement col- 
onies to which the outward flow of emigrants could be directed, thereby enabling 
emigrants to keep their “Germanness.’ The comparable emigration of Japanese in 
search of work flowed primarily in the direction of Hawaii and the American East 
Coast, whereby the ever-present discrimination of these “non-white” immigrants 
harbored a persistent potential for conflict with the United States. 

Being in the midst of industrialization in the 1880s, one key motive for German 
overseas expansion was the search for raw materials and new markets for domestic 
production. Besides the economic competition among imperial powers (which 
would soon include Japan and the United States), Germany’s push for empire 
was also fueled by a pan-European belief in global racial differences and Europe's 
supposed civilizing mission to uplift the world according to its own standards. 
Likewise, the rise of ideologies such as Social Darwinism significantly influenced 
German Weltpolitik around 1900. 

While global economic and political rivalry, transcontinental migration 
movements, and cultural contacts greatly influenced German imperial activities 
overseas and at home, it is important to note that the formal empire never set the 
boundaries for Germany’s engagement with the wider world. German colonialism 
was decisively more than the history of its protectorates. Rather, it included forms 
of “informal empire” and financial, commercial, and settlement activities in the 
Middle East and the Ottoman Empire (Baghdad Railway), Iran, China, and dif- 
ferent regions of South America and elsewhere. Even in Africa, trade links bound 
the Kaiserreich much closer to countries like Egypt, Morocco, or South Africa than 
to its own colonies, which did not absorb even 1 percent of Germany’s foreign trade 
and only a similarly tiny percentage of its foreign investments.” Before the out- 
break of the Great War, none of the German overseas colonies had become eco- 
nomically successful. They contributed, in 1913, a mere 2.55 percent of Germany’s 
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total gross domestic product, even if colonialism left a deep cultural imprint on 
metropolitan society.”! 

Furthermore, Germany’s empire abroad was territorially a highly fragmented 
polity, with the dispersed possessions in Africa, China, and the south Pacific im- 
possible to defend in case of a war against its imperial rivals. Real administrative 
powers were, especially in Africa, also often merely yielded in pockets of sover- 
eignty. To acknowledge the limited power of the colonial state can explain, to some 
extent, the German Empire’s systemic violence.”” In any case, Germany’s status in 
1900 as a great industrial power did not depend on official colonial possessions. 
And yet, many thought it necessary to have an overseas empire, despite its doubtful 
economic and political benefits; in the national imagination, to have imperial 
possessions was a matter of principle and prestige rather than utility and survival. 

Despite these particularities and differences around 1900, the positions of 
Germany and Japan were similar in many respects. Their place in the competition 
for colonies was relatively precarious. Both needed and wanted to prove themselves 
and both were, as newcomers, under close scrutiny by the other powers. Moreover, 
expansion was seen as necessary, yet it occurred without any sort of master plan.”* 

According to the mantra of national prestige, immense pressure often came from 
below to react to opportunities and crises. Thus a pattern ensued: the governments, 
well aware of their relatively limited resources, let themselves be drawn into a con- 
flict every now and then. However, although the states often preferred informal 
structures, they were prepared to pursue their aims with full force and determi- 
nation once no other alternative existed. This pattern is illustrated in the Korean 
case, where Japan had long exercised a type of informal imperialism, only to finally 
annex Korea as a colony in 1910. Similar things occurred in the German case, if 
under other portents. There, men on the spot played a significant role in launching 
the colonial project. Adventurers and mavericks were often creating faits accomplis 
on the ground, as typified by Carl Peters, the “founder” of German East Africa. The 
initially favored model of imperial rule through private companies was abandoned 
once it failed after a series of colonial scandals and bankruptcies. Consequently, the 
German government was forced to step in and take over the administrative control 
of costly overseas possessions, as in East Africa or German New Guinea. 

In trying to distinguish themselves from older imperial powers like Great Britain 
or Spain, Japan and Germany at least claimed that their annexation of overseas ter- 
ritories was not pursued solely for reasons of economic advantage or power poli- 
tics. While all powers sought to rationalize their colonial projects at the time, the 
Japanese and German pursuit of this ideal led to comprehensive modernization 
projects in their colonial territories, such as large-scale infrastructural undertakings 
(as in German Africa after 1907 under the new reform-oriented colonial policy of 
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Bernhard Dernburg).”4 However, this postulated ideal of a supposedly efficient 
“scientific colonialism,” grounded in the application of science and the evolve- 
ment of positive developmental dynamics, was hardly implemented. The close 
association of German rule with violence and genocidal warfare, as in the case of 
the annihilating war against the Herero and Nama peoples in German South West 
Africa (1904-1907) underscores this discrepancy between aspiration and reality. 
For the Japanese, in turn, it was precisely their idea of scientific colonialism that in 
many cases rationalized and thus permitted the use of force in the first place.”° With 
regard to this shared civilizing mission they claimed for themselves, it is possible to 
identify a significant and direct transfer between the two countries. Goto Shinpei, a 
doctor and the first civilian governor of Taiwan, was one of many Japanese colonial 
officials who had studied in Germany. His idea to turn the newly captured island 
into a colonial laboratory was one he had brought back from the Wilhelmine Reich. 

The German and Japanese cases can also throw a new light on two general trends 
of the age of imperialism around 1900—the “intensification and extension of colo- 
nial rule.’° Yet there are clear differences between them, as with regard to the in- 
tensity of colonial pervasion. With time, hundreds of thousands of Japanese were to 
settle in Taiwan and Korea. In comparison, the German presence in East Africa was 
60 times smaller.”” In contrast to Japan, German colonial possessions were also not 
concentrated regionally. Nor did they serve the same function. Germany did not 
become a great power because it had colonies; it worked the other way around. Asa 
European great power, it was convinced that it had a right to colonies. This logic was 
reversed in Japan: the position it achieved around 1900 as the only non-Western 
great power resulted directly from imperial wars and territorial expansion. 

Regarding the motives of empire-building, there existed another striking con- 
trast: for Japan, what was at stake was nothing less than its own sovereignty. This 
was not a problem that Imperial Germany shared because it was deeply entrenched 
in the European power order. In this sense, imperial expansion was a far more exis- 
tential task for Japan. Thus, around 1890, one of the main architects of Meiji-Japan, 
field marshal Yamagata Aritomo, developed the concept of “forward defense.” The 
idea was to create spheres of influence in “concentric circles” around the moth- 
erland, at the center of which would be sovereign zones that directly ensured the 
survival of the nation, while on the periphery an informal form of dominance 
prevailed.”* This implied that the Japanese Empire was, from the start, to be a mix- 
ture of a continental (with regard to internal colonization) and maritime empire, 
stretching its influence across East Asian waters. 

The preservation and expansion of these circles was to remain an essential el- 
ement of Japanese imperialism until 1945. This is why the forefront of Japanese 
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policy was not the possession of colonies, but the protection of imperial spheres 
of influence that immediately surrounded the main Japanese islands. This also 
explains why the wars of the late Meiji era were not conducted primarily for terri- 
torial expansion—even though that was precisely the side effect that resulted. Thus, 
the Japanese Empire was shaped by geopolitical strategies earlier and to a far greater 
degree than were all others.”° Ironically, imperial expansion and the safeguarding 
of national sovereignty never brought about the desired security. On the contrary, it 
always spawned new fears. At the same time, it combined trends that would shape 
imperialism worldwide for the first half of the twentieth century: the creation of 
contiguous and autarkic continental empires, consciously different from the former 
system of often far-flung overseas colonies, and the belief that a nation’s survival 
would depend on the existence of an empire. In this sense, Japan’s path to empire 
was not at all an anomaly. Instead, Japan was a trailblazer for the twentieth century. 

For their part, the Germans closely watched events unfold in the Far East and 
drew far-reaching conclusions with regard to their own imperial future. Here, too, 
the project was marked by fears for the country’s future. From his observations 
of imperial competition and expansion in East Asia, Navy Minister von Tirpitz, 
stationed with the German fleet in China in 1896, concluded: “The accumulation 
of giant nations like Panamerica, Greater Britain, the Slavic Race or the Mongolian 
Race under the leadership of Japan will destroy or almost extinguish Germany... in 
the course of the next century, if Germany does not become a great power outside 
the borders of the European continent. The imperative basis for that . . . is a fleet.”>° 
Tirpitz’s experience with Japanese imperialism and his encounter with the alleged 
“yellow peril” were thus reflected in his imperial project, convincing him of the ne- 
cessity to turn his fatherland into a global power. 

In light of realpolitik, conflicts of interest, or the specter of the “yellow peril,” the 
imperial politics of Germany and Japan in 1900 appear at first glance to be as far 
apart as foreign to each other. Yet it was precisely the desire for imperial greatness, 
derived from an existential fear, in which we can ex post facto identify, if not much 
cooperation, then indeed parallelisms. Concurrently, the notion of Lebensraum 
[living space] developed in German thought, which linked the notions of race, 
space, and imperial expansion in new ways. It was closely connected to the work 
of the influential human geographer Friedrich Ratzel, who had argued since the 
1890s “that Germans should also strive to fashion a strong state that would nat- 
urally expand, especially into parts of Eastern Europe.*! Therefore, Japan and 
Germany were not simply two imperial latecomers bent on catching up with ex- 
isting developments. Their appearance on the international stage caused the geo- 
politics of empire to change fundamentally around 1900. 
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II. 1919: Divergences 


When the Peace Treaty was signed in Versailles in the summer of 1919, the gulf be- 
tween German and Japanese imperial projects seemed greater than ever. Germany 
had not only lost all of its overseas colonies, but had also been forced to renounce 
any imperial ambitions. It was reduced to a territorially truncated republican 
nation-state. It emerged from the ashes of a lost war which also marked the end of 
the Second German Empire. By contrast, Japan came out of the war strengthened 
and now commanded a position as the unrivaled power in East Asia. It maintained 
more imperial links than ever before, and thanks to the status granted it in Paris as 
a mandate power, it could add significant new territories to its colonial empire: be- 
sides a few Pacific islands, it also gained the former German concessions in China, 
although only temporarily. Unsurprisingly, the war and Japan's legal takeover of 
Germany's former colonial possessions only increased the distance between the 
two powers. 

And yet, despite the hugely divergent situations between the two states in 1919, 
actors in both countries drew similar conclusions from the war, not least about the 
future directions and necessities of empire-building. Many in Japan, despite its ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, were as frustrated and as openly critical as the majority 
of the Germans about the legitimacy of the Paris peace settlements. In an article 
entitled A Call to Reject the Anglo-American Centered Peace, Konoe Fumimaro, one 
Japanese delegate in Paris and a future prime minister (1937-1939 and 1940-1941), 
went so far as to portray both Japan and Germany as “have-not” nations.*” This as- 
sessment not only caused some bewilderment, it also pointed to a future in which 
the two powers were to combine their aggressive assaults on the postwar order. 

The imperial lessons of the Great War were plain to see but hard to follow. Given 
Kaiser Wilhelm IIs former patchy, poorly armed, and sparsely populated (in terms 
of a German presence) overseas possessions, the fragmented empire could not be 
defended in a world war. While the dream of a German empire abroad had been 
nurtured for decades, it took very little time to lose it. Soon after the outbreak of 
war in 1914, the country found itself cut off from maritime trading routes and 
all of its own colonies and, hence, from access to crucial tropical raw materials 
for modern warfare, such as rubber. In East Asia, after a brief battle, the Japanese 
seized Kiaochow, along with the largest city in the German colonial empire, 
Tsingtao (Qingdao). The Japanese Navy also seized German New Guinea and all the 
connected possessions in the South Sea. Thus by late 1914 the German Empire in 
Asia was already gone. 

Although most African colonies were also lost within roughly the first year 
of the conflict, Germany’s protection forces on the ground could be used to lure 
some Allied military resources away from the European theater of war. On the 
other hand, in Africa the pattern of relatively swift defeat was at least broken once. 
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Although no reinforcements ever arrived, the last commander in German East 
Africa, Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck, deployed his remaining troops and a large force 
of African soldiers (askari) to wage a guerrilla war that lasted until after the armi- 
stice. Unbeaten during the war, the episode of resistance turned East Africa into a 
crucial site of colonial nostalgia and came to symbolize the supposed harmony be- 
tween German rulers and their “loyal” former African subjects.°? 

Still, overseas sites were at no point the central theaters for Germany in the First 
World War. Soon after fighting had begun, the conflict began to fuel German heg- 
emonic ambitions within continental Europe. While official propaganda claimed 
that the Kaiserreich was fighting a defensive war against hostile Allied encircle- 
ment, in reality the German government almost immediately drew up a secret ex- 
pansionist program of gigantic proportions, the September Program of 1914. Far 
more ambitious than the British or French war aims, it included large-scale territo- 
rial gains, together with Germany’s economic and military dominance over conti- 
nental Europe. 

The expansionist goals of the military leadership were shared by many state 
servants, the middle classes, and powerful industrialists, all united in the belief 
that permanent territorial enlargement was necessary if Germany was to be able 
to compete with other world powers. The longer the war continued, the more ter- 
ritorial gains seemed necessary to sustain morale on the home front and among 
the fighting troops. The military and economic vulnerability of the Central Powers 
soon led to the use in Europe of policies deployed in their colonies, including the 
violent exploitation of raw materials and the forced use and deportation of human 
labor based on Social Darwinian logic. This was the case in several regions under 
German control, both on the Western front, as in Belgium and France, but even 
more ruthlessly in Eastern Europe. Supply shortages at home were to be relieved 
by brutal expropriation in occupied territories, some of which were placed directly 
under the military command (Ober Ost) and thus removed from civilian oversight. 
Draconian economic exploitation, the harsh suppression of Eastern nationalist 
movements, and also the imposition of a new racial order under the conditions of a 
military dictatorship provoked strong anti-German resistance among local peoples. 

‘The fact that the Kaiserreich’s war aims were imperial became obvious in the 
peace agreements concluded with defeated Bolshevik Russia in March 1918. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk secured Germany and its allies over a million square miles 
of land, inhabited by some 50 million people, together with half of Russia's industry 
and the majority of its oil, coal, and iron deposits.*4 A vast German continental 
realm then encompassed a “zone of Russian territory almost as extensive as that 
conquered by Hitler's Wehrmacht on its march to Stalingrad in 1942?%° Yet, mili- 
tary defeat soon followed. Although no enemy troops stood on “German soil,’ the 
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military leadership realized in the autumn of 1918 the need to end the war, because 
of the increasing military and material advantages of the Allied powers, particularly 
with the decisive support coming from the United States, which had reluctantly 
entered the war the year before. 

Crucial were the lessons that were drawn about the military defeat and the col- 
lapse of the home front. First, many German contemporaries concluded that over- 
seas colonies could not be successfully defended. Second, they assumed that the 
nation’s future survival in the context of great power competition would require an 
empire in the East. Even if those lessons about the lost war were inadequate, since 
the war had actually been lost on the Western front, they would have significant 
consequences for the time to come. 

‘The victors imposed a harsh peace settlement on Germany, seen as the main ag- 
gressor. The victors also branded Germany’s role as an overseas colonizer as being 
“uncivilized” and not worthy of a “European” power—another humiliation that 
many Germans believed their country had falsely accepted. Indeed, after 1918, 
a string of powerful myths emerged about the German war efforts having been 
betrayed by “enemies” such as pacifist democrats, Marxists, and Jews from within. 
The “stab-in-the-back” myths (Dolchstoflegenden) deeply eroded trust in the new 
republic and in the years to come shaped radical political movements that openly 
challenged the postwar order and kept alive the aspirations of German empire- 
building in the East. German fears of being colonized, as exemplified by what was 
seen as the defilement of the Rhineland by the deployment of French African troops, 
only increased the will to turn the sudden position of prostration into yet again the 
status of a world power.*° This turnaround, however, could not be achieved by dip- 
lomatic means; in the eyes of radical thinkers, it called for another war. 

In the end, Japan as well as Germany counted themselves among the losers of the 
Paris peace settlement. In the case of the former this requires some explanation, as 
the Japanese Empire had considerable territorial gains and at the same time had 
profited enormously from the war by securing new global markets. After the (tem- 
porary) exclusion of Germany and Russia, the world war had also made the club 
of world powers considerably more exclusive. Thereby, Japan's place in the club of 
world powers was strengthened. In East Asia, there was no longer any way to ig- 
nore or circumvent the country. Of the five remaining great powers, Japan was now 
considered in third place. Still, the most common reaction in Japan was to express 
insecurity about, incomprehension of, and animosity toward the results of the Paris 
peace treaties. 

One reason behind this was that by the end of the war, Japanese politicians as well 
as the public were quite surprised by the global dimension of the peace settlement. 
The highly valued absence of the West in their part of the world threatened to come 
to an end. The war had given Japan a free hand in East Asia, which the government 
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had tried to exploit through the Twenty-One Demands presented to China al- 
ready in 1915. Had these demands been met, Japan would have been given control 
over Manchuria, and China would have become a Japanese protectorate. However, 
during the war as well as in Paris, it proved difficult to get the other powers to con- 
cede to such ample ambitions concerning Chinese territory, as China also viewed 
its international standing and national unity strengthened through its participation 
in the war.*” By threatening to leave the Paris conference, the Japanese delegation 
may have succeeded in gaining control of the region around Shandong. However, 
it quickly became clear that this territorial gain could only be temporary. As a con- 
sequence of the treaties resulting from the Washington Naval Conference (1921- 
1922), which served to reproduce the Paris peace order in East Asia, this region was 
returned to China. 

Another reason for the widespread discontent in Japan over the postwar order 
was of a more diffuse nature. There was a general anxiety about the future that 
made an expanding empire seem to be an appropriate solution more than ever be- 
fore. Many of the men who would later be major decision-makers had experienced 
the chaos and confusion of the early postwar period in Germany firsthand. In the 
early 1920s, Tojo Hideki, Japan’s future prime minister (1941-1944), Yamashita 
Tomoyuki, the conqueror of Singapore, and Ishiwara Kanji, one of the architects 
of the occupation of Manchuria in 1931, were all in the young Weimar Republic. 
Bewildered by the German defeat and its effect, leading military figures began 
to account for it on the basis of the collapse of the home front in 1918, as well as 
Germany's supposed lack of a large empire during the war. The conclusions they 
drew were analogous to those of the German experts. This prompted dreams of 
contiguous territorial and autarchic empires that were distinguished from British- 
type imperialism, which was seen as antiquated or old-fashioned, by criticizing its 
focus on military bases and vulnerable overseas possessions. Ironically, the point 
somehow overlooked here was that all three of the empires which had vanished 
with the First World War had been multiethnic and contiguous territorial empires. 

A third and final reason for Japanese discontent over the Paris peace order was 
that colonial rule was being increasingly discredited as a result of the war. Nascent 
anti-colonial movements, apparent in 1919 in China as well as Korea, threatened 
further Japanese empire-building. At the same time, Wilson’s concept of national 
self-determination and post-imperialist agenda, which aimed to put an end to co- 
lonial rivalry and rested on “means of soft power—economic and ideology,’ posed 
seemingly irresolvable problems for Japan.® Moreover, the stance adopted by the 
Western great powers was more than contradictory on this point. In Paris, Japan 
had failed to get the so-called racial equality clause included as a major element 
of the League of Nations charter. Furthermore, as clearly as the signs pointed for 
the first time to a non-colonial future and as much as the United States indulged in 
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anti-imperialistic rhetoric, for the time being realpolitik set the course of history in 
a different direction: Colonial expansion would reach its zenith during the interwar 
period.*’ Thus, in a world that was becoming more imperial than ever before, the 
Japanese Empire saw itself under pressure by the discrediting of colonialism while 
imperial competition among the great powers was increasing. From the amalgama- 
tion of these components emerged a new, Japanese-inspired type of imperial rule in 
the early 1930s. 


III. 1932-1933: Convergences 


On March 1, 1932, anew empire arose in the Far East: Manchukuo. At this moment, 
it was considered by the rest of the world to be little more than a Japanese puppet 
state. But in the long run, Manchukuo represented a break in the history of imperial 
tule. In 1939, on the eve of the Second World War, the American journalist William 
Henry Chamberlin wrote: “It becomes increasingly clear in retrospect that the sei- 
zure of Manchuria [...] was much more than an episode of annexation. [... ] It was 
a turning point in Japanese history comparable with Mussolini's march on Rome or 
Hitler’s accession to power.’*° Indeed, Manchukuo was a turning point for Japan, 
East Asia, and the international world order. It represented something hitherto un- 
precedented, as military conquest, industrialization programs, and mass migration 
were combined in new ways, while at home in Japan the empire served to mobilize 
society on a military, political, and economic level. This so-called total empire was 
the size of Central Europe, and its annexation had virtually doubled the size of the 
Japanese Empire at a stroke.*! The new state upset the fragile geopolitical balance of 
power in the region and, by way of the radical novelty it postulated, simultaneously 
questioned the imperial world order per se. 

In the interwar years, against the background of ideas about a more benevolent 
imperialism that would allow for some kind of national self-determination, new 
kinds of imperial projects had emerged which were as ambivalent as they were con- 
tradictory. Scholarship on Manchukuo has referred to an “imperialism of free na- 
tions” or an “imperialism after imperialism.’ ” Both descriptions are fitting as they 
point at the rejection of traditional colonial characteristics of the “Age of Empire” 
(1875-1914). Through Manchukuo, Japan promoted a benevolent, pan-Asian 
imperialism which would purportedly create free nations in place of suppressed 
colonized peoples. 

Japan's territorial claim to Manchuria in the early 1930s was not entirely new. 
Immediately following the Japanese victory over Russia, the South Manchurian 
Railway (mantetsu) had started to set up an ever-denser network of micro-colonies 
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throughout the region. However, it was a bomb attack against the railway staged by 
the Kwantung Army that supplied the bogus justification for occupying Manchuria 
in September 1931 and thus shifted the emphasis from economic penetration and 
informal occupation to territorial conquest. The army had long had a great deal of 
leeway in the imperial periphery. What was new at the beginning of the 1930s was 
that radical officers were now openly revolting. 

Japan paid a high political price on the international stage for the Manchurian 
experiment. The League of Nations condemned Japan’s actions, even though the 
Western powers, weakened by the Great Depression, could not bring themselves 
to intervene. But since the Stimson Doctrine (i.e., the United States would refuse 
to recognize changes born of aggression), which claimed for international non- 
recognition of Japan’s conquest, was adopted by most countries, Manchukuo was 
not recognized by international law. Subsequently, the battle lines were quickly 
drawn, and in February 1933, Matsuoka Yosuke, a future foreign minister (1940- 
1941), pulled Japan out of the League of Nations—a good half year before National 
Socialist Germany also left. Matsuoka viewed Manchuria as “Japan’s lifeline” He 
was hardly alone in this view. Ishiwara Kanji, responsible for the strategic leader- 
ship of the Kwantung Army, had also called for the annexation of Manchuria and 
Mongolia for strategic geopolitical reasons.*? Influenced by apocalyptic Buddhist 
ideas, he believed that the world was on the eve of a final hundred-year-long global 
war, in which ultimately Japan and the United States would end up battling each 
other for world domination. As a new, industrialized, and just state, Manchuria was 
to be the base of this struggle. 

In the crisis of the early 1930s, German and Japanese imperial ambitions 
started to converge for the first time, yet at this point there was still little direct in- 
teraction or ideological transfers between the two powers. But barely a year after 
Manchukuos birth, equally dramatic developments took place in Germany as the 
Weimar republic ceased to exist. In place of the first German democracy, a violent, 
racist political movement had assumed power over the state, determined to over- 
throw the existing European state system and to erect a new racial order on the con- 
tinent. Through threats, manipulation, and brutal internal violence, its leader, Adolf 
Hitler, had quickly managed to consolidate his position after the “seizure of power” 
in January 1933. This gave him, in agreement with the German army (Reichswehr) 
and the Foreign Office, the possibility to launch the secret rearmament of Germany 
in preparation for wars to come. 

During the Great War, Hitler had initially held positions widely shared in conser- 
vative, ethnic-chauvinist, and anti-Semitic milieus in the early 1920s. The National 
Socialist Program of 1920 (the 25-point Plan) included, for instance, the demand 
that all ethnic Germans should be united within a greater Germany, a position 
that facilitated the rise of the NSDAP (Socialist German Workers’ Party/National- 
Sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei). He also demanded the revocation of the 
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terms of Versailles and the restoration of Germany’s former colonies. When Hitler 
published his programmatic book Mein Kampf in 1925, he had by then changed and 
drastically radicalized his thoughts on race and imperial enlargement.** 

To increase the power of a racially purified German nation and also achieve ec- 
onomic autarky, it seemed imperative for Hitler to gain new Lebensraum. Through 
new “living space,” Hitler’s envisioned empire would be able to secure important re- 
sources and to feed a growing population.* Hitler left no doubt that the realization 
of his plans to radically reorder the space of Europe could only be achieved through 
war and would, in his words, “happen to the detriment of Russia.” Here, it becomes 
evident that there was a fundamental contradiction inherent in the Nazi worldview 
from the start: the future Reich had to be vélkisch, but at the same time imperial— 
meaning that it had to be multiethnic in its composition. It was this tension that can 
be seen as the root of the extreme violence of the Nazi Empire. 

In breaking with Germany’s colonial past, Hitler dismissed the former system of 
weak and dotted overseas colonies, which would scatter precious German blood 
all over the world. What he demanded instead was a contiguous and autarkic ter- 
ritorial empire: “We will finally wind down the colonial and trade policies of the 
pre-war period and go over to a land policy for the future.” This would include the 
settlement of ethnic Germans in the East as a “healthy peasantry” that would both 
preserve the “Volk” and act as a protective wall against “Bolshevism.” What made 
his imperial aspirations radically new was the fact that Hitler rejected even forced 
assimilation, or any potential Germanification of subjugated peoples in the East. 
Former strategies of imperial rule, including the granting of limited autonomy or 
the cooperation with indigenous elites, were dismissed. He rather sought German 
expansion “for the sake of racial homogeneity and the expulsion or destruction of 
racial inferiors.’*° This inhumane logic meant that, unlike in the case of the former 
African possessions, genocidal practices and ethnic cleansing were defining parts 
of the Nazi program of expansion from the start. Hitler and his allies in 1933 still 
lacked the means and military resources to try to implement their brutal visions. 
Therefore, preparations for military expansion started immediately, while for the 
time being the “Third Reich” put on a distinctly peaceable appearance. At first 
glance, the developments in Europe and Asia appear to have had little in common. 
In the first half of the 1930s, it was not obvious how the imperial projects in 
Germany and Japan would soon converge. From the German perspective, Japan 
was still primarily one of the victors of the world war that stood in the way of its 
own expansionist ambitions. Furthermore, in light of the crisis at home, Germany 
was preoccupied with itself and reacted for the most part with “indifference” and 
“disinterest” to the Manchurian crisis.4” More important appeared at first to be the 
dynamics that the question of empire elicited in each country. Imperial ambitions 
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proved to be important factors in the revolutionary upheaval on the domestic front 
and likewise in terms of radicalization of foreign policy and consolidation of these 
countries’ dictatorships. In both regimes, the “colonial question” served an integra- 
tive function. In Japan, one did not necessarily have to approve of the unauthor- 
ized actions taken by the military in order to welcome the more forceful imperial 
presence on the mainland. In Germany, the inherent albeit ambiguous attitude 
toward imperial expansion found in National Socialism linked the new regime to 
strong conservative and backward-looking groups during this early, critical phase 
of its rule. 

Allin all, in 1932-1933, amidst all political turmoil, there was little transfer, in- 
teraction, or even cooperation between the countries. One reason is that, measured 
against all international standards, the new power holders in Berlin were terribly 
provincial when it came to geopolitical-global contexts. But Adolf Hitler did com- 
ment at least once sympathetically, even favorably, on Japan’s actions in Manchuria 
in an interview with the newspaper Asahi in January 1932.° Shortly before the Nazi 
“seizure of power, Japanese experts thus thought that Hitler tended to lean toward 
the side of Japan, at least in the Manchuria issue.” 

In the long run, however, the mutual interest and even the reciprocal admira- 
tion increased as it became evident that the effects of Manchukuo as a “total em- 
pire” were not confined to East Asia. Germany followed Japan’s colonial experiment 
with great interest. The future ally was particularly impressed by Japan’s industrial- 
ization programs and by its policy of economic self-sufficiency. Moreover, Italian 
and German experts—who later traveled to Asia increasingly frequently for study 
purposes—were concerned with the question of the relationship between internal 
radicalization in Japan, on the one hand, and expansionism and imperialism on 
the other. Still, the point here is less a matter of one country needing the other as 
a model. More important was that, against the backdrop of the “seizure of power” 
and the establishment of Manchukuo, similarities and parallelisms between them 
would become increasingly evident in the years that followed. 


IV. 1938: Cooperation 


On November 25, 1937, a mass rally took place at Central Park of Dalian, a sea- 
port in northeastern China, attended by 20,000 people to celebrate the first anni- 
versary of the German-Japanese Anti-Comintern Pact and the accession of Italy 
to this treaty? Similar celebrations were held throughout the Japanese Empire. 
Despite all the jubilation and acclaimed friendship, contradictions, difficulties, and 
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even tensions between the new partners could not be overlooked. On the one hand, 
Manchukuo was not (yet) a signatory of the Anti-Comintern Pact, which left the 
celebrations in Dalian punctuated with a major question mark regarding what the 
Japanese postulated to be the “independence” of the new state. On the other, the 
Japanese unabashedly used such events to make the European allies part of their 
pan-Asian propaganda, although this served German interests only to a limited 
extent. The German Reich had long counted on maintaining good relations with 
China, and these efforts had begun to pay off more and more, also economically, in 
the 1930s.°! However, once war broke out in East Asia in mid-1937, the view began 
to catch hold in Berlin that the escalation of the struggle would not forever allow 
the German government to maneuver back and forth between China and Japan. It 
would have to take sides. 

Despite all the contradictions and tensions that accompanied such festivities cel- 
ebrated in the colonial periphery at the end of the 1930s, the Axis powers had been 
moving toward each other throughout the decade and finally allied, not the least by 
way of their expanding empires. Furthermore, the months following the first anni- 
versary of the Anti-Comintern Pact would prove to be a short optimistic moment 
for the Axis, during which the new partners did not tire of celebrating the recently 
acquired “friendship.” 

Not only was the Axis celebrated in the imperial context, the alliance was also 
significantly shaped, if not created, by it. Starting in the mid-1930s, the world 
was shaken by a series of wars. At first, it was possible to contain the hostilities 
in Ethiopia, Spain, and also China, but from then on the possibility seemed real 
that another world war could start at any time. The three wars had two things in 
common. For one, they took place far from the global centers of power. Yet at the 
same time they also occurred in regions of increased colonial competition, in places 
where imperial ambitions ran into each other headlong: in China’s northern region 
and along the Yangzi, in Central Africa, and in the western Mediterranean, specif- 
ically in North Africa. These wars and particularly their imperial dimensions and 
implications were what drew the three Axis powers together. 

The first context for real rapprochement was the Second Italo-Abyssinian War 
(1935-1936), which served as a catalyst for Italy's, Germany’s, and Japan's diplo- 
matic and political convergence. Next, their cooperation was intensified by the 
context of the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939). Ultimately, the war in China since 
mid-1937 drew and reinforced the battle lines. Each side admired the other for their 
empire, its (often imagined) strengths and future potential. Each recognized their 
own imperial ambitions in those of the other and valued the challenge these posed 
to the established order, as such a challenge presented possibilities for action in their 
own border regions. This was particularly true for Germany, whose territorial ex- 
pansion seemed at first to be little more than a future promise made by the regime. 
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Finally, each empire liked to bask in the success of the other: Italy had asserted 
itself in 1935-1936 against the League of Nations and thus against a world of 
enemies; for a while, Japan’s advances in China appeared unstoppable; Germany 
had prevailed over the Versailles peace order at the latest with the remilitarization 
of the Rhineland. This seemingly unending series of victories became a convincing 
argument for further expansion and simultaneously enhanced rapprochement. The 
Anti-Comintern Pact, which some Soviets feared would lead to a joint German- 
Japanese attack, was the backdrop against which Germany and Japan began to ally 
themselves politically at this point; but the attractiveness of such a construct against 
the communist international can only be understood in the context of a civil war 
perceived as being global, a war raging simultaneously in Spain and China, first and 
foremost, with imperial dimensions and logic. 

What emerged around 1938 was a type of imperial axis, exemplarily heralded by 
the celebrations in Manchuria.°” As this axis developed, the processes of learning 
and adopting from one another became more and more important. For example, 
Germany explained and legitimized Japan’s imperial expansion within the context 
of its own ambitions in Eastern Europe. The rhetoric of the two countries began 
to sound very similar. At the end of 1938, the Japanese prime minister Konoe 
Fumimaro called for the “reordering of East Asia.” By this point, at the latest, two in- 
tellectual currents—German geopolitics and Japanese pan-Asianism—were heavily 
referencing each other, if not often coalescing.°* From this constellation both coun- 
tries could derive meaning, each tailored to their specific regional circumstances. 
This went hand in hand with mutual radicalization. The formal recognition of 
Japan's expansionist politics by Hitler in the winter of 1938 and the defeat of the 
pro-Chinese faction in the Reich were part of the radical political changes in the 
army and the foreign ministry that ultimately paved Germany’s way toward expan- 
sion and war. 

The future enemies of the Axis were quite aware of the dangers posed by its ex- 
istence. The Committee of Imperial Defence, for example, described the situation 
facing the British Empire as follows: 


The chief danger [ ... ] is that we are in the position of having threats at both 
ends of the Empire from strong military Powers, i.e., Germany and Japan, while 
in the centre we have lost our traditional security in the Mediterranean owing to 
the rise of an aggressive spirit in Italy accompanied by an increase in her military 
strength. 


In the context of the increased imperial competition of the late 1930s, many 
contemporaries thus did not think in terms of a separation between the two 
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regions—Asia and Europe. That the Axis was, above all, a product of the dreams 
of imperial expansion is something that its opponents recognized early on. This 
contemporary perception of the Axis’ future enemies also explains their behavior 
on the eve of the Second World War. By the late 1930s trouble spots were linked 
worldwide by an imperial nexus, as the policy of appeasement and the Munich 
Conference show. On the eve of the Munich conference, Hitler emphasized once 
again to British prime minister Chamberlain that the Sudetenland would be his 
final territorial claim in Europe, and then added: “There is one awkward question, 
the Colonies: but that is not a matter for war?®> On this occasion Hitler lied, as he 
did so often, about everything except the last point. The National Socialists never 
would have entered into war over the question of overseas (especially African) col- 
onies. From the start they had set their sights on more than that, namely an empire 
on European soil.°° 

In this sense, appeasement politics emerged from the existence of the impe- 
rial Axis and, resulting from it, the impossible challenges confronting the British 
Empire.*” The Europe-oriented politics of appeasement were supplemented by the 
possibility of pursuing a policy of colonial appeasement. These two policies mutu- 
ally conditioned, influenced, and permeated each other. The fact that leaders took 
a policy of colonial appeasement into consideration also shows how thoroughly 
accustomed European statesmen were to think in an imperial mindset. Now, on 
the brink of the Second World War, the unscrupulousness with which Western 
politicians were willing to bargain with the territories and peoples of non-European 
colonies was applied to Europe itself, as Munich and the fate of Czechoslovakia 
prove. This was truly the appropriate prelude to a war in which National Socialists 
would ultimately bring the brutal realities of colonialism onto European soil. 


V. 1940: Expansion 


German empire-building in Europe may have started late, but it was then 
implemented at breathtaking speed: one year after the annexation of Austria in 
1938, the Reich already included much of Czechoslovakia. Another year later, in the 
summer of 1940, Poland and large swaths of western and northern Europe had been 
added. Then, parts of southeastern and eastern Europe followed. In 1941, around 
half the population of Europe lived in Hitler’s empire. This imperial impetus, which 
emanated primarily from Germany, first ensured the survival of the Axis and then 
enabled it to become eventually a war alliance. 

At first it was uncertain if the Axis would survive the outbreak of war in Europe, 
because the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939 had dealt a deathblow to the Anti-Comintern 
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Pact and, so it seemed, thereby the entire alliance. The euphoric expectations of the 
Axis countries since 1936 had been left unfulfilled, and Japan and Italy (initially) 
distanced themselves from the war. Even in Germany, the war was unpopular at 
first.°° Not only the country’s leadership, but also a large segment of the popula- 
tion was quite aware that Germany could not win a long war of attrition against the 
Western allies. Therefore, the triumph in the battle against France in the spring of 
1940 acted as a catharsis. Never before and never after would the popularity of the 
“Fiihrer” be as great.>? 

Now it became obvious that imperial success proved important for domestic mo- 
bilization, as was the case in Italy after the victory in Ethiopia in 1936, or in Japan 
1931-1932 and then again in 1937. For many who otherwise kept a critical distance 
from the regime, imperial dreams plainly offered an important source of refuge. If 
Fascism involved such a thing as consensus, this was most fully realized in terms of 
imperial adventures. Especially in Germany, the broad consensus in support of the 
regime’s efforts to “bring Germans home to the Reich,’ to create Lebensraum in the 
East, and/or to reclaim the lost colonies, was all the more important for the National 
Socialists. Statements made by German prisoners of war indicate that colonialism 
or imperialism was indeed an important part of National Socialist mobilization 
efforts: many prisoners of the British stated that they had fought for “Lebensraum in 
the East” or for “colonies” more generally.® The situation was very similar in Japan. 
A broad consensus existed among both the elite and the general population about 
the necessity of imperial expansion. 

As we have seen, when war broke out in Europe in September 1939, the future of 
the German-Japanese alliance was unclear. However, the resounding success of the 
Germans in Poland and then in northern Europe (Denmark/Norway) temporarily 
assured the continued survival of the Axis, because the shared aim of imperial ex- 
pansion was enticing and had noticeably re-energized the exponents of a Germany- 
friendly policy in Japan already by the turn of the year 1939-1940. Among these 
exponents was also Ishiwara Kanji, who expressed his enthusiasm for Germany’s 
imperial expansion and predicted the creation of global blocs.°! 

The Wehrmacht’s victories in the West not only shook Europe, but also the co- 
lonial world and its global order. The short-term consequences were immediately 
obvious in East Asia because the defeat of France and the fall of Great Britain, which 
only seemed a matter of time in the summer of 1940, also changed the geopolit- 
ical situation there fundamentally. Now, the Japanese elite began to discuss seri- 
ously what to do with the imperial colonial inheritance left behind by the Dutch, the 
French, and, in what seemed a foreseeable time, the British. 

These new possibilities for further Japanese expansion reignited a decisive point 
of contention within the Japanese leadership. While there was consensus for the 
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most part about China and the necessity for further expansion, the question con- 
cerning the direction of the main advance of this expansion had not been answered. 
For some, the overthrow of the Soviet Union in Asia was the primary war aim, but for 
others the main cause was to push into Southeast Asia. Consequently, proponents 


of a “North Expansion” (Axi? Hokushin-ron) squared off with those favoring a 


“South Expansion” (8489 Nanshinron). As war with the United States and Great 


Britain became more probable,” planning authorities increasingly emphasized 


that Manchuria alone would not be a sufficient source of raw materials for a war 
against the Western powers.’ French Indochina and the Dutch East Indies were 
also needed—the latter primarily for its oil. This argument decisively favored the 
South Expansionists in the debate during the spring of 1940. 

However, these domestic developments within Japan cannot be reduced simply 
to geopolitically determined realpolitik. Rather, against the backdrop of Germany’s 
military successes, strategic considerations of realpolitik once again conjoined with 
ideological premises in a way that was for the actors apparently meaningful during 
the summer and early fall of 1940. This nexus is evident in relation to the origins of 
the East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere.“ Exhilarated by German successes, Japanese 
prime minister Konoe Fumimaro proclaimed the end of the old world order and at 
the same time the beginning of a new one.® Now, in the summer of 1940, decision- 
making processes focused on strengthening the Axis. The creation of the East Asian 
Co-Prosperity Sphere started in the immediate wake of the German victories in 
Europe and developed parallel to the formation of the Tripartite Pact, which was 
signed by Germany, Japan, and Italy on September 27, 1940. This pact “integrated 
Japan's efforts to build a Greater East Asia Coprosperity Sphere with World War 
II in Europe.” In this sense, the Tripartite Pact featured an imperial dimension 
on both the global and regional levels. In the regional context, the alliance also 
structured the imperial setting of each region by including smaller partners like 
Manchukuo, the Reorganized National Government of the Republic of China, 
Finland, Bulgaria, Romania, or Denmark. In this sense, these pacts were an interna- 
tional diplomatic expression of the Grofraum (“greater space”) concept, advanced 
by German and Japanese geopoliticians simultaneously. 


VI. 1942: Nemesis 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor (with which the Japanese had also surprised Germany) 
and as a consequence of the Tripartite Pact, the Axis powers, as mentioned, di- 
vided up the world along the 70th meridian east. And for a short moment at some 
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points in 1942, the Axis empires seemed to be very close indeed to the realization 
of their new imperial world order. By mid-1942, after 10 years of significantly and 
seemingly almost effortless territorial expansion, Japan, and later Germany, had 
become superpowers. At the height of its expansion, Hitler's empire consisted of 
land masses which were larger than the United States, “more densely populated and 
more economically productive than anywhere else in the world”’®’ The Nazi Empire 
was by then able to produce twice as much steel as the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union combined.® In terms of its geographical extent and its population, 
the Japanese Empire even surpassed the German Reich. The territory now stretched 
from Manchuria to Singapore. 

In the middle of the worldwide struggle, it was hard to foresee which empire 
would finally prevail. But after German advances in Eastern Europe were checked 
by the Soviet Union twice, some contemporaries pointed at Japan. Wendell Willkie, 
the defeated Republican presidential candidate of 1940, who was sent by President 
Roosevelt on an around-the-world flight after the United States had entered the 
war, wrote: “Japan’s dreams have at last taken on reality to our eyes, for we have seen 
the Japanese conquer a great part of the empire they planned. [. . .] [If she prevails] 
we should witness the creation, not merely of a great empire, but of perhaps the 
biggest empire in history; an empire composed of about a billion people living on 
approximately fifteen million square miles of land; an empire occupying one third 
of the earth and including one half of its total population.”® If such a mighty empire 
would arise, even great powers like the United States were believed to lose out, since 
“[nJeither peace nor prosperity, neither freedom nor justice, could flourish in such 
a struggle for existence.” 

At the start of 1942, the Japanese government quickly got to work consolidating 
the newly conquered regions of Southeast Asia; its plan was to make them an in- 
tegral part of the Co-Prosperity Sphere. At the end of 1941, the sphere contained 
not just East Asia, but also regions in the Western Hemisphere. This largely 
corresponded to the division of the world planned by the Axis powers at the start of 
1942. However, subjugating the United States and Great Britain was not an imme- 
diate war goal. Instead, the plan was to compel both powers to a peace settlement 
through a series of blitzkrieg victories. 

The individual territories were to have very different fates. Some were to re- 
main directly under Japanese rule, like long-established colonies such as Korea and 
Taiwan, which were ruled by a governor-general. In others, “independent” puppet 
regimes were to emerge, as in Manchukuo; the situation was similar in the occupied 
regions of China, where the military ruled with the aid of Chinese collaborators. 
The Philippines and Burma were granted formal independence during the war. As 
a (dependent) junior partner, Thailand in turn served still another role. However, 
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this “plurality of imperial rule” does not reflect a well-thought-out master plan, but 
a mishmash of improvised measures and prolonged disputes about authority and 
direction that lasted until the last days of the war. 

‘The Japanese Empire never achieved stability or even prosperity, also due to rapid 
setbacks and the ongoing difficulty in implementing its lofty plans. For example, the 
goal to settle five million Japanese people in Northeast Asia through settler colo- 
nialism was nowhere near achieved.’ But the Japanese government had certainly 
expected difficulties to occur, assuming that establishing the nucleus of the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere alone would take around 20 years.”” The hegemony 
over Asia was to create the basis for victory in a decades-long final war against the 
Western democracies.’? The empire was to provide the necessary materials for 
this: raw materials and people. ‘The first part of the Japanese plan to create a great 
empire through a series of blitzkrieg victories had worked out. However, the second 
part—the long-term consolidation and mobilization of the empire—failed miser- 
ably. One main problem was that, given the evolving military setbacks, there was 
simply not enough time to bring the prosperity sphere’s economic and mobiliza- 
tion potential into play. In addition, Japanese atrocities meant that to most people 
living in the conquered regions, the phrase “co-prosperity sphere” seemed like pure 
mockery. 

As defeat became more and more evident in the last two years of the war, 
attempts at “cooperation” increased. The Greater East Asia Conference in Tokyo in 
November 1943 emphasized the independence of the individual participants (in- 
cluding Burma, the Philippines, and Thailand). The event also served as a stage for 
pan-Asian ideas and the image of Japan as East Asia’s liberator from Western colo- 
nial rule. Not everything was pure rhetoric, and the worse the war went for Japan 
and the more urgent the mobilization of the empire became, the more compromise 
and concessions were made. 

Yet, the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere brought destruction and death 
to its inhabitants. Massacres of the civilian population, draconian punishments, 
forced prostitution, and medical experiments on humans were just as much a part 
of Japan's brave new empire as famine: “Between 1941 and 1945 alone, war claimed 
around 24 million lives in Japanese-occupied Asia, perhaps 3 million Japanese, and 
3.5 million more in India through war-related famine.””4 

East Asia saw also the increasing use of forced labor, especially as the final mo- 
bilization approached.”° The exploitation of millions of people happened in dif- 
ferent ways, from deceptive recruitment to deportation, and from forced labor to 
enslavement. In some places they worked for the Japanese military, in others for 
private Japanese companies. Their numbers included Koreans working in Japan 
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(estimated at 750,000 to one million) and Koreans and Chinese performing var- 
ious kinds of forced labor on the Asian mainland (for Korea alone, estimates are 
around 4.5 million).’° Especially brutal and fatal were the working conditions of 
the so-called comfort women and the romusha, a word meaning “laborer,” but here 
denoting forced laborers (albeit mostly paid) in Japanese-occupied Indonesia. The 
latter were mobilized in Sumatra, eastern Indonesia, and especially Java, involving 
between 4 and 10 million workers in total.’” Many of them toiled in particularly 
tough conditions, a fate they shared with prisoners of war who were also put to 
work. This led to very high mortality rates. Indonesia alone saw around 4 million 
deaths as a result of the Japanese occupation.’* In the last two or three years of the 
war, similar things were happening all over the Japanese Empire. 

On the other end of the Eurasian continent, by 1942, Hitler’s Reich had become 
a wartime bubble of extraordinary size, stretching from France's Atlantic coast to 
Scandinavia and the Baltic states to the Caucasus. More than 200 million people 
in 17 nations were subjected to German occupation.”” However, the experience 
of German rule could differ significantly not only from one territory to another, 
but also from one social group to another. On the one hand, Nazi expansionism 
introduced radically new elements into the history of imperialism, particularly by 
fusing war with racial genocide to a hitherto unseen extent. This turned the Third 
Reich’s hegemony over large parts of Eastern Europe into a campaign of violence 
and, ultimately, led to a state-directed operation without historical precedent: the 
planned annihilation of significant parts of entire populations. On the other hand, 
Germany's New Order also included attempts at more conventional strategies of 
rule, including the collaboration with political and economic elites, the establish- 
ment of semi-independent puppet regimes, and the compulsory (but also volun- 
tary) use of labor forces from conquered populations and allied states. Nonetheless, 
the fact that the Nazi Empire was a multifaceted as well as a multiethnic polity 
cannot question its essential objective of racial and political reordering and the gen- 
ocidal “purification” of especially Eastern Europe as part of its ruthless pursuit of 
Lebensraum for the German “master race” in its supposed final struggle with in- 
ternal and external enemies. 

Crucially, while Hitler had since the 1920s dreamed of a Greater Germany 
through a “drive to the East,” the war itself had a catalytic impact and led to a radi- 
calization of aims and means that far exceeded any pre-war plans. First the series of 
Blitzkrieg victories in 1939-1941, and then the military turning points after the lost 
Battle for Britain and the disastrous attack against the USSR in June 1941, which 
brought the specter of defeat, unleashed the full destructiveness of the regime. 
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Apart from the skyrocketing populations of prisoners interred in the increasing 
number of concentration—and later extermination—camps, the Nazi regime's 
growing radicalization can also be traced in the “General Plan for the East.” This 
was a scientifically designed long-term program for resettlement and the pro- 
vision of food supplies for the German people approved in the summer of 1942. 
It envisaged population transfers and decimations on a colossal scale. It planned 
the death by starvation and disease of between 30 to 45 million Slavs through food 
confiscations.®° The resulting void was to be filled over the next generation by up 
to five million ethnic German colonists and settlers, supposed to push the Third 
Reich's ethnic boundaries up to 1,000 kilometers eastward. This Germanized land- 
mass, with is promise of economic autarky, was at the core of the Nazi’s imperial 
vision. In fact, at this point overseas territories were not envisaged anymore as areas 
of German settlement.*! 

The genocidal strategies of the Nazi Empire were, from the outset, part and 
parcel of its plan to radically alter the racial composition of Europe. Nazi extermi- 
natory policies in Eastern Europe were systematically planned and sanctioned by 
the highest echelons of the regime, so that individual officers had significant room 
for maneuver to conduct violent campaigns, even though no one was forced to do 
so. Nazi ideology linked the purification of the Germanic race directly with the ex- 
termination of Jews and Slavs. After 1941 ordinary German soldiers in the SS and 
the Wehrmacht alike identified themselves with the racial wars envisaged by their 
superiors and actively engaged in the murdering of Jews, Bolsheviks, and other sup- 
posed “Untermenschen” for the survival of their own race. 

By 1942, the Nazi New Order had radically redrawn Europe's political config- 
uration. Reflecting the level of contempt the German conquerors had for several 
of their subjugated peoples, they did not consider Poles, Czechs, and Yugoslavs as 
worthy of statehood, and subsequently erased their nations from the map. They also 
sought to entirely eliminate Poland’s elites. Ukraine was dismembered according 
to the occupiers’ needs. Croatia, by contrast, became a German puppet state, while 
Greece's territory was divided into occupation zones. Ruthless German plundering 
resulted in the deaths of up to 300,000 Greeks through famine. While the Baltic 
States had dreamed of independence, their hopes were equally crushed as they were 
joined with Belorussia to form the Reich Commissariat of the Eastern Lands. It was 
only due to the exigencies of war, and the resulting need for compromises on the 
German side, that some of the countries allied to Nazi Germany enjoyed a certain 
degree of autonomy after 1942-1943. 

Once the strategic Hitler-Stalin Nonaggression Pact from August 1939 had 
served its purpose, the German dictator was convinced that a war against his ally 
was vital since the rapid industrialization of the USSR posed a serious challenge to 
future German hegemony in Europe. Defeating “Jewish Bolshevism” had been a 
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core objective of the Nazi movement from its inception. As the Commissar Order 
and the Kriegsgerichtsbarkeitserlass (court martial ordinance) that prepared the 
Soviet invasion made clear, German troops would reject any restrictions from inter- 
national law, and their violent acts even against civilians would not be dealt with by 
German martial courts. Operation “Barbarossa” combined a lethal anti-Semitism, 
anti-Slavism, and anti-Marxism and completely blurred the boundaries between a 
military, civil, and racial war. While the campaign was aimed at eliminating the en- 
tire Soviet ruling strata and killing POWs in large numbers, a famine plan was also 
drawn up for decimating millions of non-combatants. 

Victory over Stalin would enable the regime to command the Soviet Union's vast 
resources, which were needed to defeat a United Kingdom that proved unwilling 
to abide by German continental hegemony—despite Hitler’s attempts to force 
Chamberlain, and then Churchill, into a separate peace. Defeating the USSR was 
also crucial to contain first the threat of an American intervention, and later to chal- 
lenge the United States directly from a position of strength. However, despite the 
brutality against civilians and the Red Army, as shown by the deaths of 3.3 million 
(57 percent of all) Soviet POWs by 1945,* Stalin was able to turn the tide. After 
huge initial losses, he mobilized his armies to ultimately stop and then push back 
German advances. 

The Nazi resettlement plans for the East ultimately failed. Nonetheless, by early 
1944, over 340,000 ethnic Germans had been transferred to the annexed regions. 
For ethnic cleansing, the regime had developed and used a unique system of terror 
and mass slaughter. On-the-spot executions, slave-like labor regimes, extermina- 
tion camps, and gas chambers ultimately killed around three million non-Jewish 
Poles, and over five million Jews deported from all parts of the empire; at the time of 
the Wannsee Conference in 1942, the full-scale destruction of the entire European 
(and potentially global) Jewry was already planned (“final solution”). The Holocaust 
was the most violent example of a large-scale state-controlled extermination cam- 
paign in history. On a smaller scale, the racial cleansing was also directed at ethnic 
Germans through the eugenic program, as Nazi doctors forcibly sterilized almost 
400,000 “hereditary inferior” Germans, and killed 200,000 mentally and physically 
handicapped Germans until the end of the war. Homosexuals, Sinti and Roma, and 
political opponents were likewise killed by the Nazis, in significant numbers. 

In the end, the Nazis’ ethnic genocides, brutal oppression of any potential resist- 
ance, and violent retaliation campaigns totally undermined whatever loyalties sub- 
ject peoples might otherwise have developed. The occupation forces thus missed 
the opportunity to exploit the widespread anti-Soviet hostilities of various Eastern 
European groups to stabilize the regime over time. 

Yet, the Nazi Empire did not always treat racial “others” systematically, ac- 
cording to prescribed rules, but time and again depending on specific contexts 
and exigencies. It thus tolerated, and even wished to ally with, other religions or 
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ethnicities. Indeed, at the peak of World War II, “as Hitler’s soldiers marched into 
Muslim-populated territories in the Balkans, North Africa, the Crimea and the 
Caucasus, and approached the Middle East and Central Asia, Berlin began to pro- 
mote Nazi Germany asa protector of Islam.’*? Not only were Muslims to be explic- 
itly exempted from ethnic cleansing in the east. Muslims across the entire Islamic 
world were also to be mobilized in a joint effort of the regime's central branches— 
including the SS, the Wehrmacht, Joseph Goebbels’s propaganda apparatus, and the 
Ministry for the Occupied Eastern Territories—to fight against Jews, the USSR, and 
the British Empire. Demonstrating the multiethnic composition of the Nazi Reich, 
Muslims were to be treated as allies. 

The variety of forms of rule within the Nazi Empire becomes even more ap- 
parent at the Western front. Unlike the regime's dissolution of entire nation-states 
in the east, and with the exceptions of the borderlands of Alsace and Lorraine, 
conquered states in western and northern Europe otherwise maintained their ter- 
ritorial integrity, and they were not envisaged as sites of German settlement. In ge- 
neral, the Wehrmacht also treated both captured soldiers and civilians according 
to the standards of international law. Nonetheless, western Jews and many political 
opponents were just as harshly persecuted and murdered as those in the east. Yet, 
no master plan existed for western and northern Europe; while policies could be the 
outcome of ad hoc decisions, there also existed significant competition and con- 
flict between different government branches within the Nazi Empire, exposing its 
“polycentric” character. 

The Nazi Party’s racial policies were closely intertwined with their vision ofa new 
economic order in Europe. While the latter failed to a large extent, its attempted 
realization nonetheless had extreme consequences for societies across the western, 
northern, and eastern parts of the German continental empire. For understanding 
the dynamics of Nazi imperialism, the efforts that other powers had undertaken 
since the 1920s to carve out continuous demographic, political, and economic blocs 
are significant. These included Mussolini's aspirations to establish a North African 
empire and to secure economic domination in the Middle and Far East, and es- 
pecially Japan’s expansion into mainland China and its concurrent advancement 
of the Co-Prosperity Sphere in East Asia. What linked the Third Reich with these 
synchronous imperial projects was that an extreme form of economic and polit- 
ical nationalism pushed for self-sufficiency and the will to overcome the regimes’ 
dependence on world markets, believed to make them vulnerable in the despised 
liberal world order. In this global reshaping of empire, the state generally assumed 
a much greater responsibility for and control over the economy, leading the state to 
own and manage important branches of industry itself. 

Insofar as the Nazis thought seriously about Europe, they did so primarily in 
selfish terms to orchestrate a regime of plunder and social oppression on a gigantic 
scale, proving themselves incapable of developing a lasting and mutually beneficial 
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economic order across the empire. Despite the deficient economic planning, the 
empire did ultimately contribute significantly to the regime’s war effort. Since the 
end of slavery in the nineteenth century, the Nazi “Auslander-Einsatz” between 
1939 and 1945 remains the largest case of the forced deployment of huge numbers 
of foreign workforces in history.*4 In the summer of 1944, 7.8 million foreign civil 
workers and POWs were registered as workers in the “Greater German Reich,” with 
the addition of over 500,000 prisoners of concentration camps, most of whom had 
been deported from abroad—almost 30 percent of the entire workforce employed 
in the German economy at the time.®° 

The Nazi Empire sustained the German war effort in other important ways, as 
the Nazis let other people starve to feed the Germans. This inhumane logic re- 
flected Hitler’s zero-sum-game approach to economics more generally, which saw 
no mutual benefit in free trade and reduced the value of territories according to 
their capacity to provide the German Volk with foodstuffs and valuable resources. 
The Nazis’ 1939 war nutrition plan had anticipated steep drops in food supplies, 
which were then to be countered by the exploitation of conquered states—in the be- 
lief that Nazi Germany’s inner political stability depended on maintaining certain 
living standards. The regime’s initial plans for a continental Grossraumwirtschaft (a 
large-scale German-dominated economic sphere) wanted to partition Europe into 
a predominantly agrarian, peasant east, and an industrially booming central and 
northwestern wing. Russia was supposed to be deindustrialized and turned back 
into western Europe's corn chamber. The colossal failure of this plan meant that 
in the end, western European countries had to compensate for the lack of eastern 
provisions. One solution to Nazi Germany’s lack of resources and foreign exchanges 
was the ruthless plundering of defeated states, as exorbitant taxes were imposed on 
them. This system became central to financing the Nazi wars. 

After the crushing defeats of the second half of 1942 (El Alamein, Midway, and 
Stalingrad), exchange and cooperation between the imperial Axis did become 
increasingly difficult and rare. Eventually, the Axis manifested itself only in the 
utopias and dreams of an ultimate victory that was receding further and further 
from the realm of possibility. During the conflict’s two final years, the German 
media reported only sporadically on the fighting in the Far East. However, when 
reports did appear, they often emphasized that the Japanese Empire had at its dis- 
posal “the largest natural resources existing anywhere in the world” and that it 
therefore “would never be able to be defeated.”®° 

However, paradoxical developments were not to be overlooked. The pervasive 
wartime scarcity and lack of goods and work rendered sustainable politics virtu- 
ally impossible. Furthermore, in reality and against all propaganda, exploitation, 
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enslavement, forced labor, and violence reached unprecedented levels in the last 
years of the war—in both empires. 

In the end, the imperial Axis enjoyed only a brief moment, and its end came 
quickly. Looking back, many people have argued that in the longer term, the “non- 
have-nations” would never have been capable of winning against the economic su- 
periority of the Allies after the United States entered the war and the Germans failed 
to conquer the USSR. Yet, the Axis powers were economic superpowers in 1942, 
and the aggressors had the advantage until at least mid-1942. So why could the im- 
perial Axis not use the advantages it had while they were available to it? One central 
geostrategic problem was that the two empires never succeeded in joining territo- 
ries; not for lack of trying, even if their attempts were poorly coordinated. A link via 
the Russian or Indian region seemed within reach on multiple occasions in 1942. At 
the same time, the ever greater territorial expansion of both imperial blocs became 
a weakness; the imperial expansion and ultimately overexpansion became their 
Achilles’ heel, in either case making the nightmare scenario of a war on multiple 
fronts inescapable. The defeats of the second half of 1942 turned the lofty talk of a 
Eurasian bloc into the stuff of dreams. 

In the end, the fates of the two empires diverged strongly. While Hitler's em- 
pire was conquered and crumbled, the territory of the Japanese Empire was still 
largely intact when the atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. 
Although a series of islands and parts of the Philippines had been lost, the army’s of- 
fensive efforts on the Asiatic mainland in the previous year meant that the so-called 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere had achieved its maximum geographic ex- 
pansion at the point of its collapse. Yet, by this time, the Allied powers had already 
achieved total control over the seas and airspace. This seemingly sudden collapse 
of the empire required millions to be repatriated. In the fall of 1945, seven million 
Japanese alone remained stranded in the former empire. 


VII. Conclusion 


Viewed from 1942, the highpoint of the Axis’ imperial expansion, it is obvious that 
the imperial projects of Germany and Japan turned out to be radically new and 
different. Europe had never seen an empire like Hitler’s. The same can be said of 
East Asia and the so-called Co-Prosperity Sphere. As we have shown, there is an 
important point to add concerning the division of labor between the Axis powers. 
If we also consider Mussolini’s Italy, fascist imperialism reveals manifold and com- 
plex relationships between the three countries. Imperial conflicts and crises played 
a significant role in each phase of their ever-closer links. First, in 1931-1932, Japan's 
expansion into Chinese Manchuria revealed the Axis powers’ common interest in 
fascism, and led to the recognition of their joint geopolitical aims. In 1935-1936, 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, which it occupied until 1941, paved the way for a po- 
litical alignment that served as the imperial background for the conclusion of the 
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following Anti-Comintern Pacts. In 1940-1941, the swift creation of the brutal 
Nazi Empire in Europe paved the way for the military alliance. In a world marked 
by competing imperial enterprises, the Axis thus came together within an imperial 
nexus and, as a global geopolitical project itself, decisively influenced the imperial 
nature of the Second World War. 
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4? 
Decolonization and Neocolonialism 


Stuart Ward 


The concept of “empire” has long proven notoriously difficult to pin down, partly 
due to a steady accumulation of ideological baggage over time, but also because of 
the improbable range of historical phenomena—temporal, material, political, cul- 
tural, economic—that are encompassed within its rhetorical sway.' The ambitious 
range of scholarship in this collection offers vivid testimony to the ubiquity and 
diversity of polities and cultures readily labeled “imperial” John Darwin's monu- 
mental study of the global sweep of imperial power since the late Middle Ages lays 
particular stress on empire as the “default position” throughout most of world his- 
tory, cautioning against the temptation to view empires as somehow “unwelcome 
intrusions in a non-imperial world.”” In a similar vein, the tendency to treat “im- 
perial history” as synonymous with the 500-year span of specifically European 
overseas expansion and colonization has been eroded by the new perspectives of 
global history. These insights have thrown open the interpretative possibilities for 
the history of empires, fueling a wholesale boom within the field. But it has also 
compounded the problem of discerning any conceptual or interpretative common 
ground that might underpin “the imperial” as a discrete object of enquiry. 

If “empire” has become a convenient blanket term that conceals wide divergences 
of historical experience spanning the millennia, one might have thought the 
same would apply for its polar opposite, “decolonization.” Yet here we encounter 
a surprising degree of semantic specificity in its scholarly usage and a far narrower 
frame of reference. One never hears of the “decolonization” of the Mongol, Ming, 
or Mughal empires, even though other related terms like “decline,” “collapse,” and 
“fall” remain ready to hand. This is not simply a matter of their antiquity. More con- 
temporary episodes, like the winding up of the Ottoman or Japanese empires in the 
twentieth century, have never gone by the name of decolonization. Although the 
tendency in recent scholarship has been to ‘increase its geographical and temporal 
span, there is nevertheless something that intrinsically links decolonization to the 
denouement of Europe’s maritime empires in the twentieth century.’ 
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Nor can decolonization be said to resonate uniformly in European experience. It 
translates freely between English, French, and Portuguese, but rests uneasily with 
our understanding of the end of the German Empire in 1919 or the Soviet in 1989. It 
is routinely used to describe the end of the Dutch Empire (dekolonisatie) but not the 
Danish (afkolonisering). In Italian, decolonizzazione captures the dramatic denoue- 
ment of Mussolini’s African empire, but not the slow dissolution of the Venetian or the 
Roman. Even within British experience, its reach is curtailed by geographic, ethnic, 
and chronological boundaries. Thus Africa, the Caribbean, and Southeast Asia offer 
prime locations for historical narratives of decolonization, but less so Australasia, 
Canada, or the United States. Even the (apparently) archetypal case of India is by 
no means straightforward. “Decolonization” was never used by contemporaries—on 
either side of the independence struggle—to describe the events of 1947, and has 
only been applied retrospectively. Little wonder, then, that the major protagonists in 
the ongoing Falklands dispute remain at loggerheads over whether the Islands rep- 
resent a problem of “self-determination” (the British emphasis) or “decolonization” 
(as Argentina would have it).° Decolonization is charged with a set of assumptions 
and meanings derived from a peculiarly Western European, predominantly mari- 
time colonizing context that invests it with a special potency and political resonance. 

Virtually all would agree that the term embraces a wider realm of historical ex- 
perience than the constitutional transfer of power to newly independent nations. It 
is nearly three decades since Louis and Robinson critiqued the stereotypical nar- 
rative, in which “an imperial state caved in at the centre like Gibbon’s Rome, with 
infirmity in the metropole and insurgency in the provinces.” But precisely where to 
locate decolonization historically and how far we might stretch its compass remain 
problematic for several reasons. First, the term is laden with a set of assumptions 
and expectations that directly shape our view of the post-independence era. Or, as 
Frederick Cooper surmises, the problem “is that we know the end of the story:”” 
The mere invocation of “decolonization” can skew our reading of complex social 
and political processes, reducing entire chunks of the globe to a uniform state of 
“postcoloniality:’ Second, its conceptual utility invariably rests on an often crude and 
misleading estimate of the magnitude of the changes it engendered. And third, its 
explanatory power has frequently been hampered by the sense of historical inevita- 
bility that was implicit in its early usage. Thus it carries the risk of explaining away the 
very transformations it encompasses. There remains a degree of ambiguity between 
decolonization as a historical moment, describing a global process of material, ide- 
ological, and constitutional change (on the one hand), and decolonization as a his- 
torical artifact—a rhetorical tool that was instrumental in effecting those outcomes. 

This chapter attempts to untangle these threads by examining the conventional 
30-year time span of decolonization (circa 1938-1968) and its neocolonial afterlife 
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through the interplay of events, agencies, and the ideas that emerged to make sense 
of them. It takes its point of departure in the intellectual rumblings of the interwar 
years, the formation of anti-colonial pressure groups in the capitals of Europe, and 
the corresponding campaigns of civil disobedience and violent upheaval the world 
over that emerged in the 1930s. The Second World War amplified these tendencies 
and brought new ideological pressures and political aspirations to bear that fun- 
damentally transformed the imperial landscape, not only among colonized peo- 
ples but also their metropolitan counterparts. Into the postwar era, despite official 
pronouncements and widespread public expectation that the maritime empires of 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain would be maintained 
and redirected toward the goal of “development,” the political demands of anti- 
colonial nationalists only served to widen the ironic gap between altruistic claims 
and the repressive measures needed to uphold them. European populations became 
increasingly unwilling to countenance high levels of public expenditure on coun- 
terinsurgency campaigns, especially in intractable settings that seemed incapable of 
non-violent resolution.’ The Suez crisis of 1956 not only embroiled the British and 
the French in an embarrassing and costly defeat, but also raised awareness about the 
material and political limits of their imperial reach. By the end of the 1950s, France 
was looking increasingly vulnerable in Algeria, while African peoples throughout the 
continent were rapidly achieving independence. It was only during this final, rapid 
phase of imperial retreat that the term “decolonization” found a permanent foothold 
in the political lexicon to describe a process whose full implications were only begin- 
ning to take shape. Significantly, no sooner had the term become common currency 
than its political antonym, “neocolonialism,’ was promptly pressed into service. 

Europe's maritime empires unraveled at the intersection of the major upheavals 
of the twentieth century: the defeat of Nazism and imperial Japan, postwar recon- 
struction, the onset of the Cold War, the accelerating pace of globalization and the 
political and economic integration of Western Europe. Disaggregating cause and 
effect is exceedingly complex, as each overlapped significantly with the transfer of 
power to scores of newly independent states across the globe. The conceptual his- 
tory of decolonization and neocolonialism is particularly instructive, because the 
terms themselves became deeply implicated in the legitimacy claims of the major 
parties involved in rolling back Europe’s imperial aspirations. As such, we can begin 
by asking how the language of decolonization first evolved, and to what ends? 


Conceptual Origins 
The earliest use of “decolonization” dates back to the early nineteenth-century 
upheavals in Latin America, where it appeared in the polemical writings of José 


Faustino Sanchez Carrion, a provincial intellectual from the Andean highlands. To 
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talk of Peruvian independence, he averred, was not merely to assert the material 
separation from the metropole, but to affect a more thoroughgoing transformation 
that would allow Peruvians to ‘increase population a hundredfold, decolonize cus- 
toms, and maximize enlightenment’ - all for the higher purpose of ‘shedding the 
humiliating colonial costume.’ Sanchez Carrién’s thinking was geared towards a 
self-conscious release from the mental - as much as political - constraints imposed 
by a demeaning colonial status. The term also appeared sporadically in French on 
the eve of the conquest of Algeria in the 1830s, and made a brief appearance in 
English in the 1850s with the steady rollback of the Spanish-Mexican Empire in the 
American West. Subsequently, however, it fell into disuse.'° 

It was not until the interwar years that it was taken up again in a 1927 lecture in The 
Hague by Belgian professor Henri Rolin, predicting a future when “the period of col- 
onization would be followed by that of decolonization”! The aftermath of the Great 
War had generated widespread debate and reflection on the portents of Europe's im- 
minent decline—raising hopes and fueling anxieties in equal measure.!? Even before 
the war, anti-colonial reformers like Aurobindo Ghose had predicted that “vaunting, 
aggressive, dominant Europe” awaited “annihilation” while in 1919 Liang Qichao 
meditated on the flawed omnipotence of Western science.!3 Into the 1930s, an in- 
tellectual ferment among African and West Indian anti-colonial groups such as the 
League of Coloured Peoples and the International African Service Bureau produced 
books and journals agitating for the dismantling of Europes colonial empires.'* 
George Padmore’s How Britain Rules Africa (1936) achieved particular prominence 
as a challenge to the colonial status quo: “Today the coloured races do not intend to 
allow the white imperialist nations to trample over them as in the past.”!° 

It was the German émigré scholar and broadcaster Moritz J. Bonn who provided 
the first sustained impetus for the idea of “decolonization” in works spanning more 
than a decade. He first aired his notion of a Zeitalter der Gegenkolonisation in 1926, 
arguing that the effects of the war, the Versailles settlement, and a new political and 
cultural assertiveness among colonized peoples had brought “the era of welding 
large areas into empires” to an end.!° But his precise meaning and purpose were 
starkly at odds with the enlightenment vision of colonial emancipation espoused by 
Sanchez Carrion a hundred years earlier. Bonn’s perspective was that of a dispirited 
European intellectual in search of renewed purpose in the wake of wartime defeat, 
asserting that Germany had a “privileged position” in the world (by virtue of having 
been divested of its colonies) as the “natural leader” in the historical transition 
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beyond the age of empire.'” Following his flight from the Nazis to Britain in April 
1933, he began translating his term into English variously as an “age of counter- 
colonization” or “decolonization? !* From his new base at the London School of 
Economics, he elaborated on his theme in a series of articles that culminated in 
his 1938 book, The Crumbling of Empire, where he roundly proclaimed: “A decol- 
onization movement is sweeping over the continents. An age of empire-breaking 
is following an age of empire-making.”’® The concept was taken up by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in a major 1937 study of The Colonial Problem, 
which drew directly on Bonn’s insights to describe a “continuous tendency towards 
decolonization” with its origins in the self-governing Dominions in the nineteenth 
century.”° Yet this belied the sheer novelty of the word itself—decried in a review by 
The Observer as a “needless disfigurement of the English language." 

That “decolonization” should have come to English via German (and not French, 
as is normally supposed) is less surprising than it first seems. As the first of the 
European maritime colonial powers to be disinherited—suddenly and absolutely— 
in 1919, here was a perspective that could more readily register the historical fact 
of decolonization, rather than its mere future projection.”” Yet there were also 
mounting pressures for reform in the other major maritime empires throughout the 
1930s. In December 1929, the Indian National Congress, led by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
hoisted the tricolor flag of India over Lahore and issued a formal “Declaration of 
Independence.” This ushered in the first major civil disobedience campaign of the 
decade, symbolized by M. K. Gandhi's celebrated “salt march” of 1930. While these 
activities exacted no immediate political concessions, they drew worldwide atten- 
tion to nationalist demands and played a key role in transforming Congress from 
an elitist organization to a mass movement. That same year, Vietnamese soldiers in 
the French colonial army combined with members of the anti-colonial Vietnamese 
Nationalist Party in an attempt to overthrow the French garrison at Yén Bay. The 
uprising failed to spark any wider popular revolt and was effectively repressed, 
but it served to alert French authorities to the need to reform their military, in- 
telligence, and administrative practices.’? More significant was the Arab revolt in 
British Mandated Palestine, which erupted in 1936 when Izz ad-Din al Qassam, the 
leader of the militant anti-colonial “Black Hand” movement, was killed by British 
forces. There ensued three years of strikes, instability, and violent unrest, resulting 
in thousands of deaths and brutal reprisals on the part of the British that would 
presage the dilemmas of postwar colonial administrations.”* 
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These pressures would prove increasingly difficult to resist with the onset of the 
Second World War. The Fall of France in June 1940 effectively cut off the French 
Empire from the metropolitan nexus of colonial administration, handing over re- 
sponsibility to the vulnerable Vichy regime. It also demanded a major reassessment 
of British naval capabilities, with new commitments in the Mediterranean making 
it increasingly difficult to guarantee the defense of imperial holdings in the Far East 
and Australasia. The sudden and rapid Japanese advance through East and Southeast 
Asia in 1942, displacing British, Dutch, Portuguese, and (by 1945) French colonial 
rule throughout the region, was a major harbinger of the limited shelf life of the old 
colonial order. In India, it sparked a frantic round of negotiations led by War Cabinet 
Minister Stafford Cripps, who sought the cooperation of the Indian National 
Congress in the face of the Japanese threat at the Burmese frontier. His promise of 
political independence after the war failed to meet nationalist demands on key is- 
sues, and the negotiations broke down. Congress promptly launched the “Quit India” 
movement, and its leaders were rounded up and imprisoned for the remainder of the 
war. Nonetheless, the mere fact that the subject of independence had been broached 
during the Cripps mission would have profound symbolic importance after 1945. 

‘The emerging military preponderance of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
each of whom championed (outwardly) anti-colonial political philosophies, further 
signaled the limits of Europe’s imperial reach into the postwar world. Even before US 
entry into the war, the principle of “self-determination” was inscribed into the Atlantic 
Charter of August 1941 as a means of persuading Britain to relinquish its colonial em- 
pire as the price of American material support. This was underlined the following year 
by the editors of Life magazine in an open letter to the people of England: “one thing 
we are sure we are not fighting for is to hold the British empire together”’° American 
pressure aside, the very terms of the wartime ideological struggle against Nazism dras- 
tically curbed the moral reach and rationale of colonialism. At the same time, the dev- 
astation and indebtedness engendered by the war put a brake on popular enthusiasm to 
channel scarce resources into the retention of overseas possessions, particularly against 
the will of subject peoples. In Darwin's view, the war effectively undermined the global 
preconditions in which a “British world-system” had remained viable for more than a 
century.”° Indeed, the damage was effectively done by early 1942. The strategic defeats 
of Dunkirk and Singapore brought multiple long-term repercussions, undermining 
the confidence and loyalty of the “Dominions,” precipitating the transfer of power 
in India, and leaving Britain with debilitating war debts that drastically curtailed the 
scope for imperial deployments in the postwar world.”” 

Yet the more immediate effects of the war were to be felt elsewhere. On 8 May 
1945, as crowds gathered in Paris to celebrate the unconditional surrender of Nazi 
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Germany, an Algerian nationalist was shot dead during a victory parade in the 
town of Sétif, triggering an insurrection that resulted in widespread bloodshed.”® 
Similar reverberations were felt after the Japanese surrender a few months later 
on 15 August. Within two days (and with the tacit approval of the vanquished 
Japanese administration), Indonesia's Declaration of Independence was cere- 
moniously broadcast from Sukarnos home in Jakarta, marking the beginning 
of a protracted armed struggle with Dutch forces fighting to regain control over 
their lost colony.?? Meanwhile in Indochina, the Viet Minh launched the ‘August 
Revolution’ against the return of French colonial rule and by September 1945 
their leader, Ho Chi Minh, had proclaimed the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
marking the beginning of the descent into the Indochina War. The following year 
in the Philippines, the United States chose the 4th of July as the symbolic date for 
Independence, nearly fifty years after the original “Declaration of Independence” 
by Filipino nationalists in June 1898. The accelerated progress of India towards 
Independence on 15 August 1947 (the second anniversary of the defeat of Japan) 
can thus be seen in retrospect as the British Government's belated application of an 
inescapable post-war logic. 

Yet on the whole, these developments did not strike contemporaries as the 
ingredients of a singular, aggregated “decolonization” movement. Although 
appearing sporadically in political discourse in the 1940s, Moritz Bonn’s con- 
cept failed to attain the intellectual traction to lend new shape and meaning to the 
pressures brewing in the colonial world. It was widely assumed during the course of 
the war that Europe's Far Eastern colonies would be restored following the Japanese 
defeat—expectations that would result in protracted military operations in the Dutch 
East Indies, French Indochina and the Malayan peninsula. The anti-colonial rhet- 
oric of the two major Cold War protagonists did not—again, initially—translate into 
concrete political or material measures that would restrain the imperial aspirations 
of postwar European governments. By the end of the War, American anti-colonial 
zeal had given way to a more cautious assessment of the value of Europe's colonial 
empires as a check on Soviet designs. Secretary of State George C. Marshall made the 
position clear in February 1947: “It should be obvious that we are not interested in 
seeing colonial empire administration supplanted by ... [the] Kremlin.*° 

Nevertheless, both British and French colonial administrators recognized the 
need to place their colonial empires on a more legitimate postwar footing, adopting 
a new rhetorical and policy orientation toward the notion of “development.” This 
had elements of both altruism and self-interest. From the perspective of postwar 
indebtedness, stimulating the production of colonial commodities (particu- 
larly those that could earn scarce dollars) offered a vital means of reviving ailing 
European economies.*! These objectives fit snugly with new legislative measures to 
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increase the welfare and standard of living of colonial peoples, partly as a means of 
meeting the demands of colonial trade unionists and nationalists, but also to meet 
international criticism of colonialism. In the civic realm, it meant bestowing the 
“qualities” (if not the full substance) of citizenship on colonial subjects, as explic- 
itly mandated in the 1946 French Constitution, and implicitly granted in the 1948 
British Nationality Act (which also included an implicit right of abode in the UK 
for all British subjects).*” However ambivalent and imperfect, these liberal meas- 
ures were increasingly presented as the fulfillment of the aims and intentions of 
generations of colonial administrators. This was most clearly in evidence in the pro- 
motion of the idea of India as a “Tropical Dominion,’ and the lengths the Attlee 
Government was prepared to go to retain India in the Commonwealth (despite the 
adoption of a Republican constitution).** Far from representing some “grand de- 
sign,” the decolonization measures of the late 1940s amounted to “the continuation 
of empire by other means.”**4 

This was attended by a thorough overhaul of imperial nomenclature. According 
to the received wisdom of the day, Britain was not losing an empire but building a 
Commonwealth—a moment signaled in 1949 when the “British Commonwealth” 
was redubbed the “Commonwealth of Nations” (as a concession to India to re- 
main in the club, despite trenchant opposition from Australia and New Zealand).*° 
Meanwhile, the French Empire was renamed the “French Union,’ and the colonies 
became territoires doutre-mer. In both cases, the aim was to maintain and develop 
the political influence and economic returns of overseas imperial holdings, if nec- 
essary under a new name—not least because the old names were rapidly losing 
their gloss. In 1948, Canada’s Vincent Massey decried the “American tendency 
to endow the words ‘colony’ and ‘empire’ with a connotation they have long since 
lost”; namely, the wholly negative connotations of oppression and exploitation.*° 
His views were echoed in more prosaic terms by Winston Churchill on the cam- 
paign trail during the 1950 general election. “We mustn't use the word ‘empire; ” 
he chided his audience, “it’s naughty.” Over the next decade, “Commonwealth” 
would quietly supplant “empire” and “imperial” in the names of countless organiza- 
tions and occasions, ranging from the Royal Empire Society to “Empire Day.” 


Momentum Gathers: The 1950s 


It was into the 1950s, while these subtle lexical shifts were in progress, that the idea 
of “decolonization” re-emerged (initially in French) as part of a wider re-evaluation 
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of Europe’s overseas fortunes in the wake of Indonesian independence in 1949, and 
France's deteriorating hold on Indochina. The initial impetus came from the emi- 
nent scholar of Africa (and former colonial administrator) Henri Labouret, in his 
1952 study, Colonisation, Colonialisme, Décolonisation, the first book in any lan- 
guage to include the term in its title. Like Moritz Bonn, Labouret placed his subject 
in the context of the “phases of history’—the fifth and final being that of “trium- 
phant Liberalism” which aspired toward the independence of colonized peoples. 
“One may call this,’ he pronounced, “the phase of Decolonisation:?’** The term made 
its first appearance in Le Monde as late as 1955, in quotation marks to signal its rel- 
ative novelty.°? As one contemporary observer noted, French debates about the fate 
of the colonies in the 1950s tended to stop short of envisaging any complete colonial 
liquidation, reserving the more tangible expression “transfer of power” (transfert de 


pouvoir) for British contexts (with South Asia specifically in mind).*” 


Conversely, 
the British press used the term to refer to anyone but themselves—the French, 
Italians, Dutch—again, invariably in quotation marks." 

While these semantic nuances were unfolding, the material realities of decoloni- 
zation were beginning to bite. From early 1953, the Mau Mau insurgency in Kenya 
launched a wave of violent attacks on settler homesteads, prompting a British coun- 
terinsurgency campaign of increasingly repressive dimensions.’ The following 
year, French forces suffered a major defeat at the hands of the Viet Minh at the 
siege of Dien Bien Phu, which toppled the French government of Joseph Laniel and 
brought a new administration more amenable to colonial nationalist aspirations, 
led by Pierre Mendés-France. An independence settlement was negotiated in 
Geneva in July 1954, overwhelmingly supported by the French National Assembly 
and a population that had grown weary of the material and human cost of the war. 
The following year, Mendés-France proceeded to enter into negotiations with na- 
tionalist leaders in Tunisia and Morocco, culminating in independence for both 
countries in 1956. Algeria posed a more acute problem, due to the presence of more 
than a million French settlers and a commonly held conviction that the territory 
formed an integral part of metropolitan France (due to the designation of the three 
occupied territories as French départements in the 1848 Constitution). Thus, with 
the outbreak of violent insurrection by the Algerian Front de Libération Nationale 
(FLN) in 1954 (and notwithstanding the fate of French Indochina), Mendés- 
France could confidently assert: “Between Algeria and the metropole, seccession 
is unthinkable.’ It was significantly the French minister for the interior, Francois 
Mitterand, who assumed political responsibility for the Algerian uprising, and who 
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framed the issue in the starkest terms to the Assemblée Nationale in 1954: “Algeria is 
France: And who among you would hesitate to use any means to preserve France?”4 

Meanwhile the epicenter of colonial conflict was shifting to the eastern 
Mediterranean. The Suez crisis is often seen as a watershed of imperial power; the 
moment that signaled a rapid deterioration in British and French self-confidence 
in their dealings with the colonial and postcolonial world. In July 1956, after sev- 
eral years of nervous jockeying over Britain’s future position in the Canal Zone, 
President Nasser of Egypt made the bold move of nationalizing the Anglo-British 
Suez Canal Company, in fulfillment of a desire to rid the Canal of the last taint of 
colonial influence. It left the British government of Anthony Eden exposed to rid- 
icule, and threatened Britain's strategic and economic position in the wider world, 
cutting off access to the sea lanes of India and the Far East and placing the supply 
of Middle Eastern oil at risk. For France, it aggravated bitter tensions with Nasser 
over his suspected involvement in stirring armed rebellion in Algeria, Morocco, 
and Tunisia. Thus, both governments had reason to want to eject the Egyptian mil- 
itary regime by force. But when the United States government made clear its op- 
position to any military solution, the inherent weakness of the British and French 
position was exposed. To launch an unprovoked military strike would have invited 
accusations of wanton imperial arrogance, but to do nothing was regarded as a sign 
of vulnerability that would only bring encouragement to colonial nationalists else- 
where in the world. The solution eventually chosen was the infamously foolhardy 
“collusion” with Israel in November 1956, whereby Britain and France agreed to in- 
tervene in a crisis orchestrated by an unprovoked Israeli attack on the Canal Zone.*° 

The failure to secure US backing proved to be the unmaking of the entire venture, 
leaving Britain and France embarrassingly isolated in the UN General Assembly 
(which voted 64 delegates to 5 in favor of a US ceasefire resolution) and prompting a 
precipitous run on the pound sterling. It was this latter threat that forced the British 
to agree to ceasefire terms and an ignominious withdrawal, leaving the French high 
and dry with no choice but to follow suit. Eden’s health quickly collapsed and he 
was forced to leave office, further aggravating perceptions of a major calamity. Eden 
himself had once described the Canal as “the swing-door of the British Empire,” 
and it is therefore not hard to discern why the Suez crisis has become routinely 
regarded as a last-ditch effort to preserve the imperial mantle.*° 

Yet the precise link between Suez and the subsequent pace of decolonization 
is sometimes overstated. The claim that it punctured imperial pretensions vir- 
tually overnight tends to assume a uniformly critical reaction from British and 
French public opinion. Yet newspaper evidence suggests that the response was far 
more fragmented, and that it took considerable time—perhaps decades—for the 
“lessons” of Suez to sink in.4” G. C. Peden goes so far as to suggest that Suez was 
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no more than “an eddy in the fast-flowing stream of history,” arguing that very few 
policy reversals can be traced directly to Suez and citing Eden’s own verdict that 
the crisis had “not so much changed our fortunes as revealed realities.’4° This in 
itself, of course, could influence expectations and perceptions. The vulnerability 
of sterling to Britain’s imperial overstretch had been long suspected, but never so 
starkly demonstrated as in November 1956. Thus it is hard to demur from Cain and 
Hopkins, for whom Suez was decisive in highlighting “the contradiction between 
upholding sterling and funding the military operations needed at times to defend 
Britain’s world role’? These tensions were borne out over a longer timeline, how- 
ever, according to later developments that remained largely unforeseen in 1956. The 
impact in Britain was in any case more clearly discernible than in France (a fact that 
is often overlooked), where Dien Bien Phu and the Battle of Algiers would come to 
occupy a far more prominent place in postcolonial public memory.°° 


Africa’s ‘Wind of Change’ 


It was events elsewhere in Africa that would ultimately spell out the obsolescence 
of Europe’s colonial empires. The first reports of French military atrocities against 
FLN suspects in Algeria began to appear in the French press in 1956 and would 
continue with increasing regularity into the late 1950s, with progressively cor- 
rosive effects on popular support for the conflict.*! Two episodes in March 1959 
raised similar questions in Britain about the extreme measures employed to cling 
on to colonial possessions. The Nyasaland “emergency,” sparked by British fears 
of a nationalist “murder plot,’ resulted in dozens of African deaths and the charge 
that Britain was running a “police state” And the “Hola massacre” of 11 political 
detainees (and serious injury to scores of others) at a Kenyan “rehabilitation” camp 
raised a minor uproar in Parliament. But it was the following year that marked the 
watershed in terms of the diminishing moral economy of empire. On March 21, 
1960, the Sharpeville massacre of 62 Africans brought worldwide condemnation 
of the South African Apartheid regime.*” Several months later the decolonization 
of the Belgian Congo degenerated into political turmoil and civil disorder that 
would endure for years. In September, the “Monckton Commission” appointed by 
Macmillan in the wake of the Nyasaland emergency to advise on the future of the 
Central African Federation submitted a report which opened the way for its disso- 
lution. The following month, South Africans voted narrowly in a (whites only) ref- 
erendum to become a Republic, and Nigeria gained its independence from Britain. 
By the end of the year, some 16 states had secured independence in Africa (14 of 
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them Francophone),”? while disaffected French settlers were conspiring to form the 
Organisation de larmée secrete (OAS) as a means of resisting, at any cost, the pros- 
pect of independence for Algeria. 

It was in the context of these unfolding crises throughout Africa, more than two 
decades after the first iterations of the term in the 1930s, that “decolonization” emerged 
into mainstream public discourse. As Todd Shepard compellingly argues: “In the last 
years of the Algerian War, French discussions transformed this descriptive term into a 
historical category, an all but inevitable stage in the tide of History.”** It was a transfor- 
mation necessitated by the years of ideological effort and legislative energy that had 
been invested in refuting the idea that Algeria might be disaggregated from metropol- 
itan France. The need for a new conceptual foundation became increasingly acute as 
the material and human cost of the war assumed unwinnable dimensions. General de 
Gaulle recognized this within a year of his return to the presidency, in his famous pro- 
nouncement of May 1959: “The Algeria of old is dead. If we fail to understand this, we 
will die with her.”° It was precisely this imperative—to understand—to find a way of 
rendering Algerian independence “thinkable,” that ushered “decolonization” into the 
rhetorical spotlight. As late as December 1960, Prime Minister Michel Debré could 
decry the “simplistic and erroneous” tendency to “speak of Algeria as if it were about 
carrying out a program of decolonization.’** But his very framing of the problem 
clearly suggested that a major semantic shift was underway. 

The belated embrace of the language and logic of decolonization served to dis- 
place the burden of national failure onto deeper processes in world history. The term 
pointed to a deeper, structural pattern of historical causation that allowed the French 
people “to avoid explaining why they now overwhelmingly accepted Algerian inde- 
pendence.”*” The central tenet of decolonization was its inevitability: an unstoppable 
dynamic deeply anchored in human history, for which no individual or political orga- 
nization could be held accountable. This is borne out by the maelstrom of metaphors 
that invariably accompanied its every invocation—a “tide,” a “current,” a “wave,” an 
“unavoidable and planetary evolution.”®® Such was the potency of this imagery that 
Frantz Fanon—taking umbrage at the denial of indigenous agency—was moved to 
pen a wholesale rebuttal. “It is rigorously false” he intoned in The Wretched of the 
Earth (1961), “that this decolonization is the fruit of an objective dialectic which more 
or less rapidly assumed the appearance of an absolutely inevitable mechanism.” 

These sweeping invocations of decolonization as a force of nature were directly 
echoed in British experience, in perhaps the most famous of all metaphors for 
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African decolonization: Harold Macmillan’s “Wind of Change” speech in Cape 
Town in February 1960. In words unmistakably reminiscent of Moritz Bonn, he 
declared: “The wind of change is blowing through this continent, and whether we 
like it or not, this growth of national consciousness is a political fact.” Macmillan 
himself seems rarely (if ever) to have used “decolonization” in his political (or pri- 
vate) vocabulary, but his choice of words in Cape Town was geared to the same 
purpose as his French counterparts: to find a suitable phrase that would displace the 
stigma of colonial retreat onto the laws of history, thereby diffusing any suggestion 
of ethnic betrayal of white settler communities in Africa.® He frequently compared 
the brewing tensions between African nationalism and British settlers in Kenya 
and Rhodesia to the protracted struggle in Algeria, freely venting his anxiety that 
Britain might be drawn into a similar quagmire. His counterparts in British settler 
societies, by contrast, were at a loss to comprehend what seemed, to them, a failure 
of British resolve. From their perspective, the “Wind of Change” became a symbol, 
not of irresistible subterranean historical forces, but of cynical British duplicity and 
deceit. Here, the metaphor was twisted to summon the destructive force of a hurri- 
cane, discrediting a British government prepared to “run before the tempest?”*! 
Macmillan identified a ‘growth of national consciousness’ in Africa as the heart of 
the matter, spurred on by the very ‘processes which gave birth to the nation states of 
Europe’—indeed testimony to ‘the achievements of western civilisation’. This was clearly 
self-serving, but it also overlooked the more profound contemporary shifts in the global 
order that were reshaping the rules of colonial engagement. Far from merely furnishing 
the latest instalment of an age-old clash of rival nationalisms, the Wind of Change 
signalled the advent of newly conceptualized moral worlds couched in the language of 
universal rights and the primacy of human dignity.” Both the supporters and detractors 
of Macmillan’s speech would feel the rapidly unfolding consequences of the impulses and 
aspirations he had given voice to. Even Macmillan himself was taken aback, protesting 
a few months later: “I spoke of the wind of change. . . . But that’s not the same thing as a 
howling tempest which will blow away the whole of the new developing civilization” 
Moreover, there is every indication that colonial nationalists were capable of 
co-opting the term for their own purposes. Frantz Fanon was one of the first to 
intuit the untapped potential of “decolonization” as a means of conveying the revo- 
lutionary aims of complete political and psychological emancipation. The opening 
lines of The Wretched of the Earth clearly signaled his radical intent: 


National liberation, national reawakening, restoration of the nation to the people 


or Commonwealth, whatever the name used, whatever the latest expression, de- 


colonization is always a violent event. 
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Fanon’s notion of decolonization as redemptive violence anchored the concept 
in a new moral and intellectual foundation. It was only a small conceptual leap 
from Fanon to Edward Said’s Orientalism (1978) in its emphasis on the colonizing 
instrumentalities of knowledge and representation, or Gayatri Spivak’s notion (bor- 
rowing from Foucault) of the “epistemic violence” wielded by Western cultures to 
subjugate and ultimately “silence” colonized peoples. Ngigi wa Thiongo’s ap- 
peal to African writers to dispense with the language of the colonizers altogether 
in Decolonising the Mind (1986) took this logic a step further, bringing the con- 
cept into the realm of linguistics and literary aesthetics. Maori intellectual Linda 
Tuhiwai Smith called for a root-and-branch rethink of the production of knowledge 
in Decolonizing Methodologies (1999), and the philosopher Paul Ricoeur spoke of the 
“decolonization of memory”—while calls for ‘decolonizing the curriculum would 
later become ubiquitous on university campuses in the wake of the Rhodes Must 
Fall Movement at the University of Cape Town in 2015.°’ A term once exclusively re- 
served for depicting Europe's dwindling options in the face of the sweeping forward 
march of history was radically transformed to consider how the ‘internal mental 
structures of colonial power outlive their epoch’; an inflection not far removed from 
Sanchez Carrién’s original purpose of ‘shedding the humiliating colonial costume.® 


The Advent of Necolonialism 


The early 1960s thus marks the entry of decolonization into the mainstream of po- 
litical and scholarly discourse, likened by one French observer to “a veil that was 
suddenly ripped apart.” It was in the years 1962-1965 that its usage became com- 
monplace in press and parliamentary debates. The rapid succession of newly in- 
dependent states in the early 1960s, ranging from Sierra Leone and Tanzania (in 
1961) through Algeria, Burundi, Uganda, Rwanda, Jamaica, and Trinidad (in 1962), 
Kenya in 1963, Malawi and Zambia (1964), and The Gambia (1965), seemingly called 
for a retrospective renovation of the UN lexicon, with the introduction of Resolution 
1514 on the granting of independence to colonized peoples in December 1960 and 
the subsequent establishment of the ‘Special Committee on Decolonization’ the 
following year. 

Yet at the same time, the more commonplace these understandings became, the 
more doubts were increasingly raised about the historical inevitability of the decol- 
onization project. Ghana's first president, Kwame Nkrumah, reflected on the partial 
success of national liberation in his 1965 treatise Neo-Colonialism: The Last Stage of 
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Imperialism. Taking his cue from Lenin, Nkrumah drew attention to the enduring 
economic fundamentals of colonial exchange: 


Decolonisation is a word much and unctuously used by imperialist spokesmen to 
describe the transfer of political control from colonialist to African sovereignty. 
The motive spring of colonialism, however, still controls the sovereignty. The 
young countries are still the providers of raw materials, the old of manufactured 
goods. The change in the economic relationship between the new sovereign states 
and the erstwhile masters is only one of form. Colonialism has achieved a new 
guise. It has become neo-colonialism, the last stage of imperialism.” 


“Neocolonialism” had originally been deployed almost a decade earlier by Jean Paul 
Sartre in 1956 to refer to liberal elements in France that believed in the possibility of 
colonialism’s rehabilitation. “Neocolonialists,” he contended, “think that there are 
some good colonists and some very wicked ones, and that it is the fault of the latter 
that the situation of the colonies has deteriorated.” He warned against the “neocolo- 
nialist mystification” that an improvement in the material conditions of colonized 
peoples through “judicious reforms” might bring Algeria to heel, dismissing the ne- 
ocolonialist as “a fool who still believes that the colonial system can be overhauled— 
or a clever cynic who proposes reforms because he knows that they are ineffective?! 
By early 1957, Le Monde was heralding “an era of subtle neocolonialism” in relation 
to the founding of the European Economic Community, particularly the challenges 
it posed to newly independent states that remained heavily reliant on European 
markets. The protectionist provisions of the Treaty of Rome invited the suspicion 
that France, in the guise of “Europe,” merely sought to “recover what it had lost” in 
Morocco and Tunisia in 1956. In presaging “the conquest of money” in place of the 
“bloodier means” of the past, Le Monde had sketched the founding premise ofa rap- 
idly emerging idea.” 

The following year, Tunisia’s president Habib Bourguiba became the first of many 
independence leaders to denounce “une mentalité néocolonialiste” in the attitudes 
and dealings of his metropolitan counterparts.’”* Frantz Fanon provided a further 
inflection, turning his aim on the “bourgeoisie in the underdeveloped countries.” 
This small class of “upstanding intellectuals” had betrayed the nationalist cause, 
serving its own interests in collusion with the West, thus imposing a “neocolonialist 
model” on the struggling economies of newly liberated states. “Once this caste has 
been eliminated, swallowed up by its own contradictions, it will be clear to everyone 
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that no progress has been made since independence and that everything has to be 
started over again from scratch.” 

Fanon’s invective was largely in response to the infamous murder of the first 
prime minister of the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Patrice Lumumba, in 
January 1961. Lumumba’ six-month term had been suffused with intrigue, vio- 
lence, and political unrest, amid tensions over the Belgian-backed secession of the 
mineral-rich Katanga province that the UN proved unable (or unwilling) to recon- 
cile. Lumumba took the fateful decision to turn to the Soviet Union for material and 
military assistance, sparking a chain of events that would lead to his capture and ex- 
ecution at the hands of his political enemies. From the outset, suspicions of Western 
(specifically Belgian, but also American and British) involvement in Lumumba’s 
demise circulated widely, generating decades of enduring controversy.’”> Thus the 
Congo crisis can be regarded as the seminal event that cemented “neocolonialism” 
as a mainstay of Cold War political culture. Lumumba himself made frequent use 
of the term, not only in his pre-election campaign material in May 1960, but also in 
his struggle to regain control of his country later in the year.”° Significantly, it was in 
the context of the Congo that “neocolonialism” entered the vocabulary of both The 
Times and the New York Times.’’ Figures ranging from Nkrumah to Guinea's Sekou 
Toure to the FLN freely deployed the term to condemn Western meddling in, and 
indeed instigation of, the crisis.” Within weeks of Lumumba’ execution, Le Monde 
would refer to the Congo as “the very symbol... of neocolonialism.’”” 

Frantz Fanon was by no means alone in his conviction that the political 
impediments strewn in Lumumba’ path, culminating in his brutal demise, were fun- 
damentally orchestrated by the “machinations” of malign Western influences.® Sartre 
dedicated an entire essay to “Lumumba et le néo-colonialisme” in 1963, where he hailed 
Lumumba as “the uncompromising adversary of any restoration of disguised imperi- 
alism,” indicting the Belgians, their African collaborators, and the “large companies” 
for their betrayal of the ideal of independence.*! He offered a substantially revised 
version of the term he had coined in 1956, by way of a pointed rhetorical question: 


Was it really necessary for neocolonialism to be established in the Congo by 
this blatant murder? This tall, thin, energetic black man, a tireless worker and a 
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magnificent orator, had lost his power: the real fact of the atomization of the Congo, 
the indisputable result of 80 years of “paternalistic” colonialism and six months of 
Machiavellianism, radically contradicted the prime minister's Jacobin dream.*? 


Nkrumah’s “neocolonialism” was more squarely anchored in a critique of the eco- 
nomic levers of control, particularly those “exercised by a consortium of financial 
interests which are not specifically identifiable with a particular State.”* Despite his 
adherence to the principle of non-alignment, his neo-Marxism inevitably placed 
the weight of suspicion on the former colonial powers of Western Europe and the 
United States. His first major elaboration of his views on the subject was a speech 
to the UN General Assembly in September 1960—an event which immediately 
sparked American suspicion that he was “very definitely leaning toward the Soviet 
bloc.’* Indeed, upon his arrival ona state visit to Moscow in July 1961, he professed 
acertain affinity with the Soviets and a shared “determination to crush imperialism, 
colonialism and neo-colonialism in Africa. 


Cold War Legacies 


Thus into the 1960s, the idea of neocolonialism was increasingly shaped and 
characterized by the polarities of the Cold War.®* Although occasionally used to 
condemn Soviet methods in garnering influence with newly independent states, 
it became more commonly associated with a leftist critique of capitalist intrigue. 
This was assiduously cultivated by the Kremlin, with leading figures expounding on 
the dangers of Western neocolonialism, not only in the individual machinations of 
the former imperial powers, but also via the collective bargaining of the European 
Common Market.®” Nikita Khrushchev took every opportunity to raise the alarm 
against a “conspiracy of the colonizers against all of the peoples of Africa.”*® 

Yet the Soviet Union by no means monopolized the term. The most effective 
counter came not from the West but from the leaders of Communist China, who 
had grown increasingly skeptical of Russias presumptive leadership of the devel- 
oping world. China’s prominent role at the 1955 Bandung conference had provided 
a potential foundation for an alternative set of alignments that bypassed European 
influence entirely.*? By 1963, as Sino-Soviet tensions multiplied, the Chinese 
Communist leadership openly sought to supplant the Russians as the purveyor of 
socialist doctrine to emerging African nations. In a widely publicized press circular 
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entitled “The Apologists of Neocolonialism,” Khrushchev was vilified for paying 
cynical and self-interested lip service to the cause of colonial liberation while him- 
self displaying the qualities of “great power chauvinism” and “national egoism” 
Moreover, the Soviets were stigmatized by their ethnicity, through which they in- 
evitably viewed the liberation struggles of Asia and Africa as “a movement of col- 
ored peoples against the white race.””° The first Chinese state visit to Africa—an 
extended sojourn by Premier Zhou Enlai lasting from December 1963 to February 
1964—was presaged by official pronouncements that “the Chinese people and the 
people of Africa have shared the same historical destiny” in the struggle against 
colonialism, clearly signaling their superior credentials as the model revolutionary 
pathway.?! Throughout his tour of 10 countries—Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Ghana, Mali, Guinea, Sudan, Ethiopia, and Somalia—Zhou repeatedly invoked the 
“spirit of Bandung” as a synonym for the struggle against neocolonialism.” His re- 
curring metaphor of the eternal Yangtze flowing in tandem with interchangeable 
African rivers, coupled with the depiction of China and Africa as “poor friends in 
the same boat pulling oars together,” underlined in none-too-subtle terms China’s 
special affinity with Africa.*? As the Times acutely observed: “China's interest in 
Africa began when decolonization gathered momentum, and sharpened when 
China began to contest with Russia the leadership of the Afro-Asian group.’ The 
Russians, for their part, responded by accusing the Chinese leadership of “aiding 
neocolonialism” in their drive to displace Soviet influence in Africa.”° 

In the meantime, it was events in Africa that continued to lend shape and meaning 
to the shadowy threat of colonialism by proxy. Only a short time after the publica- 
tion of Neocolonialism (while en route to Communist-controlled North Vietnam), 
Kwame Nkrumah was deposed by a military coup in February 1966. For the rest 
of his life he remained convinced (on the basis of disputed evidence supplied by 
the KGB) that his downfall had been orchestrated by the CIA.°° Nkrumah had 
been the most vocal and consistent opponent of neocolonial influence in Africa, 
but there was considerable variation in African leaders’ inclination to criticize the 
West. Nigeria’s Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, for example, with his teetotaler tempera- 
ment and faintly Etonian demeanor, was generally regarded as more conciliatory— 
a “statesman” in the eyes of his English friends, a “British stooge” to his enemies. In 
1965 he declared that “phrases like neocolonialism, anti-colonialism” had outlived 
their purpose: “We are independent and have passed the stage of using such catchy 
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phrases.”®” Less than a year later (and only weeks before Nkrumah’s demise) he was 
found murdered under a tree on the outskirts of Lagos. His overthrow was greeted 
with scenes of jubilation, with the national daily West African Pilot voicing pride 
in the defeat of the “fumbling feudal and neocolonialist regime. Today, indepen- 
dence, which is said to have been granted by the British five years ago, is really 
won.’ Neocolonialism, it seems, was a two-edged sword, wreaking vengeance on 
its apologists and critics alike. 

Neocolonialism became closely associated with economic “dependency theory,’ 
which became influential in the 1960s and 1970s in its emphasis on import substi- 
tution and tariff protection as the best means of breaking the colonial pattern of ex- 
change. In more recent years, however, the concept has tended to fade from view. Many 
of the grievances once associated with neocolonialism—foreign exploitation of nat- 
ural resources, the asymmetrical division of labor between rich and poor countries, 
the insidious influence of multinational corporations—now tend to go by the name 
of “globalization” At the same time, the notion of the “failed state” has emerged as the 
flipside of neocolonialism, shifting the blame for enduring patterns of political and ec- 
onomic instability onto the internal dysfunction within postcolonial states themselves. 
It would seem more than a mere coincidence that both “globalization” and the “failed 
state” came into vogue in the early 1990s in the wake of the fall of the Berlin Wall and 
the easing of Cold War tensions.” That neocolonialism should have been among the 
conceptual casualties only underlines the formative influence of its Cold War origins. 

Ironically, one international development where charges of neocolonialism 
have recently been reinvigorated is Chinese economic involvement in Africa, 
where the diminishing polarities of the Cold War have turned the tables on China's 
anticolonial credentials. Recent decades have witnessed a sustained increase in 
Chinese commercial, diplomatic, and development activities south of the Sahara 
“on a scale never before seen.”!©° China's capacity to produce cheap consumer items 
ideally tailored to Africa’s limited purchasing power, coupled with a growing in- 
terest in extracting African resources (copper, aluminum, nickel, timber, ivory, oil) 
has produced an asymmetrical commercial relationship that is increasingly likened 
to the European colonists of old.!°' Whereas some African leaders have warmly 
welcomed Chinese investment, others have signaled a degree of trepidation — such 
as South Africa's Thabo Mbeki, who voiced concern in 2006 that Africa could be- 
come mired in “an unequal relationship” with China, akin to its colonial past.!° 
Others have drawn similar parallels. The encroachment on local businesses by ex- 
patriate Chinese traders in Zambia has been decried as a “new scramble for Africa,” 


°7 The Times, “Nigerian Call for Restraint” February 15, 1965. 
°8 January 18, 1966, quoted in Hagher 2011, 63. 
°° Ralph Wilde dates the term “failed state” to the early 1990s, noting the post-Cold War significance of its 
origins. Wilde 2002, 425. “Globalization” was first given prominence by Levitt 1983. It was only in the early 
1990s, however, that the term gained currency in political and popular usage. 
100 Ojakorotu Whetho 2008, 36. 
101 Tull 2006. 
102 Shinn and Eisenman 2012, 347. 
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while Chinese investors in Gabonese development projects have been labeled 
a “new breed of colonialists.”!°? Journalistic bylines heralding an oriental “con- 
quest of the dark continent” or a “China safari” reinforce the sense of a rekindled 
neocolonialism.' US Secretary of State Hillary Clinton, in a veiled swipe at the 
Chinese, warned a Zambian audience in 2012 ofa “new colonialism” looming over 
Africa: “We saw that during colonial times, it is easy to come in, take out natural re- 
sources, pay off leaders and leave.”!° 

China's response has invariably been to reiterate Zhou Enlai’s 1960s rhetoric of a 
common cause with the developing world, and to dismiss concerns about neocolo- 
nialism as symptomatic of Western anxieties and prejudice. Accusations of Chinese 
indifference to the human cost of their African sojourn have been met with high in- 
dignation, typified by Chinese foreign ministry spokesman Qin Gang in 2006: “We 
will not repeat the record of the then Western colonists who bloodily plundered 
and violated human rights. China is a responsible country.’!°° More creatively, the 
Chinese government has financed archaeological explorations off the East African 
coast in a bid to establish a presence that predates that of Western colonial influence, 
thereby countering charges of neocolonialism with evidence of deeper affinities 
and enduring ties.!°” What this suggests is that neocolonialism still matters, al- 
though the rules of engagement have altered markedly in the post-Cold War world. 
Indeed, the whole terrain of commercial, cultural, and political influence in Africa 
has been transformed to the point where continuities with the colonial era become 
difficult to sustain. Taylor and Xiao offer the more plausible argument that China's 
increasing influence and involvement in Africa, however problematic, is a conse- 
quence “not of colonization but of globalization and the somewhat chaotic reinte- 


gration of China into the global economy.’ !8 


Conclusion 


Jean Paul Sartre’s translator, Azzedine Haddour, once characterized his crucial 
role as an early Western critic of neocolonialism in terms of a head-on engage- 


ment with Africa’s “thwarted decolonization.”! Yet this formulation says as much 
about the overburdened expectations of the idea of decolonization itself; expecta- 
tions of a material prosperity and a freedom of action in world affairs that belied 
the resources and networks at the disposal of postcolonial states in a precariously 


polarized world. The same expectations that would later give rise to the notion of 


103 The Guardian, “Thanks China, Now Go Home: Buy up of Zambia Revives Old Colonial Fears,” February 
5, 2007; Sharife 2009. 

104 Michel and Beuret 2009; Servant 2005, 3-5. 

105 Quoted in New York Times, “Beijing, A Boon for Africa,’ June 27, 2012. 

106 Quoted in Taylor 2006, 952. 

107 Michel and Beuret 2009, 70. 

108 Taylor and Xiao 2009, 715. 

109 Haddour 2001, xxiii. 
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the “failed state” led equally to the logic of “neocolonialism” in its insistence on the 
malign influence of external agencies “thwarting” the promise of postcolonial pros- 
perity.!!° Frederick Cooper describes this as the problem of “unbounded” decolo- 
nization; of decolonization “as a step in a quest towards something else, something 
whose realization demanded more struggle and which still posited the existence of 
an enemy, now broadened to include neo-colonialism, the intrusion of western cul- 
ture and western political intrigue, and the danger of enemies within.”!"' He argues 
that much of the disillusionment ascribed to the age-old, entrenched interests of co- 
lonialism should be understood in terms of the particularities of decolonization— 
the dynamic pathways out of empire rather than the stasis of empire itself.!!? In this 
sense, decolonization and neocolonialism were symbiotic, the frustrations of the 
latter feeding directly off the aspirations of the former. 

But the disillusionment cut both ways. If Europeans had coined and cultivated 
the idea of “decolonization” as a means of shrugging off the moral burden of colo- 
nialism while mitigating the attendant sense of failure and loss, they too would find 
that the past could not be so easily put aside. An editorial in The Times in August 
1963 framed the dilemma in particularly revealing terms: 


The ex-colonial powers assumed that when they handed over legal sovereignty to 
local governments, who were then able to conduct their own foreign and domestic 
policy, the past would be forgiven, if not forgotten, and the label “colonialist”—so 
damaging in the cold war—would no longer stick. A new label, however, is being 
stuck on in its place. This is the accusation of “neocolonialism,” which finds great 
favour in anumber of African countries.!? 


‘The Times made no effort to disguise its disdain for African leaders who “shouted” 
and “bandied” such insults (noting that it had not been necessary in Asia to “dis- 
cover” neocolonialism), and dismissed their accusations out of hand as a tedious 
whine to divert attention from their own leadership failings.!!* Yet clearly, some- 
thing had stuck. From a European perspective, the ongoing frustrations and 
resentments of “thwarted decolonization” would continue to manifest themselves 


> 


in countless ways, not least in the failure of Britain's “Commonwealth” or France’s 
“Union” (renamed “Communauté” in 1958) to serve as multiracial vehicles for en- 
during metropolitan influence and prestige around the world.''!° The Times was 


to publish a further broadside in 1964 (anonymously penned by Enoch Powell), 


110 Ralph Wilde has critiqued “the way the term ‘failure’ suggests exclusive responsibility on the part of the 
state and its people for the breakdown in governance.’ See Wilde 2002, 425. Rosa Ehrenreich Brooks notes 
how most failed states were never “successful” states to begin with. Brooks 2005, 1160. 

111 Cooper 2012, 62. 

12 Cooper describes the “changing definition of the possible in the era leading up to decolonization” in 
Cooper 1996, 1. More recently he has elaborated on the pathway to “balkanization” in Africa that progres- 
sively restricted the freedom of maneuver of anti-colonial leaders in the very stages leading to the achieve- 
ment of independence. See Cooper 2011. 

113 The Times, “Neocolonialism,’ August 14, 1963. 

14 Tid. 

115 See McIntyre 1999. 
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condemning the Commonwealth as a “giant farce.” For Powell, it was “the persisting 
illusion that there is a world elsewhere” that continued to fester in the British body 
politic, blinding the nation to its true character and destiny. Reaching for a med- 
ical analogy, he proclaimed that the time had come when “the wounds have almost 
healed . . . and the bandages can come off”—merely one of countless diagnoses 
of post-imperial “hangovers,” “hang-ups,” “maladies,” and “mindsets” that have 
been invoked ever since to account for any number of contemporary European ills, 
deriving variously from the unfinished business of empire’s end.!"° 

Recognizing that decolonization and neocolonialism had very specific, indeed for- 
mative resonances at the political hub of empire is not to impose some normative bind 
on concepts that have long since evolved from their German, French, and English 
origins. As we have seen, colonial nationalists could and did appropriate these terms 
to their own ends, but understanding the interplay with their formative metropolitan 
connotations helps to sharpen our sense of how these ideas evolved into key concepts, 
and hence came to define one of the decisive transformations of the twentieth cen- 
tury. At the time when they were first conceived, decolonization and neocolonialism 
represented, each in their own way, a denial of the dynamism of the non-Western 
world, and an expectation (or suspicion) that somehow Europeans would continue 
to play the determining role, even in the management of their own decline. But the 
longer term legacies for imperial historians would suggest the opposite; a readiness 
to see the post-colonial world not only as a principal site of the emergence from em- 
pire, but also as a key determining influence on Europe's own post-imperial story.'!” 
Indeed, the spate of recent histories of the 500-year sweep of European colonialism 
has been largely premised on the precarious contingencies of European global pre- 
eminence, which has had the effect of subtly diminishing the scope, efficacy, and lon- 
gevity of what we understand by “empire” in a European context.!!8 Conversely, A. G. 
Hopkins’s conception of decolonization as a species of “post-colonial globalization,” 
encompassing multiple agencies, causations, and locales, and casting the geograph- 
ical and temporal frame of reference far wider than hitherto, suggests that the inter- 
pretative possibilities of “decolonization” have expanded exponentially since Moritz 
Bonn’ pioneering efforts in the 1930s.'!? Bonn’s concept, never static, continues to 
shift and reshape into challenging perspectives and new departures. 
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The Soviet Union 


Geoffrey Hosking 


Fundamental Characteristics 


By any standards the Soviet Union was an unusual empire. It was created in 1917- 
1922 in a massive sociopolitical revolution and civil war which swept away most 
of the institutions of its predecessor, the Russian Empire. From the outset it had a 
definite and proclaimed purpose, which concerned not just its own territory but the 
entire world: the creation of an international proletarian socialist state, which was 
to bring a harmonious social and economic life to all humanity. The Soviet leaders 
proposed to create socialism by abolishing the capitalist market which governed the 
international economy and creating in its place an economy of egalitarian plenty by 
means of state planning. The Communist ideology, which was minutely elaborated 
in learned institutes, became compulsory for everyone; it was imposed by a rigid 
censorship, as well as by state control of education, culture, and the media. 

To reflect its ultimate ambition, the empire’s name had no ethnic or geographical 
connotation, but derived from a form of democratically elected workers’ organiza- 
tion which was supposed to be at its heart. The aim of immediate world revolution 
was abandoned as impracticable by the mid-1920s, but its first stage, the consol- 
idation of socialism in its provisional homeland and bastion, Russia, still went 
ahead under the name of “socialism in one country.’ Inevitably this meant that the 
interests of international socialism came to be identified with the interests of the 
Soviet Union. 

Another distinctive feature of the Soviet Union, connected with its interna- 
tional ambitions, was the systematic advancement of the non-dominant, that is 
to say the non-Russian, ethnicities. More than any other empire, the Soviet Union 
renounced the idea of a dominant people, and in principle offered all ethnicities 
equal opportunities to develop their own forms of citizenship and culture within 
the overarching state.’ Prime Minister Aleksei Rykov claimed that “Britain’s colo- 
nial policy consists in developing the metropolis at the expense of the colonies, but 
we are developing the colonies at the expense of the metropolis.” 

The Soviet Union’s ideological impetus determined its place in global politics. 
From the time its empire reached its greatest extent, in the late 1940s, the Soviet 
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Union had an explicit rival: the United States. The two powers had no territorial 
disputes, but their ideological conflict was total; each became the other’s “Other.” 
The Cold War was the defining context for the Soviet Union’s evolution as a great 
power. Ensuring its absolute security against the United States was an overriding 
priority for its leaders. This meant creating nuclear weapons and missile systems, 
as well as conventional armaments, along with a world-standard army, navy, and 
air force. When the Western powers set up NATO as an anti-Soviet armed alliance, 
the Soviet Union responded with the creation of the Warsaw Pact. Relations be- 
tween them rested on an uneasy balance between “peaceful coexistence” (a policy 
enunciated by Khrushchev in the mid-1950s to avoid a horrifically destructive war) 
and ideological struggle. The long-term Soviet ambassador to the United States, 
Anatolii Dobrynin, commented in his memoirs that “the East-West confrontation 
was a practical result of the Soviet leadership’s attempts to reconcile these two ideo- 
logical principles and somehow strike a balance between them. But it also resulted 
in our unnecessary involvement in a superpower rivalry with the United States in 
the Third World:”* 

The military priorities necessarily inflicted costs on the Soviet population's living 
standards. In 1988 the historian Paul Kennedy diagnosed the problem of “impe- 
rial overstretch”: devoting so may resources to military and imperial expendi- 
ture enfeebled the metropolitan economy and with it the social will to continue 
shouldering the burden of empire.° 

The Soviet Union failed in each of its ideological aims. Instead of an interna- 
tional polity, it ultimately created a cluster of nation-states, most of which had never 
existed previously. Instead of an egalitarian economy of abundance, it created a hi- 
erarchical economy of scarcity, and its ultimate fruit was an anarchical and rapa- 
cious capitalism. In its geopolitical rivalry with the United States, it was the loser. 
Its total life span of 74 years was quite brief by historical standards: roughly, say, the 
interval between two successive Chinese dynasties. 

Yet, in its own way, the Soviet Union achieved a great deal, notably the defeat of 
Nazi Germany in World War II. Soviet conduct of that war demonstrated dramat- 
ically both the strengths and the weaknesses of the system. ‘The first year and a half 
saw disastrous defeats and the loss of extensive territory and millions of soldiers 
and civilians, largely because Stalin had failed to prepare for the early outbreak of 
war. He had become a prisoner of his own dictatorial powers: the outlawing of al- 
ternative opinions had become so total that advisors of greater foresight did not 
dare to present their views publicly, and in any case lacked the institutions through 
which to do so.° The German invasion thus achieved total surprise. Many Red Army 
units more or less melted away, as both officers and soldiers surrendered without 
fighting, deserted, or simply fled. Many of them, peasants in particular, hated Stalin 
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and the Communist Party, and saw no reason to fight for a cause which in any case 
seemed doomed.” 

Once it became clear, however, that this really was a “war of extermination,” 
as Hitler called it, and that the Red Army was capable of resistance, the popular 
mood changed, and then the Soviet military-political structure proved well adapted 
to conducting total war. Soviet propaganda had always used martial rhetoric, and 
now that rhetoric had turned out to be absolutely accurate. The tightly centralized 
political structure was ideal for defining priorities and concentrating on what was 
most urgently needed, as was demonstrated by the remarkable speed with which 
industry was evacuated from threatened territory, reassembled, and set working 
again far in the rear. 

Once Soviet mobilization was in full swing, the country’s resources were far 
greater than those of Germany, and they were eventually brought to bear. By 1945 
no fewer than 35 million men had served in the Red Army. They were motivated 
to fight partly by the army’s brutal discipline: “blocking detachments” moved up 
just behind the front to intercept panickers and deserters, and shot a good many of 
them. But the regime’s propaganda was also effective: Stalin gave it a more Russian 
national resonance. In his speech on the anniversary of the October Revolution in 
1941, he evoked not only the Red Army’s feats during the Civil War, but also the 
victories of Alexander Nevskii, Dmitrii Donskoi, and Mikhail Kutuzov from the 
pre-revolutionary past. Red Army soldiers were encouraged to see their own small 
unit’s solidarity as part of a great Russian national war effort. This was the message 
of Alexander Tvardovsky’s narrative poem Vasilii Terkin, which many men carried 
in their knapsacks. A new Soviet-Russian patriotism was born, which accepted 
Stalin as its leader and the Communist Party as its guide. The link was fortified by 
the party’s recruitment drive, which accepted many soldiers into party member- 
ship without the usual probationary period. Even soldiers who hated Stalin were 
impelled to defend their own homeland.® 

The Soviet Union also achieved the rapid—if lopsided—modernization of 
a country which by European standards was relatively backward. Building on 
a Tsarist base which was far from negligible, it created a strong heavy industrial 
sector, carried through its own form of urbanization, brought primary and sec- 
ondary education to most of the population, and established a social welfare system 
which in its later decades provided a lifeline for most of the weak and unfortunate. 
When priorities were urgent and unambiguous, the Communist Party functioned 
effectively, though far from humanely. 

What were the sources of the Soviet Union’s remarkable strengths and 
weaknesses? Never has any empire depended so much on ideological power, as 
conceptualized by Michael Mann. The ideology was conveyed to the population by 
every possible means: through the mass media, culture, and the education system. 
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Every school pupil and college student studied history and the social sciences 
through a Marxist-Leninist prism, and had to take examinations in subjects such as 
the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), dialectical materi- 
alism, and scientific atheism. 

There was, though, a mismatch between the content of the ideology and the 
way it was disseminated. The medium contradicted the message. In the words of 
Alexei Yurchak, it aimed at “total liberation by means of total control.”? Writing in 
Sovietized Czechoslovakia, Vaclav Havel articulated the contradiction pithily in his 
parable of the greengrocer who displayed in his shop window a poster exhorting 
“Workers of the World, Unite!” He did so not because he believed in the sentiment, 
but because he had received the poster from the ministry along with the turnips and 
potatoes. “It has been that way for years, .. . everyone does it, and that is the way it 
has to be. If he were to refuse, there could be trouble.”'® 

Some people did of course believe in the ideology. Much depended on an 
individual's situation. Young people, especially young men, making their way in the 
world, could appropriate the parts of the ideology they found both attractive and 
useful—innovation, boldness, struggle against the old world—assimilate them into 
their personalities and deploy them in advancing their careers. We should not in- 
terpret this as mere instrumentalism: people often believe sincerely and even to the 
point of self-sacrifice in ideas which are either widely accepted in their milieu or are 
beneficial to them personally. Even literary figures as staunch, independent, and 
courageous as the poets Boris Pasternak and Osip Mandelstam made one or two 
sincere attempts to engage in the idealism of the Five Year Plans and to praise Stalin 
as a great leader.!! 

For several decades, that ideological power was successfully combined with 
Manns other constituents of social power: political, military, and economic. The 
Communist Party was not just the bearer of an ideology; it created a power struc- 
ture which penetrated the whole of society. Its grip on political power was exercised 
through the nomenklatura appointments system. Party secretaries in every con- 
stituent republic or region would maintain two personnel lists, one of senior posts 
which they were responsible for filling, and one of persons qualified to fill them. 
Many of those posts were ostensibly elective, but in practice the party secretary's 
choice was decisive. The party’s influence also determined all senior appointments 
in the armed forces, where it was reinforced by political commissars.!* Party secre- 
taries tended to appoint individuals they knew well and could trust. In this way the 
nomenklatura system generated patronage networks which extended throughout 
society, doing much to determine the way power was exercised and resources dis- 
tributed everywhere. Over time, though, those networks became calcified and were 
no longer capable of responding effectively to changing demands.'? 
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Economic power was mediated through the state planning authority, Gosplan. 
Planning was intended to create abundance, and proved good at enforcing the rel- 
atively unambiguous priorities of early industrial development and of assimilating 
millions of rural dwellers swarming into the towns. It was very effective in producing 
the arms and equipment necessary for waging war, and for other high-priority 
initiatives such as the space exploration program. It was also effective in extracting 
resources from the population. This was done by means of a turnover tax which was 
levied mostly on food and consumer goods by the device of charging much more 
for them in state shops than the wholesale price paid to producers. By comparison, 
heavy industry made only a small contribution toward total taxation." In this way 
the population was exploited without usually being aware of it. 

As the economy became more complex and sophisticated, however, Gosplan 
proved ever more inept at responding to the demands of consumers (other than the 
military, who had political channels for enforcing their requirements). Gosplan’s 
rigid targets impeded the assimilation of new technology: producers were mainly 
concerned with fulfilling targets, not with meeting the needs of customers. Most of 
its enterprises continued to turn out old-fashioned and poorly designed products. 
Already in 1956 its head, Nikolai Baibakov, complained that production figures 
were “unreal” and “abstract; and that “capital investments are going down the 
drain.’!> Planning generated an economy of bottlenecks and scarcity, exacerbated 
by the high priority given to military spending. The way the nomenklatura elite dis- 
tributed scarce resources determined the life-chances of most of the population. In 
order to get by, most people needed to find employment under a skillful dispenser 
of patronage, and to forge unofficial personal links to obtain scarce consumer goods 
and services.'® 

The party itself became increasingly a conveyor belt for the distribution of those 
resources. Its own full-time officials were the most privileged sector of society, and 
those they favored were at the head of the queue for material benefits. The natural 
result was that members of the nomenklatura elite clung to their posts as the best 
guarantee of well-being, while their clients in turn clung to their benefactors. From 
the 1960s the party’s policy of “stability of cadres” exacerbated this tendency and 
engendered a profoundly conservative society, poor at coping with changes and 
challenges. 

A key reason for ultimate failure was the breakdown of the social trust which was 
necessary to tie the ideology to the power structure and the economy. The roots 
of that breakdown lay in the nature of the revolution and civil war which had es- 
tablished the Soviet state. They destroyed or fatally weakened some of the normal 
components of social cohesion, the institutions which underpin routine, unreflec- 
tive, and generalized social trust: the monarchy, the civil service, the church, the 
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media, institutions of learning, law courts, police, and local government. Some of 
them were replaced by Soviet-style simulacra, usually surrounded by a firewall of 
censorship and institutional monopoly which blocked the investigation of mistakes 
or abuses and the airing of alternative ideas. Historical memory was challenged, 
disrupted, and then supplanted by new narratives, now immune from serious 
questioning.!” Even the family, the primary unit of social trust, was seriously endan- 
gered, both by revolutionary violence and by the Communists’ conscious attempts 
to replace it through collective provision of social facilities. ! 

The way in which the Communist leaders configured political power radicalized 
this distrust and further weakened social sinews. They were profoundly marked by 
the experiences which had brought them to power. They had fought a desperate 
civil war, which it often seemed they would lose. Through these abrupt changes of 
fortune, they forged a strong sense of embattled interdependence and mutual trust, 
without which they could scarcely have persisted in their endeavor. Absolute trust 
in the party became a hallmark of Communists. When transferred from one post to 
another, each leader, using the nomenklatura system, would take with him his own 
trusted colleagues and subordinates. During the 1920s Stalin strengthened his own 
position by aiding and abetting these joint moves.!” 

Yet the same factors also gave rise to intense distrust. The messianic and apoc- 
alyptic narrative which underlay the spiritual life of Communists divided the 
world into “comrades” and “enemies.” “He who is not with us is against us” became 
a common saying. When in the 1920s the party faced serious and unavoidable 
problems about how to carry out their policies, their debates over strategy polarized 
opinion, for they were dealing with questions of life and death, total success and 
total failure. Since there was no opposition party, and since the Communists 
claimed uniquely valid insight into social evolution, they automatically assumed 
that there was only one solution to all problems and that alternative opinions could 
only be held by enemies. Internal party rhetoric escalated to the point where polit- 
ical rivals were characterized as “deviationists,” then as “terrorists” and “enemies of 
the people.”?° 

From 1929 dekulakization, the forcible collectivization of agriculture, and the 
highly ambitious Five Year Plans for industrial development generated further so- 
cial upheavals, and also encountered a large number of unexpected setbacks and 
disasters, culminating in the famine of 1932-1933, in which some five million 
people died prematurely. The party leadership could only ascribe these impediments 
to “enemies” —enemies, moreover, within the upper levels of the nomenklatura hi- 
erarchy. Suspicion and distrust were intensified by genuine and growing external 
threats, from the capitalist powers in general, and from Japan and Nazi Germany in 
particular. Stalin could and did portray internal “enemies” as agents of those foreign 
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powers. His attempts to uncover and eradicate these imagined figures led to the 
Great Terror. In the worst years, 1937-1938, nearly 700,000 people were executed, 
and many more died prematurely in labor camps and penal settlements.”! 

Soviet society never fully recovered from the fear and widespread distrust 
generated by these operations. The security police not only did the job of secret 
services everywhere: it also protected the CPSU power network from any form of 
rivalry, and shielded the population from the import of “subversive” ideas—crucial 
for an ideological state which wished to insulate itself against contact with a feared 
and powerful rival. It operated through an all-pervasive network of employees 
and informers whose activities compelled every citizen to ask him- or herself con- 
stantly: Whom can I trust? Whom should I distrust? 

Yet no society can operate on the basis of total distrust, and the Soviet Union did 
create new social bonds, mostly ofa type which its ideologists had not foreseen. The 
ideology developed its own “shadow message,’ spread partly through what Michael 
Mann calls “interstitial networks,’ and partly by the official bearers of power them- 
selves. Ultimately that message proved fatal to the Soviet Union itself. 


Ethnic Relations 


The advancement of non-Russian ethnicites—korenizatsiia, or indigenization— 
was actively pursued in the 1920s. Formally, the Soviet Union was a federation of 
Union Republics, of which by 1940 there were 15, each bearing the name ofa titular 
nationality.”” Below them was a hierarchy of Autonomous Republics, Autonomous 
Regions, and even lower-level units; the place of each in the hierarchy depended 
roughly on the numerical strength of the titular nationality. Ethnic groups thus 
acquired an explicit administrative and territorial status they had never enjoyed 
under the Tsars. Non-Russian Union Republics received priority funding, to enable 
them to build their own economies, to train and put in place their own adminis- 
trative cadres, to establish a national education system, to conduct likbez (liquida- 
tion of illiteracy) in local languages, and to publish books and journals in their own 
languages—even in some cases to create and systematize a literary language where 
none previously existed. 

From the outset, serious practical problems bedeviled these reforms, even 
though the Soviet leaders sponsored elaborate ethnological research expeditions 
to acquire information about the peoples of their inherited country. Given the 
scattered and intermingled nature of populations, no ethnically named territory 
contained exclusively members of the titular nationality. There would always be 
a minority of others, and often minorities within minorities. Central Asia raised 
special problems, since ethnic membership among nomadic peoples was normally 
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determined by genealogical descent, rather than by language or the other markers 
considered relevant by Soviet ethnologists.”° 

Soviet nationality policy also suffered from a basic mismatch with the overall 
political system. Korenizatsiia implied decentralization and could only have 
worked within a fully federal state. The Soviet Union was certainly not that. Its pol- 
itics were tightly centralized, beginning with the Communist Party itself, whose 
Union Republican organizations were essentially regional dependencies, at best 
lobby groups for their own local economic interests. From 1938 the language of 
command in all armed force units was Russian. Gosplan took an all-Union view 
of the economy, so that each republic developed its own specialities as required 
by the entire Soviet economy rather than the needs of its own people. In some re- 
publics there was resentment at being little more than Sovietized “banana repub- 
lics” In Uzbekistan, for example, whose main contribution to all-Union prosperity, 
according to Gosplan, was to be cotton, Prime Minister F. Khodzhaev and first 
party secretary A. Ikramov drew up alternative plans for economic development, 
grumbling that “you cannot eat cotton.” In 1937 they were both arrested and exe- 
cuted for trying to detach Uzbekistan from the Soviet Union and make it a British 
protectorate.”* 

Before and during World War II, even more brutal methods were deployed in the 
attempt to ensure that there was no “fifth column.” The Poles and the Baltic nations 
suffered the loss of most of their elites. Smaller nationalities were deported en masse. 
In 1937 Koreans were moved away from anywhere near the far eastern border after 
the Japanese invaded Manchuria. Volga Germans were deported after the outbreak 
of war with Germany. In 1944 several north Caucasus peoples were deported on 
suspicion of having collaborated with the Germans. In each case, at their destina- 
tion in Siberia or Central Asia, those nationalities lost their right to publish in their 
own language or have their children educated in it. This was attempted genocide.”° 

In this way, official policy simultaneously stimulated and suppressed national 
consciousness: an explosive mixture which helps to explain the speed with which 
the Soviet Union ultimately fell apart. 

Besides, the policy created special difficulties for Russians. They constituted 
roughly half the population, and they were in many ways the backbone of the Soviet 
Union. The new state inherited most of the territory and the peoples of the former 
Russian Empire, and its principal language and dominant culture were Russian. 
When Soviet publishers issued a “History of the USSR,” the earlier chapters were 
devoted, without further explanation, to the history of Russia. 

Yet in some ways, as we have seen, the Soviet Union was an anti-Russian pro- 
ject. Lenin frequently proclaimed his contempt for “Great Russian chauvinism,” 
as though the Russian people and the Russian Empire could simply be equated. 
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During the 1920s the policy of korenizatsiia explicitly, and with considerable suc- 
cess, set out to raise the status of the non-Russian peoples. 

In the People’s Commissariat of Nationalities, set up to mediate in ethnic 
conflicts, Russians were not represented. Their own republic, the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic (RSFSR), was by far the largest Union Republic, containing 
roughly half the population and three-quarters of the territory of the USSR. It was 
not a Russian homeland, though, but rather a territorial residue, what was left over 
after all the various non-Russian Union Republics had been carved out. Not infre- 
quently, moreover, a territory named after a non-Russian ethnos actually contained 
a majority of Russians, or at least Slavs (usually perceived locally as Russians). This 
was the case, for example, in the Autonomous Republics of Mordovia, Karelia ,and 
Buriatiia, all inside the RSFSR.”° 

Besides, Russians often had superior professional, administrative, or technical 
skills and resented being turned away while employment was offered to less well- 
qualified local personnel. In 1928, during the building of the Turksib Railway from 
Siberia to Central Asia, crowds of unemployed and indignant Russians went on 
the rampage in the labor exchange of Sergiupol, beating up all the Kazakhs they 
could lay hands on, then marched through the town and sacked Communist Party 
buildings.?” 

The RSFSR was the puny giant of the Soviet Union. It lacked its own capital city, 
Academy of Sciences, radio and television stations, and, most important of all, its 
own Communist Party. When it came to bargaining over economic resources in 
the Central Committee, the Ukrainians, Armenians, Uzbeks, etc., all had their 
own spokesmen to advance the claims of their republics; the Russians had none. 
One might argue that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was their pa- 
tron: Russians and Slavs in general were over-represented in its Central Committee. 
All the same, it did not give them a distinct voice. When a Communist Party of 
Russia was at last created in 1990, it was a sign that the USSR was on its way to 
disintegration. 

Resentment was especially strong among Russians in Ukraine, where in the 
1920s nearly all schooling was in Ukrainian—a language which Russians tended 
to look down on as a mere local variant of their own. Russian and Jewish parents 
took grave exception to having to send their children to be educated in what they 
regarded as a farmyard dialect. Even many Ukrainians normally used Russian for 
secondary and higher education and, like the future defector, Viktor Kravchenko, 
“referred to Russian textbooks on the sly and in private made fun of the opera bouffe 
nationalism?”® 

Stalin moderated the anti-Russian asperities of these policies and linked 
the Soviet Union more explicitly to the heritage of the Tsars. In 1936 the party 
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newspaper Pravda proclaimed, “In the constellation of union republics, the RSFSR 
is the largest. And the Russian people are the first among equals.””? The following 
year, at a celebration of the twentieth anniversary of the revolution, Stalin made a 
speech praising the Tsars for creating a great state. “We have inherited that state. 
And for the first time we, as Bolsheviks, have consolidated and strengthened it as a 
united and indivisible state, not in the interests of landowners and capitalists, but for 
the benefit of the workers and of all the peoples who make up that state” Whoever 
attempted to undermine that state or to detach any part of it was, he warned, “a 
sworn enemy of the state and the peoples of the USSR:”?? 

For Russians the implication of this view was that Russians were a great people— 
but above all as the raw material of empire, as a human reservoir to be exploited 
by the state. Stalin’s actual policies made that very clear. Far from favoring Russian 
ethnic or cultural traditions, he did his best to weaken them. He suppressed the 
best of Russian literature, art, and music. He undermined the traditional Russian 
peasant community, replacing it with an exploitative caricature, the collective farm 
(kolkhoz). He did his best to destroy the Orthodox Church, and only halted his cam- 
paign on the outbreak of war, when he needed to encourage Russian patriotic senti- 
ment. Stalin’s favoring of Russians was instrumental: they were tools of empire, not 
a self-determining nation. 


The Outer Empire 


‘The outer empire was created in a completely different way from the Soviet Union 
itself, not by revolution but by military conquest in the later stages of World War 
II. The populations of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Bulgaria, and 
the Soviet occupation zone of Germany had recently undergone a failed demo- 
cratic experiment followed by brutal Nazi rule, and hence were initially not un- 
willing to accept a socialist system. Indeed, in May 1946 the Czechoslovaks elected 
a Communist-dominated government: the only time this has ever happened any- 
where in free elections. It soon became apparent, though, that none of them was 
going to have the opportunity to create its own form of socialism, but must submit 
to the alien imposition of its Soviet version. 

The Soviet authorities were themselves at first uncertain how best to proceed 
in the territories recently occupied by the Red Army. Their paramount priority 
was to convert Central Europe into a buffer against any possible future invasions; 
hence, they wanted to dominate it without provoking massive internal resistance.*! 
Liberal, Peasant, and Social Democratic parties were initially allowed to organize 
themselves and to participate in coalition governments alongside Communists. 
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Soon enough, however, at different tempos in different countries, the Communists 
deployed police powers and electoral fraud to squeeze out the other parties and 
arrest their leaders. Social Democrats were amalgamated with Communists in var- 
iously named “Popular Fronts.” In each case the hovering presence of the Red Army 
was decisive, weakening the will of non-Communist parties to stand up for their 
beliefs. Only in Yugoslavia and Albania, where indigenous partisans had liberated 
the people from the Germans without the Red Army, could Soviet hegemony not be 
securely imposed.*7 

Significantly, the process proved most problematic in the country where indig- 
enous Communism was most popular: Czechoslovakia. Here the coalition phase 
lasted right through until 1948. The turning point was the offer of Marshall Aid 
from the United States. The Czechoslovak government accepted it, but were im- 
mediately summoned to Moscow to be rebuked by Stalin and compelled to 
change their minds. Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk commented, “T left for Moscow 
as a Czechoslovak minister; I returned as Stalin’s lackey:’*? This feeling, in less 
stark form, was common to all governments of what had now become the Soviet 
bloc. Its populations had become victims of the Cold War, as interpreted by the 
Soviet Union. 

Once the Communists had established one-party regimes, they set about 
reforging society in the Soviet image. Industry was nationalized and subjected to 
Five Year Plans, while trade unions were brought under state control. Land reform 
expropriated the landowners, while smallholders were dragooned into collective 
farms—with the significant exception of Poland. All educational institutions were 
taken over by the Ministry of Education, which imposed a Marxist-Leninist curric- 
ulum and in higher education discriminated against the children of non-worker- 
peasant origin. The media and the cultural world were confined by strict censorship 
and required to disseminate a Sovietized worldview. Church congregations were 
registered and clergymen were required to take an oath of loyalty to the state.*4 

Yugoslavia under Tito launched its own version of socialism. The absence of the 
Red Army from its territory meant that the Soviet authorities lacked a vital lever of 
pressure. Instead they broke off diplomatic relations and annulled bilateral treaties, 
declaring Tito “a traitor to the socialist cause.” Stalin ordered that other Communist 
parties cleanse themselves of “Titoism,’ leading to show trials and executions of 
supposed dissident Communist leaders in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 

The Soviet bloc was formalized in two overarching institutions. The Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon), set up in 1949, coordinated the 
economies of the bloc, usually to the advantage of the Soviet Union. The Warsaw 
Pact (1955) brought the armed forces of the bloc under a single overall command 
structure, on the model of NATO. 
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Most people felt they had little option but to accept an alien system, since the 
Teheran and Yalta agreements had consigned their countries to the Soviet sphere 
of influence. But the brute fact of repression contradicted the message of liberation 
even more blatantly than in the Soviet Union itself. Moreover, unlike in the Soviet 
Union, the peoples of Central Europe cherished a tangible national ideal of alterna- 
tive ways of life. As soon as opportunity offered itself, they tried to turn that ideal 
into reality, as we shall see. 


The Turning Point 


The history of the Soviet Union had a crucial turning point where the interweaving 
of ideology and power reached a crisis. It is worth dwelling on it at length. 

Stalin left his successors a paradoxical and baleful legacy. He had raised the 
Soviet Union to superpower status and had won a great war, but at the same time he 
had committed mass murder, devastated the rural economy, paralyzed much of the 
country’s best talent, and bequeathed a tradition that the only reliable instrument of 
rule was terror. The Mongols might have been able to get away with that in the thir- 
teenth century, but the Soviet leaders were living in an entirely different world. They 
had to find some other way of exercising authority. As a senior Central Committee 
advisor later reflected, “the new leadership needed to bolster its authority and win 
the people's trust.” 

But how were they to do this? In a country where many people lived with a small 
suitcase permanently packed, in case they should be arrested and separated forever 
from home and family, anxiety and distrust were at a very high level, from which 
not even the very highest officials were exempt. To fears about physical safety were 
added the daily pressures of living in crowded apartments and dealing with con- 
stant though unpredictable shortages of food, clothes, and other supplies. 

In these circumstances, members of the ruling party Presidium, though they 
declared themselves a “collective leadership” agonized and fought among them- 
selves over how to deal with the situation, and above all with the terrible legacy of 
Stalin’s massive crimes. On one matter they were all agreed: they arrested the de 
facto head of the security police, Lavrentii Beria, secretly tried him for “violation of 
the norms of party life,” and had him shot. In that way they removed the individual 
most likely to become a second Stalin. They also by implication shifted onto him the 
blame they all bore for Stalin’s crimes. Documents proving his complicity in tor- 
ture, falsifications, and grave miscarriages of justice were circulated confidentially 
to party committees.*° 

At the same time, the Presidium downgraded the security police (now renamed 
KGB), reduced its staff, and brought it under Central Committee control. In the 
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effort to reduce the operation of terror, they introduced the concept of “socialist 
legality,’ and abolished vague legal concepts such as “enemy of the people” and “ter- 
rorist intentions,’ which could be exploited to convict almost anyone. Law courts 
were instructed to observe stricter procedures, for example by declining to convict 
on the evidence of confession alone.*” 

‘That was not enough, though. The question remained: How far should the leaders 
reveal Stalin’s crimes to a wider public, explain them, and cleanse themselves of 
complicity? In 1955 a Central Committee investigation was launched to obtain 
more facts, and it came up with the horrifying revelation that in 1937-1938 alone, 
1,548,366 people had been arrested for “anti-Soviet activity” and 681,692 of them 
had been shot.*® Even Stalin’s colleagues, though they had signed death sentences 
alongside him, had probably not hitherto realized the full extent of his enormities. 
Now, on the eve of the twentieth party congress in February 1956, the first to be held 
without Stalin, they had to decide how much to reveal about his “cult of personality” 
and how to present it. Total concealment was dangerous, Anastas Mikoian argued. 
“If we don’t reveal this and someone else does, without waiting for a further con- 
gress, everyone will be justified in holding us fully responsible for the past crimes.” 
On the other hand, if they delivered an honest report, Mikoian urged, people would 
understand and forgive them, knowing what pressure they had worked under.*? He 
was proposing something halfway to a “truth and reconciliation commission.” 

His colleagues considered him too optimistic. They opted for a compromise. The 
report was delivered not in the public sessions of the congress but at a special extra 
closed session, held afterward. Khrushchev denounced Stalin’s murder of leading 
members of the nomenklatura elite, and also the deportation of nationalities.*° 
What he chose not to mention was equally significant: by his silence he implied 
that the Communist monopoly of politics was entirely acceptable, that the 1930s 
devastation of agriculture and resultant famine were unfortunate accidents, that 
the destructive campaigns against religion were progressive. Indeed, Khrushchev 
believed all these things himself. No discussion of his report was permitted, and 
delegates dispersed in shocked silence.*! 

Only subsequently was a written version of the report compiled and distributed 
to party committees. (As a result, we still do not know exactly what Khrushchev 
actually told his audience.) Nothing was published in the newspapers (hence the 
term “secret speech”). The discussions which followed at the local level showed that 
party members were dissatisfied both with the content of the report and with the 
way in which it had been delivered. They raised the crucial issues of how such ter- 
rible mistakes and crimes had become possible, who was guilty, and what measures 
should now be taken to prevent any repetition. In Leningrad one scholar, a party 
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member since 1920, wrote to the Central Committee denying that Stalin alone 
was responsible and declared, “We must consider the historical fact of autocracy 
(edinovlastie) in the Soviet system a great tragedy for us Communists and for the 
mass of people. . . . It is not enough to listen to the report and then leave, hanging 
one’s head.” He urged an open tribunal to reveal and judge Stalin’s crimes, followed 
by broad discussion about how to prevent their recurrence.” 

Khrushchev hoped he had achieved closure on the subject, while at the same time 
diverting blame from himself and at least some of his closest colleagues. Actually, 
he had fatally undermined the monolithic ideology which was the justification of 
their leadership. He had opened the way to a debate which was of necessity muffled, 
but which found increasing resonance among intellectuals and the broad mass of 
people. At stormy meetings in factories, in the Komsomol,*? and in higher educa- 
tional institutions, the question was raised in various guises: What is the guarantee 
that these terrible mistakes and crimes will not be repeated? Some 2,500 workers 
and students were arrested following such discussions. The Central Committee is- 
sued a letter to party organizations warning that “under the banner of combating 
the cult of personality [some Communists] are going so far as to deny the necessity 
of leadership at all44 

Repercussions in the “outer empire,’ the Warsaw Pact countries, were even 
more dramatic. The populations there were still discontented at the way they had 
been forcibly Sovietized after World War II. In Poland engineering workers went 
on strike to demand an end to Soviet occupation of their country and the freeing 
of Cardinal Wyszynski, leader of the Catholic Church, currently under arrest. The 
Polish United Workers Party* Central Committee held an emergency meeting. 
Khrushchev flew in uninvited and eventually hammered out a compromise agree- 
ment under which Poland would be given a modicum of latitude to determine its 
own form of socialism, on the condition it remained a member of the Warsaw Pact. 
Most of agriculture, local services, and retail trade remained in private hands, the 
Catholic Church gained the right to conduct religious tuition in schools, and lim- 
ited representation of a Catholic political party (Znak) in the Sejm (parliament) was 
permitted. 

In Hungary events took a much more abrupt and tragic turn. Imre Nagy, who 
came in as prime minister, acceded to the demands of huge worker and student 
demonstrations. He abolished press censorship, proclaimed a multiparty system 
with genuine elections, and announced withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact. Soviet 
troops, which had begun pulling out, returned and ruthlessly reimposed Soviet- 
style order, including the execution of more than 200 opposition leaders (among 
them Nagy) and some 30,000 arrests.*° 
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In the German Democratic Republic (GDR) there was no equivalent upheaval. 
Discontent was measured by the increasing number of people who fled the country 
through four-power occupied Berlin, many of them young and well-qualified. In 
1961 the GDR authorities erected a wall along the boundary of Berlin’s Soviet sector 
in order to prevent further flight. 

Another attempt at reformed socialism, in Czechoslovakia in 1968, was also 
cut short by a Soviet invasion, even though the new party leader, Alexander 
Dubcek, tried to remain loyal to the Soviet Union and had no intention of quit- 
ting the Warsaw Pact. The “Brezhnev doctrine,” enunciated to legitimize the 
invasion, stated that, once a country had made its “socialist choice,’ its brethren 
from other socialist countries could not allow it to slip back into capitalism. 
This doctrine flowed naturally from the Cold War confrontation with the 
United States, and from the ideological axiom that history was uni-directional 
and was being guided by the CPSU. The attempt to enforce the Brezhnev doc- 
trine in Afghanistan in 1979-1988 led to an attritional guerrilla war which 
undermined the cohesion of the armed forces and the Soviet population’s faith 
in their leaders. 


A Tacit Social Contract 


The post-Stalin leaders did have a strategy for regaining their own population's 
trust: fulfilling some of their ideology’s promises of material plenty. They 
launched a huge program of domestic housing construction, which nearly 
doubled the provision between 1955 and 1964, and continued at the same rate 
in the following decade too. Millions of families moved out of the crowded, frac- 
tious communal apartments into their own living space, where they were secure 
from prying eyes. Over the following decades, those apartments became their de 
facto property, and also enabled them to express their thoughts freely without 
being overheard.*” 

Education was greatly expanded and the fees Stalin had imposed for its upper 
levels were abolished. The number of students enrolled in higher education 
increased threefold between 1950 and the mid-1960s. Between 1939 and 1965 the 
proportion of the population with secondary or higher education had risen five- 
fold, from 15.9 million to 79.8 million, and by 1975 to 121.5 million. Health care, 
at least as measured by the number of doctors, improved greatly between the 1950s 
and 1970s; by 1976 there were five times as many doctors per head of population as 
in 1939. Life expectancy had risen from 47 to 70 years, though it leveled off there- 
after.** The availability of pensions also increased dramatically, not least because 
from 1964 they were awarded to the rural as well as the urban population. The 
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consumer goods industry for a time expanded faster than heavy industry, enabling 
people to buy better clothes, furniture, and household goods. Altogether, by the 
early 1960s life was beginning to become easier, more comfortable, and more varied 
for many Soviet citizens as a direct result of party-sponsored programs.” 

The key to retaining the population’s confidence was to continue these programs 
and to guarantee the supply of cheap food, especially for urban workers. The Virgin 
Lands campaign in agriculture opened up extensive former nomadic territories 
in Kazakhstan and southern Siberia for cultivation. It greatly increased the grain 
supply, at least for several years after its introduction in 1954. But the demor- 
alized state of the kolkhozy and the resulting sporadic food shortages constantly 
threatened to thwart this policy. In 1962, when food prices were raised, disorders 
broke out in a number of towns. In Novocherkassk indignant workers marched on 
party and Soviet offices and tried to break in. The army had to be brought in and 23 
workers were killed. Khrushchev backed down, rescinded the price rises, and took 
the unprecedented step of authorizing grain imports from abroad.°° 

This was the inception of a tacit “social contract” between regime and workers, 
which preserved social peace until the 1980s: the workers accepted being poorly 
paid and having few rights in return for being guaranteed cheap food, housing, 
education, and health care. To finance that deal, the state instituted a subsidy to 
keep urban food prices low. That subsidy mounted steadily until by 1980 it formed 
11 percent of state expenditure. The regime's fear of working-class unrest was peri- 
odically reawakened by workers’ risings in Poland in 1970, 1976, and 1980, the first 
and last of which toppled the current party leaders there.°! 

This social contract generated its own expectations. Citizens had gradually come 
to assume that some of the necessities of the modern world—housing, education, 
medical care—were a right and should be provided free of charge or at very low cost. 

Actual provision of social welfare always fell short of perfection, but the ideal 
was proclaimed and was partly fulfilled. From news of the outside world, how- 
ever, Soviet citizens came to believe that provision was better in the so-called cap- 
italist countries, which they also considered more prosperous generally. Ordinary 
people also bitterly resented the privileges of the nomenklatura elite, who had ac- 
cess to superior goods and services at reduced prices in closed “distributors” By 
the later decades, as more Soviet citizens traveled abroad or listened to Russian- 
language radio broadcasts from the West, many of them came to believe that life in 
the West, and especially in the United States, was both freer and materially more 
secure. This conviction was, however, also partly a product of Soviet propaganda, 
which took the United States as a model, to be reached and overtaken, according to 
Khrushchev, by 1980.°? 
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The Shadow Ideology 


The makings of a “shadow ideology” were present already in Marxism, which 
promised everyone the right to fulfill themselves as human beings, to contribute to 
society according to ability and receive according to needs. It was bolstered by the 
Soviet constitution of 1936, which promised a range of civil rights and described 
the USSR as a “federation” whose members (the Union Republics) could secede if 
they wished. 

The “secret speech” radically changed the context within which such matters 
could be discussed. Soviet policies had by now begun to create their own antibodies. 
To sustain military rivalry with the United States and to generate technological 
progress, the USSR needed world-class scientists. They in their turn needed the 
freedom to think and debate with one another and to maintain contacts with their 
colleagues abroad. Yet in the paranoid and intellectually claustrophic milieu created 
by the party, free speech and “cosmopolitanism” were taboo. That is why the most 
outspoken protagonist of intellectual freedom and constitutional politics came 
from, of all places, the heart of the Soviet nuclear weapons establishment. Andrei 
Sakharov was initially a wholehearted supporter of the Soviet H-bomb, which he 
thought necessary to deter the United States. His “road to Damascus” came when 
Khrushchev, against his advice, decided to resume atmospheric testing in 1961, de- 
spite warnings that it would increase the radiation threat to human life. “A terrible 
crime was about to be committed, and I could do nothing to prevent it... . That was 
probably the most terrible lesson of my life: you can’t sit on two chairs at once. I de- 
cided to devote myself to ending biologically harmful tests.” 

This campaign brought him up against the leaders’ determination to preserve 
Soviet great power status at all costs, and his areas of disagreement with them 
broadened. In 1968 he disseminated privately a memorandum entitled Reflections 
on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom. It was one of the first 
products of samizdat—a kind of DIY publishing, in which faded carbon copies 
circulated among a restricted public of mostly urban intellectuals. The mem- 
orandum fueled underground discussions which over the next two decades 
amplified until they “infected” members of the party Central Committee. Its res- 
onance was partly due to the fact that Sakharov was advocating some aspects of 
Soviet ideology—internationalism, humanism, science, peaceful coexistence— 
even while denouncing others—class struggle, great power status, utopianism. 

The cultural world also brought forth an elite encouraged and supported by the 
party. Here again the official doctrine, socialist realism, contained contradictory 
elements. It was intended, for example, to generate easily understood novels and 
dramas, which would demonstrate how ordinary toilers were winning the class 
struggle and building socialism. But some of its keywords could be construed in 
diverse ways. “Realist” could slip sideways into depicting honestly the sufferings 
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of ordinary toilers under Soviet rule. Narodny (popular, demotic) could imply 
deploying the colloquial usages and fragmented worldviews of ordinary toilers 
rather than the stilted language and streamlined scholastic outlook of Writers 
Union officials.** 

Aleksandr Tvardovsky, editor of the Writers Union journal Novy Mir, was de- 
voted to the party’s ideas (indeed he was a member of its Central Committee), 
but interpreted them to imply that a literary journal should endeavor to set down 
honestly the history and contemporary life of the Soviet peoples. In pursuit of this 
aim, in 1962 he published A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, a short novel by 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn which described frankly the life of an inmate in Stalin’s 
labor camps. This was only the most outspoken ofa series of novels and short stories 
throwing light on the Soviet past as experienced by peasants, workers, and soldiers. 
Before each publication, Tvardovsky had to conduct a stubborn struggle with state 
censors and with officials of the Writers Union. Precisely because of this, though, 
Novy mir became compulsory (and compulsive) reading for millions of Soviet cit- 
izens troubled by the contradictions of the recent past, incompletely disclosed by 
Khrushchey.°° 

Under the imperfect but not wholly fictitious protection of “socialist legality,’ a 
stunted civic activism became possible. It first made itself felt among writers. In 
1966 Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuly Daniel were tried on a charge of spreading “anti- 
Soviet propaganda” in satirical works they had smuggled out to publish abroad. 
The prosecutor quoted passages from them with crass literalness, as if fictional 
characters always expressed the sentiments of authors. This blatant infringement 
of the professional autonomy of the writer outraged even establishment figures, and 
63 members of the Writers Union signed a protest letter to the Supreme Soviet. The 
letter was circulated in samizdat, as was a transcript of the trial. The compilers of 
the transcript were then arrested, prompting further samizdat protests, which then 
reached a wider audience through broadcasts on Russian-language radio stations 
from the West.°° 

In this way a semi-underground public opinion took shape, borrowing 
elements of the Soviet constitution as their watchwords. In December 1965 pas- 
sersby on Moscow’s Pushkin Square were treated to the surreal spectacle of 
Soviet police arresting demonstrators with placards proclaiming “Observe the 
Soviet Constitution!” From 1968 a samizdat journal, baldly entitled Chronicle of 
Current Events, recorded, without editorial comment, episodes in which the Soviet 
authorities had infringed their own laws or violated civil rights enshrined in the 
Constitution. Its masthead quoted Article 19 of the UN Declaration on Human 
Rights, which guaranteed free speech, thus proclaiming that Soviet citizens were 
subject to international law as well as to their own. Its editors were anonymous, and 
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the channels used for collecting information were also the channels by which the 
journal was disseminated. Despite the attempts of the KGB to discover and block 
those channels, the Chronicle continued to be issued until 1983.°” Later analogous 
journals circulated underground in some of the non-Russian republics. They were 
given further impetus when in 1975 the Soviet Union signed the Helsinki Final 
Act, which on the one hand finally legitimated the Soviet-dominated frontiers in 
Central Europe, and on the other obliged all signatories to facilitate contacts across 
frontiers and to show “respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

In this way an interstitial network disseminated the shadow ideology of civil 
rights, the rule of law, and adherence to the international community. Andrei 
Sakharov, whose 1968 booklet had enunciated those very principles, became 
their standard-bearer in practice as well as in theory. He would appear outside 
courtrooms where human rights activists were being tried, and he would write 
critical analyses of the charges against them, which he would circulate to Western 
journalists.°° 


Nationalities Become Nations 


Once mass terror eased, the first secretaries of non-Russian republics had impres- 
sive powers of patronage. Under Brezhnev’s slogan of “stability of cadres,” they tac- 
itly authorized their own ethnically based nomenklatura networks to dominate 
the educational system, the media, culture, and in some respects the economy, too. 
‘They were able to conclude discreet deals with their local followers to mitigate the 
consequences of tight Muscovite control over politics. In Ukraine, for example, 
party leaders allowed Ukrainian nationalist documents to circulate privately, 
without warning Moscow about them.°? 

In the later decades of the Soviet Union, ethnic identity, recorded on everyone's 
passport, became a more important marker than social class. Russians gradually 
became aware that in the non-Russian republics they no longer automatically re- 
ceived preference in the allocation of jobs, housing, or higher education for their 
children. The “fusion” (sliianie) of nationalities slowed, then halted, then began to 
go into reverse, as more and more citizens retreated to their titular republics. 

The contradictions of nationality policy were graphically exemplified in Ukraine, 
which was the key non-Russian republic, partly because of its size, and partly be- 
cause most Russians regarded it (along with Belorussia) as essentially part of Russia. 
Up to the 1920s the majority of the rural population was Ukrainian. The smaller 
towns were both Ukrainian and Jewish, while in the larger towns there was some 
class stratification: the masses were Ukrainian and Jewish, while the elites tended 
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to be Russian, Polish, or German. There seemed little likelihood of a Ukrainian na- 
tion emerging, with its own urban elites. During the 1930s, however, a transfor- 
mation began, as younger Ukrainian peasants received primary education in their 
own language and then moved into the towns to find employment in the enterprises 
of the Five Year Plans. This influx continued after 1945, reinforced by the annex- 
ation of West Ukraine, which had a much more nationally conscious culture. As 
a result, by the 1960s and 1970s there was a robust Ukrainian urban culture, and 
many of its bearers resented domination by Russians and by Moscow. They argued 
that the wealth of the Ukrainian economy was not benefiting Ukrainians, but was 
being diverted for the needs of the Soviet Union as a whole, and especially Russians. 
They complained that the Russian language was gradually crowding out Ukrainian 
in literature, in higher education, in government offices and law courts.®! In 1965 
and 1972 the authorities arrested a large number of Ukrainian writers, historians, 
and journalists. The situation of the republican Communist Party first secretary in 
this milieu was tricky: he needed the support of local elites, but also had to keep 
Moscow happy. In 1972 Petro Shelest was dismissed from his post, evidently be- 
cause he had not been firm enough in suppressing anti-Russian Ukrainian feeling.” 

The sense of a discrete national identity developed in different ways in different 
ethnic regions. In those republics which had suffered most during the annexations 
and deportations of the 1940s—the Baltic republics, Western Ukraine, the North 
Caucasus—popular sentiment was always bitterly anti-Russian, anti-Soviet, and 
anti-Communist. The Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians looked back to their 
experience of national independence and constitutional government before 1940. 
‘They regarded the Sovietization of their countries as a foreign occupation and the 
subsequent influx of Russians as an alien and unwelcome intrusion. They discreetly 
cultivated their own history and culture, and their ties with other north European 
countries. West Ukrainians looked to their underground Uniate Church, a product 
of the Polish period of their history, as a repository of their distinctive national 
values. Khrushchev gave Chechens and other north Caucasian Muslim peoples the 
theoretical right to return to their homelands, but in practice officials did every- 
thing possible to obstruct that return, and in any case those who attempted it found 
immigrant Russians living in their former homes. The North Caucasus in general, 
and Chechnya in particular, became sites of chronic ethnic conflict. 

In the Transcaucasus, small nations which had long led a jeopardized exist- 
ence on the fringes of others’ empires now seized the chance to promote their 
own cultures. They also exploited the economic resources of their region to mit- 
igate the asperities of the Soviet economy, allocating the benefits through ethnic 
networks. The shadow economies sponsored by the local Communist Party became 
too brazen even for the lenient Brezhnev leadership. In 1969 the Azerbaijani first 
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secretary was dismissed and replaced with the republic’s KGB head, instructed to 
root out nepotism and corruption. In 1972 the same happened in Georgia.™ 

In Central Asia there was no pre-Soviet national existence to celebrate. The no- 
menklatura system had, however, discreetly revived traditional tribal networks in 
reconfigured form. During the Brezhnev period, local elites, well educated as a re- 
sult of korenizatsiia, began to emphasize in articles, books, and radio broadcasts 
the Persian, Arabic, and Turkic roots of their culture, implying that Russians were 
latecomers to their homeland. The political leaders, especially in Uzbekistan, played 
a double game with Moscow, encouraging local underground enterprises to diver- 
sify the economy, while also obtaining generous Gosplan funding for their cotton 
fields. Much of this found its way into the pockets of party-state apparatchiks, 
from where it filtered out into the broader economy. The cotton monoculture thus 
promoted proved to have disastrous effects. The plantations required massive ir- 
rigation, for which purpose most of the waters of the Amu-Darya and Syr-Darya 
rivers were drawn off. The Aral Sea, one of the largest inland seas in the world, 
denied most of its feeder flow, shrank catastrophically: by 1987 it was reported to 
have lost 66 percent of its original volume. Its former shores became salty deserts, 
polluting cultivable land for hundreds of square miles around, while the summer 
temperatures rose and high winds removed much of the topsoil. Disease and mor- 
tality increased markedly, especially among young children.® The worst fears of 
Khodzhaev and Ikramov had been exceeded. In the long run, nationalist and ec- 
ological sentiment coincided in the belief that the Soviet Union was damaging to 
their ideals. 


The Russian Problem 


The most unexpected reason for the downfall of the Soviet Union was the Russian 
problem—one which is still not widely understood in the West, even though the 
English (especially) suffer from a similar problem. 

Collective agriculture had proved particularly unsuccessful in the RSFSR. Since 
the 1930s most young men had left the villages, which had become home to women, 
old men, and unqualified younger men who had not been able to hold down a job 
in the towns. Their labor did not suffice to bring in the harvest, and each August 
and September students had to be mobilized and sent out to the countryside to 
do the hard work for them. Many villages had died out altogether. One Russian, 
who visited the northern village of his childhood in 1984, found that all the homes 
had been abandoned. ”The village streets were covered with grass, and the former 
garden plots were wildly overgrown with nettles and burdock. The field where 28 
kolkhozniki had sown oats after ploughing up the virgin soil was now overgrown 
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with trees and bushes... . The magnificent meadows on which four villages used to 
mow hay the year round was waterlogged and covered with sedge.” 

The Orthodox Church, bearer of the religious traditions of the Russian people, 
had at least survived, but in a reduced and humiliated condition. The post-Stalin 
leaders had resumed the persecution which Stalin had suspended. Between 1959 
and 1965, nearly half ofall parish churches and quite a few cathedrals were closed, a 
process sometimes deliberately carried out in a crude and insulting manner. Three- 
quarters of monasteries suffered the same fate.® In the parishes which remained 
open, priests were classified as mere employees of the parish council, and were sub- 
ject to monitoring by the state-run Council of Religious Affairs, which awarded 
high marks to supporters of Soviet international peace policies, and low ones to 
those seen as over-zealous in performing their pastoral and liturgical duties. The 
Council classified bishops according to the same criteria.°” 

The Russian population was beginning to fall, especially in relation to the less 
urbanized peoples of Central Asia and the Caucasus region. Not only was the birth 
rate decreasing, but also the death rate was rising, especially that of men, among 
whom heavy drinking, smoking, environmental pollution, and uncertain health 
care took a heavy toll. In 1972 the demographer Viktor Perevedentsev warned that 
the Russian population was not reproducing itself because couples were having too 
few children.® This was in part a response to the way of life. In most urban families, 
both men and women took full-time jobs to make ends meet. Besides, life in a 
cramped apartment on the fifteenth floor did not encourage the creation of large 
families. Divorce was becoming much more common: it increased tenfold between 
1950 and 1973. In Central Asia and the Caucasus, by contrast, dwellings were less 
modernized but more spacious and closer to the open air, and marriage was seen 
as part of the long-term relationship of extended families.”” One consequence of 
these developments was that the composition of the Soviet Army was changing, 
as relatively more young Muslim men joined it. In 1981 one Russian sociologist, 
Galina Litvinova, criticized the regime’s policy of subsidizing large families as a co- 
vert form of support for Central Asians at the expense of Russians.’! 

Under Brezhnev, Russian nationalists protested semi-publicly about these 
matters and received some cautious support from the regime, which did not care 
to alienate the supporters of the largest ethnos. On the other hand, it could not af- 
ford to support them wholeheartedly and give in to their demands, or the Soviet 
Union would have broken up into its ethnically named constituents. As Brezhnev’s 
health and power waned, however, the head of the KGB, Iurii Andropoy, arrested 
one or two of their leaders and had others dismissed from influential posts in the 
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media, warning that “some members of the intelligentsia, pretending to be con- 
cerned about the preservation of Russian national traditions, are carrying on active 


anti-Soviet activity.’” 


Perestroika and the Final Crisis 


The most striking fact about the final crisis of the Soviet Union was that its impetus 
came from within the system itself, as a response to external pressures generated 
by the ideological rivalry with the United States. When Mikhail Gorbachev be- 
came a member of the Politburo in the early 1980s, he was made responsible for 
the country’s agriculture, the weakest sector of the economy. Scraping the barrel 
for funds, he became aware of something he had not fully realized earlier, that “the 
iron logic of a bi-polar world and the mortally dangerous race to develop expensive 
weapons were having their destructive effects. ... Defence expenditure was sucking 
the lifeblood out of all branches of the economy.’ According to his own estimate, it 
was consuming 40 percent of the state budget.”? 

In 1985 Gorbachev became general secretary of the CPSU. Even before he gained 
the top job, he and his colleagues were coming to the conclusion that they could 
not continue the arms race indefinitely. The military had asked for an increase of 
14 percent in their budget, but this would have finally doomed the already endan- 
gered “social contract” which guaranteed internal stability. Gorbachev considered 
that such an increase would not only exacerbate the country’s economic crisis, but 
would also sharpen international tension, leading to a further arms race which 
guaranteed no one’ security and had no foreseeable limit.”* 

Thus far there would have been general agreement among party leaders. 
Gorbachev, however, went much further. He took advice from the institutes and 
Central Committee departments which had special responsibility for the outside 
world, and he learned much from them about the real functioning of democratic 
societies and market economies. He decided it was his mission to end the Cold 
War, bring peace to Europe, and transform the Soviet Union. In his person, the 
missionary idealism of the Communist Party was briefly reborn—only in a guise 
that its founder, Lenin (whom Gorbachev admired), would have found altogether 
repugnant. 

He set about de-emphasizing certain key aspects of the ideology—class struggle 
and the ultimate inevitability of socialism—in favor of “all-human values” and a 
“common European home.” He sought security for the Soviet Union by concluding 
a series of international negotiations and agreements to reduce nuclear and con- 
ventional arms. His efforts demonstrated how important the Cold War was to the 
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Soviet Union's identity and great power status. The tacit message soon reached the 
populations of Central Europe that the Soviet Union would no longer intervene to 
save their leaders from popular discontent. In June 1989 a non-Communist gov- 
ernment was elected in Poland, and in November the Berlin Wall was breached 
by angry GDR citizens. Thereafter all the other Soviet bloc regimes collapsed, and 
within a further year Comecon and the Warsaw Pact were wound up.”° 

Within the USSR, Gorbachev started by declaring war on corruption and im- 
posing tighter discipline, that is, returning with renewed determination to the 
system's ideals. This soon ran into the sands. The civil nuclear explosion at Chernobyl 
in April 1986, whose seriousness local officials tried to conceal, persuaded him that 
he had to combat powerful elements within the party-state apparatus—which he 
could do only by mobilizing public opinion against them. That decision was the 
key turning point, since in carrying it out he set free social forces he could not con- 
trol. Opening up the possibilities of political discussion released a torrent of mass 
discontent over poor supplies and services, shoddy housing, and—politically even 
more damaging—over the party’s monopoly of politics and the privileges of the 
party-state apparatus. Discussing those problems led to a reassessment of Soviet 
history, and particularly the role of Stalin, far more radical than anything published 
under Khrushchev. Lenin and the October Revolution, hitherto sacrosanct, came 
in for criticism. Many people by now knew that the West was both freer and more 
prosperous, hence the fundamental question: Was socialism itself really desirable? 
Opening up the electoral system gave these questions real political weight. 

Reform also showed up the weaknesses of the economy. Gorbachev introduced 
“cooperatives” in the retail and service sector, that is, small businesses owned by 
their employees. Because people were desperate for scarce goods and had rubles 
to spare, the cooperatives were able to charge much higher prices than state 
enterprises, and soon sucked goods away from them. Shortages actually got worse, 
and within a couple of years there were serious questions about whether the large 
cities could be guaranteed food supplies.”© 

The contradictions of Communist nationality policy came to the surface. In the 
most disaffected non-Russian republics, Popular Fronts were formed demanding 
far-reaching authority over their own affairs; they won elections over nomen- 
klatura nominees. Eventually the three Baltic republics declared that they were 
seceding from the Soviet Union. Long-standing suppressed ethnic conflicts— 
between Azerbaijanis and Armenians, between Abkhazes and Georgians, between 
Chechens and Russians—burst forth. Eventually Gorbachev decided he could solve 
these problems only by promoting a new treaty between the Union Republics, 
giving them all much greater powers. 

Gorbachev remained convinced to the very end that the best way to guide the 
process was through his power as CPSU general secretary, which he later combined 
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with the (equally unelected) office of president of the USSR. His leadership style 
became a bundle of contradictions, created by amalgamating the official and the 
shadow ideology, the establishment and the interstitial elites. He was trying to be 
both Luther and the Pope. Given the nature of the Soviet system, perhaps there 
was no other way to proceed, but he was sawing off the branch on which he sat. At 
the same time, while the CPSU apparat still existed, there was no other forum to 
act as a focus to Gorbachev when opposition mounted—as it was bound to, given 
the economic crisis and the collapse of the Soviet bloc in Europe. His opponents 
created their own base: in summer 1990 they set up a Russian Communist Party 
so as to combat the Soviet Communist Party which he headed. Ironically, in doing 
so they initiated the rift which was to lead to the final collapse of the great power 
they wished to preserve. The precipitant of that collapse was a conflict no one had 
anticipated: between Russia and the Soviet Union. 

The new powers granted to all the Union Republics transformed the RSFSR into a 
weighty political force. We have seen that Russians had abundant reasons for being 
dissatisfied. The very first public association to demonstrate openly in Moscow was 
Pamiat, a Russian nationalist and anti-Semitic organization which demanded that 
Russians stop subsidizing non-Russians, and concentrate on defending their own en- 
vironment, culture, and historical monuments. None of this implied that Russians 
wanted to leave the Soviet Union—on the contrary. But they were now willing to use 
the leverage of their republic’s size and importance to demand political concessions. 
Many of them thought they could realize their aims better in a sovereign Russian 
state—and they were confused about whether “sovereign” meant “independent.” 

It was not Russian nationalism which was decisive, but Russia as an institution. As 
discontent mounted with Gorbachev and the CPSU, the size of the RSFSR enabled 
not only conservatives but also liberals to use it as their fulcrum. Boris Yeltsin had 
originally been Gorbachev’s radical ally; he had gained public popularity through 
his denunciations of nomenklatura privilege, a grievance which the population felt 
deeply. Unprecedently, he resigned from the Politburo in the autumn of 1987 because 
he was frustrated at the slow pace of reform. In normal times, such a step would have 
condemned him to permanent impotence. Now, however, it ensured him the support 
of many who were frustrated at the failure of reform to percolate downward. They were 
able, for the first time, to vote for someone who would do something about it. In June 
1991, ina free ballot, Yeltsin was elected president of Russia. 

The final crisis exploded on August 19, 1991. To prevent the signing of 
Gorbachev’s new Union treaty, an Emergency Committee, consisting of some of the 
highest party-state officials, placed Gorbachev under house arrest and announced 
they were taking emergency powers “with the aim of overcoming the deep political, 
inter-ethnic and civil confrontations, the chaos and anarchy which are threatening 
the life and safety of citizens of the Soviet Union, as well as the sovereignty, integrity, 
freedom and independence of our fatherland.’”” They failed to immobilize Yeltsin, 
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however. He clambered onto a tank sent to storm the White House (home of the 
Russian parliament) and declared “Citizens of Russia! The legally elected President 
of the country has been removed from power [by an] anti-constitutional coup,’ 
which he called a “state crime.” He warned all officials to “unswervingly adhere to 
the constitutional laws and decrees of the Russian Republic”: those who obeyed 
the Emergency Committee would be ”prosecuted under the Criminal Code of the 
RSFSR?’8 

The specialist Alpha units dispatched to overcome the defenders of the White 
House hesitated. Any troops ordered to fire on unarmed civilians wish to be abso- 
lutely certain that the command to do so is legal. Here it was not clear where legit- 
imate authority lay, and in the end the assault group refused to obey orders.”? That 
decision doomed the Emergency Committee's coup. Its instigators had precipitated 
exactly the opposite of what they had intended: the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Neither the Emergency Committee nor Yeltsin mentioned socialism or Marxism- 
Leninism in their competing declarations. The final and deciding conflict, then, was 
not between Communists and anti-Communists, as the entire history of the Soviet 
Union might have led one to expect, nor between Russians and non-Russians, but 
between Russia and the Soviet Union as institutions bearing power and legitimacy. 


Conclusion 


The Soviet Union's strengths generated its weaknesses. Its tightly centralized struc- 
ture enabled it to prioritize resources in the early stages of economic development 
and in the war against Germany. Its ideology and projection of power mobilized the 
enthusiastic commitment of a minority of the population and held the loyalty of 
many more. It created a large corpus of educated and specialized people capable of 
contributing fruitfully to a modern society. 

Yet those achievements all had downsides. The Soviet Union's centralized 
economy proved too inflexible to provide for a diversified consumer market or 
in the end for the needs of its own armed forces in competition with the United 
States. The equally centralized political system frustrated the national liberation 
proclaimed in its ethnic policies, and spawned resentment and rebellion in its 
outer empire. Its ideological message was contradicted by the way in which it was 
delivered; and in any case, it implied its own shadow message, of equality, abun- 
dance, and freedom, which it could not fulfill. Its own highly educated elites took up 
that shadow message, which ultimately “infected” the party hierarchy too. 

None of these contradictions would probably have proved fatal, had not the ide- 
alism and even messianism characteristic of early Communists been renewed in 
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the person of Gorbachev. Initially his opponents lacked an institutional base from 
which to combat him—until the largest republic, the RSFSR, provided one on which 
both his liberal and his conservative opponents could take their stand. Thereby le- 
gitimacy became fatally split, and the Soviet Union was finally doomed. 
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aie 
America’s Global Imperium 


Andrew Preston 


After 1945, and especially after 1989, the United States wielded overwhelming power 
on a previously unimaginable global dimension. The scale and reach of America’s 
unprecedented power transcended the normal confines of the nation-state. By 2010, 
the United States had more than 300,000 ground troops and 90,000 naval personnel 
deployed abroad, stationed in 761 military “sites” (i.e., bases) in 39 foreign countries; 
these figures do not include forces engaged in the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan.' 
In 2011, US military spending surpassed the defense budgets of the next 13 states 
combined.” No other nation-state has come anywhere close to matching this projec- 
tion of power. 

US officials, often in conjunction with private corporations and non-governmental 
organizations, manage a vast international network of political alliances, legal 
obligations, diplomatic treaties, economic relationships, and military commitments, 
all for the purpose of maintaining a world system established by presidents Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman during the 1940s. It is this dominant position that 
has led observers to describe the United States in imperial terms. The historical soci- 
ologist Michael Mann has called the post-World War II United States “the only global 
empire there has ever been.” To the historian Niall Ferguson, America is simply the 
world’s “colossus.”4 

Mann and Ferguson may believe that the United States has been, and still is, an im- 
perial power, but in the United States their view is not widely shared. Americans have 
instead overwhelmingly denied an association with imperialism. The United States, 
according to this view, has for the most part avoided or rejected formal systems of 
outright colonialism and imperial dominance.° The result, Daniel Immerwahr 
points out, is that the history of American empire remains hidden from view, at least 
on a popular level.® 

More representative of popular attitudes and political ideology is George W. Bush, 
who emphatically denied that the United States was an empire even while he was 
wielding American power more imperially than most of his predecessors had ever 
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dared. After the 9/11 attacks, Bush told the graduating cadets at West Point in the 
summer of 2002, building a “just peace is America’s opportunity and America’s duty,” 
The United States had legitimacy among other nations to do so because “America 
has no empire to extend or utopia to establish. We wish for others only what we wish 
for ourselves, safety from violence, the rewards of liberty, and the hope for a better 
life?” The irony that Bush’s anti-imperial declaration came in the speech in which he 
announced his doctrine of preemption, probably the most explicitly imperial doc- 
trine in American foreign relations since the Roosevelt Corollary of 1904, epitomizes 
the irony of American imperialism. 

Bush's view, based on a belief that by definition “empire” and “imperialism” mean 
the control of foreign territories and the forcible subjugation of foreign peoples, 
shrouded the existence of America’s own global imperium. According to Bush, 
other people built empires; Americans did not. “The United States,” he proclaimed 
in his 2005 State of the Union address, 


has no right, no desire, and no intention to impose our form of government on 
anyone else. That is one of the main differences between us and our enemies. They 
seek to impose and expand an empire of oppression in which a tiny group of brutal, 
self-appointed rulers control every aspect of every life. Our aim is to build and 
preserve a community of free and independent nations, with governments that 
answer to their citizens and reflect their own cultures. And because democracies 
respect their own people and their neighbors, the advance of freedom will lead to 
peace.® 


Bush's view that empires were colonial, and thus by definition territorial and il- 
liberal, was hardly novel. And if empire was territorial, then Americans were not 
imperialists—at least, not after their relatively brief and unhappy fling with em- 
pire in the Philippines. According to Samuel Flagg Bemis, writing in 1936, US an- 
nexation of the Philippines was a “Great Aberration,” an unfortunate detour in the 
nation’s history but understandable in the context of the 1890s and relinquished as 
soon as possible.’ A quarter of a century later, Ernest May argued similarly that this 
imperialist moment was inadvertent and unsought.!° Other than in the Philippines, 
Americans spent much of the century after 1898 dismantling territorial empires— 
by ousting the Spanish from the Western Hemisphere, encouraging the liquida- 
tion of British and French colonies in Asia after World War II, and defeating Nazi 
Germany, imperial Japan, and the Soviet Union—rather than building one of 
their own. 

Yet build one they did—and not just any empire, but a globe-spanning leviathan 
that the historian Richard Immerman rightly describes as “the most powerful empire 
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in world history.’!! How does one solve this paradox between anti-imperialist ideology 
and imperial practice? The answer is in fact found in the question: after acquiring a 
relatively limited territorial empire between 1898 and World War II (including the 
indefinite military occupation of several Caribbean and Central American nations), 
America’s liberal global imperium was founded on what had originally been anti- 
imperialist ideology.” This normative empire, akin to what Massachusetts senator 
Charles Sumner once called “the imperialism of the Declaration of Independence,’ 
deliberately avoided the mercantilist European model followed earlier in the 
Philippines.'? Instead, the new American imperium became synonymous with a lib- 
eral, capitalist world order conducive to US values and interests. Other states would 
participate in this system or find an enemy in the United States. Ultimately, anti- 
imperialism—that is, an ideology hostile to territorial colonialism and mercantilism— 
found its apogee in a global American empire that dwarfed all its predecessors. 

Thus while the seizure and domination of territories that began in the 1890s and 
waned in the 1930s was imperialistic, the disproportionate scale of power between 
the United States and the rest of the world that followed World War II was as well. 
As Michael Doyle has pointed out, an imbalance of power is not by itself symp- 
tomatic of empire; a hegemonic power, as opposed to an imperial one, influences 
the external behavior of other states but does not meddle in or affect other states’ 
internal policies or domestic politics as well.!4 By this standard, by not only control- 
ling its external environment but also shaping the domestic character of many other 
nations, the United States established a long-running empire. After 1945, American 
dominance was neither incidental nor inactive. To the contrary, American officials 
who oversaw victory in World War II and waged Cold War against the Soviet Union 
knew precisely what they were doing. As John A. Thompson has persuasively 
shown, American elites self-consciously sought global leadership; it was not thrust 
upon them.) Their overall objective, however, was not simply power for the sake 
of power; rather, it was to create a world system in an American image, which in 
turn would ensure America’s security in an interdependent world. For a state that 
had grown in power and wanted to safeguard its interests, which were now global, 
but did not want to commit itself to building a territorial empire, controlling the 
external environment by setting up an integrated world system based on liberalism 
and openness was the perfect solution. Yet this liberal order was grounded in a par- 
adox: in order to uphold the system, the United States had to use its political, cul- 
tural, and above all military and economic power coercively. It was the creation of 
this integrated global system, which stitched together peripheral nations around 
the world from metropolitan centers like Washington and New York, that made 


1 Tmmerman 2010, 12. 

! For different versions of this analysis, see Smith 1981; Rosenberg 1988, 589; Ninkovich 2001, 3-4, 249- 
251; Reynolds 2002, 245; Morefield 2014; and Preston 2017. Anti-imperialism is a curiously overlooked phe- 
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13 Quoted in Guyatt 2011, 983. 

14 Doyle 1986, 12, 38-40. 
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American power active, purposive, determining, and often coercive—in other 
words, imperial. 

For much of the twentieth century, the terms “empire” and “imperialism” were 
too politically loaded to provide much analytical insight. Yet since the end of the 
Cold War, the notion of an American empire has become more accepted by 
historians as both a legitimate scholarly subject and a (mostly) neutral category of 
analysis.!© This more accepting attitude reflects a dramatic historiographical shift 
away from notions of empire as formally colonial and territorial, such as the an- 
nexation of the Philippines. Historians now often perceive an American empire as 
informal, predominantly economic and/or cultural, and not necessarily territorial. 
In this vein, Kristin Hoganson identifies a “consumer's imperium” that arose from 
the American middle classes during the industrial boom on the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries and conditioned the nation’s engagement with the wider 
world.'” The links between culture and empire did not dissipate as America’s hard 
power grew exponentially in later decades; on the contrary, culture remained an 
integral component of American globalism. In his history of Cold War Austria, 
for example, Reinhold Wagnleitner refers to the spread of American culture as a 
process of “coca-colonization.’'® Victoria de Grazia applies a similar concept, “ir- 
resistible empire,’ to describe the spread of American culture in twentieth-century 
Europe.!° This extends to the invasive nature of other aspects of American culture, 
often termed “soft power,’ but which Ian Tyrrell has called a “moral empire” and 
Eric Hobsbawm more bluntly refers to as the “imperialism of human rights.””° As 
Immerwahr has shown, this American empire also extends to the ability to stand- 
ardize international norms and codes for everything from consumer goods to fi- 
nancial conduct.” 

Historians also consider economic clout, derived not from the control of terri- 
tory but from the control of wealth and the means by which wealth is generated, an 
important aspect of America’s imperial power. When the United States transformed 
itself in the 1970s from a Fordist “empire of production” to a post-industrial “em- 
pire of consumption,” argues Charles Maier, the economic and political shockwaves 
were felt around the world.”” Yet according to Noel Maurer, economic interests 
could also lead to the creation of an unintentional, even reluctant, empire: so great 
was US wealth, and so extensive was its international reach, that its presence created 


16 Rosenberg 1988, 585-587; Crapol 2000, 95-98; Immerman 2010, 1-15. Yet even after 1989, this de- 
velopment was slow to develop. See Rotter 2014, 51-52. For an insightful overview of the historiographies, 
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an “empire trap” that lured a sometimes reluctant US government deeper into world 
politics because it needed to safeguard private American capital and trade.” 

Even when historians have explored the more formal and territorial aspects of 
American power, they have still ascribed to them an imperialistic character. Geir 
Lundestad has memorably portrayed the expansion of US power into post-World 
War II Western Europe as an “empire by invitation?”* John Lewis Gaddis builds 
upon this idea by contrasting America’s empire of consent in Western Europe with 
the Soviet Union’s brutal and bloody domination of Eastern Europe.”° The histo- 
rian Odd Arne Westad perceives the Cold War as a fundamental clash between an 
American “empire of liberty” and a Soviet “empire of justice.’”° Not coincidentally, 
perhaps, historians of other empires, particularly but not exclusively the British 
Empire in the nineteenth century, situate the twentieth-century United States 
squarely within the comparative history of empire and imperialism.’ 

Invitation, consent, and liberty all signal the liberal nature of the American em- 
pire. For this reason, “imperium” is perhaps a more appropriate term, for it connotes 
an imperial system that is deliberately constructed and integrated by a metropole 
but is not strictly territorial. To be sure, to some extent an imperium must, by def- 
inition, be grounded in the rule over territory;7* but it can also extend to sovereign 
rule beyond the control of territory. As Anthony Pagden has observed, imperium 
was an ancient Roman concept that translates as both “sovereignty” and “rule;’ and it 
encompasses political and economic power as well as military might.”? It reflects, as 
Julian Go has put it, the establishment of “imperial formations” based on “imperial 
modalities? rather than strict colonial empires based on the holding of territory.°° 

Whether America’s imperium was irresistible or invited, it has done much to shape 
the modern world. Since its advent in the 1890s, it has been simultaneously lib- 
eral and militaristic, cooperative and coercive, hard and soft. It began, with the 
annexation of the Philippines and the Open Door Notes over China, as a bid to 
be recognized as a great power. Woodrow Wilson then altered its terms when 
he brought the United States into the Great War. It culminated in victory over 
Germany and Japan in World War II and reached full maturation during the Cold 
War with the Soviet Union. After 1989, with no rival socioeconomic system to 
check its advance, it grew dramatically in scale, scope, and reach to become one of 
the main stimulants to globalization. By the turn of the century, the stability of the 
American imperium had become so established that it was able to endure bloody 
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setbacks in the Middle East and Central Asia. To be sure, the United States never be- 
came all-powerful or invincible; nor was it always in control of the liberalizing and 
globalizing trends it drove forward.*! Yet it is difficult to dispute former Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright’s characterization of the United States as “the indispen- 
sable nation,” for there is little in the international system since World War II that 
has not escaped its influence—for better or for worse.*? 


From Territorial Empire to the Open Door 
and Dollar Diplomacy 


For just under a half century, from 1898 until World War II, the United States pos- 
sessed a territorial empire similar to the overseas empires built by European powers, 
only smaller. Of course, the United States had not exactly been averse to conquest 
before 1898; the nation itself was the product of an aggressive form of settler colo- 
nialism and had been cobbled together out of land seized from Native Americans, 
French, Spanish, and British. Even though the purchase of Alaska in 1867 brought 
new territory disconnected from the United States, it was still part of the North 
American continent. 

The Spanish-American War of 1898 thus marked a threshold between conti- 
nental expansionism and formal overseas empire. For the previous 30 years, but 
with increasing brutality, Spain had suppressed a nationalist movement in its island 
possession of Cuba. Out of an admixture of humanitarian impulse, geopolitical am- 
bition, and cultural anxiety, and spurred on by belligerent newspapers in New York, 
Americans clamored to oust the Spanish and to free Cuba. When the USS Maine 
exploded in Havana harbor in February 1898, pressure to intervene against Spain 
piled heavily upon President William McKinley. Two months later, the United 
States declared war. By July, US troops had defeated Spanish forces in Cuba; in 
August, they captured Puerto Rico and the US Navy routed Spain’s Caribbean fleet. 
To weaken Spain as much as possible, American strategy also called for action 
against the Spanish Empire in Asia, even though the causes of war were all found 
in the Caribbean. In May, the US Pacific fleet, then anchored at Hong Kong, sailed 
for Manila Bay and sank the Spanish fleet. US troops followed and seized Manila in 
August. The war between the Spanish and the Americans officially came to an end 
on August 12 when Spain sued for peace.*? 

War with Spain, a declining European power, may have ended, but the United 
States now found itself the sovereign ruler of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 
In peace talks in Paris, US negotiators had demanded that Spain hand over control 


3! See Hardt and Negri 2000. 
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of the Philippines and Puerto Rico in exchange for $20 million. By December 1898, 
only eight months after Congress had declared war, the United States was in posses- 
sion of the largest and most strategically situated island in the Caribbean and a large 
Southeast Asian nation. 

In Cuba, nationalist leaders grudgingly acquiesced in the imposition of US rule. 
Ostensibly, Cubans were now self-governing; in reality, the United States exercised 
“effective sovereignty.’** Wary of being seen to wage a war of conquest, Congress 
passed the Teller Amendment shortly after it declared war against Spain. Named 
for an anti-imperialist US senator from Colorado, Henry M. Teller, the legisla- 
tion prohibited McKinley from annexing Cuba or acquiring it as territory for the 
United States. Yet only three years later, in 1901, Congress effectively (if implicitly) 
rescinded the Teller Amendment by passing the Platt Amendment, named for an 
arch-imperialist senator from Connecticut, Oliver Platt. The Platt Amendment, 
which had in fact been drafted for Platt by Secretary of War Elihu Root, reserved for 
US officials the right, exercised at their own discretion, to intervene unilaterally in 
the affairs of Cuba. In 1903, the Cuban-American Treaty of Relations codified the 
Platt Amendment as the domestic law of Cuba as well as the United States.°° 

In the Philippines, the burden of colonial occupation was even heavier. During the 
war, nationalist rebels under the command of Emilio Aguinaldo had cooperated with 
US forces against the Spanish. But cooperation between Filipinos and Americans 
evaporated once their common enemy had disappeared, and Aguinaldos anti- 
colonialist followers resisted the American occupation when it became clear that US 
forces were not about to cede postwar control to the locals. Americans did not think 
Filipinos, assumed to be savage and wild with no conception of modern statehood 
or the complexities of governance, were ready to rule themselves. In 1899 Rudyard 
Kipling, the poet laureate of the British Empire, wrote “The White Man's Burden” to 
encourage the United States to keep the Philippines, but imperially minded Americans 
such as Theodore Roosevelt—with whom Kipling shared the poem before it was 
published—needed little encouragement. The United States, imperialist Americans 
believed, had to seize the Philippines not only for its own national interests, but to 
better the lives of the Filipinos. Imperialism in this sense was a responsibility as well 
as an opportunity.°° 

Fighting between Americans and Filipinos broke out in Manila in June 1899. 
In the bloody war that followed, 4,000 US soldiers and five times as many Filipino 
insurgents died; estimates of civilian fatalities are inexact but are thought to be as 
high as 200,000.*” To suppress the insurgency, US troops used their military power 
indiscriminately. They also resorted to torturing captured nationalist rebels; the most 
infamous method was “the water cure,” which involved force-feeding water down a 
prisoner's throat until they talked or their stomach burst. Such forms of brutality may 
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have helped to crush the insurgency, but they stoked resentment among Filipinos. 
They also caused outrage among many Americans, and the Senate held investiga- 
tive hearings on the water cure and other controversial US war tactics. It is difficult 
to say when the war definitively ended because sporadic fighting continued for over 
a decade, but the conflict was effectively over by 1902. The Philippines was now an 
American colony.*8 

Elsewhere, the United States was busy adding pivotal strategic outposts to its 
burgeoning empire. As fighting raged in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines 
during the summer of 1898, Congress quietly authorized the annexation of Hawaii, 
making it an official territory of the United States. Five years later, as Congress put 
the finishing touches on the Cuban-American Treaty of 1903, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who had fought in Cuba and succeeded McKinley in 1901, engineered 
the independence of Panama from Colombia; Panama then granted the United 
States the exclusive right to build a canal that would link the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, as well as sovereign control of the canal in perpetuity.°*° 

Despite their small size and lack of strategically vital natural resources, Hawaii 
and Panama were immensely important acquisitions for the US empire. It was no 
coincidence that all of America’s seizures of territory between 1898 and 1903 were 
maritime in orientation; nor was it a coincidence that they all sat astride key travel 
and communications chokepoints between the continental United States and its 
two key spheres of influence, East Asia and Latin America. Beginning in 1890, with 
the publication of his magnum opus The Influence of Sea Power upon History, Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, a captain in the US Navy and an internationally celebrated strategist, 
set the tone for US foreign policy when he called for a major program of American 
shipbuilding. According to Mahan, Britain was preeminent not because it had the 
most powerful army (it did not), but the most powerful navy. In an increasingly in- 
terconnected world, the secret to geopolitical power and security lay in the water, 
not on the land. Moreover, naval power was better suited to American political 
economy: large standing armies were thought to be inimical to republican democ- 
racy, and they were useless in promoting America’s most basic need for commerce 
and trade. Thus by Mahan’s thinking, readily accepted by strategists and politicians 
in Washington, Boston, and New York, the US Navy needed to expand in order 
to protect American shores and safeguard the merchant marine.*° But a large and 
activist navy also needed coaling stations located along strategic shipping routes. 
In the approach from North America to East Asia, Hawaii and Guam were critical 
stepping stones; whoever controlled them, especially the Hawaiian Islands, could 
control the flow of traffic across the Pacific. The Philippines straddled key shipping 
lanes between the Pacific and Indian oceans and stood close to China, Australia, 
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and Southeast Asia. Cuba played a similar role as the landmass that bridged three 
bodies of water—the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic Ocean— 
that were deemed vital to American security; to a lesser extent, this was also true of 
Puerto Rico. While the United States acquired a territorial empire between 1898 and 
1903, then, it was different from the sprawling land empires the European powers 
had been collecting in Africa and Asia. Unlike the British Raj in India or French 
Indochina—jewels in the imperial crowns of London and Paris—Hawaii, Panama, 
the Philippines, and Cuba were simply means to an even more ambitious end. 

That end was perhaps best expressed by John Hay in his two Open Door Notes, 
issued to the great powers in 1899 and 1900. Hay’s Open Door policy has often 
been interpreted by historians as an attempt to safeguard US trade with Asia so that 
wasteful domestic surpluses could be turned into profitable industrial and agricul- 
tural exports, predominantly to the vast and untapped China market.*! This was 
certainly a component part of Hay’s vision, but only a small part, and trade was by no 
means the entire vision itself. Rather, the Open Door was a policy of openness, not 
to improve China domestically—it was not a form of democracy promotion or ec- 
onomic development—but to prevent any single power, or combination of powers, 
from dominating China. Ostensibly anti-imperialistic, the Open Door actually 
marked the dawn of the unique form of de-territorialized empire that Americans 
would build over the course of the following century. A liberal international system 
that ensured the movement of goods, people, and communications, based on the 
principle of openness and the abjuration of carving up large nations such as China 
into colonial holdings, would naturally benefit the largest liberal nation in the in- 
ternational system: the United States. Not coincidentally, Americans had ample ac- 
cess to natural resources in the Western Hemisphere, and thus had little interest in 
building their own territorial empire aside from a handful of strategically located 
islands in the Pacific and the Caribbean. A world that functioned along the lines of 
the Open Door would allow the United States to dominate that world. 

Economic power was crucial to keeping the door open. Even though it was not yet 
the hub of a world economy, the financial power of New York, as well as of Boston, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, was critical to America’s rise to globalism. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s successor, William Howard Taft, codified the role of finance in US for- 
eign policy as “dollar diplomacy,” by which private capital worked in tandem with 
the federal government to spread America’s influence in China, Latin America, and 
elsewhere. By taking control of insolvent and mismanaged central banks in Latin 
America, or by investing in education and infrastructure in China (for example, 
railroads), American investors, backed by the military and diplomatic power of the 
United States, could tie these regions tightly to a growing American imperium by 
making them economically beholden to Americans and by spreading values such 
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as capitalism and republicanism.” As Frank Ninkovich observes, dollar diplomacy 
was not simply a crude way of enriching American capitalists and industrialists; it 
was also an early form of modernization theory.*? When coupled with the spread of 
American culture and moral reform, it was a potent force.4 

However, Americans often found that their territorial empire required some 
awkward adjustments. Politically, anti-imperialism commanded a huge domestic 
following, particularly in New England. With the nation bitterly divided, the 1900 
presidential election campaign became in part a referendum on imperialism: the 
Democratic candidate, William Jennings Bryan, vowed to release the Philippines 
from America’s imperial grip; the Republican incumbent, William McKinley, was 
confident that empire was a vote winner. While McKinley could not compete with 
Bryan's rhetorical skills or moral fervor, he proved himself to be a better judge of 
public opinion: he not only won re-election, he even beat Bryan in his home state 
of Nebraska. Legally, the Supreme Court validated the new empire in the Insular 
Cases by ruling that new territories such as the Philippines, Guam, and Puerto Rico 
had been annexed to, but not incorporated within, the United States. This deci- 
sion, reiterated in a series of cases in 1901 (and repeatedly reaffirmed in subsequent 
years), definitively codified the still-uncertain difference between the continental 
expansion of the nineteenth century and the overseas expansion after 1898. The 
Constitution did not always follow the flag, wrote Justice Edward Douglas White 
in his obviously tortured majority ruling in Downes v. Bidwell, because places like 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines were “foreign to the United States in a domestic 
sense.”*® 

Thanks to the policies of McKinley and Roosevelt, foreigners in the shadow of 
American power certainly had no illusions about their place in the system. If they 
did, Roosevelt removed any ambiguity in 1904 when he issued his eponymous “cor- 
ollary” to the Monroe Doctrine, which expanded Secretary of State Richard Olney’s 
1895 dictum that “the United States is practically sovereign on this continent, and 
its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its interposition.”*° The issue 
for Roosevelt, in 1902 in Venezuela and in 1905 in the Dominican Republic, was 
European great-power meddling in the Western Hemisphere. Both Venezuela and 
the Dominican Republic were sovereign republics, but because they were deep in 
debt to British and German creditors, they were potential targets for intervention. 
The traditional Monroe Doctrine, first issued in 1823, extended a US protective 
blanket against European intervention over the entire hemisphere. But the 1904 
Roosevelt Corollary went much further, stipulating that if Latin American repub- 
lics were careless enough to open themselves up to European encroachment the 
United States reserved the right to intervene preemptively and put local affairs 
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in order—though Roosevelt was careful to stress that, unlike his counterparts in 
London, Paris, and Berlin, he did not seek any territorial gains. “It is not true that the 
United States feels any land hunger or entertains any projects as regards the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere save such as are for their welfare. All that this 
country desires is to see the neighboring countries stable, orderly, and prosperous,” 
Roosevelt declared in his 1904 State of the Union address, where he outlined his 
corollary. “Ifa nation shows that it knows how to act with reasonable efficiency and 
decency in social and political matters, if it keeps order and pays its obligations, 
it need fear no interference from the United States.” Otherwise, the United States 
would be forced, “however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or im- 
potence, to the exercise of an international police power.4” 

Roosevelt justified his imperial interventions in the name of progress and civ- 
ilization. The isthmian canal in Panama would further global trade and commu- 
nications and benefit a number of countries in addition to the United States. The 
Roosevelt Corollary’s appeal to the civilizational imperative was somewhat different, 
but it also claimed to safeguard the Western Hemisphere from formal European co- 
lonialism. In both cases, Roosevelt argued that US intervention was not simply in 
America’s interests, but the world’s. This phenomenon, perhaps best termed “pro- 
gressive imperialism,’ was a form of international social control by which an impe- 
rial patron, the United States, wielded as much of its power as necessary to maintain 
stability, ensure justice, and facilitate progress. Whether such unilateral altruism 
now appears hypocritical or self-serving is beside the point. It was, at the time, seen 
as a generous, spiritual, and enlightened policy that promised to spread civilization 
as widely as possible.*® The United States was the repository of the world’s hopes, 
ambitions, and freedoms. “Our interests and those of our southern neighbors are 
in reality identical,’ Roosevelt explained. “In asserting the Monroe Doctrine, in 
taking such steps as we have taken in regard to Cuba, Venezuela, and Panama, and 
in endeavoring to circumscribe the theater of war in the Far East, and to secure the 
open door in China, we have acted in our own interest as well as in the interest of 
humanity at large?” 

Progressive imperialism seemed so compelling in large part because Americans 
were simultaneously remaking their own nation through precisely the same means. 
The late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries—roughly 1890 to 1920—marked 
the era of Progressivism, a rare political moment when both Republicans and 
Democrats (to say nothing of splinter movements such as the People’s Party and 
the Progressive Party) had a similar ideology as their common denominator. The 
source of Progressivism’s impulse continues to be debated, but while it undoubtedly 
had altruism at its core, it was also a widespread attempt by the middle classes to 
stave off radicalism and revolution, particularly in the big cities that were crowded 
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with poor immigrants with few job skills and little or no fluency in English. The 
nadir of domestic Progressivism was found in the establishment of the Jim Crow 
system in the South, which forcibly, strictly, and violently segregated the black and 
white races. Empires were thus being constructed at home as well as abroad, and 
white Americans felt they had to shoulder the white man’s burden from Manila and 
Havana all the way back to Montgomery and Atlanta.°° 


Wilsonianism: Making the World Safe for America 


It is no small irony that Theodore Roosevelt's nemesis, Woodrow Wilson, carried 
forward the banner of progressive imperialism. Whereas Roosevelt added to the 
American imperium incrementally, piecemeal in Asia and Latin America, Wilson 
made it global. In the first decades of the twentieth century, America’s growing 
imperial presence was both formal (i.e., territorial, as in the Philippines) and in- 
formal (i.e., systemic, as with the Open Door in Asia). Wilson began the process of 
transitioning away from formal empire and toward informal imperialism, not by 
relinquishing US territories overseas—no foreign peoples living under American 
occupation would claim their freedom until after World War II, when the entire 
world began decolonizing—but by vastly extending the scope and scale of America’s 
global remit. The resulting ideology, which owed more to the Open Door than 
historians have realized, became known as Wilsonianism.°! 

Despite pledging that the United States “will never again seek an additional 
foot of territory by conquest,” Wilson took Roosevelt’s police power doctrine seri- 
ously, and it became the foundation for an unprecedented wave of American mili- 
tary interventions and occupations throughout the Caribbean basin.°* Though the 
United States did not formally annex any more territory during the Wilson presi- 
dency, it acted more imperially than it had under Roosevelt or Taft. Wilson deployed 
US troops to Mexico twice: in 1913, amidst tensions over the isolation of Victoriano 
Huerta’s regime, when Marines seized the port of Veracruz; and in 1916-1917, when 
the army pushed the Mexican rebel Pancho Villa out of New Mexico after he had 
raided American towns in the Southwest. However, Wilson’s other interventions in 
the hemisphere went even further by resulting in indefinite military occupations of 
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sovereign nation-states. After they had left in 1909, Wilson redeployed US troops to 
occupy Cuba in 1917, where they would stay for five years. He also oversaw the mili- 
tary occupation of the Dominican Republic for eight years (1916-1924), Nicaragua 
for 12 years (1912-1925), and Haiti for 19 years (1915-1934). 

Yet there was much more to Wilson's worldview than brute force. Wilson combined 
this commitment to territorial domination with a vast expansion of the Open 
Door concept. The resulting doctrine, Wilsonianism, was at that point the most 
ambitious system of international openness ever attempted. Like many ideologies, 
Wilsonianism was never codified as such, at least not as an explicitly unified theory, 
but its main tenets are clear enough from Wilson’s most important pronouncements 
during World War I. And like many theories and doctrines, at least in the history of 
US foreign policy, Wilsonianism emerged as a proposed solution to a specific set of 
international problems. 

Wilsonianism was, first and foremost, a response to the Great War. For nearly 
three years, from August 1914 until April 1917, Wilson maintained a policy of offi- 
cial neutrality, and Americans did not join the fighting in Europe. When it became 
clear, toward the end of 1916 and into 1917, that the United States was likely to be 
dragged into the conflict, Wilson proposed a set of principles that were both im- 
mediate war aims and long-term objectives for the establishment of a permanent 
postwar world order. The most important of these were national self-determination, 
democracy promotion, international organization (in the form of the League of 
Nations), disarmament, freedom of the seas, and open diplomacy. Each of these 
principles sounded idealistic, but each was designed to alleviate tensions that were 
thought to have caused the outbreak of war in Europe in 1914. Self-determination 
and democracy, for example, would remove European people from imperial 
bondage and thus forestall the kind of nationalistic and ethnic conflicts that had 
poisoned relations within the Austro-Hungarian Empire, as well as between Austria 
and neighbors like Serbia (and behind Serbia, Russia).°> Open diplomacy would 
prevent secret treaties from pushing the great powers toward competition and war, 
and the League of Nations would provide them with a forum to air their grievances 
and settle them peacefully. Equality of trade conditions and freedom of the seas 
would prevent the hoarding of strategic natural resources and forestall economic 
competition that could lead to war. 

For an emerging great power that was suddenly on the cusp of being the world’s 
greatest power, Wilsonianism provided an ideal blueprint for an American-friendly 
world order. After their unhappy experience in the Philippines, Americans were un- 
interested in building a formal, territorial empire. At most, US troops functioned as 
a police power garrisoned throughout the Caribbean, and occasionally elsewhere. 
But for the most part, Wilson and other American elites had no interest in creating 
overseas colonies. After the war, Wilson was unable to commit even to a temporary 
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US mandate over portions of the dismantled Ottoman Empire, such as Armenia, 
so strong was congressional opposition to establishing a territorial American em- 
pire.°* Yet as the largest power in an interconnected and increasingly interdependent 
world, the United States could scarcely avoid the world’s problems—being dragged 
into World War I was proof of that. If Americans wanted to avoid becoming reluc- 
tant belligerents in future wars, they had to play a leading role in constructing an 
international system that was conducive to their interests—based on the free flow of 
capital, people, communications, and trade—and not those of the European territo- 
rial empires.°° Wilsonianism took the premise of the Open Door and applied it to the 
entire world. 

The major flaw with Wilsonianism was not its premises; as we shall see, in slightly 
modified form it provided the basis for a durable American-led world order after 
World War I. The main problem with Wilsonianism was that its visionary could 
not build a domestic consensus behind it.°® The peace Wilson signed in Versailles 
with Britain, France, Germany, and the other powers was rejected by the US Senate. 
This killed any chance of American membership in the League of Nations, and with 
it the leading role on issues of international security. Americans did not exactly play 
a minor role in international questions of the interwar period, and they were even 
active (if unofficial) participants in League initiatives, particularly on economic 
matters.°’ But US foreign policy in the interwar years was always marked by a deep 
ambivalence toward an integrated world system, between an impulse to lead and a 
desire to remain apart. 


World War II and the Dawn of the American Century 


The onset of the Great Depression in 1929 cleared up any ambivalence or equivoca- 
tion among Americans: they would retrench rather than lead. “Isolationism” is so 
problematic a term as to be analytically useless, but if there was ever an era when the 
United States was truly isolationist, it was the 1930s.°° Franklin D. Roosevelt began 
his presidency by pulling back from America’s various international commitments. 
In establishing diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, and in announcing the 
Good Neighbor policy of non-intervention in the Western Hemisphere, both in his 
first year in office in 1933, he signaled that he would focus on solving the economic 
crisis at home. But as a new and wider world crisis gathered pace toward the end 
of the decade, he moved to position the United States at the helm of international 
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security. In doing so, Roosevelt would realize Wilson's vision of an American-led 
world order. 

Separate wars erupted in East Asia in 1937 and Europe in 1939, but World War 
II only became a truly global conflict in 1941, when Germany invaded the Soviet 
Union and Japan attacked the US naval base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Until then, a 
European war and an East Asian war—in themselves bloody but routine matters in 
modern international relations—remained, for the most part, independent of one 
another. But the German and Japanese offensives of 1941 integrated these regional 
conflicts and fused them together in a single, interconnected whole. 

Not coincidentally, 1941 also marked the final stage of America’s rise to globalism. 
Geopolitically, of course, the attack on Pearl Harbor paved the way for American in- 
tervention in the war, in Europe as well as Asia. But just as importantly, it was in 1941 
that Americans began to unveil a series of ideological blueprints for a permanent 
world order that would follow the momentary world war. In January of that year, be- 
fore the United States was a full belligerent, President Franklin D. Roosevelt vowed 
that Americans would fight to protect “Four Freedoms” the world over: freedom of 
speech and worship, freedom from want and fear. Several months later, in August, 
Roosevelt and British prime minister Winston Churchill signed the Atlantic Charter, 
a document that promised to safeguard liberal principles such as national self- 
determination, democracy, and free trade. Both the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter were general but definite markers for a postwar liberal order founded on the 
projection of US power. 

Neither of these plans struck Roosevelt as necessarily imperialistic. “There are 
many kinds of Americans,” he remarked at a White House dinner in 1942, “but asa 
people, as a country, we're opposed to imperialism—we can't stomach it”? Or as he 
declared in the wake of Japan’s invasion of China in 1937, “We as a nation have no 
plans of conquest; we harbor no imperial designs. War will be avoided by all hon- 
orable means. To keep the peace is a fundamental policy of the United States; to live 
and let live in the spirit of the good neighbor is our earnest desire.’ Accordingly, 
over Churchill's protests, Roosevelt made certain that the first three of the Atlantic 
Charter’s eight points had a strongly anti-colonial thrust to them.*! As he explained 
to his advisers, “I cart believe that we can fight a war against fascist slavery and at 
the same time not work to free people all over the world from a colonial policy?” 

Roosevelt believed that the nation he led was not an empire because, like many 
of his fellow Americans, he had a particularly narrow conception of empire as 
the indefinite control of foreign territories, and the subjugation of its peoples, by 
force. Imperialism was colonialism, and aside from a temporary aberration in the 
Philippines Americans did not possess colonies—and even there, the United States 
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had improved the Filipinos’ lives and formally promised them imminent indepen- 
dence. Thus even when it came to the Philippines, one of the few nations that was part 
of a formal American empire, Roosevelt denied that the United States was in fact an 
empire. “Our Nation covets no territory,’ he declared in a 1934 message to Congress 
promising to support Filipino independence, and “desires to hold no people against 
their will?®> That Roosevelt referred to a nation against whom the United States had 
waged a brutal war of imperial dominance only three decades before, and was in fact 
still the occupying power, perfectly captured a broader American ambivalence about 
empire and imperialism. 

The year 1941 also witnessed the unveiling of another articulation of America’s 
emerging role as the world’s dominant state. In February, the publishing baron Henry 
Luce proclaimed the dawn of “the American century,’ an era in which Americans 
would lead the world into an era of enduring peace and prosperity. For his part, Luce 
was more candid than Roosevelt about the realities of power that undergirded an 
emerging American imperium. Though he never used the terms “empire” or “im- 
perialism” in his famous essay “The American Century,’ Luce outlined a clear vision 
of an American imperium. What the world endured in the winter of 1941, he wrote, 
was violent anarchy, and the only cure for anarchy was order. Because the United 
States was the only enlightened power capable of imposing such order, Americans 
must be willing “to accept wholeheartedly our duty and our opportunity as the most 
powerful and vital nation in the world and in consequence to exert upon the world 
the full impact of our influence, for such purposes as we see fit and by such means as 
we see fit? 

What Roosevelt denied even as he was building it, and what Luce embraced 
and promoted, was the beginning of an era in which the United States became an 
empire the likes of which had never been witnessed before. This American impe- 
rium, which Roosevelt and his successors constructed during and immediately 
after World War II, was built on foundations established by the Open Door in the 
late nineteenth century and Wilsonianism in the early twentieth. Under American 
leadership, several international organizations were established to regulate a stable 
world system: politically, the United Nations would try to enforce global norms; ec- 
onomically, the Bretton Woods monetary system (which came to an end in 1971), 
the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (later the World Trade Organization) would ensure the sta- 
bility of global capitalism. All were established in a three-year period between 1944 
and 1947, and all were established first and foremost by American leadership of an 
international coalition of like-minded countries. This was in every sense a “New 
Deal for the world.” Just as Roosevelt’s domestic agenda for relief, recovery, and re- 
form was a response to the problems of laissez-faire economics that were thought to 
have led to the Depression, the establishment of international organizations was an 
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attempt to bring order to geopolitical anarchy. By binding itself to a wide range of 
rules-based international organizations, this strategy required the United States to 
limit its own power to some extent.® Yet, with the exception of the United Nations, 
the least effective and least coercive of these organizations, Americans remained 
the dominant actors in a system they had created in their own image. This system 
of “embedded liberalism,” as the political scientist John Gerard Ruggie called it, 
enabled market forces to flourish alongside domestic social-welfare regimes—but 
only under the watchful eye of the United States and its regulatory oversight of a 
liberal international system.°’ 


A Global Imperium, by Invitation and Imposition 


Roosevelt’s successor, Harry S. Truman, quickly fulfilled his vision of US world 
leadership, yet it took the challenge of communism to motivate Americans to em- 
brace their new role. Thanks to the specter of communism, the American imperium 
was up and running by the 1950s, and it would endure through the Cold War and 
into the next century. But while it was liberal in nature, it was not self-sustaining— 
for that, the United States now needed to act as a global police power, backed by the 
deployment of armed forces as well as other means of power at its disposal. 

Military power was of course crucial. The end of World War II initially brought 
forth a rush to demobilize the bulk of the US armed forces, but the emergence of an 
international rival that could challenge American power on an international scale, 
the Soviet Union, caused the Truman administration to reverse course. Though 
military spending after 1945 never reached the soaring levels seen in either of the 
world wars, the early Cold War marked a period in which US military prowess and 
readiness remained high, unusually so for peacetime. Technologically, moreover, 
the United States continually enhanced its military capabilities so that it could al- 
ways overpower an adversary even when it was outmatched in terms of raw man- 
power. And throughout the Cold War, even under presidents such as Kennedy, 
Nixon, and Reagan who pursued détente and arms control with the Soviets, nuclear 
weapons and their attendant delivery systems were key to maintaining America’s 
overwhelming technological-strategic superiority. 

The consolidation of “a preponderance of power” after 1945, as the historian 
Melvyn P. Leffler aptly puts it, was neither accidental nor inadvertent.®? Beginning 
in 1947, the federal government put in place the mechanisms and institutions 
of a “national security state” able to sustain the indefinite struggle against global 
communism known as containment.”° With the Soviet threat appearing to gather 
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momentum, in 1947 Congress passed the National Security Act, which institution- 
alized a state of permanent war-readiness short of waging total war—this single 
piece of legislation created the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), the Department 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS), and the National Security Council 
(NSC)—and for the next 45 years, the United States would remain on something 
close to a permanent war footing.”! Universal peacetime conscription followed 
in 1948. Throughout the Cold War, presidents and Congress continually refined 
the structure of the armed forces so that each strategically important region in the 
world became the focus of its own unified US military command, a process that 
enabled tighter coordination and elevated military considerations to rank along- 
side diplomatic and economic ones in times of crisis.” The Pentagon's budget also 
increased with its authority. In fiscal year 1951, partly in response to the Korean 
War and partly as the fulfillment of a strategic vision outlined in the secret internal 
study known as NSC-68, US defense spending immediately tripled and eventually 
steadied for the next two decades at around 10 percent of GDP.”* To augment the 
CIA’s human intelligence activities, Truman created the National Security Agency, 
a vast signals intelligence operation headquartered near Washington that was es- 
sentially the first global eavesdropping project, in 1952.”4 The result of all this was 
the accumulation of incredible military power that outpaced all possible rivals, and 
by 1955 Washington's share of great-power military expenditures stood at 52.4 per- 
cent, compared to the Soviet Union’s 38.2 percent.”° 

The United States never fought the Soviet Union, but it did find itself confronting 
Soviet or Soviet-backed forces around the world. In Berlin (1948-1949 and 
1961) and Cuba (1962), tensions nearly led to a military clash between Americans 
and Soviets, but conflict remained metaphorical and political. By the signing of the 
Helsinki Accords in 1975, the containment of the Soviet Union in Europe was more 
or less a mission accomplished, albeit at the price of accepting Moscow as an equal 
partner in the realm of international security. 

The containment of China was another matter. Unlike in Europe, Asian challenges 
to the American imperium in Korea and Indochina caused two major wars.’° 
Without nuclear deterrence to keep the powers from each other’s throats or induce 
caution in US foreign policy, as existed in Europe, there were fewer impediments 
to waging war in Asia. The Korean War (1950-1953) settled little on the peninsula 
itself, where the truce of 1953 established a de facto border between the North and 
South that was virtually identical to the boundary that had existed at the outbreak 
of war in 1950, but it did lead to a permanent US commitment to the protection 
of non-communist states in Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan. Despite resulting in 
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a bloody, unloved stalemate, the war implanted and deeply entrenched American 
power in East Asia and enabled it to shape the politics and political economies 
of the non-communist states in the region. The war for Indochina (1963-1975), 
however, turned out rather differently. Backed by the intervention of regular mil- 
itary forces from North Vietnam and an uninterrupted stream of supplies from 
China, the South Vietnamese insurgency posed an insoluble problem for American 
power. The main belligerents—impoverished North Vietnam, derided by President 
Lyndon Johnson as a “raggedy-ass little fourth-rate country,’ pitted against the awe- 
some combined might of the United States—were hopelessly mismatched.”” But the 
mismatch turned out to be irrelevant in the irregular jungle warfare of Indochina, 
where America’s technological superiority was offset by the difficult terrain (var- 
iously jungles, delta wetlands, and mountains) and greater levels of commitment 
by the Vietnamese communists. The United States quit the country just as the 
People’s Army of Vietnam was about to capture Saigon and reunify the whole na- 
tion under communist rule. Yet even defeat in Indochina in 1975, when Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos all became communist states within a few weeks, could not 
derail America’s imperial project. 

During the Cold War, measures short of war also proved useful in beating back 
challenges along the periphery, as the United States intervened constantly in the do- 
mestic affairs of client, allied, and adversarial states. Americans did so for strategic 
and security reasons (to ensure quiescent and cooperative leaders, such as in South 
Vietnam in 1963, Cambodia in 1970, and on many occasions in Latin America) and 
for ideological reasons (to ensure that local governments were amenable to self- 
determination, market capitalism, and, to a lesser extent, liberal democratic rule). 
‘The United States intervened mostly when strategic and ideological considerations 
converged, when a change of local government was desirable as both a security 
imperative and an ideological objective. Regimes changed frequently around the 
world as the United States (and the Soviet Union) battled for global hearts and 
minds in the Cold War, most notably in US-backed coups against leftist nationalists 
such as Mohammad Mossadegh in Iran (1953), Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala (1954), 
and Salvador Allende in Chile (1973). In 1963, Ngo Dinh Diem, the president of 
South Vietnam and once one of Washington’s closest allies, was ousted in a coup 
encouraged by the Kennedy administration. In 1965, US Marines invaded and 
occupied the Dominican Republic to ensure the installation of a pliant non- 
communist government.’® By contrast, thanks to their staunch anti-communism, 
right-wing authoritarian regimes found favor in Washington despite their undem- 
ocratic nature.”® 

US policy toward Cuba in the early 1960s provides the starkest example of American 
imperialism in action, driven equally by the imperatives of security and ideology, but it 
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also reveals the limits of American power. Fidel Castro came to power by ousting the 
US-backed authoritarian regime of Fulgencio Batista in 1959. When he was leading a 
guerrilla army against the Batista government, Castro was a radical nationalist; once he 
came to power, he began to implement communist rule. The Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations considered a Soviet-backed state 90 miles from the Florida shore to be 
both an acute security risk and an intolerable ideological challenge. Under the guise of 
the CIA, the Eisenhower administration drew up plans to invade Cuba and install a new 
government. Kennedy inherited those plans and launched them in April 1961 in the 
Bay of Pigs invasion. The objective of the invasion, led by nearly 1,500 anti-communist 
Cuban exiles, was to remove Castro from power and spark a popular uprising against 
communism. The invasion failed, but this spurred the CIA, with Kennedy’s approval, to 
launch Operation Mongoose, which included multiple assassination attempts against 
Castro and a wave of economic warfare against Cuba. Unusually, the United States failed 
in its efforts to bend Cuba to its will. Not only did Castro move the island much closer 
into the Soviet orbit, his regime outlasted the Cold War itself—and 10 American presi- 
dents along with it. Mossadegh and Arbenz must have looked on with envy at Castros 
survival skills; had they not been murdered during their overthrow, Diem and Allende 
surely would have too.*° 

America’s stewardship of its empire often took economic or political form as 
well—a natural development considering that as late as 1953, the United States 
had a commanding 44.7 percent of world industrial output.*! In 1947, for example, 
when faced with an economic crisis in Western Europe and the prospect of losing 
its position of leadership to the Soviet Union, the Truman administration launched 
the Marshall Plan, which pumped over $12 billion into Europe over the next five 
years. The ultimate objective, easily achieved, was to bind the advanced industrial 
economies of Europe to an American-led international order of regulated capi- 
talism.* In 1949, when faced with what it perceived as a Soviet bid for the domina- 
tion ofall of Europe, the United States and its allies formed the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), a defensive military alliance that was as important polit- 
ically as it was militarily. In later years, the State Department sponsored the con- 
struction of similar alliances elsewhere in the world—the Southeast Asian Treaty 
Organization in 1954 and the Central Treaty Organization in 1955. In 1961, John 
E Kennedy attempted to emulate the Marshall Plan by announcing the Alliance 
for Progress, an endeavor that aimed to pump over $10 billion into Latin America 
to stave off communist revolution by creating conditions for the emergence of a 
property-owning middle class.*4 

The American imperium spanned the globe during the Cold War, but its center 
of gravity shifted dramatically over time—from Europe to East Asia to the Middle 
East—as challenges to the overall system emerged in different places at different 
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times. Just when American power had helped stabilize one strategically critical re- 
gion, problems in another would erupt and draw the United States into a new part of 
the world (although often the focus could fall on more than one region simultane- 
ously). Another region drew a great deal of American intervention, of course: Latin 
America. But US engagement to the south—military, political, economic—was dif- 
ferent, and long predated the Cold War. Because of their geographical proximity, 
Latin America and the Caribbean had always been strategically vital to the United 
States, whether or not there existed a liberal internationalist system of world order.*4 

One way to measure this shift in focus from Europe to East Asia to the Middle 
East—and perhaps the most indicative when measuring imperial activity—is to 
trace the surge in the intensity of America’s military involvement. The initial center 
of gravity, between 1947 and 1963, was found in Europe, where the Cold War began. 
To counter a perceived Soviet threat, the US military built up bases in Western 
Europe (where its forces were stationed indefinitely), pumped in military aid to its 
allies, rearmed West Germany, and oversaw the creation of NATO, the first perma- 
nent politico-military alliance in American history. By the 1960s, with the building 
of the Berlin Wall and the de facto acceptance of a divided continent, Europe had 
lost its sense of crisis.8° East Asia was the second center of gravity, though its crisis 
phase overlapped considerably with Europe's. The Asian crisis, which lasted from 
1949 until 1975, was shaped by America’s standoff with the People’s Republic of 
China, which in turn provoked the Cold War’s two largest military conflicts—the 
wars in Korea and Indochina. Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger’s opening to 
China in 1971-1972 began to resolve the US crisis of authority in Asia, and the 
fall of Saigon in 1975 ended US military involvement, but it was not until Deng 
Xiaoping moved China away from socialism and toward a market economy in the 
late 1970s that America’s Asian conflicts came to an end.®° Around this time, the 
United States increased its own direct involvement in the Middle East, marked 
by three important developments. The first was the pronouncement of the Carter 
Doctrine in 1980, in which President Jimmy Carter responded to the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan by vowing that any attempt to control the Persian Gulf would 
be regarded as a threat to US national security. The second came in 1982, when 
President Ronald Reagan deployed 800 US Marines to Lebanon to intercede in the 
civil war that reignited following an Israeli invasion; 241 Marines were killed when 
Islamic fundamentalists from Hezbollah detonated a massive bomb outside their 
barracks. The third was in 1983: in response to the region’s growing turmoil and 
increased strategic importance, the Pentagon created a separate unified military 
command—known as CENTCOM, for Central Command—to oversee operations 
in the Middle East. 
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Imperial Overstretch after the Cold War 


To many observers, the end of the Cold War marked the final victory of the American 
imperium. Francis Fukuyama was perhaps a little more triumphalist than most 
when he proclaimed “the end of history, but he was by no means alone.’”? What 
Fukuyama, who had served in the administrations of Ronald Reagan and George 
H. W. Bush, meant was that over the course of the twentieth century liberal- 
democratic capitalism had seen off several rival power centers, and their underlying 
ideologies, for the leadership of world order: European colonialism and mercan- 
tilism, British imperial preference, Italian fascism, German Nazism, Japanese ex- 
pansionism, and communist internationalism. By 1991, the Soviet Union had 
shattered into 15 autonomous states and the People’s Republic of China was in the 
midst of enthusiastically transforming itself into a market economy. Democracy 
still did not flourish everywhere (and certainly not in China), but it was spreading 
rapidly. On the whole, then, Americans had good reason to be confident in the wake 
of their victory in the Cold War. According to one observer in the year 2000, “the 
United States leads its nearest rival by a larger margin than has any other leading 
state in the last three centuries.”*® 

However, Americans who expected to retire from their global imperial role and 
cash in on a “peace dividend” were soon disappointed. As President George H. W. 
Bush replied to an interviewer who suggested that the government could spend 
more on domestic priorities now that the Cold War was over, “when you men- 
tion ‘peace dividend, there’s almost a . . . well, there's an uncalled-for euphoria in 
some quarters now that suggests that events where they stand today means that the 
United States can recklessly—in my view—recklessly cut its defense spending. And 
we are not in that posture.’®’ The American imperium may have triumphed over 
its communist rival, but it was by no means free from its imperial role. As the guar- 
antor of a world system it had created in the 1940s and from which it had benefited 
greatly, the United States could not now simply escape the burdens of its global im- 
perium. Yet this was the age of the “hyperpower,’ as French foreign minister Hubert 
Védrine described the United States in 1999, and with no other superpower to bal- 
ance against it, Americans faced fewer constraints in bearing those burdens.” 

This helps explain why the frequency of American intervention overseas actually 
increased with the end of the Cold War.”! From the invasion of Panama in 1989 to 
the bombing of Islamic State targets in Syria and Iraq in 2014-2015, after the Cold 
War there was rarely a year in which US forces were not sent into action overseas, 
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often to enact “regime change,” in George W. Bush's phrase, by toppling a foreign 
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leader and replacing him with a more pliant option. US troops landed in several 
countries either to overthrow a leader, install a rival, or both, including Panama 
(1989), Haiti (1994), Afghanistan (2001), and Iraq (2003); US warplanes, usually 
working in tandem with local ground forces, achieved a similar end in Bosnia 
(1995), Serbia (1999), and Libya (2011). Other stakeholders in the American impe- 
rium often accompanied US forces in these operations, but they were rarely more 
than token allies and provided symbolic political legitimacy rather than important 
contributions to the course of military events: thus interventions in Iraq (1991) and 
Haiti were sanctioned by the UN; the bombing of Bosnia, Serbia, and Libya, as well 
as the invasion of Afghanistan, were official NATO campaigns; and while neither 
the UN nor NATO granted approval, several allies participated in the invasion of 
Iraq in 2003. 

At the same time, in the realm of international political economy, President Bill 
Clinton used the power of the US Treasury, as well as America’s commanding lev- 
erage with the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, to forge the 
“Washington consensus” based on the worldwide spread of free markets, priva- 
tization, financial and industrial deregulation, and floating exchange rates. This 
marked the culmination of economic trends since the end of the Bretton Woods 
system in 1971 and the deindustrialization of major Western economies, especially 
Americas, in the 20 years that followed.”” As with America’s rise to globalism a 
half-century before, the advent of globalization and the Washington consensus was 
not incidental or inadvertent. It was instead a deliberate project, described in 1993 
by Tony Lake, Clinton’s national security adviser, as a “strategy of enlargement— 
enlargement of the world’s free community of market democracies.” After the 
Cold War, major US-led economic interventions in Mexico, Argentina, Russia, and 
several countries in Southeast Asia paralleled military intervention to help main- 
tain a liberal international order.” 


Conclusion 


That the United States became the dominant power in the world after 1945, and es- 
pecially after 1989, is clear enough. But does that make it an imperial power? Some 
historians still have their doubts. They instead point to the role Washington plays asa 
global arbitrator, legislator, and banker—a “liberal leviathan,” in G. John Ikenberry’s 
words, that is hegemonic without being imperial.?° Without American power, these 
observers argue, the world would be anarchic. In this analysis, the “world’s govern- 
ment” is not the United Nations or any other international organization, but the 


°» Sargent 2015; Cronin 2014. 

°3 Quoted in Engel, Lawrence, and Preston 2014, 340. 

°4 On US policy regarding globalization and international political economy since Bretton Woods, see 
Gilpin 2002; Frieden 2006, 363-472; Woods 2006; and Eichengreen 2008, 134-227. 

°° Ikenberry 2011, esp. 22-27. 
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United States, which uniquely combines economic and military power to forge a 
rules-based international consensus.” Elizabeth Cobbs Hoffman puts it in similar 
terms: the United States has not been an empire, but an umpire.”” 

There is certainly no denying the role the United States plays in establishing 
global norms. There is also no denying the attractiveness of its international vi- 
sion, or the fact that so many countries, including former adversaries, have shared 
it and eagerly sought to join an American-led world system.”* Yet while the view 
of America as a “liberal leviathan” is to some extent accurate, it is also partial and 
therefore limited: while the United States exercises global leadership through con- 
sensus, it has also used, and continues to use, a great deal of coercion in the main- 
tenance of its global system. America’s military power has never been latent or 
implied; it is an explicit component of the American world order. States that do 
not wish to join the American order are rarely left to themselves—they are instead 
cajoled, pressured, ostracized, and not infrequently attacked or invaded and their 
leaders deposed, imprisoned, or killed. Whether this American imperium, and the 
various means by which it maintains and enforces its rule, is a just international 
order is an open question. But it is clearly imperial—a unique kind of imperialism, 
to be sure, both in degree and kind, but imperial all the same. The point, then, is not 
whether the United States was an empire or an umpire—it was, and is, both. The key 
conclusion to be drawn from the activities of the United States in the world since 
the 1890s is that its strength as an empire is in fact based on its role as the umpire of 
a game in which it is also the star player. 
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45 
Epilogue 
Beyond Empire? 


Frederick Cooper 


Empires, over the centuries, have come and gone. What was new in the latter half 
of the twentieth century was that the very category of empire as a legitimate po- 
litical organization lost its aura of normality and legitimacy. How global politics 
would be reordered was not so clear. The idea of a world of equivalent states each 
corresponding to a people — however defined - was for many a compelling form 
of political imagination, but its relationship to the distribution of people in the 
world as it actually existed, characterized by mixity and mobility, remained com- 
plex and contested. The idea of a unified people governing itself could be the basis 
for claims to political voice and social justice, but it could also be the basis for ethnic 
cleansing.! Even after the demise of colonial empires, power would continue to be 
exercised across space, but it would go by names other than empire, including lib- 
eral democracy and socialist revolution. The unraveling of colonial empires did not 
bring about equality of resources among states or equality among citizens within 
them. Myths of national pasts notwithstanding, the trajectories that empires had 
followed across decades and centuries - and the different trajectories out of empire - 
continued to shape the way the world evolved toward what it is today.” 

A mark of how the world was being reimagined in the immediate aftermath of 
World War II was the decision of the French government to drop the words “em- 


2 


pire,” “colony,’ and “protectorate” even as it strove to hold together the mix of subor- 


dinate units it governed, each in a distinct manner; the new terms would be “French 
Union,’ “overseas territory,” and “associated state.” Algeria would remain an integral 
part of the French Republic, but its different peoples would be governed differently. 
Many commentators, in retrospect, consider these changes no more than cover for 
a stubborn refusal of French leaders to give up their colonial view of the world, a 
position regarded as increasingly at variance with reality. But in 1945 the nature of 
reality was not apparent. French leaders were casting about for a new form of po- 
litical organization that would retain the authority of a French government over a 


complex composite of territories and peoples in a form that neither maintained the 


! Ther 2014. 
? For a collection of studies of the “ends of empires” see Martin and Thompson 2018, and for a synthesis of 
decolonization studies, see Jansen and Osterhammel 2017. 
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subordination of colonized peoples as it was, nor dissolved empire into national 
polities. 

Such a quest was not just a foible of backward-looking French leaders. Most 
political activists in French West Africa thought that the nation-state form, given 
the poverty and small size of African colonies, was a recipe for poverty and weak- 
ness. They sought to turn empire into some form of federation or confederation, 
in which Africans could aspire to a measure of autonomy and equality with eve- 
ryone else in the former empire, remaining both African and French. There were 
major differences on what post-imperial federalism might mean between French 
and African leaders, as well as among Africans and among French elites themselves, 
but there was overlap as well. Much of the political struggle of African political 
movements over the next 15 years was not to escape from empire but to transform 
it—to make Africans into French citizens and to make citizenship into a basis for 
claims to social and economic as well as political equality.4 

Nor was reconfiguring postwar empire specific to the French case. Although 
British visions of empire were less centralizing—more focused on the trajectory of 
each territory—the Parliament passed in 1948 a Nationalities Act under which an- 
yone designated a national of Canada, New Zealand, or other Dominion was auto- 
matically entitled to a second-order British citizenship that, among other features, 
gave that person the right to enter and settle in the British Isles. The measure ap- 
plied to the colonies as well, and while the arrival of black Jamaicans or Nigerians 
in British ports caused consternation among many Britons, for a time—until the 
1970s in fact—the logic of empire trumped the logic of race. For all the inequalities 
that persisted within the British Empire and Commonwealth, its leaders wanted to 
demonstrate a form of imperial inclusiveness.° 

Why were such possibilities available midway through the twentieth century? If 
the conventional narrative of a global transition from a world of empires to a world 
of nation-states extending from the late eighteenth century to the mid-twentieth 
is valid, then Africans should have been following in the footpath of European 
states and claiming their own national states. Yet many Africans were seeking a dif- 
ferent kind of political order, and French and British governments were prepared 
to reconfigure their own polities in order to keep diverse peoples within a unit that 
remained in some sense French or British. 

‘That, by the end of the twentieth century, the world consisted of nearly 200 states 
has led many scholars to work backward to assume that the only possible pathway 


3 In law and practice, the French Union included the following categories: the metropole (European 
France), overseas departments, overseas territories, associated states, and (with its particular situation) 
Algeria, with even more places possessing a special status (the Four Communes of Senegal, the “comptoirs” of 
India. Most categories were considered part of the French Republic; associated states were not. John Elliott’s 
notion of a “composite monarchy” in early modern Europe is not altogether inapplicable to the composite na- 
ture of empires in the twentieth century. Reconfiguring the composite was thus a possible strategy as empires 
were challenged, as in the French Union, the British Commonwealth, or, after 1991, the Russian Federation. 
Elliott 1992. 

4 Cooper 2014. 

5 Paul 1997; Collins 2013; Hansen 2000. 
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led to this endpoint. Confronted with evidence that political movements in parts of 
the once-colonized world had other ideas, defenders of this inevitability thesis miss 
the profound uncertainty of the future of the world at mid-century, not only in the 
colonies, but in Paris, London, Washington, and Moscow.® 

Can a long-term perspective on the history of empires, from ancient times into 
the twenty-first century, tell us something about the complexity of the trajectories 
that got us to the world as we know it? What can we make of the fact that today’s 
China retains close to the same borders as that of the Qing dynasty and faces 
tensions with Tibetans and Muslims characteristic of imperial edges? Or that the 
USSR retained, from 1917 to 1991, a multinational dimension sufficient for it to 
break apart into component parts, with the biggest of them retaining a name— 
Russian Federation—and a structure that continued to reflect its imperial diver- 
sity? Might not the patrimonial style of politics in Putin’s Russia reflect patterns of 
rule that have been transmitted and transformed from Mongol empires through 
the Tsarist and Soviet imperial formations? Can one understand the recent and re- 
current crises of the ex-Ottoman Middle East or the ex-colonies of Africa without 
acknowledging the effects not just of imperial pasts, but of the long and painful 
process of reconfiguration that accompanied the breakup of empires? And can one 
comprehend the repertoire of power of the United States—which continues to oc- 
cupy or interfere in countries but not to colonize them—without tracing the partic- 
ular ways in which the once-British colonies extended themselves over space? 

The take-off point for the transformations of the post-World War II era was the 
complex forms of incorporation that empires had constructed. At this point in time, 
the direction change would take was not yet determined. The twentieth century had 
witnessed new projects of empire building: Japan had self-consciously sought to 
play the game that European powers had begun before it, but inflected the project 
with a pan-Asian dimension; the Nazis had gone to the other extreme, insisting on 
national domination; the Soviet Union had turned the diversity of the tsarist empire 
into “national republics” that reified multiple nationalities; and the United States 
had developed its own form of imperial reach.’ 

The possible pathways toward a future political structure was not simply a 
matter of political dynamics between colonizer and colonized. France and Britain 
had been empires among empires, and what was at stake was the transformation 
of a world of empires. The empire-form was a varied and flexible one, shaped by 
empires’ concerns with each other. It was inter-empire crises leading to a sequence 
of two world wars that made possible the proliferation of nation-states after 1945, 
and both the imperial past and the pattern of the crisis itself shaped thinking and 
possibilities afterward. 

To think of the 1940s as a conjuncture in this history of imperial polities 
rather than a step in a linear trajectory reframes a historical question, but also a 


® For an example of this defense of the inevitable pathway thesis, see Moyn 2015. 
7 See chapters 41, 43, and 44 in this volume as well as Burbank and Cooper 2010; Maier 2006; Hopkins 2018. 
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contemporary political one. At stake is not reviving the Roman, British, or Ottoman 
empires. Nor is the “is it or isn’t it?” question posed about the imperious or im- 
perial actions of the United States after 2001 the most revealing. More revealing 
is the question of the historical trajectory that the United States or any other 
state has followed through empire, leading to particular forms by which power is 
exercised across space. A question that remains acute today is about complex forms 
of sovereignty—the sharing and layering of sovereignty between different kinds 
of units. The European Union—recognizing as it does the national personality of 
each member state while devolving sovereign functions to a confederal structure 
above them—epitomizes the possibilities and problems of this form. One cannot 
understand how such a possibility came into existence—or variations that might 
be possible—without examining the trajectories of different sorts of political units 
that conjugated incorporation and differentiation of territories and peoples. That 
inquiry takes us into the history of empires. 


False Sunsets (1648-1919) 


Much effort has gone into proclaiming the end of empires as a political form and the 
advent, in its stead, of the nexus of territory-people-government.® One candidate, 
more popular among political scientists and international relations specialists than 
historians, is 1648, the origin of something called Westphalian sovereignty: here are 
the supposed roots of the territorially bounded sovereign entity, equivalent to other 
such sovereignties, hard, homogeneous sovereignties that scholars can liken to bil- 
liard balls and analyze how they bounce off one another and occasionally knock one 
out of play. Scholarship on the treaties of Westphalia hardly sustains the notion of 
such a breakthrough. Claims to exclusive control of territory predate 1648, and the 
difficulty of making good on such claims postdate it by centuries; Westphalia itself 
was nested—under varying degrees of princely authority—within the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Napoleonic Empire, and the Prussian Empire. Sovereignty remained 
after 1648—and arguably remains—a divisible concept.’ 

The development of the idea of the nation after the late eighteenth century has 
been an even more attractive candidate, but the argument becomes stronger if one 
asks how nation articulated with empire, rather than how nation eclipsed empire.!° 
The North American, Haitian, and South American revolutions were all struggles 
within empire—for citizenship, for political voice, for freedom—before they 


8 As Hall (volume 1, chapter 16) makes clear, empires have come and gone over many centuries and their 
ends have come about for many reasons and in different contexts. On the myths of 1648 and 1919, see de 
Carvalho et al. 2011. 

° Teschke 2003; Sheehan 2006. For an example of the historically questionable invocation of “Westphalian 
sovereignty” by a political scientist, see Krasner 1999. For a more historically grounded discussion of sover- 
eignty, see Benton 2010. 

10 Berger and Miller 2015. 
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became struggles to get out of empire.!! North and South American revolutionaries 
had their own empire-building projects; European empires underwent processes 
of reform, reconfiguration, and, above all, inter-empire conflict; opponents of em- 
pire imagined alternatives to both existing imperial structures and independent 
nation-states. 

Imagined communities were more varied and complex than the nation, and 
Benedict Anderson’s argument for a “horizontal” vision of community fails to 
come to grips with the hierarchies of North and South American societies that 
were built around slavery and the exploitation or extermination of indigenous peo- 
ples. Vertical relations of power did not disappear with evocations of “the people” 
or a supposedly inexorable logic of nationalism.!* The North American revolu- 
tion proclaimed itself to be an “empire of liberty”; leaders in Mexico and Brazil 
proclaimed themselves to be emperors. Elites in Argentina and Brazil sought 
to “colonize” new territories within their countries, and organizations like the 
Hamburg Colonization Society sent thousands of Germans to those countries even 
before Germany began to develop its own colonies. Profound as was the attempt to 
build national states in South America after the 1820s, these societies were marked 
by profound inequalities and the consequences of conquest, exploitation, and 
imposed acculturation.'? Meanwhile, settlers from the British Isles were creating 
a “Greater Britain” or an “Anglo-Saxon” world, spread out over Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and the United States—never mind that indigenous 
peoples also lived there. Taken together, the colonizations of land in the politi- 
cally independent countries of the Americas, as well as the conquest of territory in 
Africa and Asia, stand between the “decolonizations” of the 1810s—1820s and those 
of the mid-twentieth century.'* 

Napoleon—who was Corsican and European as well as French—tried to forge a 
new Rome in the beginning of the nineteenth century. His defeat was the work of 
other empires—Russian and British most notably—more so than the mobilization 
of national sentiments in the parts of Europe he hoped to integrate. Only by doing 
history backwards can we treat the nineteenth-century continental empires— 
Habsburg, Ottoman, Russian—as anachronisms; they had more than one act 


1 Fradera (Chapter 36 in this volume) sees the causes of the Spanish American revolutions of the 1810s and 
1820s as excessive demands made by the Spanish government and the failure to meet demands from the col- 
onies. In 1812, delegates from both the American and Iberian parts of the Spanish Empire stitched together 
a constitution that recognized people on both sides (including Indians, but not slaves and their descendants) 
as Spanish citizens. It failed to hold, but influenced constitution making in the new states of the Americas. See 
also Adelman 2007 and Mirow 2015. On the Haitian revolution, see Dubois 2004. 

12 Anderson 1991. Other classic studies that emphasize the nation-making narrative include Gellner 1983, 
Hobsbawm 1990, and many others. 

13 Recent scholarship on Latin America now emphasizes the extent of political contestation over the nine- 
teenth century, between elite control and popular democracy, between federalist and unitary visions of the 
state, between restrictive views of political participation and opening political access to indigenous people 
and ex-slaves. For an overview, see Sabato 2018. 

4 Brown and Paquette 2012, 11, 13, refer to the “overlap” in Latin America of the 1820s of “resurgent em- 
pire” and “emancipation.” They present a “picture of multi-imperial reconfiguration.” On the history of the 
word “decolonization,” see Ward, Chapter 42 in this volume. On the relevance of the concept of decoloniza- 
tion to Latin America in the early nineteenth century, see Thurner 2019. 
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up their sleeves. It was not for nothing that the ruler of a newly united German 
monarchy—whose population spoke Danish, Polish, and French as well as German, 
but which did not attempt to embrace all German speakers—chose “Kaiser” for his 
title and “Reich” for the name of his polity.'° Alliances and rivalries involving all the 
European empires brought about the Crimean War and eventually World War I. 

Not just the continuities of imperial power, but the new initiatives of empire- 
builders, need to be taken into account. Some scholars argue that the wave of 
colonizations of the late nineteenth century were a new phenomenon, a national en- 
terprise.'° Some go so far as to refer to a “second” French or British empire or anew 
imperialism. The new empires were supposed to be more territorial, less composite, 
more clearly distinguished by a subordinated “periphery” dominated by an impe- 
rial “center” than the older variety, in a word, more colonial.'” Imperial rulers were 
certainly using new techniques of rule and responding to changing circumstances, 
but the basic project of holding together a diverse polity, recruiting and disciplining 
intermediaries capable of administering far-flung spaces, and profiting from its re- 
sources and preventing others from doing so continued. It is less artificial to think 
of a shifting repertoire of rule rather than the end of one empire and the beginning 
of another. One should not underestimate the intensity of subordination in the co- 
lonial empires from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century or underestimate the 
compromises with elites in conquered territories that had to be made in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries to maintain order at an affordable cost. The idea of 
developing a "colonialism of modern people" - to take the title of a much-circulated 
book of 1874 by a French author - was a colonizer’s claim, not a description of an 
on-the-ground reality.'® 

The colonization of Africa, the last frontier of European colonization, illustrates 
both the extremes of power—and the denigration of certain categories of people 
that went along with it—and their limitations. For one, the entire episode was short 
by the standards of empire history - 70 to 80 years, compared to the 600 years of 
the Ottoman empire, the 1000 of the Byzantine, or the 2000 years in which Chinese 
dynasties claimed the mantel of their predecessors. European powers, for all the 
terrorist violence of the conquest, imposed only a thin bureaucratic shell over most 
of the continent, relied on the very African elites whose backwardness and tyranny 
had been invoked to justify conquest, and were able to exercise tight control over 
labor and production in limited geographic areas. 

Why did European powers do so little with their apparent power? For one, that 
power was less than it appeared, and the usual constraints of exercising control over 
large spaces limited colonizers’ ability to routinize administration or exploitation. 


15 Burbank and Cooper 2009; Leonhard and von Hirschhausen 2011. 

16 Tam skeptical of the term “imperial nation-state,” sometimes applied to France as far back as the Revolution. 
The problem is not the “imperial” but the “nation-state” The hyphen gives a misleading impression that the rela- 
tionship between nation and state was a given when it was highly contested into at least the 1950s. 

1” For a review of writing on the “second British Empire,” see Bayly 1999. 

18 Leroy-Beaulieu 1874. 
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Then too, European states did not have to exploit Africa systematically, since they 
were above all focused on each other. The scramble for Africa was an instance of 
preemptive colonization: the fear, in a world dominated by a few major powers, that 
others would gain control over potential resources and prevent the other industrial 
polities from gaining access.!? Thinking of the scramble as preemptive coloniza- 
tion in a world dominated by inter-empire competition helps to explain not only 
the suddenness of the intervention by Germany, Belgium, Britain, and France and 
the limits of what they did once they had gained possession of their shares of the 
continent, but also the scramble out of Africa in the 1950s and 1960s. Once the 
major European empires had brought so much destruction to each other in World 
War II, they no longer feared imperial monopolies and could finally rely on market 
mechanisms to gain access to resources and outlets.”° 

On the ground, European rule in Africa resembled the common image of the 
Mongols more than anyone would care to admit: mobile armies inflicting terror 
and moving onward, leaving in place a thin administrative veneer, although not the 
religious and cultural tolerance that the Mongols practiced. Except in areas of white 
settlement, mining, or urban concentration, European rulers had to rely on indige- 
nous elites to collect taxes and round up labor; otherwise, colonial revenues would 
not have paid the administrative bill.2' Bureaucratic rationality appeared more on 
paper than in practice. Early visions of transforming African societies - to make 
them more civilized or more exploitable — were soon compromised. 

The African example I have dwelled on, with its own variations, hardly represents 
the only colonial situation. On a world scale, colonization was a varied phenom- 
enon, driven not only by violence, greed, and cultural arrogance, but also by the 
complexities encountered on the ground, not least how much the economic enter- 
prise depended not just on brute labor and extraction of local resources, but on the 
commercial initiative and financial acumen of certain elites among the colonized. 
Studies on South and Southeast Asia have particularly emphasized the hierarchies 
within colonized societies.”” These elites presented both opportunities and dangers 
for European (and later Japanese) colonizers, because peasants and workers were 
engaged in struggles over resources and over autonomy with indigenous elites as 
well as with colonizers. These multi-dimensional social struggles would later affect 
the possibilities of former colonies after the passing of colonial rule. 


1° A similar argument can be made about Japan. Resource-poor Japan, as its economy grew at the end of 
the nineteenth century, faced the fact that much nearby territory in Southeast Asia had been colonized by 
European powers. Much of the rest was controlled by a weakening empire, China. Japan’s incursion first into 
Korea and Taiwan, then into China in the 1930s and its taking over European colonies in Southeast Asia in the 
1940s reflected the need for the colonization of resource-rich areas in the context of inter-empire rivalry. 

20 These arguments are elaborated in Burbank and Cooper 2010. 

21 Sara Berry 1992 coined the evocative phrase "hegemony on a shoestring" to emphasize how little resources 
colonizing powers deployed in Africa. See also Kirk-Green 1980 and Lawrance et al. 2006. This situation gave 
some African elites the possibility of exercising their own form of subimperialism over neighboring societies. 
Ochonu 2014. 

22 See the pioneering study of the contribution of Indian commercial and financial initiatives to the impe- 
rial economy of the Raj by Bayly 1983. 
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Empire has always had its edges, both geographically and conceptually, and those 
edges were often a source of change. The independence of much of Latin America 
in the early nineteenth century, had among its effects the opening of the possibility 
for what Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher famously called the “imperialism 
of free trade” - an asymmetrical economic relationship between formally sover- 
eign polities, notably Great Britain and economically weaker states. Although Latin 
American elites engaged willingly in these connections, they can be considered im- 
perialism not just because of the economic inequality of the parties involved but 
also because of the possibility that an unsatisfactory turn in the relationship could 
lead to the intervention of the British navy and even colonization, as it did in much 
of Africa.” The overlap of the colonizing of territory, the colonizing of land in for- 
mally independent countries, and asymmetrical economic relations suggest how 
much the trajectory of empires pushed beyond their territorial boundaries when, 
as in much of the nineteenth and twentieth century, empires, with their reach into 
different parts of the world, coexisted with other sorts of political entities. 

The conceptual boundaries in the late nineteenth century between “colonial” 
empires and the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and Ottoman empires was not clear 
cut. The Ottomans had their colonizing ventures in Yemen and what is now Libya, 
the Russians in Central Asia; Austria-Hungary took over the Ottoman province of 
Bosnia and treated it as something of a colony. These empires had their historic 
ways of dealing with local elites and adapted across their domains in flexible ways 
that complicated colonial-type relationships. People considered “Russian” as well as 
those from conquered peoples were all subordinated to the Tsar; the power of the 
Ottoman Sultan depended to a large extent on high-ranking subordinates who were 
not Turkish; the Habsburg Empire after 1867 became the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary. In the late nineteenth century, the power of the emperor was challenged 
at the center at least as much as in distant provinces. What made the world situation 
so uncertain at the beginning of the twentieth century was not the rise or fall of any 
particular form of polity, but the volatility of their interaction. 

The efforts of imperial regimes to extend and maintain themselves have 
rarely gone uncontested. Conquests were resisted; dynastic rulers faced dynastic 
challengers; people who conceived of themselves as a people or nation tried to 
secede or take power themselves; peasants and slaves revolted. The movements 
that posed the most successful challenges to the global predominance of impe- 
rial regimes were the revolts in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
of people of European descent in the Americas who claimed independence from 
Britain, France, or Spain, sometimes to build polities with an imperial reach them- 
selves. Theirs was not the only model. From at least the Victorian era, activists in 
India were claiming “imperial citizenship’-that as British subjects they should have 
rights and political voice.** In the Ottoman empire, Arabs and Jews made claims as 


?3 Robinson and Gallagher 1953. 
4 Banerjee 2010. 
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Ottoman citizens, in the press or in the moments when political representation was 
allowed.”° Historians of the Habsburg Empire have lately pointed out that much 
of the claim-making by nationalists was not for founding their own states, but for 
recognition and voice within the empire. Such pressure led imperial rulers to take 
a more nationalist position themselves — nationalism from above one might say.”° 
As claim-making came to be made in the name of supposedly universal values, the 
kinds of vertical ties - the arrangements between top elites, intermediaries, and re- 
gional or ethnic power brokers - that had long been a mainstay of imperial lon- 
gevity could be called into question. But in the early twentieth century, the most 
immediate danger facing empires - from the British to the Austro-Hungarian or 
Ottoman - was each other. 

The empires that came to an end after World War I did not die a natural death 
from an intrinsically anachronistic condition; their demise was the consequence 
of the clash of empires. Had the machinations of statesmen before the war or the 
German advance on the western front gone a little differently, the Ottoman Sultan, 
the Austro-Hungarian Emperor, the Russian Tsar, and the German Kaiser might 
well have sat on their thrones for some time longer. The world might have known 
other catastrophes, but not the ones it had. The point is not to minimize the impor- 
tance of “the national” in political structures or sentiments, but to underscore the 
temporal and spatial overlap of different political forms in a context where global 
power was contested among a small number of states capable of exploiting and 
mobilizing diverse populations.”” 

World War I itself - and its aftermath - are problematic candidates for an end- 
of-empire story unless one insists on teleological narratives inevitably converging 
on the present as we perceive it. The warring empires mobilized imperial, not just 
national forces, Britain and France more effectively than Germany.”® The empires 
of the losers were dismantled, but the winners added another category to the varied 
repertoire of colonies, dominions, and protectorates by which they exercised power 
over much of the world—that of mandate. The very idea of an international man- 
date conveyed the conceit that there was a morally and politically correct way of 
doing colonialism, and while new fora for critique were opened up, the Western 
European powers were in a position to keep questioning of their actions in the 
mandates to a minimum. Many non-white people in the overseas empires believed 
that post-war talk about self-determination applied to them, but they were soon 
disillusioned.”? Their disillusionment played into anti-colonial mobilizations in the 


25 Campos 2010. 

26 Berger and Miller 2015; Deak 2015; Judson 2006. 

27 As Halperin and Palen 2016, 2, put it, “the notion of an international system or society of states, or of a 
‘world capitalist systen’ politically divided into nation states, glosses over the mosaic of practices, institutions, 
and social structures that remain as legacies of past empires and civilizations.” 

?8 Gerwarth and Manela 2014. After the war, many colonized people who had fought for their respective 
empires thought they should be granted citizenship rights or representative government as a consequence of 
having paid the “blood tax.’ Britain and France acted to contain such demands, and at times insisted all the 
more strongly that Africans or Asians were steeped in their traditional societies and could not cope with the 
demands of citizenship. For a particularly illuminating discussion see Hassett 2019. 

29 Macmillan 2003; Pedersen 2015; Manela 2007. 
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ensuing years—and one needs to trace their dynamic across time—but the colonial 
empires did not, until after another world war, lose their capacity to contain the 
challenges. 

The very decentralization of rule in Africa also made it easier for colonial 
empires to keep rebellions within ethnic or regional containers. Colonial empire 
in the inter-war years appeared to have maintained a mediocre stability - punctu- 
ated most notably in parts of southern Africa by zones of high-levels of exploita- 
tion of subordinated labor around settler farms and mines. Challenges were more 
far-reaching in India and Southeast Asia, and connections were being made in 
Paris, London, or Moscow among critical intellectuals that reveal the development 
of inter-empire critiques and mobilizations against colonialism and racial domi- 
nation. Anti-colonial networks in the 1930s were in fact as long-ranging as impe- 
rial power, sometimes crossing the boundaries of the different European empires, 
sometimes focused on the claim for rights within the political framework of each 
empire, sometimes embracing collectivities spread widely across space, as in the 
pan-African or pan-Islamic movements.*° It was, however, easier at the time for 
anti-colonial intellectuals to connect with each other in imperial capitals than to 
reach into the villages and urban neighborhoods of each colony. The very fragmen- 
tation that colonial policy had encouraged made it easier to contain protests within 
the colonies. 

Empire in the first third of the twentieth century had its beginnings as well as 
its ends, and new entrants pushed the empire-form in different directions: the 
Third Reich, with its self-conscious reference to two previous Reichs and its em- 
brace of empire as something run by Germans without compromise with a variety 
of intermediaries, something other empires were prudent enough to temper; the 
Soviet Union, with its notion of national republics replicating with indigenous per- 
sonnel a system of party domination; Japan, challenged by other empires’ poten- 
tial monopoly of resources, consciously emulating rules set by European empires 
while insisting on a pan-Asian conception of itself; and the United States, whose 
interventions abroad, especially in Latin America, did not produce a coherent vi- 
sion of itself as a colonial power.*! 


The Conjuncture of 1945 


World War II was catastrophic not just for the losers, but for France, Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium.*? It brought to an end a pattern of struggle for mastery 
in Europe that goes back to the collapse of the Roman Empire: attempts to build 
something on Rome’s scale, countered not so much by the national sentiments of 


30 Bose and Jalal 2017; Brocheux and Hemery 2001; Fischer-Tiné 2007; Goebel 2015; Matera 2014. 

31 Mazower 2008; Young 1998, 2018; Go 2011. 

32 For an exploration of how members of different resistance movements in the Nazi-occupied Netherlands 
thought about reconfiguring empire after the war, see Foray 2012. 
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subordinated peoples as by the resources commanded by rival empires. The lineage 
goes from Charlemagne to Charles V to Napoleon to Hitler. World War II produced 
a crisis in economic power, military might, and political legitimacy that made it 
no longer necessary for Western European empires to seek to balance each other’s 
power.*? 

For a time, the world seemed bipolar, dominated by two states that represented 
themselves as something different from the empires of old.*4 The USSR was an in- 
consistent opponent of “Western” imperialism, putting Soviet interests first. The 
United States was an inconsistent ally of Britain and France, occasionally invoking 
its anti-colonial past and well aware that it had more to gain, given its economic and 
cultural might, from a world of nation-states open to world markets than the more 
closed worlds of empires. It pulled its punches after making some anti-colonial 
noises in the 1940s,°° but when it feared that supporting the colonial machinations 
of France and Britain would jeopardize its struggle against communism, notably 
in the Suez Crisis of 1956, it put its Cold War objectives first. France and Britain, 
meanwhile, came to realize that once the world of empires had collapsed, they had 
other means to ensure access to resources than holding colonies. Western European 
empires needed so desperately to sell the resources of their colonies that no one had 
to fear that colonial monopolies or imperial preference would exclude others from 
these primary products. Germany and Japan were able to prosper as nation-states 
where they had failed as empires. 

The post-war crisis of the inter-empire world order gave activists in the colonies 
possibilities for mobilization that had been contained in the 1920s and 1930s: not 
just for independence, but escalating demands for equality and new resources within 
the empires,”° alliances within or across empires, joining the cause of communist 
revolution with Russian or Chinese assistance, playing off Cold War rivals against 
each other, forming federations or confederations. Fear of one challenge forced colo- 
nial powers to take other challenges more seriously. The mixture of radical and mod- 
erate, violent and non-violent politics was a volatile one. 

France, the Netherlands, and Britain, soon after 1945, saw their imperial positions 
unravel beginning in Asia—the loss of control over Indochina, Indonesia, and India.°” 
But they did not initially think that the imperial game was ending. France and Britain 
sought to reinvigorate the economies of African dependencies, while recognizing 
that they had to seek new ways to incorporate indigenous elites into imperial gov- 
ernance. “Development” became the watchword of postwar colonialism—a concept 


33 Scheidel 2019 considers that the fall of Rome and the failure to recreate it was beneficial to western Europe, 
for the competition among smaller but still potent political entities produced pressure on each to develop and 
control resources. He admits that the price in violence was high and he does not trace the development process 
into the twentieth century. 

34 On the reconfiguration of global power, see Westad 2005. 

35 Louis 1978. 

36 Jt is important to remember that social and political movements were not just demanding political rights, 
but social and economic justice as well. See Chandavarkar 1998 and Cooper 1996. 

37 Goscha 2018; Brocheux and Hémery 2001; Christie 1996. 
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that emphasized that economic change was supposed to be of mutual benefit, giving 
colonized people a stake in empire.*® 

France was the most explicit about the way in which its power was to be recast ina 
new form of complex sovereignty and differential governance. A small—but vocal— 
group of overseas political leaders, including such future heads of state as Léopold 
Sédar Senghor and Félix Houphouét-Boigny, were brought into the constitution- 
writing process, and when their colleagues realized that their consent was necessary 
for the new postwar constitution to have any legitimacy overseas, they got their 
minimum demand inscribed in the constitution: for the quality of the French cit- 
izen to be extended overseas, with the added proviso that unlike metropolitans, the 
citizens of 1946 did not have to come under the French civil code.*? The citizenship 
provisions gave a measure of plausibility to the French government's assertion that, 
of its own volition, it had ended empire, although what it had turned empire into 
was not so clear. With its echoes of ancient Rome's imperial vision of citizenship, 
extending citizenship to colonized people seemed to promise that aspirations for 
“democratic” or “modern” political formations might be realizable within empire. 

World War II was not the first time that one, or even several empires faced a crisis, 
but it was the first when not just particular empires but the common understandings 
and frameworks for rivalry among empires were seriously threatened. The world 
had been organized around non-equivalences, through hierarchies of power 
and exclusionary claims to civilization. Ideas of popular sovereignty and self- 
determination had been set forth in some places and at some times, but they were 
only applied to some of the world’s peoples. What was beginning to totter in the 
1940s was the ethical and institutional basis for the co-existence of categorically 
different kinds of polities, some avowedly imperial, others professing a national 
conception of themselves, still others reduced to the status of protectorate or other 
form of dependency, recognized in international law or otherwise. 


Alternatives to Empire and the Nation-State 


Citizenship is a claim-making construct, no more effective than efforts to make the 
claims stick. It became a framework for political contestation in French Africa. In 
Algeria, citizens of French origin were able to use their own rights—and their own 
connections to political parties and the military in France—to dilute citizenship for 
Muslim Algerians to the point that it offered little share in political power, although 
it did convey the right of “libre circulation” that brought hundreds of thousands 
of Algerians to European France even during the Algerian war. Less known than 
the history of repression is that Charles de Gaulle’s government beginning in 1958 


38 The history of development has become a lively sub-field. For recent entries see Unger 2018 and 
Lorenzini 2019. 
3° Cooper 2014. 
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instituted a program of “promotion sociale’—what Americans would call affirma- 
tive action—in a vain effort to persuade Algerians that they had a stake in remaining 
French. A significant percentage of civil service jobs, in both Algeria and the metro- 
pole, were designated for “Francais musulmans dAlgérie?*° In Sub-Saharan Africa, 
the government was slow to enact political reforms (ending reserved legislative seats 
for people of metropolitan origin, giving significant power to territorial legislatures), 
while acknowledging the legitimacy of claims to economic and social rights for 
all citizens. Then, in 1956, it reversed itself, admitting that it could no longer face 
the costs of economic and social citizenship, and that the only way to get African 
politicians to back off their claim-making was to devolve genuine political autonomy 
to them. African politicians would now be the recipients of the claims of organized 
workers, students, veterans, and farmers. 

In both Sub-Saharan and North Africa, the political dynamics were unstable, and 
ultimately uncontrollable. In Algeria, where the fiction of being a full part of the 
French Republic made conflicting claim-making into a zero-sum game, the conse- 
quence was a bitter war, whose outcome was—as Matthew Connelly has shown— 
to a significant extent shaped by the more peaceful prior decolonizations that had 
eroded the normality of empire and by the changing international context. In the 
protectorates (later associated states) of Morocco and Tunisia, the theoretical main- 
tenance of Moroccan or Tunisian sovereignty and nationality, even as the French 
controlled the affairs of government, made France’s letting these states go their own 
way (in 1956) less traumatic than the loss of Algeria, although only after episodes 
of considerable violence.*! Sub-Saharan African territories were in principle part 
of the French Republic but with a special status within it that was subject to claims 
and counter-claims. In 1958, de Gaulle reconfigured the French Union into the 
Community, and only Guinea decided to exit from it, the others becoming Member 
States—a word of no small significance in de Gaulle’s lexicon. In the end, African 
leaders could not agree among themselves or with the French government on what 
kinds of federal or confederal institutions they desired or could afford, and both 
backed in 1960 into a more national form of political structure than either side had 
sought over the previous 15 years.” 

The extremes of violence exercised by the French in Algeria or the British in 
Kenya were not so much a defense of a die-hard colonial status quo as an attempt 
to control a process of change, exacerbated by the bitterness top officials felt toward 
political movements that rejected the state's self-proclaimed modernizing frame- 
work. Such a dynamic gave the most repressive elements within the military and 
settler communities the opportunity to seize the initiative, but neither could hang 
on in the face of the eroding normality of empire and the eventual realization of 


40 Shepard 2012. 
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Paris and London that their resources were better directed elsewhere than a defense 
ofa settler colonialism in which governing elites no longer believed.” 

The point of departure for political contestation after World War II was not an 
imagined world of nations, but a world of complex sovereignties. The Commonwealth, 
especially after the Nationality Act of 1948, seemed like another variation on the 
theme of manipulating the differential relations of the parts of what was hoped to be 
an imperial whole. Canada, Australia, and other Dominions slowly lowered the sig- 
nificance of Commonwealth membership to their polities, but it still took years before 
the queen disappeared from currency, and judicial appeals to the Privy Council in 
London were ended. 

Even as anti-colonial movements forced concessions from imperial rulers or 
moved closer to national independence, some of them seemed to long for a su- 
pranational political reconfiguration. As Adom Getachew has argued, ardent 
advocates of independence often feared that the nation-state was an inadequate 
basis for economic and social progress. They advocated different forms of what she 
terms “worldmaking,” concerted action to change the framework of international 
politics.*° Besides the efforts of Senghor and others to turn empire into some sort 
of Franco-African confederation were attempts at federation of territories in the 
process of decolonization, in the British West Indies and British East Africa for ex- 
ample.*® All these possibilities ran into the fact that decolonization was a process, 
not an event, and the piecemeal steps toward political participation which colonial 
regimes were willing to allow established relationships between political leaders 
and the territorial constituencies they represented, a political base they were reluc- 
tant to give up for the elusive promises of federalism or unity. 

A particularly tragic instance of failed efforts to find a post-imperial struc- 
ture for a polity whose highly heterogeneous social structure had been rigidified 
by a colonial regime was India. There was first a double blow to the demands of 
Indian activists for imperial citizenship within the British imperial system: the 
government’s reneging on its promise to devolve a measure of political responsi- 
bility in response to the support Gandhi and the Indian National Congress had pro- 
vided the British war effort in 1914-18, and the refusal on racial grounds of British 
dominions, South Africa, Australia, and Canada most notably, to allow Indians 
to enter their territories on the same basis as other British subjects, a policy that 
voided empire-wide citizenship of its substance. By 1929, Congress had given up on 
political autonomy within the British Commonwealth.’’ But the question of mul- 
tiple languages, religions, and perceptions of collective belonging within an Indian 
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polity remained, not just because of the Muslim-Hindu divide, but because of a 
range of other differentials, plus the continued existence of “princely states” Their 
sovereignty had not been completely extinguished by British overrule, and their 
leaders were reluctant to give up what they had to an Indian national government. 
The clash of centralizing and decentralizing claims and the rejection of federalist 
options pushed India down the road to partition into two states, India and Pakistan, 
each of which insisted on its unity.** In August 1947, as the British Raj came to an 
end, Hindus fleeing Pakistan and Muslims fleeing India were slaughtered. If mul- 
tinational federation could be an elusive goal, the fiction of a unified nation-state 
could have dangerous consequences. 

Even as nation-states emerged from empires, the quest for some kind of supra- 
national political reconfiguration took on new forms. No sooner had the first Sub- 
Saharan African territory become an independent state in 1957 than its leader, 
Kwame Nkrumah, proposed giving up some of that hard-won national sovereignty 
to create a United States of Africa. The Bandung Conference of 1955 posited a block 
of ex-colonial states whose governments would steer clear of subordination to ei- 
ther of the Cold War rivals and would speak together in world venues for the poor 
and the heretofore powerless. The founding of the Non-Aligned Movement in 
1961 was another attempt at cooperation among states to change the international 
order.*” 

We know the outcome—there was and is no United States of Africa. The French 
Community ceased to be meaningful in 1960, and bilateral agreements with states 
becoming independent softened the separation of citizenships until France decided 
in the 1970s to raise barriers against people it now termed immigrants. The British 
Commonwealth proved unable to police itself against the most egregious offenses 
to a common citizenship, such as the imposition of a regime of white domination 
in Rhodesia in 1965, and the right of entry into the United Kingdom was undercut 
by distinctions of origin directed against Asians and Africans. The Bandung process 
did not turn the distribution of power in the world upside down. 

However much alternatives were being foreclosed by the 1960s, the place of 
empire in the configuration of power had dramatically changed. The comparison 
in Nkrumal’s implicit reference to the United States of America underscores the 
systemic transformation. After 1783, there was a heated debate in former British 
North America over whether the thirteen colonies should unite. Some looked to the 
Roman republic as a model for a future polity, respectful of citizens’ voices and eager 
to point the way toward the creation of what Jefferson called an “empire of liberty.” 
Others feared a Rome of the Principate—that uniting the states would lead to dicta- 
torial ambitions and to tyranny. But the newly independent states of 1783 existed in 
a world of empires—Spanish, French, British. Leaders feared that imperial rivalries 
would lead to attempts to take over the fledgling states and that divisions or conflict 
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among those states would make it easy for other empires to move in.°? But in 1958, 
independent African states did not have to survive in a world of empires. 

There were plenty of sharks swimming in global waters, but those powers now 
saw their interest in a world of sovereign states, juridically equivalent but politically, 
economically, and militarily unequal, a world of nations that could be manipulated. 
Occupations would periodically take place, but colonizations were a thing of the 
past. Africa did not have to unite—but it had to face the consequence of the nation- 
state form which had come to be dominant. Big powers would continue to play 
an old imperial game—exercising power, in a variety of forms, at a distance.°! But 
they would steer clear of one of the basic characteristics of empires throughout 
history—their incorporative dimension, their insistence that certain territories and 
certain peoples had a long-term (subordinate) place within a polity. The United 
States might invade Iraq and Afghanistan, but it was not about to turn either into 
Puerto Rico. 

The role of the United Nations in such a process was ambiguous and changing. 
Its name—and its General Assembly—seem to suggest a widely held vision, after a 
terrible war, of a world of equivalent nation-states. But its Security Council—with 
a veto power given to the major powers and rotating memberships for everyone 
else—suggested that the non-equivalence of states would be an enduring feature of 
world politics. Some people hoped—and others feared—that the UN could become 
the vanguard of a world government, and others thought its existence, its Charter, 
and its Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948 could provide a way to ar- 
ticulate and perhaps to enforce some principles of human rights over and above 
nation-states. But the ambiguity of these positions and aspirations became clear as 
UN bodies discussed the problem of colonial empires. 

Even before the UN’s founding, suggestions had occasionally been made to, in 
effect, internationalize colonialism: for the League of Nations to supervise the col- 
onies of all powers, as it theoretically did in the case of the mandates. That did not 
come to pass, but even raising the possibility reflected paternalistic assumptions 
in some internationalist circles for a global project of uplift that would go beyond 
the interests and missions of individual colonizing states.°? Once the UN became 
a more open forum, including new actors from the former colonies, the discourse 
became broader and more controversial. Arguments that self-determination and 
national independence should be the international norm competed for the high 
ground with arguments for new versions of “trusteeship,” stressing a global duty to 
promote economic and social development. As India in 1947 led the march of new 
nations out of empire and into the UN—and as the USSR, some Latin American 
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states, and others criticized colonial rule—the great powers’ control over interna- 
tional debate became harder to sustain.°> Yet it was only in December 1960 that the 
UN passed its Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries 
and Peoples (overwhelmingly, but with the United States, France, Britain, and other 
colonial powers abstaining). 

Some scholars stress the conflict between arguments for generalizing sover- 
eignty and arguments for promoting human rights; others see them as overlapping, 
pointing to the invocation of human rights by certain leaders in their campaigns for 
independence. But by the 1960s, the two arguments converged. For, once former 
colonies acquired independence their rulers tended to regard outsiders’ critiques 
of their record on humanitarian issues as violations of their sovereignty, as a form 
of neocolonialism.** Has the autonomy of the nation-state become such a funda- 
mental value that it supersedes all others—including the rights of individuals to 
protection against their rulers, of ethnic or religious communities to have their in- 
tegrity recognized and of all people to have at least minimal access to food, health 
care, and education? If not, what kinds of institutions can be given—or arrogate 
themselves—the right to intervene? Can some states be considered “failed” or 
“rogue, thereby legitimating the interventions of states that are considered—or 
consider themselves—to be successful and therefore arbiters of what makes an- 
other state dangerous to its own people or to the people of other states? That such 
questions are unresolved reflects the fact that the breakdown of colonial empires 
has not brought about a world of truly equivalent nation-states. 


Nations after Empire? 


It is not only newly independent states that defend their prerogatives in national 
terms. China defends its control of Tibet—in the face of Tibetan demands for au- 
tonomy or independence—not in the name of empire, but in the name of national 
sovereignty. So does the Russian Federation in regard to the national aspirations 
of Chechen rebels. The breakup of empires has not necessarily made state align 
with nation: witness the conflicts between competing claims to national terri- 
tory in Israel-Palestine, not to mention the unresolved conflicts in Syria and Iraq 
decades after they emerged from the breakup of the Ottoman Empire and League 
of Nation mandates. Not all people who regarded themselves as a coherent whole, 
indeed as a nation, acquired a state: Palestinians, Kurds, and Rohingya notable 
among them. Indigenous communities within states may or may not be recognized 
as such. Efforts to make nation conform to state resulted in massacres and wars in 
the former Yugoslavia in the 1990s, where waves of ethnic cleansing in the 1870s, 
in 1912-1913, and in the aftermaths of both world wars still had not made the 
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distribution of peoples correspond to the boundaries of states. In Rwanda in 1994 a 
government and militias connected to it, tried to produce a homogeneous nation by 
exterminating an entire people.* 

One cannot understand these conflicts and tensions without analyzing both the 
experience of the Balkans, the Middle East, Africa, and Asia under different forms 
of imperial power. But is “the post-colony” a sufficient expression for describing 
an African or Asian country?*° The danger is that the complex history of different 
peoples and places becomes reduced to a single quality, the fact of having been 
colonized. It in no way minimizes the importance or trauma of the experience of 
colonization to suggest that no people were ever colonial subjects and nothing more. 
What different people brought to colonial encounters, how different elements of a 
colonized population found niches in the structure of power or manipulated it to 
their ends, how political mobilizations, alliances, and conflicts shaped expectations 
and resources are questions that have more than one answer and more than one 
set of consequences. Coming to grips with the effects of the colonial empires is not 
as simple as identifying a “legacy” or deciding between “continuity” and “change.” 
Colonization and decolonization were dynamic processes, and the struggles within 
and against colonial states shaped and reshaped the possibilities and constraints 
that new generations of political elites and political movements faced. °” 

In Africa and the Middle East, the struggle against empires entailed varying 
degrees of mobilization—from armed struggle to electoral politics—but new rulers 
were concerned to demobilize the populations or at least to ensure that a single 
narrative of struggle would lead to a unified politics led by the revolutionary van- 
guard. Most states lacked the means to satisfy the demands of citizens and feared 
that open political competition would lead to chaos, or at least the leadership's 
loss of power. In a highly unequal world, elites sought patrons abroad and clients 
at home. The tendency—despite efforts to the contrary—created the dynamic that 
Sally Cummings and Raymond Hinnesbusch describe for the Middle East: “state- 
builders have filled imperial-created shells of statehood with neo-patrimonial 
practices that typically combine personalistic leadership (monarchies and presi- 
dential monarchies) and clientelism with institutional underdevelopment and un- 
incorporated opposition.”* 

The emergence out of empires of juridically equal states does not mean that we 
now have a world of states with equal control over their own destinies. But it does 
mean that we need to think seriously about the give and take of world politics and 
popular mobilizations; collective actions might have its consequences. Social sci- 
ence has not come up with an adequate vocabulary to describe political relations 
that are asymmetrical but not neatly divided into dominant and subservient, elite 
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and subaltern, not automatic consequences of fitting into a category like “colony” or 
“postcolony.”°? 

Decolonization was often violent, sometimes negotiated. Some scholars followed 
Frantz Fanon in arguing that “bourgeois nationalists,” in West Africa for example, 
had found it too easy to negotiate regime change—taking over colonial states 
without fundamentally transforming the social, economic, or political order— 
whereas armed struggle purged dominant, oppressive elements of society and gave 
peasants and the urban poor a sense of their own power to remake society.© Part of 
this critique of the uneven process of reform in Sub-Saharan African regimes after 
independence is valid, but oversimplifies the process. In places where decoloniza- 
tion was “peaceful,” there was often intense civic mobilization—of trade unions, 
farmers’ organizations, student associations, and political parties—making clear to 
colonial powers that they would have to make good on their reformist promises, at 
an expense colonial regimes ultimately did not want to pay. The vitality of electoral 
politics and social movements in the years before independence led to heightened 
expectations, and afterwards new rulers realized they had even fewer resources 
than colonial regimes to meet them. 

Knowing quite well the force of civil mobilization, many African regimes were 
eager to dismantle independent trade union organization and marginalize farmers 
whose economic importance might create concentrations of wealth and influence 
alternative to those controlled by the government. Independent states had gained 
control over the narrow channels—often based on one port and one railroad 
line—linking internal and external economies, and they made the most of it. Most 
African regimes after independence were gatekeeper states, with relatively weak 
control over internal economies but tight control over import-export licenses and 
revenues, foreign aid, and distribution of state resources. They feared—often with 
good reason—that opponents would try to get around the gate. Gatekeeper states 
might or might not prove capable of fostering economic development—particularly 
of infrastructure, including schools, roads, and health facilities—but they were par- 
ticularly concerned to foster patron-client relations with local and regional brokers 
and to seek patronage from governments or corporations from wealthier regions.*! 

That armed struggle does not necessarily lead to unity in the quest for radical 
social change became evident within weeks of Algeria’s independence after one of 
the most intense and bitter colonial wars (1954-1962). The nationalist movement— 
the Front de Libération Nationale—had already been beset by factionalism and had 
undergone repeated purges of leadership, but right after victory was finally achieved, 
conflict broke out among the victors.©” Algeria has experienced coups and episodes 
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of violent conflict ever since, and while socialist agendas have been pursued, nei- 
ther democracy nor social integration has been achieved. Similarly, after the fall of 
a white-supremacist regime in Rhodesia in 1979 after over a decade of anti-colonial 
warfare, the new state of Zimbabwe soon experienced a falling out among its lead- 
ership and a violent attack on the region where Robert Mugabe's main rival had his 
base of support. Despite Zimbabwe's wealth in minerals and agriculture, it turned 
out to be an economic disaster, where scarce resources are monopolized by a ruling 
clique and distributed to its clients. Part of the roots of the situation lie in armed 
conflict itself, whose “with us or against us” dynamic—with each sides coercing 
peasants to deny resources to the enemy—fosters polarization and the expecta- 
tion of ex-fighters that the rewards of victory will go to them.® Post-revolutionary 
Angola and Mozambique were also rent by conflict, as a result of outside meddling 
from the two sides in the Cold War, plus apartheid South Africa, but also because 
anti-colonial armed struggle had not overcome political fragmentation but had 
brought to power an elite convinced that it knew the only way forward. 
Economists and economic historians are in the midst of a debate over the 
causes of poverty in Africa and Asia and its relation to the problem of empire. 
There is no one answer and no one timeframe in which to consider the question. 
Kenneth Pomeranz argued that the trajectory of the world’s first leader in eco- 
nomic growth—England—only diverged from that other great empire—China— 
around 1800. He attributed England’s more rapid path to industrialization in part 
to differences in access to fossil fuel, but mostly to the different forms of empire. 
China’s land empire took it into regions whose agricultural resources were basi- 
cally similar to that of the central regions, whereas England’s empire developed 
complementarities between colonies that used labor from Africa on land in the 
Caribbean to produce sugar that supplied calories without soaking up land or 
labor in England itself. Prasannan Parthasarathi makes a related argument for 
India: once the leader in textile production, India supplied textiles not only to 
England, but to its colonies and to its slave traders, who sold them in Africa in 
exchange for slaves. England’s ability to establish itself—thanks to the British 
Navy, the Navigation Acts, tariffs, and other acts of a powerful imperial state—as 
a node in the worldwide distribution of Indian-made textiles gave it both a leg-up 
in world markets and an incentive to develop a textile industry itself. It did so, not 
just by innovation, but also by protection against imports. India did not have such 
means at its disposal. By the nineteenth century, British rule in India enabled 
it to insure the domination of the British textile industry at the expense of the 
Indian. India under the Raj had a notoriously slow growth rate and entrenched— 
more so than before—the domination of landlords over peasants. India came 
to independence in 1947 with radical ambitions for change but social and eco- 
nomic institutions that had long reproduced a vast and immiserated peasantry, 
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an extractive landlord class, and financial and industrial sectors dominated by 
a narrow elite. Whether the state-oriented strategy that followed independence 
introduced at least some dynamic sectors into the picture or had the perverse ef- 
fect of entrenching inefficiency, privilege, and poverty is a matter of controversy.™ 

For Africa, scholars have argued over whether the continent was trapped by its 
colonial heritage—the post-independence economy is sometimes characterized 
as “neocolonial”—or by the weight of its own culture. The latter contention has 
taken a more sophisticated turn in the argument that the problem is less culture 
than institutions—the heritage not just of a distant African past, but of the slave 
trade and colonial eras. Further study suggests that the question is not of growth 
per se, but of spurts of growth hitched to specific overseas demands to which 
African elites responded effectively—for slaves in the eighteenth century, palm 
oil in the nineteenth, cocoa, peanuts, coffee, and minerals in the twentieth. 
These spurts all came to an end, but left in place certain elites who had entrenched 
themselves in a particular economic conjuncture and infrastructures—such as 
railroads that drained goods toward coastal ports rather than connected places in 
Africa—that privileged people with access and made it more difficult to create al- 
ternative networks. The narrowness of colonial infrastructures—each intended to 
keep economic relations within imperial channels—contributed via both booms 
and busts to structures that kept reinforcing the structure of primary-product 
exports, elites with a vested interest in such structures, and a state intent on 
protecting its leaders’ main asset—hence reinforcing the gatekeeping tendencies 
of African states. What makes gatekeeping so tempting is the combination of the 
extreme unevenness of the world economy with the fragmentation of the African 
continent—the division into many states, most relatively small, each providing 
an elite with its main card to play, that of sovereignty. The enormity of the gap 
between what goes on inside and outside of the interface of an African national 
economy and the world economy empowers those at the interface to put control 
over other objectives. Such an argument carries with it the expectation of con- 
siderable variation and the possibility of citizen mobilizations to put pressure on 
elites to act differently, echoing the mobilizations that put colonial governments 
on the defensive in the 1950s.°” 

An imperial past is not necessarily fatal for either economic development or 
democracy: there are examples in Latin America (Brazil, to name one) of coun- 
tries that have experienced empire and dictatorship and have, at times, produced 
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democracies and periods of economic growth, although not without tensions. So 
too have some of the post-Habsburg, post-communist nation-states, the Czech 
Republic for example. South Korea, after 35 years of Japanese colonization and a 
longer period of de facto domination, has become a leading industrial power with 
a respectably democratic government. India is a great democracy and an increas- 
ingly powerful economic actor. One can cite examples in Africa—such as Ghana 
or Senegal—of political systems that, after much experience of authoritarian rule 
during and after colonialism, conduct elections in which incumbents or their 
protégées lose. So one should not assume a colonial or imperial determinism, inde- 
pendent of the actions of specific groups of people to make their way in political and 
economic life. But one should not assume the opposite either: that the nation-state 
form brings with it the “self-determination” of the people or the opening up of eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

In the early 1970s, leaders of a third of the world’s states, many of them having 
achieved independence from colonial empire in the previous decades, got to- 
gether to form the Group of 77, to demand what they called a New International 
Economy Order (NIEO). They wanted international bodies to change the rules 
of commerce to address the gap between rich and poor states: to recognize and 
enforce the rights of underdeveloped states to control their own natural re- 
sources, to help them export goods and develop their own industries, and to 
redistribute global resources to overcome the blockages to economic growth 
in poor regions of the world. Their initiative grew out of earlier efforts to ob- 
tain UN action of development issues, and indirectly at least from the Bandung 
process that had sought to make ex-colonial states into an influential force. 
The effort failed. Not only did the rich states and international financial or- 
ganizations reject the specific demands for a NIEO, but they - and supportive 
economists - mounted an ideological offense against the very basis for the 
demands being placed on them. They insisted that the market constituted the 
legitimate basis for economic transactions, that bad governance lay behind the 
poverty of African, Asian, and Latin American states, and even that the pre- 
vious arrangements to provide development assistance were counterproduc- 
tive - in short that poor states had no legitimate redistributive claims against 
the rich. In the harsh economic conditions of the late 1970s and 1980s, poorer 
countries needed financial assistance too much and their elites, with their own 
self-interest, valued their patrons too highly to counter this push toward free 
market orthodoxy and enforced austerity. Forty years later, despite periods of 
economic growth and poverty reduction in some countries, it is hard to see that 
either the ideological or the material basis for a fundamental challenge to global 
inequality has arisen.® 
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The trajectories of empires have shaped not just former colonies, protectorates, or 
imperial provinces, but today’s most powerful states. Thirty years ago, it was pos- 
sible to read Chinese history in a linear fashion, as a story of an outdated form of 
empire, its power waning over the nineteenth century as European powers and 
Japan nibbled at its borders, leading to the collapse of the Qing dynasty in 1911, 
followed by periods of internal conflict, Japanese invasion, and communist dic- 
tatorship, during which China was part of the “underdeveloped” world. Now, 
these periods appear as an interlude, no longer and no more important than other 
interregna in China’s history. China is once again running a huge trade balance with 
the West, supplying it with the goods it desires—now including an array of manu- 
factured products as well as the silks and porcelains of old—and supplying credit 
to the United States and Europe. China’s twentieth-century elites—whether repub- 
lican, communist, or today’s state-centered capitalists—have taken for granted the 
borders established by the Qing.°’ Today’s rulers face the problem that bedeviled 
earlier incarnations: restive non-Han populations along the frontiers, especially in 
Tibet and Xinjiang. They can draw on Chinese elites’ experience of ruling—and re- 
spect for the training and loyalty of officeholders—over this vast space established 
by successive imperial dynasties.”” 

When the United States invaded Iraq in 2003, a brief flurry of books and articles 
deployed the word “empire” as if it were the most damning epithet that could be 
applied to American actions. A few ideologues on the other side argued that the 
United States should assume the mantle of the British Empire and frankly accept 
its role of making the world safe for democracy and capitalism.’! But the United 
States soon found that it was straining its political, financial, and military limits by 
occupying one country, let alone colonizing half the world. A more revealing nar- 
rative puts the United States at the center of a particular imperial trajectory: from 
Jefferson's “Empire of Liberty” toward a Roman politics of difference, incorporating 
and organizing territory on the basis of equal rights and private property for people 
considered citizens and the exclusion of Native Americans and slaves. The chal- 
lenge of governing different parts of the country differently—the conflict between 
slave and “free” states—was nearly fatal, but the Union emerged from the Civil War 
with a more national sense of itself, and new forms of conflict over the terms under 
which ex-slaves and Native Americans would be excluded or integrated into the na- 
tional project. The United States joined other powerful states in overseas imperial 
ventures at the end of the nineteenth century, but its diffidence about incorporating 
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non-white populations, even as inferiors, kept it from frankly embracing a stance 
as colonizer. Continental empire gave American leaders the strength to choose 
the time and terms of their interventions in the rest of the world; the United States 
continues to exercise a distinct repertoire of power at a distance.” It is doing so with 
military bases scattered around the world, an economic engine of considerable size 
although of questionable efficiency, and large debts held, among others, by another 
imperial power—China.”? 

The Soviet Union, in much of the post-World War II half-century, was in con- 
flict with both the United States and China. Few imagined before the late 1980s 
that it would disappear and force a major reconfiguration of world politics. The 
formation and breakup of the USSR and the subsequent development of the 
Russian Federation all reflect an imperial trajectory.”* The Soviet Union's strategy 
of fostering national republics—led by intermediaries from the majority ethnic 
group in each republic who had come up through the Communist Party—provided 
a roadmap for disaggregation as well as a common language for negotiating new 
sovereignties. The Soviet strategy allowed it and its successor states to find a middle 
ground between domination by Moscow and autonomy for the former republics, 
whether inside the Russian federation or subject to its influence.” The largest of 
the successor states, the Russian Federation, is explicitly multiethnic. Its first pres- 
ident, Boris Yeltsin, told the Federation’s component parts, “Take as much sover- 
eignty as you can swallow.’”° Vladimir Putin later took much of it back, reviving 
the traditions of patrimonial empire. As he and his protégés reconnect magnates 
to the state, punish magnates who go their own way, tighten control over religious 
institutions, repress dissent, transform electoral process into a “sovereign democ- 
racy” supported by a single party, compel loyalty from the federation’s governors, 
flirt with nationalism in Russian areas, keep a close eye on Russia's borderlands, 
and wield Russia's prime weapon—energy—in the international arena, Russian em- 
pire has reappeared in yet another transmutation on its Eurasian space. What the 
post-Soviet part of the world is not, is liberal and democratic, despite the illusions 
that some observers had in 1989 or 1991—parallel to the illusions many had in the 
1960s about the democratic and progressive future of the ex-colonial world. 

Then there is the European Union, where the possibilities of complex sover- 
eignty go beyond the boundedness of the nation-state. Some of the most impor- 
tant functions of the sovereign state—control of borders and currency—have been 
ceded by national states to a European confederation, and the divisibility of such 
functions is underscored by the fact that the European Union, the Schengen (open 


7 Kramer 2006, 2018; Maier 2006; Go 2011; Hopkins 2018. 

73 The network of American bases resemble in a way the enclave empires of the Portuguese and the Dutch in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—fortified port cities linked more to each other and to metropolitan 
ports than to their hinterlands—but now that many of the bases are in sovereign states, the US has to negotiate 
the terms on which it uses the space. See Cooley 2016. 

74 Martin 2001; Hirsch 2005. 

7° Cummings and Hinnebusch 2011. 

7© Quoted in Graney 2009, 18. 
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border), and euro zones have overlapping but not identical memberships. The 
European Union represents as much a discontinuity with empire in Europe as a 
variant on the layering characteristic of imperial systems. After 1,500 years of com- 
petition for dominance over western Eurasia, the imperial ambitions of the most 
powerful states were so badly shattered in World War II that it became possible for 
them both to imagine themselves as polities on a national scale and to reimagine the 
possibilities of cooperation and common governance.”’ Here is a trajectory out of 
inter-empire competition. 

The history of making Europe is complicated by another imperial alternative, 
largely forgotten. At the same time—the late 1940s to the late 1950s—as France was 
considering the possibilities of a European union along confederal lines, it was also 
considering turning its former empire into a federal or confederal structure.’® If 
France joined a European economic or political union without its overseas terri- 
tories, it would be dismembering itself, but if it joined with them, African leaders 
would insist on having a full voice in its affairs, and France’s European partners 
would have to assume some of the burden of bringing impoverished territories into 
a confederation that aspired to equality. After trying to have confederation both 
ways—an aspiration that became known as Eurafrica—France conceded that its 
overseas territories would be associates rather than an integral part of the European 
Economic Community that came into being under the Treaty of Rome of 1957.” 

From the starting point of unwinding of the French empire, the space of sov- 
ereignty contracted to a more national focus, but in another way expanded by 
the sharing of sovereign functions on a European scale. From an African vantage 
point, a partial opening—obtaining under the 1946 Constitution the rights of the 
French citizen, including that of “free circulation” within the French Union—was 
reconfigured by independence into a series of national sovereignties. The children 
of people that France once tried to keep in the empire, now find themselves on the 
other side of a wall that surrounds Europe as a whole. 

The European Union has yet to demonstrate that it can capture the political 
imagination of people who live in its member states or overcome exclusionary 
sentiments of national sovereignty (hence Brexit), that it can respond coherently to 
crises like the refugee influx of 2015 or the pandemic of 2020, or that it can amelio- 
rate economic inequalities as great as that between Germany and Greece. Europe's 
uncertain transit from conflicting empire-building efforts to national states shorn of 
colonies to a confederation of nations underlines the complexity and variability of 
sovereignty regimes. When the Organization of African Unity changed its name to 
African Union in 2001, it was suggesting the possibility of following Europe’s path 


77 For an innovative study of post-1945 Europe, see Judt 2005. 

78 Political theorists distinguish a confederation from a federation by the former's recognition of the na- 
tional identification of the component parts. Confederations are governed under treaty arrangements, 
federations under constitutions. But the distinction is far from absolute—both are variable and often 
contested forms of conjugating difference and commonality. See Cohen 2012. 

72 Montarsolo 2010. 
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toward closer integration on a continental scale. Such a promise remains largely 
unfulfilled, but regional groupings like the Economic Community of West African 
States have undertaken peacekeeping missions as well as attempts at economic co- 
operation. Regional groupings in Latin America and Southeast Asia do not com- 
promise national power in the same way as the European Union, but suggest a need 
to look beyond bounded sovereignties. At a world level, economic regulation and 
supra-national legal jurisdictions provoke controversies over both the need for 
institutions that correspond to the current level of long-distance interconnections 
and concern over whose interests would be protected by such bodies. 

That we no longer live in a world of empires, in the conventional sense, does not 
mean that we have mastered the consequences of empire, of empire's demise, or of 
the possibilities of turning empire into new forms of political organization. It is too 
early to tell. 
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